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CHAPTER  L 

STATEMENT  OF  TH^  BESOUSCES  FOR  INYE8TIOATINO  HI8T0BT,  AND  PB00F8  OF 
THE  BEOUULBITT  OF  HUMAN  ACTIONS.  THESE  ACTIONS  ABE  GOYERNED  BT 
MENTAL  AND  PHYSICAL  LAWS:  THEBEFOBE  BOTH  SETS  OF  LAWS  MUST 
BE  STUDIED,  AND  THEBX  CAN  BE  NO  HI8T0BT  WITHOUT  THB  NATURAL 
SCIENCES. 

Of  all  the  great  branches  of  human  knowledge,  history  is  that 
upon  which  most  has  been  written,  and  which  has  always  been 
nM)0t  popular.  And  it  seems  to  be  the  general  opinion  that  the 
soocess  of  historians  has,  on  the  whole,  been  equal  to  their  in- 
dustry ;  and  that  if  on  this  subject  much  has  been  studied,  much 
also  is  understood. 

This  confidence  in  the  yalue  of  history  is  yery  widely  dif- 
fused, as  we  see  in  the  extent  to  which  it  is  read,  and  in  the 
share  it  occupies  in  aU  plans  of  education.  Nor  can  it  be  de- 
nied that,  in  a  certain  point  of  view,  such  confidence  is  perfectly 
justifiable.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  materials  have  been  col- 
lected which,  when  looked  at  in  the  aggregate,  have  a  rich  and 
imposing  appearance.  The  political  and  military  annals  of  all 
the  great  countries  in  Europe,  and  of  most  of  those  out  of  Eu- 
rope^  have  been  carefully  compiled,  put  together  in  a  convenient 
form,  and  the  evidence  on  which  they  rest  has  been  tolerably 
weQ  sifted.  Great  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  history  of  leg- 
islation^ also  to  that  of  religion :  while  considerable,  though 
inferior,  labour  has  been  empbyed  in  tracing  the  progress  of 
science^  of  literature,  of  the  fine  arts,  of  useful  inventions,  and, 
latterly,  of  the  manners  and  comforts  of  the  people.  In  order  to 
increase  our  knowledge  of  the  past,  antiquities  of  every  kind 
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have  been  examined ;  the  sites  of  ancient  cities  have  been  laid 
bare,  coins  dug  up  and  deciphered,  inscriptions  copied,  alphabets 
restored,  hieroglyphics  interpreted,  and,  in  some  instances,  long- 
forgotten  languages  reconstructed  and  re-arranged.  Several  of 
the  laws  which  regulate  the  changes  of  human  speech  have  been 
discovered,  and,  in  the  hands  of  philologists,  have  been  made  to 
elucidate  even  the  most  obscure  periods  in  the  early  migration  oi 
nations.  Political  economy  has  been  raised  to  a  science,  and  by 
it  much  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  causes  of  that  unequal  dis- 
tribution of  wealth  which  is  the  most  fertile  source  of  social  dis- 
turbance. Statistics  have  been  so  sedulously  cultivated,  that 
we  have  the  most  extensive  information,  not  only  respecting 
the  material  interests  of  men,  but  also  respecting  their  morsd 
peculiarities ;  such  as,  the  amount  of  different  crimes,  the  pro- 
portion they  bear  to  each  other,  and  the  influence  exercised  over 
them  by  age,  sex,  education,  and  the  like.  With  this  great 
movement  physical  geography  has  kept  pace  ;  the  phenomena  of 
climate  have  been  registered,  mountains  measured,  rivers  sur* 
veyed  and  tracked  to  their  source,  natural  productions  of  all 
kinds  carefully  studied,  and  their  hidden  properties  unfolded : 
while  every  food  which  sustains  life  has  been  chemically  ana- 
lyzed, its  constituents  numbered  and  weighed,  and  the  nature  of 
the  connexion  between  them  and  the  human  frame  has,  in  many 
cases,  been  satisfactorily  ascertained.  At  the  same  time,  and 
that  nothing  should  be  left  undone  which  might  enlarge  our 
knowledge  of  the  events  by  which  man  is  affected,  there  have 
been  instituted  circumstantial  researches  in  many  other  depart- 
ments ;  so  that  in  regard  to  the  most  civilized  people,  we  are 
now  acquainted  with  the  rate  of  their  mortality,  of  their  mar- 
riages, the  proportion  of  their  births,  the  character  of  their  em- 
ployments, and  the  fluctuations  both  in  their  wages  and  in  the 
prices  of  the  commodities  necessary  to  their  existence.  These 
and  similar  facts  have  been  collected,  methodized,  and  are  ripe 
for  use.  Such  results,  which  form,  as  it  were,  the  anatomy  of  a 
nation,  are  remarkable  for  their  minuteness  ;  and  to  them  there 
have  been  joined  other  results  less  minute,  but  more  extensive. 
Not  only  have  the  actions  and  characteristics  of  the  great  nations 
been  recorded,  but  a  prodigious  number  of  different  tribes  in  all 
parts  of  the  known  world  have  been  visited  and  described  by 
travellers,  thus  enabling  us  to  compare  the  condition  of  mankind 
in  every  stage  of  civilization,  and  under  every  variety  of  circum- 
stance. When  we  moreover  add,  that  this  curiosity  respecting 
our  fellow-creatures  is  apparently  insatiable  ;  that  it  is  constant- 
ly increasing  ;  that  the  means  of  gratifying  it  are  also  increas- 
ing, and  that  most  of  the  observations  which  have  been  made 
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are  still  preserved  ; — wlien  we  put  all  these  things  together,  we 
may  form  a  faint  idea  of  the  immense  value  of  that  vast  body  of 
facts  which  we  now  possess,  and  by  the  aid  of  which  the  progress 
of  mankind  is  to  be  investigated. 

But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  to  describe  the  use  that  has 
been  made  of  these  materials,  we  must  draw  a  very  di£ferent  pic- 
ture. The  unfortunate  peculiarity  of  the  history  of  man  is,  that 
although  its  separate  parts  have  been  examined  with  considera- 
ble abiUty,  haidly  any  one  has  attempted  to  combine  them  into 
a  whole,  and  ascertain  the  way  in  which  they  are  connected  with 
each  other.  In  all  the  other  great  fields  of  inquiry,  the  necessity 
of  generalization  is  universally  admitted,  and  noble  efforts  are 
being  made  to  rise  from  particular  facts  in  order  to  discover  the 
laws  by  which  those  &ct8  are  governed.  So  &r,  however,  is  this 
from  being  the  usual  course  of  historians,  that  among  them  a 
strange  idea  prevails,  that  their  business  is  merely  to  relate 
events,  which  they  may  occasionally  enliven  by  such  moral  and 
political  reflections  as  seem  likely  to  be  useful.  According  to 
this  scheme,  any  author  who  from  indolence  of  thought,  or  from 
natural  incapacity,  is  unfit  to  deal  with  the  highest  branches  of 
knowledge,  has  only  to  pass  some  years  in  reading  a  certain 
number  of  books,  and  then  he  is  qualified  to  be  an  historian  ;  he 
is  able  to  write  the  history  of  a  great  people,  and  his  work  be- 
comes an  authority  on  the  subject  which  it  professes  to  treat. 

The  establishment  of  this  narrow  standard  has  led  to  results 
very  prejudicial  to  the  progress  of  our  knowledge.  Owing  to  it, 
historians,  taken  as  a  body,  have  never  recognized  the  necessity 
of  such  a  wide  and  preliminary  study  as  would  enable  them  to 
grasp  their  subject  in  the  whole  of  its  natural  relations.  Hence 
the  singular  spectacle  of  one  historian  being  ignorant  of  political 
economy ;  another  knowing  nothing  of  law ;  another  nothing  of 
ecclesiastical  affairs  and  changes  of  opinion  ;  another  neglecting 
the  philosophy  of  statistics,  and  another  physical  science ;  al- 
though these  topics  are  the  most  essential  of  all,  inasmuch  as 
they  comprise  the  principal  circumstances  by  which  the  temper 
and  character  of  mankind  have  been  affected,  and  in  which  they 
are  displayed.  These  important  pursuits  being,  however,  culti- 
vated, some  by  one  man,  and  some  by  another,  have  been  iso- 
lated rather  than  united  :  the  aid  which  might  be  derived  from 
analogy  and  from  mutual  illustration  has  been  lost ;  and  no  dis- 
position has  been  shown  to  concentrate  them  upon  history,  of 
which  they  are,  properly  speaking,  the  necessary  components. 

Since  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a  few  great 
thinkers  have  indeed  arisen,  who  have  deplored  the  backwardness 
of  history,  and  have  done  every  thing  in  their  power  to  remedy 
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it.  But  these  instances  have  been  extremely  rate :  so  rare,  that 
in  the  whole  literature  of  Eorope  there  are  not  more  than  three 
or  four  really  original  works  which  contain  a  systematic  attempt 
to  investigate  the  history  of  man  according  to  those  exhanstive 
methods  which  in  other  branches  of  knowledge  have  proved  suc- 
cessful, and  by  which  alone  empirical  observations  can  be  raised 
to  scientific  truths. 

Among  historians  in  general,  we  find,  after  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, and  especially  during  the  last  hundred  years,  several  indi- 
cations of  an  increasing  comprehensiveness  of  view,  and  of  a  will- 
ingness to  incorporate  into  their  works  subjects  which  they 
would  formerly  have  excluded.  By  this  means  their  assemblage 
of  topics  has  become  more  diversified,  and  the  mere  collection 
and  relative  position  of  parallel  facts  has  occasionally  suggested 
generalizations  no  traces  of  which  can  be  found  in  the  earlier  lit- 
erature of  Europe.  This  has  been  a  great  gain,  in  so  far  as  it 
has  familiarized  historians  with  a  wider  range  of  thought,  and 
encouraged  those  habits  of  speculation,  which,  though  hable  to 
abuse,  are  the  essential  condition  of  all  real  knowledge,  because 
without  them  no  science  can  be  constructed. 

But,  notwithstanding  that  the  prospects  of  historical  litera- 
ture are  certainly  more  cheering  now  than  in  any  former  age,  it 
must  be  allowed  that,  with  extremely  few  exceptions,  they  are 
only  prospects,  and  that  as  yet  scarcely  any  thing  has  been  done 
towards  discovering  the  principles  which  govern  the  character 
and  destiny  of  nations.  What  has  been  actually  effected  I  shall 
endeavour  to  estimate  in  another  part  of  this  Introduction  :  at 

J  resent  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  for  all  the  higher  purposes  of 
uman  thought  history  is  still  miserably  deficient,  and  presents 
that  confused  and  anarchical  appearance  natural  to  a  subject  of 
which  the  laws  are  unknown,  and  even  the  foundation  unset- 
tled.» 

Our  acquaintance  with  history  being  so  imperfect,  while  our 
materials  are  so  numerous,  it  seems  desirable  that  something 
should  be  done  on  a  scale  far  larger  than  has  hitherto  been  at- 
tempted, and  that  a  strenuous  effort  should  be  made  to  bring  up 
this  great  department  of  inquiry  to  a  level  with  other  depart- 
ments, in  order  that  we  may  maintain  the  balance  and  harmony 
of  our  knowledge.  It  is  in  this  spirit  that  the  present  work  has 
been  conceived.    To  make  the  execution  of  it  fiilly  equal  to  the 

'  A  Uring  writer,  who  has  done  more  than  any  other  to  raifle  the  standard  of 
history,  eontemptnoualy  notices  **  I'incoh^rente  compilation  de  faits  d^jA  impropre- 
ment  qoidifite  tPhistoin,'"  ComU^  Pkilotophie  PoHUve,  vol.  v.  p.  18.  There  is 
much  in  the  method  and  in  the  conclusions  of  this  great  work  with  which  I  cannot 
agree ;  bat  it  would  be  unjust  to  deny  its  extraordinary  merits. 
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conception  is  impossible :  still  I  hope  to  accomplish  for  the  hi»* 
tory  of  man  something  equivalent,  or  at  all  events  analogous,  to 
what  has  been  effected  by  other  inquirers  for  the  different 
branches  of  natural  science.  In  regard  to  nature,  events  appar- 
ently the  most  irregular  and  capricious  have  b^en  explained,  and 
have  been  shown  to  be  in  accordance  with  certain  fixed  and  uni- 
versal laws.  This  has  been  done  because  men  of  ability,  and, 
above  all,  men  of  patient,  untiring  thought,  have  studied  natural 
events  with  the  view  of  discovering  their  regularity :  and  if 
human  events  were  subjected  to  a  similar  treatment,  we  have 
eveiy  right  to  expect  similar  results.  For  it  is  clear  that  they 
who  affirm  that  the  facts  of  history  are  incapable  of  being  gen- 
eralized, take  for  granted  the  very  question  at  issue.  Indeed  they 
do  more  than  this.  They  not  only  assume  what  they  cannot 
prove,  but  they  assume  what  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge 
is  highly  improbable.  Whoever  is  at  aU  acquainted  with  what 
has  been  done  during  the  last  two  centuries,  must  be  aware  that 
every  generation  demonstrates  some  events  to  be  regular  and 
predictable,  which  the  preceding  generation  had  declared  to  be 
irregular  and  unpredictable :  so  that  the  marked  tendency  of  ad- 
vancing civilization  is  to  strengthen  our  belief  in  the  universality 
of  order,  of  method,  and  of  law.  This  being  the  case,  it  follows 
that  if  any  &cts,  or  class  of  facts,  have  not  yet  been  reduced  to 
order,  we,  so  far  from  pronouncing  them  to  be  irreducible,  should 
rather  be  guided  by  our  experience  of  the  past,  and  should  admit 
the  probability  that  what  we  now  call  inexplicable  will  at  some 
future  time  be  explained.  This  expectation  of  discovering  regu- 
larity in  the  midst  of  confusion  is  so  familiar  to  scientific  men, 
that  among  the  most  eminent  of  them  it  becomes  an  article  dT 
&ith ;  and  if  the  same  expectation  is  not  generally  found  among 
historians,  it  must  be  ascribed  partly  to  their  being  of  inferior 
ability  to  the  investigators  of  nature,  and  partly  to  the  greater 
complexity  of  those  social  phenomena  with  which  their  studies 
are  concerned. 

Both  these  causes  have  retarded  the  creation  of  the  science 
^  history.  The  most  celebrated  historians  are  manifestly  In- 
feriof  to  the  most  successful  cultivators  of  physical  science  :  no 
one  having  devoted  himself  to  history  who  in  point  of  intellect  is 
at  all  to  be  compared  with  Kepler,  Newton,  or  many  others  that 
might  be  named.'  And  as  to  the  greater  complexity  of  the 
phenomena,  the  philosophic  historian  is  opposed  by  difficulties 
far  more  formidable  than  is  the  student  of  nature ;  since,  while 

■  I  speak  merely  of  those  who  have  made  hLrtory  their  main  pursuit.  Bacon 
wrote  on  it,  but  only  as  a  subordinate  object ;  and  it  evidently  cost  him  nothing  like 
the  thought  which  he  devoted  to  other  subjeots. 
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on  the  one  hand^  his  observations  are  more  liable  to  those  causes 
of  error  which  arise  from  prejudice  and  passion,  he,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  unable  to  employ  the  great  physical  resource  of  experi- 
ment, by  which  we  can  often  simplify  even  the  most  intricate 
problems  in  the  external  world. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that  the  study  of  the  move- 
ments of  Man  should  be  still  in  its  infancy,  as  compared  with 
the  advanced  state  of  the  study  of  the  movements  of  Nature. 
Indeed  tjie  difference  between  the  progress  of  the  two  pursuits  is 
so  great,  that  while  in  physics  the  regularity  of  events,  and  the 
power  of  predicting  them,  are  often  taken  for  granted  even  in 
cases  still  unproved,  a  similar  regularity  is  in  history  not  only 
not  taken  for  granted,  but  is  actually  denied.  Hence  it  is  that 
whoever  wishes  to  raise  history  to  a  level  with  other  branches  of 
knowledge,  is  met  by  a  preliminary  obstacle ;  since  he  is  told 
that  in  the  affairs  of  men  there  is  something  mysterious  and  pro- 
vidential, which  makes  them  impervious  to  our  investigations, 
and  which  will  always  hide  from  us  their  future  course.  To  this 
it  might  be  sufficient  to  reply,  that  such  an  assertion  is  gratui- 
tous ;  that  it  is  by  its  nature  incapable  of  proof ;  and  that  it  is 
moreover  opposed  by  the  notorious  fact  that  every  where  else  in- 
creasing knowledge  is  accompanied  by  an  increasing  confidence 
in  the  uniformity  with  which,  imder  the  same  circumstances,  the 
same  events  must  succeed  each  other.  It  will,  however,  be  more 
satisfiwstory  to  probe  the  difficulty  deeper,  and  inquire  at  once 
into  the  foundation  of  the  common  opinion  that  history  must 
always  remain  in  its  present  empirical  state,  and  can  never  be 
raised  to  the  rank  of  a  science.  We  shall  thus  be  led  to  one  vast 
question,  which  indeed  lies  at  the  root  of  the  whole  subject,  and 
is  simply  this  :  Are  the  actions  of  men,  and  therefore  of  societies, 
governed  by  fixed  laws,  or  are  they  the  result  either  of  chance 
or  of  supernatural  interference  ?  The  discussion  of  these  alter- 
natives will  suggest  some  speculations  of  considerable  interest. 

For,  in  reference  to  this  matter,  there  are  two  doctrines,  which 
appear  to  represent  different  stages  of  civilization.  According 
to  the  first  doctrine,  every  event  is  single  and  isolated,  and  is 
merely  considered  as  the  result  of  a  blind  chance.  This  opinion, 
which  is  most  natural  to  a  perfectly  ignorant  people,  would  soon 
be  weakened  by  that  extension  of  experience  which  supplies  a 
knowledge  of  those  uniformities  of  succession  and  of  co-existence 
that  nature  constantly  presents.  If,  for  example,  wandering 
tribes,  without  the  least  tincture  of  civilization,  lived  entirely  by 
hunting  and  fishing,  they  might  well  suppose  that  the  appearance 
of  their  necessary  food  was  the  result  of  some  accident  which  ad- 
mitted of  no  explanation.     The  irregularity  of  the  supply,  and 
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the  apparent  caprice  with  which  it  was  sometimes  ahandant  and 
sometimes  scanty,  wonld  prevent  them  from  suspecting  any  thing 
like  method  in  the  arrangements  of  nature;  nor  could  their  minds 
even  conceive  the  existence  of  those  general  principles  which 
govern  the  order  of  events,  and  hy  a  knowledge  of  which  we  are 
often  ahle  to  predict  their  future  course.  But  when  such  tribes 
advance  into  the  agricultural  state,  they,  for  the  first  time,  use 
a  food  of  which  not  only  the  appearance,  but  the  very  existence, 
seems  to  be  the  result  of  their  own  act.  What  they  sow,  that 
likewise  do  they  reap.  The  provision  necessary  for  their  wants 
is  brought  more  immediately  under  their  own  control,  and  is 
more  palpably  the  consequence  of  their  own  labour.  They  per- 
ceive a  distinct  plan,  and  a  regular  uniformity  of  sequence,  in  the 
relation  which  the  seed  they  put  into  the  ground  bears  to  the  com 
when  arrived  at  maturity.  They  are  now  able  to  look  to  the 
future,  not  indeed  with  certainty,  but  with  a  confidence  infijiitely 
greater  than  they  could  have  felt  in  their  former  and  more  pre- 
carious pursuits.'  Hence  there  arises  a  dim  idea  of  the  stability 
of  events  ;  and  for  the  first  time  there  begins  to  dawn  upon  the 
mind  a  faint  conception  of  what  at  a  later  period  are  called  the 
Laws  of  Nature.  Every  step  in  the  great  progress  will  make 
their  view  of  this  more  clear.  As  their  observations  accumulate, 
and  as  their  experience  extends  over  a  wider  surface,  they  meet 
with  uniformities  that  they  had  never  suspected  to  exist,  and 
the  discovery  of  which  weakens  that  doctrine  of  chance  with 
which  they  had  originally  set  out.  Yet  a  little  further,  and  a 
taste  for  abstract  reasoning  springs  up;  and  then  some  among 
them  generalize  the  observations  that  have  been  made,  and  de- 
spising the  old  popular  opinion,  believe  that  eveiy  event  is  linked 
to  its  antecedent  by  an  inevitable  connexion,  that  such  antece- 
dent is  connected  with  a  preceding  fiict;  and  that  thus  the  whole 
world  forms  a  necessary  chain,  in  which  indeed  each  man  may 
play  his  part,  but  can  by  no  means  determine  what  that  part 
shall  be. 

Thus  it  is  that,  in  the  ordinary  inarch  of  society,  an  increas- 
ing perception  of  the  regularity  of  nature  destroys  the  doctrine 
of  Chance,  and  replaces  it  by  that  of  Necessary  Connexion.  And 
it  is,  I  think,  highly  probable  that  out  of  these  two  doctrines  of 
Chance  and  Necessity  there  have  respectively  arisen  the  subse- 
quent dogmas  of  Free  Will  and  Predestination.    Nor  is  it  diffi- 

'  Some  of  the  moral  conaequences  of  thus  diminishing  the  precariousness  of  food 
are  noticed  by  M.  Charles  Gomte,  in  his  Traite  de  Legislation^  vol.  ii.  pp.  273-275. 
Compare  Milh  History  of  India,  vol.  i.  pp.  180, 181.  But  both  these  able  writers 
have  omitted  to  observe  that  the  change  facilitates  a  perception  of  the  regularity  of 
phenomena. 
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cult  to  understand  the  manner  in  which,  in  a  more  advanced 
state  of  society,  this  metamorphosis  would  occur.  In  every  counti^, 
as  soon  as  the  accumulation  of  wealth  has  reached  a  certain 
point,  the  produce  of  each  man's  labour  becomes  more  than 
sufficient  for  his  own  support :  it  is  therefore  no  longer  necessary 
that  aU  should  work;  and  there  is  formed  a  separate  class,  the 
members  of  which  pass  their  lives  for  the  most  part  in  the  pursuit 
of  pleasure ;  a  very  few,  however,  in  the  acquisition  and  diffusion 
of  knowledge.  Among  these  last  there  are  always  found  some 
who,  neglecting  external  events,  turn  their  attention  to  the  study 
of  tiieir  own  minds;  ^  and  such  men,  when  possessed  of  great 
abilities,  become  the  founders  of  new  philosophies  and  new  re- 

SLons,  which  often  exercise  immense  influence  over  the  people 
o  receive  them.  But  the  authors  of  these  systems  are  them- 
selves affected  by  the  character  of  the  age  in  which  they  Uve.  It 
is  impossible  for  any  man  to  escape  the  pressure  of  surrounding 
opinions ;  and  what  is  called  a  new  philosophy  or  a  new  religion 
is  generally  not  so  much  a  creation  of  fiesh  ideas,  but  rather  a 
new  direction  given  to  ideas  already  current  among  contemporary 
thinkers.*  Thus,  in  the  case  now  before  us,  the  doctrine  of 
Chance  in  the  external  world  corresponds  to  that  of  Free  Will  in 
the  internal :  while  the  other  doctrine  of  Necessaiy  Connexion 

*  On  the  relation  between  this  and  the  preTioiu  creation  of  wealth,  see  Thnne- 
mann,  Oeschiehte  der  Philotophiey  vol.  i.  p.  80 :  **£in  gewisser  Grad  TOn  Ctiltur  und 
Wohlstand  ist  eine  nothwendlge  aussere  Bedingang  der  Entwickelong  dos  philoao- 

Shiachen  Geistes.  So  lange  der  Mensch  noch  mit  den  Mitteln  seiner  Existenz  und 
er  Befrledigung  seiner  thierischen  Bediirfnisse  beschiiftiget  ist,  so  lange  gehet  die 
Entwickelung  und  Bildung  seiner  Geisteskrafte  nur  langsam  yon  statten,  und  er 
n&hert  sich  nur  Schrittyor  Schritt  einer  freiern  Yemunflthatigkeit.'*  .  .  .  ^^Dafaer 
finden  wir,  dass  man  nur  in  denen  Kationen  anfing  zu  philosophiren,  welche  sich  zu 
einer  betrachtlichen  Stufe  des  Wohlstandes  und  der  Cnltur  empor  gehoben  batten." 
Hence,  as  I  shall  endeayor  to  proye  in  the  next  chapter,  the  immense  importance  of 
the  physical  phenomena  which  precede  and  often  control  the  metaphysical.  In  the 
history  of  the  Greek  mind  we  can  distinctly  trace  the  passage  from  physical  to  meta- 
physical inquiries.  See  Orote'M  History  of  Greece,  yoL  iy.  p.  619,  edit.  1847.  ITiat 
the  atomic  doctrine,  in  its  relation  to  chance,  was  a  natural  precursor  of  Platonism, 
is  remarked  in  Bromtais,  Examen  des  Doctrines  MedieaUs,  yol.  i.  pp.  63,  64,  an  able 
though  one-sided  work.  Compare,  respecting  the  Chance  of  the  atomists,  RitterH 
History  of  Ancient  PhUosopkyy  yol.  i.  p.  668;  an  hypothesis,  as  Bitter  says, 
**  destructiye  of  all  inner  energy  -^  consequently  antagonisitic  to  the  psychological 
hypothesis  which  subsequently  sprang  up  and  conquered  it.  That  physical  researches 
came  first,  is  moreover  attested  by  Diogenes  Laertius :  VLipn  hi  ^iKoffo^ia^  rpia, 
^vo-ucbv,  iiButhy^  9ia\€KTiK6y'  ^vfftKhv  ft4y,  rh  vcpl  K64rf£ov,  koI  rmif  iy  abr^'  iiBuchy  91, 
rh  trcpl  fiiov  ical  r&y  vpibt  iifuis*  luxXficTuchy  9^,  rh  ink^oiripmy  rohi  \&yovs  rrpw&^vw 
mU  ptifpi  fi^y  *Apx€>M>u  rh  ^wuthy  cTSot  ^y  mrh  8^  SsMc^rovf,  &s  fcpo^ifrnrai,  rh  ifiiKiy 
vwh  tk  Ziiyvyos  rod  *EAc^tov,  rh  iiahficriKiy,  De  ViHs  Philoiopftorum  Proem. 
segm.  18,  yol.  i.  p.  12 :  compare  lib.  ii.  segm.  16,  yol.  i.  p.  89. 

*  Beausobre  has  some  good  remarks  on  this  in  his  learned  work  Hisioire  Critique 
de  ManichSe,  yol.  i.  p.  179,  where  he  says  that  the  great  reli^ous  heresies  have  been 
founded  on  previous  philosophies.  Certainly  no  one  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
opinions  will  admit  the  sweeping  assertion  of  M.  Stahl  that  **  la  philosophic  d*un 
peuple  a  sa  racine  dans  sa  theologie.**    Klimrath,  Travaux,  vol.  ii.  p.  464,  Paris,  1848. 
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is  equally  analogous  to  that  of  Predestination;  the  only  difference 
being  that  the  first  is  a  development  by  the  metaphysician,  the 
second  by  the  theologian.  In  the  first  instance,  the  metaphysi- 
cian, setting  out  with  the  doctrine  of  Chance,  carries  into  the 
study  of  the  mind  this  arbitrary  and  irresponsible  principle,  which 
in  its  new  field  becomes  Free  Will ;  an  expression  by  wluch  all 
difficulties  seem  to  be  removed,  since  perfect  freedom,  itself  the 
cause  of  all  actions,  is  caused  by  none,  but,  like  the  doctrine  of 
Chance,  is  an  ultimate  fact  admitting  of  no  fiirther  explanation.* 
In  the  second  instance,  the  theologian  taking  up  the  doctrine  of 
Necessary  Connexion  recasts  it  into  a  religious  shape;  and 
his  mind  being  already  fuU  of  conceptions  of  order  and  of  uni- 
formity, he  naturally  ascribes  such  undeviating  regularity  to  the 
prescience  of  Supreme  Power;  and  thus  to  the  magnificent  no- 
tion of  one  God  there  is  added  the  dogma  that  by  Him  all  things 
have  from  the  beginning  been  absolutely  pre-determined  and 
pre-ordained. 

These  opposite  doctrines  of  free  will  and  predestination''  do, 
no  doubt,  supply  a  safe  and  simple  solution  of  the  obscurities  of 
our  being;  and  as  they  are  easily  understood,  they  are  so  suited 
to  the  average  capacity  of  the  human  mind,  that  even  at  the 
present  day  an  immense  majority  of  men  are  divided  between 
them;  and  they  have  not  only  corrupted  the  sources  of  our 
knowledge,  but  have  given  rise  to  religious  sects,  whose  mutual 
animosities  have  disturbed  society,  and  too  often  embittered  the 
relations  of  private  life.  Among  the  more  advanced  European 
thinkers  there  is,  however,  a  growing  opinion  that  both  doctrines 
are  wrong,  or,  at  all  events,  that  we  have  no  sufficient  evidence 
of  their  truth.    And  as  this  h  a  matter  of  great  moment,  it  is 

*  "Also  ist  ein  Wille,  dem  die  blose  gesetzgebende  Fonn  der  Maxime  allein  zmn 
Gesetze  dienan  kann,  ein  frcier  Wille."  Kritik  der  praktUehen  Vemun/i  in  KainJCt 
Werke^  yoL  iv.  p.  128.  "Hat  selber  fiir  sich  eigentlich  keinen  Bestimmungsgrund.'' 
Metaphytik  der  Bitten  in  Werket  toI.  y.  p.  12.  "Die  unbedingte  Causalit&t  der 
Unache.**  Kritik  der  reinen  Vemunft  in  Werke,  Yoi.  ii.  p.  889.  See  also  ProUgO' 
nuna  zujeder  kiinftigen  Metaphytik  in  Yol.  iii.  p.  268. 

*  That  these  doctrines,  when  treated  according  to  the  ordinary  methods  of  reason* 
ing,  not  only  oppose,  but  exclude  each  other,  would  be  uniYersally  admitted  if  it  were 
not  for  a  desire  generally  felt  to  save  certain  parts  of  each :  it  being  thought  dan- 

Srous  to  give  up  free  will  on  account  of  weakeniog  moral  responsibility,  and  equally 
ngerous  to  giYe  up  predestination  on  account  of  impugning  the  power  of  God. 
Various  attempts  haYe  therefore  been  made  to  reconcile  hberty  with  necessity,  and 
make  the  freedom  of  man  harmonize  with  the  foreknowledge  of  the  Deity.  '  Com- 
pare on  this  point  a  remarkable  letter  from  Locke  to  Molyneux  (Locke's  Works^  vol. 
Yiii.  p.  305),  with  the  argument  in  one  of  Bentley's  Sermons  {Monk^t  Life  of  Bentley^ 
Yol.  ii.  pp.  7,  8) ;  also  Milter's  Hist,  of  Ancient  PhUoeophy^  yoL  Iy.  pp.  143,  144 ; 
Tennemann,  Geech.  der  PhiloeopfUe,  Yol.  Iy.  pp.  801-804 ;  Copletton*$  Jnqftiry  into  the 
Dodrines  of  NeeeetUy  and  Predestination,  pp.  6,  '7,  46,  69,  70,  86,  92,  108,  186 ; 
Afosheim's  Eeclesiastical  Hist.  yoI.  i.  p.  207,  yoI.  ii.  p.  96  ;  Neander^s  Hist,  of  the  Churchy 
YoL  iY.  pp.  294,  389-891 ;  Bishop  of  Lincoln  <m  Terttdlian,  1845,  p.  828  ;  Hodgson  of^ 
Buddhism,  in  Transae^  of  Asiatic  Society,  yoI.  ii.  p.  282. 
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important,  before  we  proceed  further,  to  clear  up  as  much  of  it 
as  the  difficulties  inherent  in  these  subjects  will  enable  us  to  do. 

Whatever  doubts  maybe  thrown  on  the  account  which  I 
have  given  of  the  probable  origin  of  the  ideas  of  free  will  and 
predestination,  there  can,  at  all  events,  be  no  dispute  as  to  the 
foundation  on  which  those  ideas  are  now  actually  based.  The 
theory  of  predestination  is  founded  on  a  theological  hypothesis; 
that  of  free  will  on  a  metaphysical  hypothesis.  The  advocates 
of  the  first  proceed  on  a  supposition  for  which,  to  say  the  least  of 
it,  they  have  as  yet  brought  forward  no  good  evidence.  They 
require  us  to  believe  that  the  Author  of  Creation,  whose  benefi- 
cence they  at  the  same  time  willingly  allow,  has,  notwithstand- 
ing His  supreme  goodness,  made  an  arbitrary  distinction  between 
the  elect  and  the  non-elect;  that  He  has  fi:om  all  eternity 
doomed  to  perdition  millions  of  creatures  yet  linbom,  and  whom 
His  act  alone  can  call  into  existence :  and  that  He  has  done 
this,  not  in  virtue  of  any  principle  of  justice,  but  by  a  mere 
stretch  of  despotic  power."  This  doctrine  owes  its  authority 
among  Protestants  to  the  dark  though  powerfiil  mind  of  Calvin : 
but  in  the  early  Church  it  was  first  systematically  methodized 
by  Augustin,  who  appears  to  have  borrowed  it  from  the  Mani- 
chaeans.'  At  all  events,  and  putting  aside  its  incompatibility 
with  other  notions  which  are  supposed  to  be  fundamental/®  it 
must,  in  a  scientific  investigation,  be  regarded  as  a  barren  hypoth- 
esis, because,  being  beyond  the  province  of  our  knowledge,  we 
have  no  means  of  ascertaining  either  its  truth  or  its  falsehood. 

The  other  doctrine,  which  has  long  been  celebrated  under  the 
name  of  Free  Will,  is  connected  with  Arminianism  ;  but  it  in 
reality  rests  on  the  metaphysical  dogma  of  the  supremacy  of 
human  consciousness.  Everyman,  it  is  alleged,  feels  and  knows 
that  he  is  a  free  agent :  nor  can  any  subtleties  of  argument 'do 

'  Even  Ambrose,  who  never  went  so  far  as  Augustin,  states  this  principle  in  its 
repulsiye  nakedness :  "  Deus  quos  dignat  vocat,  quos  tuU  religiosos  facit.'*  N^eander, 
vol.  iy.  p.  287.  Calrin  declares  ^*  that  God,  in  predestinating  from  all  eternity  one 
part  of  mankind  to  everlastinff  happiness,  and  another  to  enSess  misery,  was  led  to 
make  this  distinction  by  no  other  motive  than  His  own  good  pleasure  and  f^ee  will.'* 
MoiheinCi  JEecles.  Hist,  vol  ii.  p.  103 ;  see  also  p.  100 ;  and  Cartaithen'B  ffUt.  of  the 
Church  of  England^  vol.  i.  p.  652. 

*  On  the  Manichaean  origin  of  Augustin^s  opinions,  compare  Potter,  Etprit  de 
VEgliu,  vol.  ii.  p.  171,  Paris,  1821 ;  Tomline'a  Hefuiation  of  Calviniam,  1817,  pp. 
571-676;  Southey'i  Book  of  the  Church,  1824,  vol.  i.  p.  801,  802;  Matter,  Ifist.  du 
Onoetieisme,  1828,  vol.  i.  p.  825.  However,  Beausobre  (IRstoire  de  Maniehk,  vol.  Ii 
pp.  88-40)  seems  to  have  proved  a  difference  between  the  election  of  Augustin  and 
that  of  Basilides. 

"  On  the  absurdity  of  "an  omnipotent  arbitrary  Deity,"  and  on  the  incongruity 
of  such  a  combmation  with  (pv<ru  KoXhy  jcol  S^icatoy,  see  Cudworth't  Intellect.  Syet.  vol. 
i.  pp.  46,  419,  vol.  iii.  p.  241,  vol.  iv.  p.  160.  See  also  Theodicee  in  Kant'a  Werke, 
vol  vi.  pp.  141,  142,  and  Metaphysik  der  Sitten,  in  vol.  v.  p.  832,  upon  "den  gott- 
lichen  Zweck  in  Ansehung  des  menschlichen  Geschlechts." 
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away  with  our  consciousnees  of  poBsessing  a  free  will. '  ^  Now  the 
ezifitence  of  this  supreme  jurisdiction^  which  is  thus  to  set  at 
defiance  all  the  ordinary  methods  of  reasoning,  involves  two  as- 
sumptions :  of  which  the  first^  though  possibly  true,  has  never 
been  proved;  and  the  other  is  unquestionably  false.  These  as- 
sumptions are,  that  there  is  an  independent  faculty,  called  con- 
sciousness, and  that  the  dictates  of  that  fistculty  are  infallible. 
But,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  conscious- 
ness is  a  faculty  ;  and  some  of  the  ablest  thinkers  have  been  of 
opinion  that  it  is  merely  a  state  or  condition  of  the  mind.'* 
Should  this  turn  out  to  be  the  case,  the  argument  &lls  to  the 
ground;  since,  even  if  we  admit  that  all  the  faculties  of  the 
mind,  when  completely  exercised,  are  equally  accurate,  no  one 
will  make  the  same  claim  for  every  condition  into  which  the  mind 
itself  may  be  casually  thrown.  However,  waiving  this  objection, 
we  may,  in  the  second  place,  reply,  that  even  if  consciousness  is 
a  faculty,  we  have  the  testimony  of  all  history  to  prove  its  ex- 
treme fallibility. '*    All  the  great  stages  through  which,  in  the 

^'  Johnson  said  to  Boswell,  "  Sir,  we  know  our  will  is  free,  and  there's  an  end 
onH.^  BotvoelVt  Life  of  Johnson^  edit.  Croker,  1848,  p.  203.  "La  question: 
Sommes  noos  libres  f  me  paratt  au-dessoos  de  la  discussion.  Elle  est  r^solue  par  le  « 
tfimoi^nage  de  la  conscience  attestant  que  dans  certains  cas  nous  pourrions  £aire  le 
contraire  de  ce  que  nous  faisons/'  Counn,  Hist,  de  la  Fkiloaophiej  I.  S^rie,  vol.  1.  pp. 
190,  191.  "  Die  Freiheit  des  Menschen,  als  moralischen  Wesens,  grundet  sich  auf 
das  sittliche  Bewusstseyn.*'  Tennemanny  Qeseh.  der  Fhiheophie^  vol.  t.  p.  161 .  That 
this  is  the  only  ground  for  believing  in  the  freedom  of  the  will  is  so  evident,  that  we 
need  not  notice  the  mystical  proof  of  Philo  {RiUer'e  Ancient  PhUosophy^  vol.  iv.  p. 
447) ;  nor  the  physical  one  of  the  Basilidian  monads  (Beautobre^  Hiet  de  Manichie, 
vol.  ii.  p.  28) ;  stiU  less  the  argument  of  Bardesanes,  who  thought  to  demonstrate 
freedom  by  the  variety  of  human  customs !  MaUer^  Hiet  du  (hwetieisme^  vol.  i.  p. 
823,  which  should  be  compared  with  BwrdacKs  Fhyeiologie  eomme  Science  iObeervoF 
Hon,  vol.  V.  p.  60,  Paris,  1839. 

'*  Mr.  James  Mill  {Analyns  of  the  Mind,  vol.  i.  pp.  171, 172)  says  that  consdous- 
ness  and  belief  are  the  same,  and  that  great  error  has  arisen  from  calling  "  con- 
sciousness a  feeling  distinct  from  all  other  feelings.''  According  to  Locke  {Bteay 
eonceminff  Human  Understanding y  book  ii.  chap,  i..  Works,  voL  i.  p.  89)  "  conscious- 
ness is  the  perception  of  what  passes  in  a  man's  own  mind."  Brown  {Philosophy  of 
the  Mind,  pp.  67,  68^  denies  that  consciousness  is  a  faculty:  and  Sir  W.  Hamilton 
complains  of  "  Reid^  degradation  of  consciousness  into  a  special  faculty."  Notes  to 
RMs  Works,  pp.  223,  297,  873.  M.  Cousin  (Hist,  de  la  Philosophie,  II.  S6rie,  voL 
i.  p.  181)  pronounces  consciousness  to  be  "  ph^nomtoe  complexe ;"  and  at  p.  94  **la 
cciuUtion  n^cessaire  de  I'lnteUigence  c'est  la  conscience ;"  while  a  still  later  writer 
(Joberfs  New  System  of  Philosophy,  vol.  i.  p.  20}  declares  that  "  we  have  the  con- 
sciousness of  our  consciousness — this  is  certain."  The  statement  in  Alciphron, 
Dialogue  vii.  (Berkeley's  Works,  vol  i.  pp.  506,  606}  is  equally  unsatisfactory :  and 
what  still  further  perplexes  the  question  is  the  existence  of  what  is  now  recognised 
as  **  double  consciousness."  See  on  this  extraordinary  phenomenon  ElliotsonU 
Physiology,  pp.  367-869, 1166 ;  Mayors  Physiology,  pp.  196, 196 ;  PriehanTs  Treatise 
on  Insanity,  pp.  460,  461 ;  Carpenter's  Human  Physiology,  p.  879. 

"  This  requires  explanation.  Consciousness  is  inullible  as  to  the  fact  of  its 
testimony ;  but  fiillible  as  to  the  truth.  That  we  are  conscious  of  certain  pnenomena, 
is  a  proof  that  those  phenomena  exist  in  the  mind,  or  are  presented  to  it ;  but  to  say 
that  this  demonstrates  the  truth  of  the  phenomena  is  to  go  a  step  further,  and  not 
only  offer  a  testimony,  but  also  pass  a  judgment.    The  moment  we  do  this,  we  intro- 
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progress  of  civilization,  the  human  race  has  Buccesdvely  passed^ 
have  been  characterized  by  certain  mental  pecnliarities  or  con- 
victions, which  have  left  their  impress  upon  the  religion,  the 
philosophy,  and  the  morab  of  the  age.  Each  of  these  convic- 
tions has  been  to  one  period  a  matter  of  faith^  to  another  a  mat- 
ter for  derison  ;^*  and  each  of  them  has,  in  its  own  epoch,  been 
as  intimately  bound  up  with  the  minds  of  men,  and  become  as 
much  a  part  of  their  consciousness,  as  is  that  opinion  which  we 
now  term  fireedom  of  the  v^ill.  Yet  it  is  impossible  that  all 
these  products  of  consciousness  can  be  true,  because  many  of 
them  contradict  each  other.  Unless,  therefore,  in  different  ages 
there  are  different  standards  of  truth,  it  is  clear  that  the  testi- 
mony of  man's  consciousness  is  no  proof  of  an  opinion  being  true; 
for  if  it  were  so,  then  two  propositions  diametrically  opposed  to 
each  other  might  both  be  equally  accurate.  Besides  this,  another 
view  may  be  drawn  &om  the  common  operations  of  ordinary 
life.  Are  we  not  in  certain  circumstances  conscious  of  the  ex- 
istence of  spectres  and  phantoms  ;  and  yet  is  it  not  generally  ad* 
mitted  that  such  beings  have  no  existence  at  all  ?  Should  it  be 
attempt.ed  to  refiite  tWs  aigument  by  saying  that  such  conscious- 
ness is  apparent  and  not  real,  then  I  ask,  What  is  it  that  judges 
between  the  consciousness  which  is  genuine  and  that  which  is 
spurious  ?"     If  this  boasted  faculty  deceives  us  in  some  things, 

duce  the  dement  of  fallibilltj :  because  conscioiuneBS  and  judgment  put  together 
cannot  be  always  right,  inasmuch  an  Judgment  is  often  wrong. 

The  late  Blanco  White,  a  thinker  of  considerable  subtlety,  says :  "  The  important 
distinction  between  libertat  a  necesntate  and  libertoi  a  coaetioney  is  seldom  attended 
to.  Nothing  whatever  can  force  my  will :  every  man  is  more  or  less  conscious  of 
that  fact :  but  at'  the  same  time  we  are,  or  may  be,  equally  conscious  that  we  are 
never  decided  without  a  motive.*'  Life  of  B.  WhiU^  by  Himself,  1845,  vol.  iii.  p.  90. 
But  how  can  a  man  be  conscious  that  ** nothing  whatever  eon  force  his  will?"  This 
is  not  consciousness,  but  judgment :  it  is  a  judgment  of  what  may  be,  not  a  con- 
sciousness of  what  is.  If  there  is  any  meaning  in  the  word  *  consciousness,*  it  must 
refer  solely  to  the  present,  and  can  never  include  ftiture  contingencies  as  to  what 
may  be  or  eon  be. 

^  As  Herder  says,  "  Was  diese  Nation  Ihrem  Gedankenkreise  unent  behrlich  hilt, 
daran  hat  jene  nie  gedacht  oder  halt  es  gar  fUr  schadlich.**  Jdum.  cur  GeetK  der 
Menaehheitf  vol.  iL  p.  ISO. 

^  Plato  was  struck  by  the  extreme  difficulty  of  finding  i^  standard  in  the  human 
mind  whereby  we  may  test  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  spectral  phenomena  and  dreams. 
And  the  only  conclusion  to  which  this  consummate  thinker  could  arrive  was,  that 
whatever  appears  true  to  the  individual  mind  is  true  for  him :  which,  however,  is  an 
evasion  of  the  problem,  not  a  solution  of  it.  See  the  Thesetetus,  whore  Phito,  as 
usual,  puts  his  own  speculationsinta  the  mouth  of  Socrates.  He  opens  the  question 
at  the  beginning  o{  sec.  89  (JnaMU  Opera^  vol.  iii.  p.  426,  edit.  Bekker,  London, 
1826),  M^  Toiyvtf  kxoKUatfuw  tffoy  iWuwop  airrov,  XciTcrw  5«  ivvitvmv  Vc  vipi  iral 
wiviovy  r&¥  T«  ftAA«K  ictd  fM^laf^  &c.  These  are  the  supposed  sources  of  error ;  but 
Socrates,  after  discfismng  them^  and  entangling  Theetetus  in  a  maze,  sums  up  at  the 
end  of  sec.  45,  p.  484,  AXifM^t  &pa  ifjuH  ^  ifi^  taaBntrit.  See  further  p.  615,  on  the 
formation  of  erroneous  judgments ;  and  respecting  the  assertions  made  by  many  of 
the  Greeks  tl^at  ttara  ^avraaia  &An^t  and  %cura  8({|a  oAiftH^r,  compare  Cudwotth^  voL 
iiL  p.  879,  vol.  iv.  p.  118.    For  physiological  considerations  concerning  the  preser* 
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wliAt  security  have  we  that  it  will  not  deceive  ub  in  others  ?  If 
there  is  no  seciuity,  the  faculty  is  not  trustworthy.  If  there  is 
a  security,  then,  whatever  it  may  be,  its  radstenoe  shows  the 
necessity  for  some  authority  to  which  consciousness  is  subordinate, 
and  thus  does  away  with  that  doctrine  of  the  supremacy  of  con- 
sciousness, on  which  the  advocates  of  free  will  are  compelled  to 
construct  the  whole  of  their  theory.  Indeed,  the  uncertainty  as 
to  the  existence  of  consciousness  as  an  independent  fiu^ulty^  and 
the  manner  in  which  that  fiiculty,  if  it  exbts,  has  contra- 
dicted its  own  suggestions,  are  two  of  the  many  reasons  which 
have  long  since  convinced  me  that  metaphysics  wiU  never  be  raised 
to  a  science  by  the  ordinary  method  of  observing  individual 
minds;  but  that  its  study  can  only  be  successfully  prosecuted 
by  the  deductive  application  of  laws  which  must  be  discovered 
hLstoriGally,  that  is  to  say,  which  must  be  evolved  by  an  examina- 
tion of  the  whole  of  those  vast  phenomena  which  the  long  course 
of  human  a&irs  presents  to  our  view. 

Fortunately,  however,  for  the  object  of  this  work,  the  believer 
in  the  possibility  of  a  science  of  history  is  not  called  upon  to  hold 
either  the  doctrine  of  predestined  events,  or  that  of  freedom  of 
the  will  ;'*  and  the  only  positions  which,  in  this  stage  of  the  in- 
quiry, I  shall  expect  him  to  concede  are  the  following:  That 
when  we  perform  an  action,  we  perform  it  in  consequence  of  some 
motive  or  motives;  that  those  motives  are  the  results  of  some 
antecedents;  and  that,  therefore,  if  we  were  acquainted  with  the 
whole  of  the  antecedents,  and  with  all  the  laws  of  their  move- 
ments, we  could  with  unerring  certainty  predict  the  whole  of 
their  immediate  results.  This,  unless  I  am  greatly  mistaken,  is 
the  view  which  must  be  held  by  every  man  whose  mind  is  un- 

YBtion  of  consciousness  in  dreftms  and  in  insanity,  see  BrmttsaUy  JSxcanm  de$  Doo' 
trines  MkHealet^  vol.  i.  p.  406 ;  his  Court  de  Phrhwlogiej  p.  49 ;  JSsguirol,  Maladiet 
MentaUs,  vol.  i.  p.  97,  vol.  ii.  p.  790 ;  SimotCB  Pathology^  p.  204 ;  Alland'a  Medical 
Notes,  p.  434 ;  MenUj  AnatomU  GenSraUj  vol.  11.  p.  287  ;  Burdaehy  TraiU  di  Physi- 
doffUf  vol.  T.  p.  223.  See,  too,  the  passages  in  Tennemann  which  connect  this  mffi- 
culty  with  the  theory  of  representatioD  (Getchichte  der  Philotophie,  vol.  i.  p.  S57,  vol. 
ii.  pp.  119, 159,  voL  iii.  p.  406,  vol.  iv.  p.  418) ;  and  the  attempt  of  Berkeley  (  TFbrJ(;«. 
ToL  i.  pp.  93,  101,  176)  to  tarn  it  into  a  defence  of  his  own  system,  on  Uie  ground 
that  our  belief  respecting  the  external  world  may  be  as  false  when  we  are  awake  as 
when  we  dream.  The  solution  offered  by  the  Stoics  is  merely  a  verbal  and  unproved 
distinction :  dio^^pf  t  8<  tf^carraaia  koI  ipdm-aafAa'  ^dvrwriJM  /Uv  ydp  itm  S^ici^if  tiamAas 
oXa  ylytTOi  Korh  robs  fhvovs*  ^orraafa  94  itrri  rinrwcis  iv  ^x$  Tovriirrw  iXKoiwra,  Ar 
6  Xpuaiwirot  4y  rg  ^wtifKdrg  rcpl  ^x^^  O^lffreereu,  JHoff,  LaeH.  de  VitiaPhUoe.  lib. 
Til.  segm.  60,  voL  i.  p.  896. 

**  Meaning  by  free  wiU,  a  cause  of  action  residmg  in  the  nund,  and  exerting  itself 
Independently  of  motives.  If  any  one  says  that  we  have  this  power  of  acting  with* 
out  motives,  but  that  in  the  practical  exercise  of  the  power  we  are  always  guided  by 
motives  either  conscious  or  unconscious, — if  any  one  says  this,  he  asserts  a  barren 
proposition,  which  does  not  hiterfere  with  my  views,  and  which  may  or  may  not  b« 
true,  but  wliich  most  assuredly  no  one  has  ever  yet  succeeded  in  proving. 
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biased  by  system,  and  who  fonns  his  opinions  according  to  the 
evidence  actually  before  him.^^  If,  for  example,  I  am  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  character  of  any  person,  I  can  frequently  teU 
how  he  will  act  under  some  given  circumstances.  Should  I  fail 
in  this  prediction,  I  must  ascribe  my  error  not  to  the  arbitrary 
and  capricious  freedom  of  his  will,  nor  to  any  supernatural  pre- 
arrangement,  for  of  neither  of  these  things  have  we  the  slightest 
proof,  but  I  must  be  content  to  suppose  either  that  I  had  been 
misinformed  as  to  some  of  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was 
placed,  or  else  that  I  had  not  sufficiently  studied  the  ordinary 
operations  of  his  mind.  If,  however,  I  were  capable  of  correct 
reasoning,  and  if,  at  the  same  time,  I  had  a  complete  knowledge . 
both  of  his  disposition  and  of  all  the  events  by  which  he  was  sur- 
rounded, I  should  be  able  to  foresee  the  line  of  conduct  which,  \ 
in  consequence  of  those  events,  he  would  adopt.  ^'  ^ 

Rejecting,  then,  the  metaphysical  dogma  of  free  will,  and  the 
theological  dogma  of  predestined  events,^'  we  are  driven  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  actions  of  men,  being  determined  solely  by 
their  antecedents,  must  have  a  character  of  uniformity,  that  is 

"  That  is,  according  to  the  phenomenal  evidence  presented  to  the  understand- 
ing, and  estimated  hy  the  ordinary  logic  with  which  the  understanding  is  conyersant. 
But  Kant  has  made  a  most  remarkable  attempt  to  avoid  the  practical  consequences 
of  this,  by  asserting  that  freedom,  being  an  idea  produced  by  the  reason,  must  be 
referred  to  transcendental  laws  of  the  reason ;  that  is,  to  laws  which  are  removed 
from  the  domain  of  experience,  and  cannot  be  yerified  by  observation.  In  regard, 
however,  to  the  scientific  conceptions  of  the  understanding  (as  distinguished  from  the 
Reason)  he  fUly  admits  the  existence  of  a  Necessity  destructive  of  Liberty.  In  Note 
A,  at  the  end  of  this  chapter,  I  shall  put  together  the  most  important  passages  in 
which  Kant  unfolds  this  view. 

"  This  is,  of  course,  an  hypothetical  case,  merely  giyen  as  an  illustration.  We 
never  can  know  the  whole  of  any  man's  antecedents,  or  even  the  whole  of  our  own ; 
bat  it  is  certain  that  the  nearer  we  approach  to  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  antece- 
dent, the  more  likely  we  shall  be  to  predict  the  consequent. 

^  The  doctrine  of  providential  interference  is  bound  up  with  that  of  predestina- 
tion, because  the  Deity,  foreseeing  all  things,  must  have  foreseen  His  own  intention 
to  interfere.  To  deny  this  foresight,  is  to  limit  the  omniscience  of  God.  Those, 
therefore,  who  hold  that,  in  particular  cases,  a  special  providence  interrupts  the  or- 
dinary course  of  events,  most  also  hold  that  in  each  case  the  interruption  had  been 
predestined ;  otherwise  they  impeach  one  of  the  Divine  attributes.  For,  as  Thomas 
Aquinas  puts  it  {Meander's  Histary  qf  the  Churchy  vol.  viii.  p.  176),  "  knowledge,  as 
knowledge,  does  not  imply,  indeed,  causality ;  but  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  knowledge  be- 
longing to  the  artist  who  forms,  it  stands  in  the  relation  of  causality  to  that  which 
is  produced  by  his  art.^' 

The  same  argument  is  stated  by  Alciphron,  though  not  quite  so  conclusively ; 
Dialofftte,  vii.  sec.  20  in  BerMey'a  Works,  vol  i.  p.  616 :  and  as  to  the  Impossibility 
of  Omniscience  having  new  knowledge  or  an  afterthought,  see  Hitcheock'a  Religion 
of  Otology,  1861,  pp.  267,  828 ;  an  kifenious  work,  but  one  which  leaves  all  the 
real  difficulties  untouched.  Compare  liitier'8  HUt,  of  Ancient  Philoe.  vol.  iv.  pp. 
826,  827,  with  Tennemann,  Oeeeh,  der  Philoe.  vol.  vi.  pp.  161,  842-846,  vol.  ix.  pp. 
81-94,  vol.  xl.  p.  178;  and  in  particular,  the  question  raised  (vol.  viii.  p.  242)  *'0b 
das  Vorherwissen  Gottes  die  IJrsache  der  kiinftigen  Dinge  sey,  oder  nicbt.^  It  was 
to  meet  all  this,  that  some  asserted  the  eternity  of  matter,  and  others  the  existence 
of  two  original  principles,  one  good  and  one  evil.  Beaueobre,  Hietoire  de  Manicheey 
vol.  ii.  pp.  146,  146,  262,  886. 
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to  Bay,  must,  under  precisely  the  Bame  circuinstances,  always 
issae  in  precisely  the  same  results.  And  as  all  antecedents  are 
either  in  the  mind  or  out  of  it,  we  clearly  see  that  all  the  varia- 
tions in  the  results — ^in  other  words,  all  the  changes  of  which  his- 
tory is  full,  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  human  race,  their  progress 
or  their  decay,  their  happiness  or  their  misery — ^must  be  the  firuit 
of  a  double  action;  an  action  of  external  phenomena  upon  the 
mind,  and  another  action  of  the  mind  upon  the  phenomena. 

These  are  the  materiab  out  of  which  a  phUosophic  history 
can  alone  be  constructed.  On  the  one  hand,  we  have  the  human  ' 
mind  obeying  the  laws  of  its  own  existence,  and,  when  uncon- 
trolled by  external  agents,  developing  itself  according  to  the 
conditions  of  its  organization.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have 
what  is  called  Nature,  obeying  likewise  its  laws;  but  incessantly 
coming  into  contact  with  the  minds  of  men,  exciting  their  pas- 
sions, stimulating  their  intellect,  and  therefore  ^ving  to  their 
actions  a  direction  which  they  would  not  have  taken  without 
such  disturbance.  Thus  we  have  man  modifying  nature,  and 
nature  modifying  man;  while  out  of  this  reciprocal  modification 
all  events  must  necessarily  spring. 

The  problem  immediately  before  us,  is  to  ascertain  the  meth- 
od of  discovering  the  laws  of  this  double  modification :  and 
this,  as  we  shaU  presently  see,  leads  us  into  a  preliminary  inqui- 
ry as  to  which  of  the  two  modifications  is  the  more  important  ^ 
that  is  to  say,  whether  the  thoughts  and  desires  of  men  are  more 
influenced  by  physical  phenomena,  or  whether  the  physical  phe- 
nomena are  more  influenced  by  them.  For  it  is  evident  that 
whichever  class  is  the  more  active,  should  if  possible  be  studied 
before  the  other ;  and  this,  partly  because  its  results  will  be 
more  prominent,  and  therefore  more  easy  to  observe;  and  partly 
because  by  first  generalizing  the  laws  of  the  greater  power  we 
shaU  leave  a  smaller  residue  of  unexplained  facts  than  if  we  had 
begun  by  generalizing  the  laws  of  the  lesser  power.  But  before 
entering  into  this  examination,  it  will  be  convenient  to  state 
some  of  the  most  decisive  proofs  wc  now  possess  of  the  regularity 
with  which  mental  phenomena  succeed  each  other.  By  this 
means  the  preceding  views  will  be  considerably  strengthened; 
and  we  shall,  at  the  same  time,  be  able  to  see  what  those  re- 
sources are  which  have  been  already  employed  in  elucidating 
this  great  subject. 

That  the  results  actually  effected  are  extremely  valuable,  is 
evident  not  only  from  the  wide  surface  which  the  generalizations 
cover,  but  also  from  the  extraordinary  precautions  with  which 
they  have  been  made.  For  while  most  moral  inquiries  have  de- 
pended on  some  theological  or  metaphysical  hypothesis,  the  in- 
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restigaiions  to  which  I  allude  are  exclnsiTely  inductiye ;  they 
are  based  on  collections  of  almost  inntimerable  facts,  extending 
over  many  conntries,  thrown  into  the  clearest  of  all  forms,  the 
ferm  of  arithmetical  tables ;  and  finally,  they  haye  been  pnt  to- 
gether by  men  who,  being  for  the  most  part  mere  government 
ofllcials,'*  had  no  particular  theory  to  maintain,  and  no  interest 
in  distorting  the  truth  of  the  reports  they  were  directed  to 
make. 

The  most  oomprehensiye  inferences  respecting  the  actions  of 
men,  which  are  admitted  by  all  parties  as  incontestable  truths, 
are  derived  fiom  this  or  firom  analogous  sources;  they  rest  on  statis- 
tical evidence,  and  are  expressed  in  mathematical  language.  And 
whoever  is  aware  of  how  much  has  been  discovered  by  this  single 
method,  must  not  only  recognise  the  uniformity  with  which 
mental  phenomena  succeed  each  other,  but  must,  I  think,  feel 
sanguine  that  stiU  more  important  discoveries  will  be  made,  so 
soon  as  there  are  brought  into  play  those  other  powerful  re- 
sources which  even  the  present  state  of  knowledge  will  abun- 
dantly supply.  Without,  however,  anticipating  future  inquiries, 
we  are,  for  the  moment,  only  concerned  with  those  proofs  of  the 
existence  of  a  uniformity  in  human  affairs  which  statisticians 
have  been  the  first  to  bring  forward. 

The  actions  of  men  are  by  an  easy  and  obvious  division  sepa- 
mted  into  two  classes,  the  virtuous  and  the  vicious ;  and  as  these 
classes  are  correlative,  and  when  put  together  compose  the  total 
of  our  moral  conduct,  it  follows  that  whatever  increases  the  one, 
win  in  a  relative  point  of  view  diminish  the  other ;  so  that  if  we 
can  in  any  period  detect  a  uniformity  and  a  method  in  the  vices 
of  a  people,  there  must  be  a  corresponding  regularity  in  their 
virtues  ;  or  if  we  could  prove  a  regularity  in  their  virtues,  we 
should  necessarily  infer  an  equal  regularity  in  their  vices  ;  the 
two  sets  of  actions  being,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  division, 
merely  supplementary  to  each  other.**  Or,  to  express  this  pro- 
position in  another  way,  it  is  evident  that  if  it  can  be  demon- 
strated that  the  bad  actions  of  men  vary  in  obedience  to  the 

"  Dufau,  TraiUde  Statutiqw,  pp.  76,  148. 

'^  Some  moralists  have  alao  established  a  third  class  of  actions,  which  they  call 
indifferent,  as  belonging  neither  to  yirtue  nor  to  vice ;  and  hence  there  arose  the  &- 
mous  doctrine  of  probability,  set  up  by  several  eminent  Romish  casuists,  and  hotly 
attacked  by  Pascal.  But  this,  if  we  put  aside  its  worst  feature,  namely  its  practical 
bearings,  is  merely  a  question  of  definition ;  inasmuch  as  every  indiiferent  act  must 
lean  on  the  side  either  of  evil  or  of  good,  and  may  therefore  be  referred  to  the  cat- 
egory to  which  it  inclines ;  and  certainly  every  increase  of  vice  diminishes  virtue 
relatively,  though  not  always  absolutely.  Among  the  Greek  philosophers  there  was 
a  schism  on  this  pomt:  *Ap4a'Kti  Zl  a^ois  (u  e.  Stoics)  ^lySiy  fi4ao¥  ttvm  isperiis  koL 
KOtclas'  tAw  TtptwarriTiKSp  firra^b  hp^rris  jcoI  kokIus  that  \rf6rrmw  r^ip  wpOKoHiv, 
Diojf,  Laert.  de  ViiU  Philowphonmi^  lib.  vii.  segm.  127,  vol.  i.  p.  445. 
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changeB  in  the  Barrounding  Bocieijy  we  shall  he  ohliged  to  infer 
ihat  their  good  actions,  which  are,  as  it  were,  the  residne  of  their 
had.  ones,  vary  in  the  same  manner  ;  and  we  shall  he  forced  to 
the  further  conclusion,  that  such  variations  aie  the  result  of  laige 
and  general  causes,  which,  working  upon  the  aggregate  of  socie- 
ty, must  produce  certain  consequences,  without  regard  to  the 
volition  of  those  particular  men  of  whom  the  society  is  com- 
posed. 

Such  is  the  regularity  we  expect  to  find,  if  the  actions  of  men 
are  governed  hy  the  state  of  the  society  in  which  they  occur  ; 
while,  on. the  other  hand,  if  we  can  find  no  such  regularity,  we 
may  helieve  that  their  actions  depend  on  some  capricious  and 
personal  principle  peculiar  to  ^ach  man,  as  free  will  or  the  like. 
It  hecomes,  therefore,  in  the  highest  degree  important  to  ascer- 
tain whether  or  not  there  exists  a  regularity  in  the  entire  moral 
conduct  of  a  given  society;  and  this  is  precisely  one  of  those 
questions  for  the  decision  of  which  statistics  supply  us  with  ma- 
terials of  immense  value. 

For  the  main  ohject  of  legislation  heing  to  protect  the  inno- 
cent against  the  guUty,  it  naturally  follow^  that  European  gov- 
ernments, so  soon  as  they  hecame  aware  of  the  importance  of 
statistics,  should  hegin  to  collect  evidence  respecting  the  crimes 
they  were  expected  to  punish.  This  evidence  has  gone  on  accu- 
mulating, until  it  now  forms  of  itself  a  large  body  of  literature, 
containing,  with  the  commentaries  connected  with  it,  an  im- 
mense array  of  facts,  so  carefully  compiled,  and  so  well  and 
clearly  digested,  that  more  may  he  learned  from  it  respecting  the 
moral  nature  of  Man  than  can  be  gathered  from  all  the  accumu- 
lated experience  of  preceding  ages.'*  But  as  it  will  be  im- 
possible in  this  Intrcduction  to  give  any  thing  like  a  complete 
statement  of  those  inferences  which,  in  the  actual  state  of  statis- 
tics, we  are  authorized  to  draw,  I  diall  content  myself  with  ex- 
amining two  or  three  of  the  most  important,  and  pointing  out 
the  connexion  between  them. 

Of  aU  offences,  it  might  well  be  supposed  that  the  crime  of 
murder  is  one  of  the  most  arbitrary  and  irr^ular.    For  when  we 

"  I  say  this  advisedly :  and  whoerer  bas  examined  these  subjects  must  be  aware 
of  ilie  way  in  which  writers  on  morals  repeat  the  commonplace  and  hackneyed  no- 
tion of  their  predecessors ;  so  that  a  man,  after  reading  every  thing  that  has  been 
written  on  moral  conduct  and  moral  philosophy,  will  find  himself  nearly  as  much  in 
the  dark  as  when  his  studies  first  began.  The  most  accurate  investigators  of  the 
human  nund  have  hitherto  been  the  poets,  particularly  Homer  and  Shakspeare ;  but 
these  extraordinary  observers  mainly  occupied  themselves  with  the  concrete  phe- 
nomena of  life ;  and  if  they  analyzed,  as  they  probably  did,  they  have  concealed 
the  steps  of  the  process,  so  that  now  we  can  only  verify  their  conclusions  empiri- 
cally. The  great  advance  made  by  the  statisticians  consists  in  applying  to  these  in- 
quiries the  doctrine  of  averages,  which  no  one  thought  of  doing  before  the  eighteenth 
century. 

VOL.  I. — 2 
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consider  that  this,  though  generally  the  crowning  act  of  a  long 
career  of  yice,  is  often  the  immediate  result  of  what  seems  a  sud- 
den impulse ;  that  when  premeditated,  its  committal,  even  with 
the  least  chance  of  impunity,  requires  a  rare  combination  of  fayor- 
able  circumstances  for  which  the  criminal  will  frequently  wait ; 
that  he  has  thus  to  bide  his  time,  and  look  for  opportunities  he 
cannot  control ;  that  when  the  time  has  come,  his  heiurt  may  &il 
him  ;  that  the  question  whether  or  not  he  shall  commit  the 
crime  may  depend  on  a  balance  of  conflicting  motives,  such  as 
fear  of  the  law,  a  dread  of  the  penalties  held  out  by  religion,  the 
prickings  of  his  own  conscience,  the  apprehensions  of  future  re- 
morse, the  love  of  gain,  jealousy,  revenge,  desperation  ; — ^when 
we  put  all  these  things  together,  there  arises  such  a  complica- 
tion of  causes,  that  we  might  reasonably  despair  of  detecting  any 
order  or  method  in  the  result  of  those  subtle  and  shifting  agen- 
cies by  which  murder  is  either  caused  or  prevented.  But  now, 
how  stands  the  &ct  ?  The  fact  is,  that  murder  is  committed 
with  as  much  regularity,  and  bears  as  uniform  a  relation  to  cer- 
tain known  circumstances,  as  do  the  movements  of  the  tides, 
[  and  the  rotations  of  the  seasons.  M.  Quetelet,  who  has  spent 
his  life  in  collecting  and  methodizing  the  statistics  of  different 
countries,  states,  as  the  result  of  his  laborious  researches,  that 
^'in  every  thing  which  concerns  crime,  the*  same  numbers  re-oc-> 
cur  with  a  constancy  which  cannot  be  mistaken  ;  and  that  this 
is  the  case  even  with  those  crimes  which  seem  quite  independent 
of  human  foresight,  such,  for  instance,  as  murders,  which  are 
generally  committed  after  quarrels  arising  from  circumstances 
apparently  casuaL  Nevertheless,  we  know  from  experience  that 
every  year  there  not  only  take  place  nearly  the  same  number  of 
muiders,  but  that  even  the  instruments  by  which  they  are  com- 
mitted are  employed  in  the  same  proportion."'^  This  was  the 
language  used  in  1835  by  confessedly  the  first  statistician  in 
Europe,  and  every  subsequent  investigation  has  confirmed  its 
accuracy.  For  later  inquiries  have  ascertained  the  extraordi- 
nary &ct,  that  the  uniform  reproduction  of  crime  is  more  clearly 
marked,  and  more  capable  of  being  predicted,  than  are  the  phys- 
ical laws  connected  with  the  disease  and  destruction  of  our 

*  "  Dans  tout  cc  qui  Be  rapporte  aux  crimefl,  les  mdmes  nombres  se  reproduisent 
avec  ttue  Constance  telle,  qu^il  serait  impossible  de  la  m^connattre,  mdme  pour  ceux 
des  crimes  qui  sembleraient  devoir  6chapper  le  plus  &  toute  provision  humaine,  tela 
que  les  meurtres,  puisqu'ils  se  commettent,  en  g^n^ral,  h  la  suite  de  rises  qui  nai»- 
sent  sans  motife,  et  dans  les  drconstances,  en  apparence,  les  plus  fortuites.  Cepen- 
dani  rexp6rience  prouve  que  non-seulement  les  meurtres  sont  annuellement  k  peu 
pr^  en  mdme  nombre,  mais  encore  que  les  instrumens  qui  servent  i,  les  commettre 
sont  employ^  dans  les  m^mes  proportions.**  Quetelet  9ur  Vllcmme,  Paris,  1886, 
ToL  !.  p.  7  ;  see  also  toI.  il  pp.  164,  247. 
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bodies.  Thus,  for  infltance,  the  number  of  peiBons  accused  of 
crime  in  France  between  1826  and  1844  was,  bj  a  ringolar  coin- 
cidence, about  equal  to  the  male  deaths  which  took  place  in 
Paris  during  the  same  period,  the  difference  being  that  the  fluc- 
tuations in  the  amount  of  crime  were  actually  smaller  than  the 
fluctuations  in  the  mortality ;  while  a  similar  r^ularitj  was  ob- 
served in  each  separate  offence,  all  of  which  obeyed  the  same  law 
of  uniform  and  periodical  repetition.'* 

This,  indeed,  will  appear  strange  to  those  who  believe  that 
human  actions  depend  more  on  the  peculiarities  of  each  individ- 
ual than  on  the  general  state  of  society.  But  another  circum- 
stance remains  behind  still  more  strilong.  Among  public  and 
registered  crimes,  there  is  none  which  seems  so  completely  de- 
pendent on  the  individual  as  suicide.  Attempts  to  murder  or  to 
rob  may  be,  and  constantly  are,  successfully  resisted  ;  baffled 
sometimes  by  the  party  attacked,  sometimes  by  the  officers  of 
justice.  But  an  attempt  to  commit  suicide  is  much  less  liable 
to  interruption.  The  man  who  is  determined  to  kill  himself,  is 
not  prevented  at  the  last  moment  by  the  strug^es  of  an  enemy ; 
and  as  he  can  easily  guard  against  the  inteiference  of  the  civil 
power,**  his  act  becomes  as  it  were  isolated  ;  it  is  cut  off  from 
foreign  disturbances,  and  seems  more  clearly  the  product  of  his 
own  volition  than  any  other  offence  could  possibly  be.    We  may 

S4  tt  x]i|]3^  iji  twenty  years*  obeenraUons,  the  number  of  penonaaocnaed  of  varl- 
oua  crimes  in  France,  and  registered  under  their  reflpective  ages,  scarcely  varieo  at 
any  age  from  year  to  year,  comparing  the  proportion  per  cent,  under  each  age  with 
the  totals.  The  number  of  persons  accused  in  all  France,  in  the  years  1826  to  1844, 
was  about  equal  to  the  deaths  of  males  registered  in  Paris ;  but  singularly  enough, 
the  former  results  are  more  regular  than  the  latter,  notwithstanding  the  accidental 
causes  which  might  aflSect  them ; — notwithstanding  even  a  rerolution  in  Paris,  whidi 
conTuJsed  society  and  brought  in  a  new  dynasty.**^  Brmm  &h  ike  Uniform  AeUon 
of  the  Human  WiU^  in  7%e  Aeewranee  Maganne,  no.  viii.  July,  181^2,  pp.  S41r,  860. 
That  the  variations  in  crime  are  less  than  uiose  of  mortality,  is  also  noticed  in  8ta» 
HeUq^te  Morale^  pp.  18,  84,  in  Mimovree  de  PAcad6mie  deBelgiqw^  roL  xxi.  Braxellefl, 
1848,  4to. 

*  The  folly  of  lawgivers  thinking  that  by  their  enactments  they  can  diminish 
suicide,  is  exposed  by  M.  C.  Comte  in  his  TraiU  de  lAgieUUwn^  vol.  i.  p.  486.  See 
also  some  good  remarks  by  Jefferson,  in  his  observations  on  Crinunal  Law,  in  Ap- 
pencUx  to  JtffvnofCe  Memoire^  by  Jiandolph^  voL  i.  pp.  126,  127.  Heber  {Journey 
through  ImSoy  vol.  i.  pp.  889,  890)  found  that  the  English  Government  had  vainly 
attempted  to  check  the  suicides  frequently  committed  at  Benares  by  drowning ; 
and  in  our  country  the  interference  of  legislators  is  met  by  the  peijury  of  jurors, 
smce,  as  Bentham  says,  English  juries  do  not  hesitate  to  violate  their  oaths  by  de- 
claring the  suicide  to  be  non  eompoe,  Principlee  of  Penal  Law^  in  BenthanCe 
Worke^  edit.  Bowring,  1843,  vol.  i.  pp.  479, 480.  In  regard  to  the  determination  of 
the  individual,  and  the  impossibility  of  baffling  his  intention,  there  are  cases  re- 
corded of  persons  who,  bein^  deprived  of  the  ordinary  means  of  destruction,  put 
an  end  to  life  by  holding  theur  breath ;  while  others  effected  their  purpose  by  turn* 
Ing  back  their  tongue  so  as  to  exclude  air  from  the  larynx.  MliUeonU  ITumam 
Phyeidogy,  pp.  491,  492. 
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also  add  tfaat^  unlike  crimes  in  general,  it  is  rarely  caused  by  the 
instigation  of  confederates  ;  so  that  men,  not  being  goaded  into 
it  by  their  companions,  are  uninfluenced  by  one  ^reat  class  of 
external  associations  which  might  hamper  what  is  termed  the 
freedom  of  their  wilL  It  may,  therefore,  very  naturally  be 
thought  impracticable  to  refer  suicide  to  general  principles,  or  to 
detect  any  thing  like  regularity  in  an  o£fence  which  is  so  eccentric, 
so  solitary,  so  impossible  to  control  by  legislation,  and  which  the 
most  vigilant  police  can  do  nothing  to  diminish.  Theie  is  also  an- 
other obstacle  that  impedes  our  view  ;  this  is,  that  even  the  best 
evidence  respecting  suicide  must  always  be  veiy  imperfect.  In 
cases  of  drowning,  for  example,  deaths  are  liable  to  be  returned 
as  suicides  which  are  accidental ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  some 
are  called  accidental  which  are  voluntary.'*  Thus  it  is,  that  self- 
murder  seems  to  be  not  only  capricious  and  uncontrollable,  but 
also  very  obscure  in  regard  to  proof ;  so  that  on  all  these  grounds 
it  might  be  reasonable  to  despair  of  ever  tracing  it  to  those  gen- 
eral causes  by  which  it  is  produced. 

These  hein^  the  peculiarities  of  this  singular  crime,  it  is 
surely  an  astonishing  feu^t,  that  all  the  evidence  we  possess  re- 
specting it  points  to  one  great  conclusion,  and  can  leave  no  doubt 
on  our  minds  that  suicide  is  merely  the  product  of  the  general 
condition  of  society,  and  that  the  individual  felon  only  carries 
into  effect  what  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  preceding  circum- 
stances.'' In  a  given  state  of  society,  a  certain  number  of  per- 
sons must  put  an  end  to  their  own  life.  This  is  the  general 
law  ;  and  the  special  question  as  to  who  shall  commit  the  crime 
depends  of  course  upon  special  laws  ;  which,  however,  in  their 
total  action,  must  obey  the  large  social  law  to  which  they  are 
all  subordinate.  And  the  power  of  the  larger  law  is  so  irresisti- 
ble, that  neither  the  love  of  life  nor  the  fear  of  another  world  can 
avail  any  thing  towards  even  checking  its  operation.  The  causes 
of  this  remarkable  regularity  I  shall  hereafter  examine  ;  but  the 

**  This  dflo  applies  to  other  cases  besides  those  of  drowning.  See  Tavlar's  Med- 
ical Jurisprudeneej  1846,  pp.  687,  697  ;  and  on  the  difficulty  of  always  distinguish- 
ing a  real  suicide  from  an  apparent  one,  see  JS»avind^  Maladies  MenUUes,  vol.  i.  p.  676. 
From  a  third  to  a  half  of  all  suicides  are  by  drowning.  Compare  Dufau,  TraiU  de 
StaiiiUoue,  p.  804;  Wintlow's  AnaUmy  of  Suicide,  1840,  p.  277 ;  Quetelet,  Staiuf 
Hqme  Morale,  p.  66.  But  among  these,  many  are  no  doubt  involuntary ;  and  it  is 
certain  that  popular  opinion  grossly  exaggerates  the  length  of  time  during  which  it  is 
possible  to  remain  under  water.    Jurodi^e  Svraertfy  1846,  pp.  89-92. 

*'  Tout  semble  d^pendre  de  causes  d^termin^es.  Ainai,  nous  trouvons  annuelle- 
ment  k  pen  prds  le  mime  nombre  de  suicides,  non-seulement  en  e^n^ral,  mais  encore 
en  faisant  la  ^stinction  des  sexes,  celle  des  Ages,  ou  mSme  celle  des  instruments  em- 
ployte  pour  se  d6truire.  Une  ann^  reproduit  si  fiddlement  les  chiffres  de  Fannte  qui 
a  pr6o6d6,  qu*on  pent  pr6yohr  ce  qui  doit  arriver  dans  Tannte  qui  ya  suivre."  QtuUUt^ 
8iatieHqueM<^rale,  1848,  p.  86 ;  see  also  p.  40. 
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exifltence  of  the  r^ularity  is  familiar  to  whoever  is  convenant 
with  moral  statistics.  In  the  different  coontries  for  which  we 
have  returns,  we  find  year  by  year  the  same  proportion  of  persons 
patting  an  end  to  their  own  existence  ;  so  that,  after  making  al- 
lowance for  the  impossibility  of  collecting  complete  evidence,  we 
are  able  to  predict,  within  a  very  small  limit  of  error,  the  num- 
ber of  voluntary  deaths  for  each  ensuing  period  ;  supposing,  of 
course,  that  the  social  circumstances  do  not  undergo  any  marked 
change.  Even  in  London,  notwithstanding  the  vicissitudes  in- 
cidental to  the  hugest  and  most  luxurious  capital  in  the  world, 
we  find  a  regularity  greater  than  could  be  expected  by  the  most 
sanguine  believer  in  socied  laws ;  since  politicid  excitement,  mer- 
cantile excitement,  and  the  misery  produced  by  ihe  deamess  ol 
food,  are  all  causes  of  suicide,  and  are  all  constantly  varying.** 
Nevertheless,  in  this  vast  metropolis,  about  240  persons  every 
year  make  away  with  themselves  ;  the  annual  suicides  oscillat- 
ing, from  the  pressuro  of  temporary  causes,  between  266,  the 
highest,  and  213,  Jhe  lowest.  In  1846,  which  was  the  great 
year  of  excitement  caused  by  the  railway  panic,  the  suicides  in 
London  wero  266 ;  in  1847  began  a  slight  improvement,  and 
they  fell  to  256  ;  in  1848  they  were  247  ;  in  1849  they  were 
213  ;  and  in  1850  they  were  229." 

Such  is  some,  and  only  some,  of  the  evidence  we  now 
possess  respecting  the  regularity  with  which,  in  the  same  states 
of  society,  the  same  crimes  are  necessarily  reproduced.  To  ap- 
preciate the  full  force  of  this  evidence,  we  must  remember  that 
it  is  not  an  arbitrary  selection  of  particular  facts,  but  that  it  is 
generalized  from  an  exhaustive  statement  of  criminal  statistics, 
consisting  of  many  millions  of  observations,  extending  over  coun- 
tries in  different  mides  of  civilization,  with  different  laws,  differ- 
ent opinions,  different  morals,  different  habits.  If  we  add  to 
this,  that  these  statistics  have  been  collected  by  persons  specially 
employ^  for  that  purpose,  with  every  means  of  arriving  at  the 
truth,  and  with  no  interest  to  deceive,  it  surely  must  be  admit- 
ted that  the  existence  of  crime,  according  to  a  fixed  and  uniform 

"  On  the  causes  of  suicides,  see  Bvrdaeh*8  TraiU  de  PhytioioaU^  roL  r.  pp.  476- 
478  ;  and  Forry*8  Climate  and  its  Endemic  Influence*^  p.  829.  The  latest  researches 
of  M.  Casper  confirm  the  statement  of  earlier  statisticians^  that  suicide  is  more  fre- 
quent among  Protestants  than  among  Catholics.  Ceuper,  DenkwurdigkeiUn  mmt 
VMdiciniaehen  Btaiistik,  Berlin,  1846,  p.  189. 

^  See  the  tables  in  ITis  Auurance  Magazine^  no.  It.  p.  809,  no.  t.  p.  84,  no.  Tiii. 
p.  850.  These  are  the  only  complete  consecutiye  returns  of  London  suicides  yet 
published ;  those  issued  by  the  police  being  imperfect.    Auurance  Maaagmcy  no.  r. 

r58.    From  inquiries  made  for  me  at  the  General  Register  Office,  in  January,  1866, 
learnt  that  there  was  an  intention  of  completing  the  yearly  returns,  but  I  do  not 
know  iif  this  has  since  been  done. 
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floheme,  u  a  fact  more  clearly  attested  than  any  other  in  the 
moral  history  of  man.  We  have  here  parallel  chains  of  evidence 
formed  with  extreme  care,  under  the  most  different  circnm- 
stances,  and  all  pointing  in  the  same  direction  ;  all  of  them 
forcing  ns  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  offences  of  men  are  the  re- 
sult not  so  much  of  the  vices  of  the  individual  offender  as  of  the 
state  of  society  into  which  that  individual  is  thrown.'^  This  is 
an  inference  resting  on  broad  and  tangible  proofs  accessible  to  all 
the  world  ;  and  as  such  cannot  be  overturned,  or  even  impeach- 
ed, by  any  of  those  hypotheses  with  which  metaphysicians  and 
theologians  have  hitherto  perplexed  the  study  of  past  events. 

Those  readers  who  are  acquainted  with  the  manner  in  which 
in  the  physical  world  the  operations  of  the  laws  of  nature  are 
constantly  disturbed,  will  expect  to  find  in  the  moral  world  dis- 
turbances equally  active.  Such  aberrations  proceed,  in  both  in- 
stances, from  minor  laws,  which  at  particuLEir  points  meet  the 
larger  laws,  and  thus  alter  their  normal  action.  Of  this,  the  science 
of  mechanics  affords  a  good  example  in  the  instance  of  that  beauti- 
ful theory  called  the  parallelogram  of  forces  ;  according  to  which 
the  forces  are  to  each  other  in  the  same  proportion  as  is  the  di- 
agonal of  their  respective  parallelograms.*'  This  is  a  law  preg- 
nant with  great  results ;  it  is  connected  with  those  important 
mechanical  resources,  the  composition  and  resolution  of  forces  ; 
and  no  one  acquainted  with  the  evidence  on  which  it  stands, 
ever  thought  of  questioning  its  truth.  But  the  moment  we 
avail  ourselves  of  it  for  practical  pmposes,  we  find  that  in  its  ac- 
tion it  is  warped  by  other  laws,  such  as  those  concerning  the 
Motion  of  air,  and  the  different  density  of  the  bodies  on  which 
we  operate,  arising  from  their  chemical  composition,  or,  as  some 
suppose,  finom  their  atomic  arrangement.  Perturbations  being 
thus  let  in,  the  pure  and  simple  action  of  the  mechanical  law 
disappears.  Still,  and  although  the  results  of  the  law  are  inces- 
santly disturbed,  the  law  itself  remains  intact.*'  Just  in  the 
same  way,  the  great  social  law,  that  the  moral  actions  of  men 
are  the  product  not  of  their  volition,  but  of  their  antecedents,  is 

**  L^expSrience  d^montre  en  effet,  avec  toate  I'^vidence  possible,  cette  opinion, 
qui  ponrra  sembler  paradoxale  au  premier  abord,  que  cW  la  societi  gut  prepare  U 
erime^  et  que  U  eaupabU  H*est  que  rinsirument  qui  Vexkcute^  Quetelet  eur  rHomme^ 
ToL  ii.  p.  825. 

*^  The  diagonal  always  giving  the  resultant  when  each  side  represents  a  force ; 
and  if  we  look  on  the  resultant  as  a  compound  force,  a  comparison  of  diagonals  be- 
comes a  comparison  of  compounds. 

"  A  law  of  nature  being  merely  a  generalization  of  relations,  and  having  no  ex- 
istence except  in  the  mind,  is  essentially  intangible  ;  and  therefore,  however  small 
the  law  may  be,  it  can  never  admit  of  exceptions,  though  its  operation  may  admit  of 
innumerable  exceptions.    Hence,  as  Dugald  Stewart  {PhUoeophy  cf  the  Mind^  vol.  Ii. 
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itself  liable  to  disturbances  which  trouble  its  operation  without 
affecting  its  truth.  And  this  is  quite  sufficient  to  explain  those 
slight  variations  which  we  find  firom  year  to  jear  in  the  total 
amount  of  crime  produced  by  the  same  country.  Indeed,  look- 
ing at  the  &ct  that  the  moral  world  is  far  more  abundant  in 
materials  than  the  physical  world,  the  only  ground  for  astonish- 
ment is,  that  these  variations  should  not  be  greater  ;  and  from 
the  circumstance  that  the  discrepancies  aro  so  trifling,  we  may 
form  some  idea  of  the  prodigious  energy  of  those  vast  social  laws, 
which,  though  constantly  interrupted,  seem  to  triumph  over 
every  obstacle,  and  which,  when  ezamined  by  the  aid  of  large 
numbers,  scarcely  undergo  any  sensible  perturbation." 

Nor  is  it  merely  the  crimes  of  men  which  are  marked  by  this 
uniformity  of  sequence.  Even  the  number  of  marriages  annu- 
ally contracted,  is  determined,  not  by  the  temper  and  wishes  of 
individuals,  but  by  lai^  general  facts,  over  which  individuals 
can  exercise  no  authority.  It  is  now  known  that  marriages  bear 
a  fixed  and  definite  rclation  to  the  price  of  corn  ;^  and  m  Eng- 
land the  experience  of  a  century  has  proved  that,  instead  of 

p.  211)  rightly  says,  we  can  only  refer  to  the  laws  of  nature  "by  a  sort  of  figure  or 
metapnor.'*  This  is  constantly  lost  sight  of  even  by  authors  of  repute ;  some  of 
whom  speak  of  l^ws  as  if  they  were  causes,  and  therefore  liable  to  interruption  by 
larger  causes ;  while  other  writers  pronounce  them  to  be  "  delegated  agencies"  from 
the  Deity.  Coibpare  ProuCa  Bridgemtter  Treatise,  pp.  818,  436,  496 ;  SadUr't  Law 
of  FopulaiUnj  vol.  ii.  p.  67  ;  Burdaeh^s  PhysiologU,  vol.  1.  p.  160.  Mr.  Paget,  in  his 
.  able  work,  Lechtm  on  Pathology^  vol.  i.  p.  481,  toL  ii.  p.  642,  with  much  greater 
accuracy  calls  such  cases  "  apparent  exceptions**  to  laws ;  but  it  would  be  better  to  say, 
**  exceptions  to  the  operations  of  laws."  The  context  clearly  proves  that  Mr.  Paget 
distinctly  apprehends  the  difference ;  but  a  slight  alteration  of  this  kind  would  prevent 
confbsion  in  the  minds  of  ordinary  readers. 

"  Mr.  Rawson,  in  his  Inquiry  into  the  8tatittic8  of  Crime  in  England  and  WaUi 
(published  in  the  Journal  of  the  StatiUieal  Sodetyy  vol.  U.  pp.  816-844),  says,  p.  827, 
"No  greater  proof  can  be  given  of  the  possibility  of  arriving  at  certain  constants 
with  regard  to  crime,  than  the  fact  which  appears  in  the  followmg  table,  that  the 
greatest  variation  which  has  taken  place  during  the  last  three  years,  in  the  propor* 
tion  of  any  class  of  criminals  at  the  same  period  of  life,  has  not  exceeded  a  half  per 
cent.'*  See  also  Report  of  BriO^  Attodalionfor  1889,  Transae.  of  8ee.y  p^  1 18.— 
Indeed  all  writers  who  have  examined  the  evidence  are  forced  to  admit  this  regular- 
ity, however  they  may  wish  to  explain  it.  M.  Dufau  {TraitS  de  StatitHque,  p.  144) 
says,  **Le8  fiBiits  de  Tordre  moral  sont,  aussi  bien  que  ceux  de  I'ordre  naturel,  le  {hto- 
duit  de  causes  constantes  et  r^gulidres,**  &c. ;  and  at  p.  867,  **  C*est  ainsi  que  le  monde 
moral  se  pr^sente  4  nous,  de  ce  point  de  vue,  comme  offrant,  de  m^me  que  le  monde 
physique,  un  ensemble  continu  d'effets  dus  k  des  causes  constantes  et  r^uli^res, 
don  U  appartient  surtout  41a  statistique  de  constater  raction."  See  to  the  same  ef- 
fect Moreau^Chrittophe  dee  Prisons  en  France,  Paris,  1888,  pp.  68,  189. 

■*  "  It  is  curious  to  observe  how  intimate  a  relation  exists  between  the  price  of 
food  and  the  number  of  marriages.**  ....  *^The  relation  that  subsists  between 
the  price  of  food  and  the  number  of  marriages  is  not  confined  to  our  own  country ; 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that,  had  we  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  facts,  we  should 
see  the  like  result  in  every  civilized  community.  We  possess  the  necessary  returns 
from  France,  and  these  fully  bear  out  the  view  that  has  been  given.**  Porter's  Pro- 
grtu  of  the  Nation^  vol.  ii  pp.  244,  246,  London,  1888. 
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haying  any  connexion  with  personal  feelings,  they  are  simply 
regulated  by  the  average  earnings  of  the  great  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple :"  so  that  this  immense  social  and  religions  institution  is 
not  only  swayed,  but  is  completely  controlled,  by  the  price  of 
food  and  by  ike  rate  of  wages.  In  other  cases,  uniformity  has 
been  detected,  though  the  causes  of  the  uniformity  are  still  un- 
known. Thus,  to  give  a  curions  instance,  we  are  now  able  to 
prove  that  the  aberrations  of  memory  are  marked  by  this  gene- 
ral character  of  necessary  and  invariable  order.  The  post-offices 
of  London  and  of  Paris  have  latterly  published  returns  of  the 
number  of  letters  which  the  writers,  through  forgetfiilness,  omit- 
ted to  direct ;  and,  making  allowance  for  the  difference  of  cir- 
cumstances, the  returns  are  year  after  year  copies  of  each  other. 
Year  after  year  the  same  proportion  of  letter-writers  forget  this 
dmple  act ;  so  that  for  each  successive  period  we  can  actually 
foretell  the  number  of  persons  whose  memory  will  fiail  them  in 
regard  to  this  trifling  and,  as  it  might  appear,  accidental  occur- 
rence. »• 

To  those  who  have  a  steady  conception  of  the  regularity  of 
events,  and  have  firmly  seized  the  great  truth  that  the  actions  of 
men,  being  guided  by  their  antecedents,  are  in  reality  never  in- 
consistent, but,  however  capricious  they  may  appear,  only  form 
part  of  one  vast  scheme  of  universal  order,  of  which  we  in  the 
present  state  of  knowledge  can  barely  see  the  outline, — to  those 
who  understand  this,  which  is  at  once  the  key  and  the  basis  of 
history,  the  facts  just  adduced,  so  fax  from  being  strange,  will  be 
precisely  what  would  have  been  expected,  and  ought  long  since 
to  have  been  known.  Indeed,  the  progress  of  inquiry  is  be- 
coming so  rapid  and  so  earnest,  that  I  entertain  little  doubt  that 
before  another  century  has  elapsed,  the  chain  of  evidence  will  be 
complete,  and  it  will  be  as  rare  to  find  an  historian  who  denies 
the  undeviating  regularity  of  the  moral  world,  as  it  now  is  to 
find  a  philosopher  who  denies  the  regularity  of  the  material 
world. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  the  preceding  proofii  of  our  actions 
being  regulated  by  law,  have  been  derived  from  statistics  ;  a 
branch  of  knowledge  which,  though  still  in  its  injEsmcy,'^  has 

*  **The  marriage  retnnis  of  1860  and  1861  exhibit  the  excess  which  since  1760 
has  been  invariably  observed  when  the  substantial  earnings  of  the  people  are  above 
the  average.**    Journal  of  Siatitiioal  Society^  vol.  xv.  p.  186. 

"*  See  SomervUWa  FhyHeal  Otography^  vol.  iL  pp.  409-411,  which,  says  this  able 
writer,  proves  that  "  forgetfulness  as  well  as  free  wUl  is  under  constant  laws.**  But 
this  is  using  the  word  free  will  in  a  sense  different  from  that  commonly  employed. 

**  Achenwall,  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  is  usually  considered  to 
be  the  first  systematic  writer  on  statistics,  and  is  said  to  have  ^ven  them  their  pre- 
sent name.    See  LtwU^  Methods  of  Obsirvaiion  and  Rea9ontng  in  Politiet^  1862^ 
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already  thrown  more  light  on  the  study  of  human  nature  than 
all  the  sciences  put  tc^ther.  But  although  the  statisticians 
have  heen  the  first  to  investigate  this  great  subject  by  treating 
it  according  to  those  methods  of  reasoning  which  in  other  fields 
have  been  found  successfiil ;  and  although  they  have,  by  the  mh 
plication  of  numbers,  brought  to  bear  upon  it  a  very  powernil 
engine  for  eliciting  truth, — ^we  must  not,  on  that  account,  sup- 
pose that  there  are  no  other  resouroes  remaining  by  which  it 
may  likewise  be  cultivated  ;  nor  should  we  infer  that  because  the 
physical  sciences  have  not  yet  been  applied  to  history,  they  are 
therefore  inapplicable  to  it.  Indeed,  when  we  consider  the  in- 
cessant contact  between  man  and  the  external  world,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  there  must  be  an  intimate  connexion  between  human 
actions  and  physical  laws ;  so  that  if  physical  science  has  not 
hitherto  been  brought  to  bear  upon  history,  the  reason  is,  either 
that  historians  have  not  pereeived  the  connexion,  or  else  that, 
having  peroeived  it,  they  have  been  destitute  of  the  knowledge 
by  wUch  its  workii^  can  be  traced.  Hence  there  has  arisen 
an  unnatural  separation  of  the  two  great  departments  of  inquiry, 
the  study  of  the  internal,  and  that  of  the  external :  and  although, 
in  the  present  state  of  European  literature,  there  are  some  un- 
mistakable symptoms  of  a  desire  to  break  down  this  artificial 
barrier,  still  it  must  be  admitted  that  as  yet  nothing  has  been 
actually  accomplished  towards  effecting  so  great  an  end.  The 
moralists,  the  theologians,  and  the  metaphysicians,  continue  to 
prosecute  their  studies  without  much  respect  for  what  they  deem 
the  inferior  labors  of  scientific  men  ;  whose  inquiries,  indeed, 
they  frequently  attack,  as  dangerous  to  the  interests  of  religion, 
and  as  inspiring  us  with  an  undue  confidence  in  the  resources  of 
the  human  understanding.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cultivators 
of  physical  science,  conscious  that  they  are  an  advancing  body, 
are  naturally  proud  of  their  own  success  ;  and,  contrasting  their 
discoveries  with  the  more  stationary  position  of  their  opponents, 

ToL  i.  p.  72;  BioaraphU  Uhiver$elU,  toL  i.  p.  140;  Dufau^  TVaitS  de  Statistiqu$y  pp. 
9, 10.  Eyen  so  late  u  1800,  the  Bishop  of  LUndaff  wrote  to  Sir  John  Sinclair,  *'I 
mast  think  the  Idngdom  ia  highl  j  indehted  to  you  for  bringing  forward  a  species  of 
knowledge  (statistics)  wholly  new  in  this  country,  though  not  new  in  other  parts  of 
Europe.**  Sinehdr'M  Ccrrupondnue^  toI.  i.  p.  280  Sinclair,  notwithstanding  his  in- 
dnstry,  was  a  man  of  slender  powers,  and  did  not  at  all  understand  the  real  impoi^ 
tance  of  statistics,  of  which,  indeed,  he  took  a  mere  practical  Tiew.  Since  then  sta- 
tistics haye  been  applied  extensiyely  to  medicine ;  and  still  more  recently,  and  on  a 
smaller  scale,  to  pnilology  and  to  Jurisprudence.  Compare  B<nUUaud,  Philo§opKi$ 
MidieaU,  pp.  96,  186 ;  JUnauard,  HUi,  de  la  lOdieine,  yoL  ii  pp.  474,  476  ;  £§- 
Mn>/,  Maiadies  MeniaUty  yoL  ii.  pp.  666-667  ;  HoUatuTM  Ifedieal  Nottt,  pp.  6,  472. 
Vogd'M  Paihoioffical  Anatofiw,  pp.  15-17  ;  StmotCg  Pathology,  p.  180 :  PhiUip%  on 
Berofmla,  pp.  70,  118,  Ac  ;  PrieKard'9  Phyneol  HuL  of  Mankind^  yoL  iy.  p.  414 ; 
AMadi,  JShtde  du  Droit,  pp.  892-894. 
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are  led  to  despise  pursuits  the  barrenness  of  which  has  now  be- 
come notorious. 

It  is  the  business  of  the  historian  to  mediate  between  these 
two  parties,  and  reconcile  their  hostile  pretensions  by  showing 
the  point  at  which  their  respective  studies  ought  to  coalesce. 
To  settle  the  terms  of  this  coalition^  will  be  to  fix  the  basis  of  all 
history.  For  since  history  deals  with  the  actions  of  men,  and 
since  their  actions  are  merely  the  product  of  a  collision  between 
internal  and  external  phenomena,  it  becomes  necessary  to  exam- 
ine the  relative  importance  of  those  phenomena  ;  to  inquire  into 
the  extent  to  which  their  laws  are  known  ;  and  to  ascertain  the 
resources  for  future  discovery  possessed  by  these  two  great 
classes,  the  students  of  the  mind  and  the  students  of  nature. 
This  task  I  shall  endeavor  to  accomplish  in  the  next  two  chap- 
ters ;  and  if  I  do  so  with  any  thing  approaching  to  success,  the 
present  work  will  at  least  have  the  merit  of  contributing  some- 
thing towards  filling  up  that  wide  and  dreary  chasm,  which,  to 
the  hindrance  of  our  knowledge,  separates  subjects  that  are  inti*- 
mately  related,  and  should  never  be  disunited. 


KoTi  A. 

"Der  Begrlif  der  Freiheit'ist  ein  reiner  Vernniiftbegriff,  der  ebea  darum  fur  die 
theoretiflche  Fhilosophie  transcendeat,  d.  i.  ein  solcber  ist,  dem  kein  angemeasenes 
Beispiel  in  irgend  einer  moglichen  f!rfahrung  gegeben  werden  Icann,  welcher  also 
keinen  Qegenstand  einer  una  moglichen  theoretischen  Erkenntniss  aoamacht,  und 
tchlechterdjngs  nicbt  fur  ein  conatitutiyes,  sondem  ledigUch  ala  regulaiivea,  und 
swar  nur  bloa  negatlFes  Princip  der  speculativen  Vernunn  selten  kann,  im  practi- 
scben  Gtebraucbe  der  selben  aber  seine  Realitat  durch  prakiische  Orunds&tze  beweist, 
die,  als  Gesetze,  eine  Causalitftt  der  reinen  Vemunft,  unabhiingig  von  alien  empiri- 
scben  Bedineungen  (dem  Sinnlichen  iiberhaupt)  die  Willkiihr  zu  bestimmen,  und 
einen  reinen  niUen  in  uns  beweisen,  in  welchem  die  sittlichen  BegriiTe  und  Gesetze 
ibren  Ursprung  haben.**  Metaphftik  der  Sitten^  in  KanlU  Werke^  yol.  y.  pp.  20,  21. 
'*  Wilrden  die  Gegenst&nde  der  Sinnenwelt  fur  Dinge  an  sich  selbat  genommen,  und 
die  oben  auKefuhrten  Naturgesetze  fur  Gesetze  der  Dinge  an  sich  selbst,  so  ware  der 
Widersprucn'*  (i.  e.  between  Liberty  and  Necessity)  **  unvermeidlich.  Ebenao,  wenn 
das  Subject  der  Freibeit  gleich  den  iibrigen  Gegenstanden  als  blose  Erscheinung 
Torgestellt  wurde,  so  konnte  ebenaowohl  der  Widcrspruch  nicht  vermieden  werden ; 
denn  es  wiirde  ebendasaelbe  Yon  einerlei  Gegenatande  in  deraelben  Bedeutung  zu- 
gleich  bejaht  und  yemeint  werden.  Ist  aber  Natumotbwendigkeit  bloa  auf  Erschei- 
nungen  bezogen,  und  Freibeit  bios  auf  Dinge  an  sicb  selbst,  ao  entspringt  kein 
Widerspruch,  wenn  man  gleicb  beide  Arten  yon  Gauaalitat  annimmt  oder  zugibt,  so 
schwer  oder  unm5g1icb  es  auch  sein  mochte,  die  yon  der  letzteren  Art  begreiflicb 
zu  machen.'* ....  ^^Natur  also  und  Freibeit  ebendemselben  Dinge,  aber  in  yerscbie- 
doner  Beziehung,  einmal  als  Erscheinung,  das  andremal  als  einem  Dinge  an  sich 
selbat  ohne  Widersprucb  beigelegt  werden  konnen.**  ....**  Nun  kann  ich  ohne 
Widerspruch  sagen :  alle  Handlungen  yemunftiger  Wesen,  sofem  sie  Erscbeinungen 
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dnd,  On  irgead  einer  Krfrhnmg  angetrolfeii  werden)  itehen  miter  der  Kfttarnoth- 
wend^gkeit ;  ebendieselben  Handlaogen  aber,  blofl  refpective  auf  du  Terafinftige 
Sabgect  und  deflsen  Yennogen,  naeh  bloser  Vernunft  tu  bandein,  rind  fre!.**  Pro- 
Ugom&na  at  Jtider  hOnftigm  Ifetavhynk,  in  Kan^$  Wtrk$^  toL  iii.  pp.  S68-270. 
**  Denn  ein  Geacbopf  zu  sein  und  ab  Naturweten  bios  dem  Willen  seineB  Urheben 
in  folgen ;  dennoch  aber  als  freihandelndes  Wesen,  (welches  selnen  Tom  iosseren 
Einfluss  unabh&n^gen  Willen  hat,  der  dem  ersteren  yielflUiig  snwider  sein  kann,) 
der  Zorechnnng  ft&ig  zu  sein,  und  sMne  eigene  That  doch  auch  zuglelch  als  die 
Wirkung  eines  hoheren  Wesens  anzusehen :  ist  eine  Yereinbarung  Ton  Begriffen, 
die  wir  zwar  in  der  Idee  einer  Welt,  als  des  hochsten  Outes,  zusammen  denken 
mSssen;  die  aber  nur  der  einsehen  kann,  welcher  bis  znr  Kenntniss  der  aberrinn- 
lichen  (intellifiblen)  Welt  durchdrinfft  und  die  Art  einsieht,  wie  sie  der  Binnenwrit 
zum  Grunde  liegt.''  Theodieee^  in  KanipM  Werke,  toI.  vi.  p.  149.  *'Nun  wollen  wir 
annehmen,  die  durch  unsere  Kritik  nothwendig  gemachte  Unterscheidung  der 
Dinge,  als  Gegenstande  der  Erfinhrung,  Ton  eben  denselben,  als  Dingen  an  sich  selbst, 
wftre  gar  nicht  gemacht,  so  miisste  der  Grundsatz  der  Causalitilt  und  mithin  der 
Naturmechanismas  in  Bestimmung  derselben  durchaus  von  alien  Dineen  iiberhaupt 
als  wirkenden  Ursachen  gelten.  v  on  eben  demselben  Wesen  also,  z.  B.  der  mensch- 
lichen  Seele,  wiirde  ich  nicht  sagen  konnen,  ihr  Wille  sei  froi,  und  er  sei  doch  sa- 
rieich  der  Xatumothwendigkeit  unterworfen  d.  i.  nicht  frei,  ohne  in  einen  offenbaren 
w  iderspruch  zu  gerathen ;  well  ich  die  Seele  in  beiden  S&tsen  in  eben  derselben 
Bedeutung,  n&mlich  als  Dii^  iiberhaupt  (als  Sache  an  sich  selbst),  genommen  habe, 
und,  ohne  vorhergehende  Kritik,  auch  nicht  anders  nehmen  konnte.  Wenn  aber 
die  Kritik  nicht  geirrt  hat,  da  sie  das  Object  in  zweierlei  Bedeutuns  nehmen  lehrt, 
nahmlich  als  Erscheinung,  oder  als  Ding  an  sich  selbst ;  wenn  die  Deduction  ihrer 
YerstandesbegrifTe  richtig  ist,  mithin  auch  der  Grundsatz  der  Causalit&t  nur  auf 
Dinge  im  ersten  Sinne  genommen,  niimlich  so  fern  sie  gegenstilnde  der  Erfahrung 
sin(^  geht,  eben  dieselben  aber  nach  der  zweiten  Bedeutung  ihm  nicht  unterworfen 
sind,  so  wird  eben  derselbe  Wille  in  der  Erscheinung  (den  sichtbaren  Handlnngen) 
als  dem  Katurgesetze  nothwendig  gem&BS  und  so  fern  nicht  frei,  und  doch  anderer- 
seits,  als  einem  Dinge  an  sich  selbst  angehorig,  Jenem  nicht  unterworfen,  mithin  als 
frei  eedacht,  ohne  das  hiebei  ein  Widerspruch  Torgehf  Kriiik  der  rnnen  Ver- 
nunfi,  in  Kanfi  Werke,  vol  iL  p.  24.  **  Und  bier  zeigt  die  zwar  gemeine,  aber 
betrusliche  Yoraussetzung  der  atwoluten  Bealitilt  der  Erscheinungen  sogleich  ihren 
nachtheiligen  Einfluss,  die  Yemunft  zu  Terwirren.  Denn  sind  Erscheinungen  Dinge 
an  sich  selbst,  so  ist  die  Freiheit  nicht  zu  retten.  Alsdenn  ist  Natur  die  ToUst&ndige 
und  an  sich  hinreichend  bestimmende  Ursache  jeder  Begebenheit,  und  die  Bedingung 
derselben  ist  jederzeit  nur  in  der  Reihe  der  Erscheinungen  enthalten,  die  sammt  ihrer 
Wirkung  unter  dem  Naturgesetze  nothwendig  sind.  Wenn  dagegen  Erscheinungen 
fiir  nichts  mehr  gelten,  a£  sie  in  der  That  sind,  namlich  nicht  fiir  Dinge  an  sich, 
sondem  blose  Yorstellungen,  die  nach  empirischen  Gesetzen  zusammenhtogen,  so 
mOssen  sie  selbst  noch  Grunde  haben,  die  nicht  Erscheinungen  sind."  ....  **Hier 
habe  ich  nur  die  Anmerkung  machen  wollen,  dsss,  da  der  durchg&nffige  Zusammen- 
hang  aQer  Erscheinungen  &  einem  Context  der  Natur  ein  unnachhssUches  Gesets 
ist,  dieses  alle  Freiheit  nothwendig  umstiirzen  miisste,  wenn  man  der  Realit&t  der 
Erscheinungen  hartniickig  anh&ngen  woUte.  Daher  auch  diejenigen,  welche  hierin 
der  gemeinen  Meioung  folgen,  niemals  dahin  haben  gelangen  konnen,  Katur  und 
Freiheit  mit  einander  zu  Tereinigen."  Kritik,  in  KarWM  Werke,  toI.  ii.  pp.  419,  420. 
Finally,  at  p.  488,  **  If  an  muss  wohl  bemerken  dass  wir  hiedurch  nicht  die  Wirklichkeit 
der  Freiheit,  als  eines  der  Yermogen,  welche  die  Ursache  Ton  den  Erscheinungen 
unserer  Sinnenwelt  enthalten,  haben  darthun  wollen.  Denn  ausser  dass  dieses  gar 
keine  transcendentale  Betrachtung,  die  bios  mit  Begriffen  zu  thun  hat,  gewesen  sein 
wQrde,  so  konnte  es  auch  nicht  gelingen,  indem  wir  aus  der  Erfahrung  niemals  auf 
etwas,  was  gar  nicht  nach  Erfuirungsgesetzen  gedacht  werden  muss,  schliessen 
konnen.  Ferner  haben  wir  auch  gar  nicht  einmai  die  MogUchkeit  der  Freiheit  be- 
weisen  woUen ;  denn  dieses  ware  auch  nicht  gelungen,  well  wir  Qberhaupt  Ton 
keinem  Realgrunde  und  keiner  Caasalitfit  aus  blosen  Begriffen  a  priori  die  MogUch- 
keit erkennen  konnen.  Die  Freiheit  wird  hier  nur  als  transcendentale  Idee  behan- 
delt,  wodurch  die  Yemunft  die  Reihe  der  Bedlngungen  in  der  Erscheinung  durch  das 
sinnlich  Unbedingte  schlechthin  anzuheben  dei&t,  dabei  sich  aber  in  eine  Antinomie 
mit  ihren  eigenen  Gesetzen,  welche  sie  dem  empirischen  Gebrauche  des  Yerstandes 
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Tonolireibt,  yerwickelt.  DasB  nun  diese  Antinomie  auf  dnem  blosen  Schelne  berabe, 
und  dasB  Natar  der  Causalitftt  ana  Freiheit  wenigstens  nicht  widentreite,  das 
war  du  Einzige,  was  wir  leiaten  konnten  nnd  woran  ea  una  auch  einzig  nnd  allein 
gelegen  war.'* 

Theae  paaaagea  prove  that  Kant  aaw  that  the  phenomenal  reality  of  Free  Will  ia 
an  indefenaible  doctrine :  and  aa  the  present  work  ia  an  inyeatigation  of  the  lawa  of 
phenomena,  his  transcendental  philoaophy  doea  not  aflfect  mj  conclusiona.  Accord- 
ing to  Kant*a  view  (and  with  which  I  am  inclined  to  agree)  the  ordinary  metaphysical 
and  theological  treatment  of  thia  dark  problem  ia  purely  empirical,  and  therefore 
haa  no  value.  The  denial  of  the  aupremacy  of  eonaciousness  followa  aa  a  natural 
oonaeqnence,  and  ia  tiie  result  of  the  Kantian  philoaophy,  and  not,  as  ia  often  saidi 
the  base  of  it. 
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CHAPTER    IL 

INFLUEKCE  EZBBOIBBD  BT  PHYSICAL  LAWS  OYEB  THB  OBOANIZATION  OF 
800IBTT  AND  OYSB  THE  OHABACTEB  OF  INDIYIDUAIS. 

If  we  inquire  what  those  phTsical  agents  are  by  which  the  hu- 
man race  is  most  powerfully  influenced,  we  shall  find  that  they 
may  be  classed  under  four  heads  :  namely,  Climate,  Food,  Soil, 
and  the  General  Aspect  of  Nature  ;  by  wluch  last,  I  mean  those 
appearances  which,  though  presented  chiefly  to  the  sight,  have, 
through  the  medium  of  that  or  other  senses,  directed  the  asso- 
ciation of  ideas,  and  hence  in  different  countries  have  given  rise 
to  difierent  habits  of  national  thought.  To  one  of  these  four 
classes  may  be  referred  all  the  external  phenomena  by  which 
Man  has  been  permanently  affected.  The  last  of  these  classes, 
or  what  I  call  the  General  Aspect  of  Nature,  produces  its  prin- 
cipal results  by  exciting  the  imagination,  and  by  suggesting 
those  innumerable  superstitions  which  are  the  great  obstacles  to  . 
advancing  knowledge.  And  as,  in  the  infancy  of  a  people,  the 
power  of  such  superstitions  is  supreme,  it  has  happened  that  the 
various  Aspects  of  Nature  have  caused  corresponding  varieties  in 
the  popular  character,  and  have  imparted  to  the  national  religion 
pecidiarities  which,  under  certain  circumstances,  it  is  impossible 
to  efGEu^e.  The  other  three  agents,  namely.  Climate  Food,  and 
Soil,  have,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  had  no  durect  influence  of  this 
sort ;  but  they  have,  as  I  am  about  to  prove,  originated  the  most 
important  consequences  in  rogard  to  the  general  organization  of 
society,  and  from  them  there  have  followed  many  of  those  large 
and  conspicuous  differences  between  nations,  which  are  often  as- 
cribed to  some  fundamental  difference  in  the  various  races  into 
which  mankind  is  divided.  But  while  such  original  distinctions 
of  race  are  altogether  hypothetical,^  the  discrepancies  which  are 

'  I  cordially  snbscribe  to  the  remark  of  one  of  the  greatest  thinkers  of  our  time, 
who  says  of  the  supposed  differences  of  race,  **  of  aU  v^gar  modes  of  escaping  from 
the  consideration  of  the  effect  of  social  and  moral  influences  on  the  human  mind,  the 
most  Tulgar  is  that  of  attributing  the  diTersities  of  conduct  and  diaraoter  to  inhe- 
rent natural  diiferences."  MUTi  PrincipU*  of  PolUieal  JBeonomgf^  voL  L  p.  890.  Or- 
dinary writers  are  constantiy  falling  into  the  error  of  assuming  tiie  existence  of  this 
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caused  by  difference  of  climate,  food,  and  soil,  are  capable  of  a 
satisfactory  explanation,  and,  when  understood,  will  be  found  to 
clear  up  many  of  the  difficulties  which  still  obscure  the  study  of 
history.  I  purpose,  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  to  examine  the 
laws  of  these  three  vast  agents  in  so  far  as  they  are  connected 
with  Man  in  his  social  condition  ;  and  having  traced  the  work- 
ing of  those  laws  with  as  much  precision  as  the  present  state  of 
physical  knowledge  will  allow,  I  shall  then  examine  the  remaiu- 
ing  agent,  namely,  the  General  Aspect  of  Nature,  and  shall  en- 
deavor to  pomt  out  the  most  important  divergencies  to  which 
its  variations  have,  in  different  countries,  naturally  given  rise. 

Beginning,  then,  with  climate,  food,  and  soil,  it  is  evident 
that  these  three  physical  powers  are  in  no  small  degree  depend- 
ent on  each  other  ;  that  is  to  say,  there  is  a  very  close  connexion 
between  the  climate  of  a  country  and  the  food  which  will  ordina- 
rily be  grown  in  that  country  ;  while  at  the  same  time  the  food 
is  itself  influenced  by  the  soil  which  produces  it,  as  also  by  the 
elevation  or  depression  of  the  land,  by  the  state  of  the  atmos- 
phere, and,  in  a  word,  by  all  those  conditions  to  the  assemblage 
of  which  the  name  of  physical  Geography  is,  in  its  largest  sense, 
commonly  given.* 

The  union  between  these  physical  agents  being  thus  inti- 
mate, it  seems  advisable  to  consider  them  not  under  their  own 
separate  heads,  but  rather  under  the  separate  heads  of  the  effects 
produced  by  their  united  action.  In  this  way  we  shall  rise  at 
once  to  a  more  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole  question  ;  we 
shall  avoid  the  confusion  that  would  be  caused  by  artificially 
separating  phenomena  which  are  in  themselves  inseparable  ;  and 
we  shall  be  able  to  see  more  clearly  the  extent  of  that  remarka- 
ble influence  which,  in  an  early  stage  of  society,  the  powers  of 
Nature  exercise  over  the  fortunes  of  Man. 

Of  all  the  results  which  are  produced  among  a  people  by  their 
climate,  food,  and  soil,  the  accumulation  of  wealth  is  the  earliest, 
and  in  many  respects  the  most  important.    For  although  the 

difference ;  which  may  or  may  not  exist,  but  which  most  assuredly  has  never  been, 
proved.  Some  singular  instances  of  this  will  be  found  in  AlitarCt  History  of  Ewope^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  836,  vol.  vi.  p.  186,  vol.  viii.  pp.  526,  626,  vol.  ziii.  p.  847 ;  where  the  his- 
torian thinks  that  by  a  few  strokes  of  his  pen  he  can  settle  a  question  of  the  greatest 
difficulty,  connected  with  some  of  the  most  intricate  problems  in  physiology.  On 
the  supposed  relation  between  race  and  temperament,  see  Comte^  PhUotophie  Poai" 
Hmj  vol.  iii.  p.  866. 

*  As  to  the  proper  limits  of  physical  geography,  see  Prichard  of»  EUmologv^  in 
Report  of  Vm  BrUUh  Auoeiation  for  1847,  p.  286.  The  word  *  climate'  I  always 
use  in  the  narrow  and  popular  sense.  Dr.  Forry  and  many  previous  writers  make  it 
nearly  coincide  with  *  physical  geography :'  "Climate  constitutes  the  aggregate  of 
all  the  external  physioal  circumstances  appertaining  to  each  locality  in  its  relation  to 
organic  nature.**  Forres  Climate  of  the  United  Statee  and  ite  JSndemie  Injlueneee, 
New  York,  1842,  p.  127. 
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progresB  of  knowledge  eventually  accelerates  the  increase  of 
wecQth,  it  is  nevertheless  certain  that,  in  the  first  formation  of 
society,  the  wealth  must  accumulate  before  the  knowledge  can 
begin.  As  long  as  every  man  is  engaged  in  collecting  the  mate- 
rials necessary  for  his  own  subsistence,  there  will  be  neither  lei- 
sure  nor  taste  for  higher  pursuits ;  no  science  can  possibly  be 
created,  and  the  utmost  that  can  be  effected  will  be  an  attempt 
to  economize  labor  by  the  contrivance  of  such  rude  and  imper- 
fect instruments  as  even  the  most  barbarous  people  are  able  to 
invent. 

In  a  state  of  society  like  this,  the  accumulation  of  wealth  is  / 
the  first  great  step  that  can  be  taken,  because  without  wealth  / 
there  can  be  no  leisure,  and  without  leisure  there  can  be  no/ 
knowledge.  If  what  a  people  consume  is  always  exactly  equal 
to  what  they  possess,  there  will  be  no  residue,  and  therefore,  no 
capital  being  accumulated,  there  will  be  no  means  by  which  the 
unemployed  classes  may  be  maintained.'  But  if  the  produce  is 
greater  than  the  consumption,  an  overplus  arises,  which,  accord- 
ing to  well-known  principles,  increases  itself,  and  eventually  be- 
comes a  fund  out  of  which,  immediately  or  remotely,  every  one 
is  supported  who  does  not  create  the  wealth  upon  which  he  lives. 
And  now  it  is  that  the  existence  of  an  intellectual  class  first  be- 
comes possible,  because  for  the  first  time  there  exists  a  previous 
accumidation,  by  means  of  which  men  can  use  what  they  did  not 
produce,  and  are  thus  enabled  to  devote  themselves  to  subjects 
for  which  at  an  earlier  period  the  pressure  of  their  daily  wants 
would  have  left  them  no  time. 

Thus  it  is  that  of  all  the  great  social  improvements  the  accu- 
mulation of  wealth  must  be  the  first,  because  without  it  there 
can  be  neither  taste  nor  leisure  for  that  acquisition  of  knowledge 
on  which,  as  I  shall  hereafter  prove,  the  progress  of  civilization 
depends.  Now,  it  is  evident  that  among  an  entirely  ignorant 
people,  the  rapidity  with  which  wealth  is  created  will  be  solely 
regulated  by  the  physical^peculiarities  of  their  country.  At  a 
later  period,  and  when  Ihe  weaTEh'  has  been  capitalized,  other 
causes  come  into  play ;  but  until  this  occurs,  the  progress  can^ 
only  depend  on  two  circumstances :  first,  on  the  energy  and  regu- 
larity with  which  labor  is  conducted,  and  secondly,  on  the  returns 
made  to  that  labor  by  the  bounty  of  nature.  And  these  two 
causes  are  themselves  the  result  of  physical  antecedents.  The 
returns  made  to  labor  are  governed  by  the  fertility  of  the  soU, 
which  is  itself  regulated  partly  by  the  admixture  of  its  chemical 

*  By  unemployed  classes,  I  mean  what  Adam  Smith  calls  the  nnprodactlTe  class- 
es; and  though  both  expressions  are  strictly  speaking  inaccurate,  the  word  *iinem* 
ployed*  seems  to  convey  more  clearly  than  any  other  the  idea  in  the  text. 
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components,  partly  by  the  extent  to  wliich,  fix)m  rivers  or  from 
other  natural  causes,  the  soil  is  irrigated,  and  partly  by  the  heat 
and  humidity  of  the  atmosphere.  On  the  other  hand,  the  energy 
and  regularity  with  which  labor  is  conducted,  will  be  entirely  de- 
pendent on  the  influence  of  climate.  This  will  display  itself  in 
two  different  ways.  The  first,  which  is  a  very  obvious  consider- 
ation, is,  that  if  the  heat  is  intense,  men  will  be  indisposed, 
and  in  some  degree  unfitted,  for  that  active  industry  which  in  a 
milder  climate  they  might  willingly  have  exerted.  The? other 
consideration,  which  has  been  less  noticed,  but  is* equally  im- 
portant, is,  that  climate  infiuences  labor  not  only  by  enervating 
the  laborer  or  by  invigorating  him,  but  also  by  the  effect  it  pro- 
duces on  the  regularity  of  his  habits.*  Thus  we  find  that  no 
people  living  in  a  very  northern  latitude  have  ever  possessed  that 
steady  and  imfiinching  industry  for  which  the  inhabitants  of 
temperate  regions  are  remaiikable.  The  reason  of  this  becomes 
clear,  when  we  remember  that  in  the  more  northern  countries 
the  severity  of  the  weather,  and,  at  some  seasons,  the  deficiency 
of  light,  render  it  impossible  for  the  people  to  continue  their 
usual  out-of-door  employments.  The  result  is,  that  the  work- 
ins-classes,  being  compelled  to  cease  from  their  ordinaiy  pur- 
smts^  are  rendered  more  prone  to  desultory  habits  ;  the  chain  of 
their  industiy  is  as  it  were  broken,  and  they  lose  that  impetus 
which  long-continued  and  uninterrupted  practice  never  &ils  to 
give.  Hence  there  arises  a  national  character  more  fitful  and 
capricious  than  that  possessed  by  a  people  whose  climate  per- 
mits the  regular  exercise  of  their  ordinaiy  industry.  Indeed,  so 
powerful  is  this  principle,  that  we  may  perceive  its  operation 
even  imder  the  most  opposite  circumstances.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  a  greater  difference  in  government,  laws,  reli- 
.  gion,  and  maimers,  than  that  which  distinguishes  Sweden  and 
;  Norway  on  the  one  hand,  from  Spain  and  Portugal  on  the  other. 
^  But  these  four  countries  have  one  great  point  in  common.  In 
\  all  of  them,  continued  agricultural  industry  is  impracticable.  In 
the  two  southern  countries,  labour  is  interrupted  by  the  heat,  by 
the  dryness  of  the  weather,  and  by  the  consequent  state  of  the 
soil.  In  the  two  northern  countries,  the  same  effect  is  produced 
by  the  severity  of  the  winter  and  the  shortness  of  the  days.  The 
consequence  is,  that  these  four  nations,  though  so  different  in 
other  respects,  are  all  remarkable  for  a  certain  instability  and 
fickleness  of  character  ;  presenting  a  striking  contrast  to  the 

*  This  has  been  entirelj  neglected  by  the  three  most  philosophical  writers  on 
dimate :  Montesquieu,  Hume,  and  M.  Charles  Comte  in  his  7\raite  de  Ligi^aium. 
It  is  also  omitted  in  the  remarks  of  M.  Ouizot  on  the  influence  of  climate,  Civiliath 
tion  en  Surope,  p.  97. 
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more  regular  and  settled  habits  wliich  are  established  in  coun- 
tries whose  climate  subjects  the  working-classes  to  fewer  inter- 
ruptions, and  imposes  on  them  the  necessity  of  a  more  constant 
and  unremitting  employment/ 

These  are  the  great  physical  causes  by  which  the  creation  of 
wealth  is  governed.  There  are,  no  doubt,  other  circumstances 
which  operate  with  considerable  force,  and  which,  in  a  more  ad- 
vanced state  of  society,  possess  an  equal,  and  sometimes  a  su- 
perior, influence.  But  this  is  at  a  later  period  ;  and  looking  at 
the  history  of  wealth  in  its  earliest  stage,  it  will  be  found  to  dcr 
pend  entirely  on  soil  and  climate  :  the  soU  regulating  the  returns  ' 
made  to  any  given  amount  of  labour  ;  the  climate  regulating  the 
energy  and  constancy  of  the  labour  itself.  It  requires  but  a*^ 
hasty  glance  at  past  events,  to  prove  the  immense  power  of  these 
two  great  physical  conditions.  For  there  is  no  instance  in  his- 
tory of  any  country  being  civilized  by  its  own  efforts,  unless  it 
has  possessed  one  of  these  conditions  in  a  very  favourable  form. 
In  Asia,  civilization  has  always  been  confined  to  that  vast  tract 
where  a  rich  and  alluvial  soil  has  secured  to  man  that  wealth 
without  some  share  of  which  no  intellectual  progress  can  begin. 
This  great  region  extends,  with  a  few  interruptions,  from  the 
east  of  Southern  China  to  the  western  coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  of 
Phoenicia,  and  of  Palestine.  To  the  north  of  this  immense  belt, 
there  is  a  long  line  of  barren  country  which  has  invariably  been 
peopled  by  rude  and  wandering  tribes,  who  are  kept  in  poverty 
by  the  ungenial  nature  of  the  soil,  and  who,  as  long  as  they  re- 
mained on  it,  have  never  emerged  from  their  uncivilized  state. 
How  entirely  this  depends  on  physical  causes,  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that  these  same  Mongolian  and  Tartarian  hordes  have, 
at  different  periods,  founded  great  monarchies  in  China,  in  India, 
and  in  Persia,  and  have,  on  all  such  occasions,  attained  a  civili- 
zation nowise  inferior  to  that  possessed  by  the  most  flourishing 
of  the  ancient  kingdoms.  For  in  the  fertile  plains  of  Southern 
Asia,'  nature  has  supplied  all  the  materials  of  wealth  ;  and  there 
it  was  that  these  barbarous  tribes  acquired  for  the  first  time 
some  degree  of  refinement,  produced  a  national  literature,  and 

*  See  the  admirable  remarks  in  Laing^a  Denmark^  1852,  pp.  204,  866,  867; 
though  Norway  appears  to  be  a  better  illustration  than  Denmark.  In  Hei/'s  Science 
SoeiaUy  yoI.  1.  pp.  195,  196,  there  are  some  calculations  respecting  the  average  loss 
to  agricultural  industry  caused  by  changes  in  the  weather ;  but  no  notice  is  taken 
of  the  connexion  between  these  changes,  when  abrupt,  and  the  tone  of  the  national 
character. 

*  This  expression  has  been  used  by  different  geographers  in  different  senses ;  but 
I  take  it  in  its  common  acceptation,  without  reference  to  the  more  strictly  physical 
view  of  Ritter  and  his  followers  in  regard  to  Central  Asia.  See  PrichartTa  Phydcal 
History  of  Mankind,  vol.  iv.  p.  278,  edit.  1844.  At  p.  92,  Prichard  makes  the  Him* 
alaya  the  southern  boundary  of  Central  Asia. 
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organized  a  national  polity  ;  none  of  which  things  they,  in  their 
native  land,  had  been  able  to  effect/  In  the  same  way,  the 
Arabs  in  their  own  country  have,  owing  to  the  extreme  aridity 
of  their  soil,"  always  been  a  rude  and  uncultivated  people  ;  for  in 
their  case,  as  in  all  others,  great  ignorance  is  the  fruit  of  great 
poverty.  But  in  the  seventh  centuiy  they  conquered  Persia  ;• 
in  the  eighth  century  they  conquered  the  best  part  of  Spain  ;" 
in  the  ninth  century  they  conquered  the  Punjaub,  and  eventu- 
ally nearly  the  whole  of  India."  Scarcely  were  they  established 
in  their  fresh  settlements,  when  their  character  seemed  to  under- 
go a  great  change.  They,  who  in  their  original  land  were  little 
else  than  roving  savages,  were  now  for  the  first  time  able  to  ac- 
cumulate wealth,  and,  therefore,  for  the  first  time  did  they  make 
some  progress  in  the  arts  of  civilization.  In  Arabia  they  had 
been  a  mere  race  of  wandering  shepherds  ;^*  in  their  new  abodes 
they  became  the  founders  of  mighty  empires, — they  built  cities, 
endowed  schools,  collected  libraries  ;   and  the  traces  of  their 

^  There  ia  reason  to  believe  that  the  Tartars  of  Tibet  received  even  their  alpha- 
bet from  India.  See  the  interesting  Essay  on  Tartarian  Coins  in  Journal  of  Anaiie 
Society,  vol.  iv.  pp.  276,  277 ;  and  on  the  Scythian  Alphabet,  see  vol.  xii.  p.  886. 

"  In  SoffiervilWs  Physical  Geography,  vol.  i.  p.  182,  it  is  said  that  in  Arabia 
there  are  *'  no  rivers ; "  but  Mr.  Wellsted  {TraveU  in  Arabia^  vol.  ii.  p.  409)  men- 
tions one  which  empties  itself  into  the  sea  nve  miles  west  of  Aden.  On  the  streams 
in  Arabia,  see  Meiners  aber  die  Fruchtharkeit  der  L&nder,  vol.  i.  pp.  149,  150.  That 
the  sole  deficiency  is  want  of  irri«^ation  appears  from  Burckhardt,  who  says  {TraveU 
in  Arabia,  vol.  i.  p.  240),  **  In  Arabia,  wherever  the  ground  can  be  irrigated  by 
weUs,  the  sands  may  be  soon  made  productive.*'  And  for  a  striking  descnption  of 
one  of  the  oases  of  Oman,  which  shows  what  Arabia  mi^ht  have  been  with  a  good 
river  system,  see  Journal  of  Geographical  Society,  vol.  vii.  pp.  106,  107. 

■  Mr.  Morier  {Journal  of  Geog,  Soc,  voL  vU.  p.  280)  says,  "  the  conquest  of 
Persia  by  the  Saracens  a.  d.  651."  However,  the  fate  of  Persia  was  decided  by  the 
battles  of  Eudseah  and  Nahavund,  which  were  fought  in  688  and  641 :  see  MalcolnCe 
Hietonf  of  Persia,  vol  i.  pp.  xvi.  189,  142. 

'<»  in  712.    Hallam's  MiddU  Ages,  vol.  i.  p.  869. 

'^  They  were  established  in  the  Punjaub  early  in  the  ninth  century,  but  did  not 
conquer  Guzerat  and  Malwa  until  five  hundred  years  later.  Compare  Wilson's  note 
in  the  Vishnu  Purana,  pp.481,  482,  with  AsieUie  Researches,  vol.  ix.  pp.  187,  188, 
203.  On  their  progress  in  the  more  southern  part  of  the  Peninsula,  see  Journal  of 
Asiatic  Society,  vol.  iii.  pp.  222,  223,  vol.  iv.  pp.  28-80. 

"  **A  race  of  pastoral  barbarians.**  Dickinson  on  the  Arabic  Language,  in 
Journal  ofAsiat.  Society,  vol.  v.  p.  823.  Compare  Beynier,  Economic  des  Arabes^ 
pp.  27,  28 ;  where,  however,  a  very  simple  question  is  needlessly  complicated.  The 
old  Persian  writers  bestowed  on  them  the  courteous  appellation  of  "a  band  of  naked 
lirjird-eaters.**  MaleolnCs  Hist,  of  Persia,  vol.  i.  p.  133.  Indeed,  there  are  few 
things  in  history  better  proved  than  the  barbarism  of  a  people  whom  some  writers 
wish  to  invest  with  a  romantic  interest.  The  eulogy  passed  on  them  by  Meiners  is 
rather  suspicious ;  for  he  concludes  by  saying,  "  die  Eroberungen  der  Araber  waren 
hdchst  selten  so  blutig  und  zerstdrend,  als  die  Eroberungen  der  Tataren,  Persen, 
Tflrken,  u.  s.  w.  in  altem  und  neuern  Zeiten  waren."  Fruchtbarkeit  der  Zander,  vol, 
i.  p.  163.  If  this  is  the  best  that  can  be  said,  the  comparison  with  Tartars  and  Turks 
does  not  prove  much ;  but  it  is  singular  that  this  Jearncd  author  should  have  forgot- 
ten a  passage  in  Diodorus  Siculus  which  gives  a  pleasant  description  of  them  nineteen 
centuries  ago  on  the  eastern  side :  Bibliothec.  Hist.  lib.  ii.  vol.  ii.  p.  187.  fx^'vo'i  8i 
$iov  \^<rrpiic6y,  koI  woXA^r  riis  byu&pov  x^9^^  Karttrp4xoyT*s  X'^vrt^voir,  &c. 
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power  are  still  to  be  seen  at  Cordova,  at  Bagdad,  and  at  Delhi/' 
Precisely  in  the  same  manner,  there  is  adjoining  Arabia  at  the 
north,  and  only  separated  from  it  elsewhere  by  the  narrow  waters 
of  the  Bed  Sea,  an  immense  sandy  plain,  which,  covering  the 
whole  of  Africa  in  the  same  latitude,  extends  westward  imtil  it 
reaches  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic.'*  This  enormous  tract  is, 
like  Arabia,  a  barren  waste  ;*'  and  therefore,  as  in  Arabia,  the 
inhabitants  have  always  been  entirely  uncivilized,  acquiring  no 
knowledge,  simply  because  they  have  accumulated  no  wealth.** 

^*  The  only  branch  of  knowledge  which  the  Arabians  ever  raised  to  a  science 
was  astronomy,  which  began  to  be  cultivated  under  the  caliphs  about  the  middle  of 
the  eighth  century,  and  went  on  improving  until  **  la  ville  de  Bagdad  fut,  pendant 
le  dixifeme  sidcle,  le  th^&tre  principal  de  Tastronomie  chez  les  orientaux/'  Montuela^ 
Hittoire  da  MathemcUiqtie$,  vol.  i.  pp.  865,  864.  The  old  Pagan  Arabs,  like  most 
barbarous  people  living  in  a  clear  atmosphere,  had  such  an  empirical  acquaintance 
with  the  celestial  phenomena  as  was  useful  for  practical  purposes ;  but  there  is  no 
evidence  to  justify  the  common  opinion  that  they  studied  this  subject  as  a  science. 
Dr.  Dorn  (jti-ansaetums  of  the  Atiatic  Society^  vol.  ii.  p.  371)  says,  **  of  a  scientific 
knowledge  of  astronomy  among  them  no  traces  can  be  discovered."  Beausobre 
{Histoire  de  Maniehee,  vol  i.  p.  20)  is  quite  enthusiastic  about  the  philosophy  of  the 
Arabs  in  the  time  of  Pythagoras  I  and  he  tells  us,  that  **  ces  peuples  ont  toqjours 
cultiv^  les  sciences."  To  establish  this  fact,  he  quotes  a  long  passage  fVom  a  life  of 
Mohammed  written  early  in  the  eighteenth  century  by  Bouhiinvilliers,  whom  he  calls 
"  un  des  plus  beaux  g^nies  de  France."  If  this  is  an  accurate  description,  those  who 
have  read  the  works  of  BoulainviUiers  will  think  that  France  was  badly  off  for  men 
of  genius ;  and  as  to  his  life  of  Mohammed,  it  i9  little  better  than  a  romance :  the 
author  was  ignorant  of  Arabic,  and  luiew  nothing  which  had  not  been  already 
communicated  by  Maracci  and  Pococke.    See  Biographie  UniveraeUe^  vol.  v.  p.  821. 

In  regard  to  the  later  Arabian  astronomers,  one  of  their  great  merits  was  to  ap- 
proximate to  the  value  of  the  annual  precession  much  closer  than  Ptolemy  had  done. 
See  Oranfs  History  of  Fhytioal  Astronomy,  1852,  p.  819. 

^  Indeed  it  goes  beyond  it : ' "  the  trackless  sands  of  the  Sahara  desert,  which  is 
even  prolonged  for  miles  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  in  the  form  of  sandbanks."  Sam- 
erville's  Physical  Geography,  vol.  i.  p.  149.  For  a  singular  instance  of  one  of  these 
sandbanks  being  formed  into  an  island,  see  Journal  of  Osograph.  Society,  vol.  ii.  p^ 
284.  The  Sahara  desert,  exclusive  of  Bornou  and  Darfour,  covers  an  area  of  194,- 
000  square  leagues ;  that  is,  nearly  three  times  the  size  of  France,  or  twice  the  size 
of  the  Mediterranean.  Compare  LydPs  Geology,  p.  694,  with  SomervilWs  Connexion 
of  the  Sciences,  p.  294.  As  to  the  probable  southern  limits  of  the  plateau  of  the 
Sahara,  see  RiehardsorCs  Mission  to  Central  Africa^  1853,  vol.  ii.  pp.  146,  156;  and 
as  to  the  part  of  it  adjoining  the  Mandingo  country,  see  Mungo  Parh^s  Trails,  vol 
i.  pp.  287,  238.  Respecting  the  country  south  of  Mandara,  some  scanty  information 
was  collected  by  Denham  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lake  Tchad.  DenhanCs  Northern 
and  Central  Africa,  pp.  121,  122,  144-146. 

"  Richardson,  who  travelled  through  it  south  of  Tripoli,  notices  its  "features  of 
sterility,  of  unconquerable  barrenness."  RichardsofCs  Sahara,  1848,  vol.  i.  p.  86; 
and  see  the  striking  picture  at  p.  409.  The  long  and  dreary  route  from  Mourzouk 
to  Teou,  on  Lake  Tchad,  is  described  by  Denham,  one  of  the  extremely  few  Euro- 
peans who  have  performed  that  hazardous  journey.  Benham^s  Central  Africa,  pp. 
2-60.  Even  on  the  shore  of  the  Tchad  there  is  hardly  any  vegetation,  **  a  coarse 
grass  and  a  small  bell-flower  being  the  only  plants  that  I  could  discover."  p.  90. 
Compare  his  remark  on  Bornou,  p.  817.  The  condition  of  part  of  the  desert  in  the 
fourteenth  century  is  described  in  the  Travels  of  Ihn  BahUa,  p.  288,  which  should 
be  compared  with  the  account  given  by  Diodorus  Siculus  of  the  journey  of  Alexan- 
der to  the  temple  of  Ammon.  Bibliothec.  Historic,  lib.  xvii.  vol.  vii.  p.  848. 

"  Richardson,  who  travelled  in  1850  from  Tripoli  to  within  a  few  days  of  Lake 
Tchad,  was  struck  by  the  stationary  character  of  the  people.    He  says,  **  neither  ia 
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But  this  great  desert  is,  in  its  eastern  part,  irrigated  by  the 
waters  of  the  Nile,  the  overflowing  of  which  covers  the  sand  with 
rich  alluvial  deposit,  that  yields  to  labour  the  most  abundant, 
and  indeed  the  most  extraordinary,  returns.*^  The  consequence 
is,  that  in  that  spot,  wealth  was  rapidly  accumulated,  the  culti- 
vation of  knowl^ge  quickly  followed,  and  this  narrow  strip  of 
land  *'  became  the  seat  of  Egyptian  civilization  ;  a  civilization 
which,  though  grossly  exaggerated,**  forms  a  striMng  contrast  to 
the  barbarism  of  the  other  nations  of  Africa,  none  of  which  have 
been  able  to  work  out  their  own  progress,  or  emerge,  in  any  de- 
gree, from  the  ignorance  to  which  the  penury  of  nature  has 
doomed  them. 

These  considerations  clearly  prove  that  of  the  two  primary 
causes  of  civilization,  the  fertility  of  the  soil  is  the  one  which  in 
the  ancient  world  exercised  most  influence.  But  in  European 
civilization,  the  other  great  cause,  that  is  to  say,  climate,  has 

(he  desert  nor  in  the  kingdoms  of  Central  Africa  is  there  any  march  of  civilization. 
All  g^oes  on  according  to  a  certain  routine  established  for  ages  past."  Mission  to 
Central  Africa^  toI,  i.  pp.  804,  805.  See  similar  remarks  in  Pallme's  Travels  in 
Kordo/an,  pp.  108,  109. 

"  Abd-Allatif,  who  was  in  Egypt  early  in  the  thirteenth  century,  gives  an  inter- 
esting account  of  the  rising  of  the  Kile,  to  which  Egypt  owes  its  fertility.  Abd- 
AUatif^  lUlation  de  PUgypte,  pp.  829-840,  874-876,  and  Appendix,  p.  604.  See  also 
on  these  periodical  inundations,  Wilkinson^g  Ancient  Egyptians^  vol.  iv.  pp.  101-104 ; 
and  on  the  half-*astronomical  half-theological  notions  connected  with  them,  pp.  872- 
877,  vol.  V.  pp.'291,  292.  Compare  on  the  religious  importance  of  the  Nile  Bunsen^s 
Egypt t  Tol  i.  p.  409.  The  expression,  therefore,  of  Herodotus  (book  ii.  chap.  y.  voL 
i.  p.  484^,  Z&pop  Tov  irora/Aov,  is  true  in  a  much  larger  sense  than  he  intended ;  since 
to  the  JSue  Sgypt  owes  all  the  phy»cal  peculiarities  which  distinguish  it  from  Arabia 
and  the  great  African  desert.  Compare  Ueeren^s  African  Nations^  vol.  ii.  p.  68 ; 
JteyrUery  SconanUe  des  Arabes,  p.  8 ;  jPostans  on  the  liile  and  Indus^  in  Journal  of 
Asiatic  Society^  vol  vii.  p.  276 ;  and  on  the  difference  between  the  soil  of  the  Nue 
and  that  of  the  surrounding  desert,  see  Volney,  Voyage  en  Syrie  et  en  Egypte^  vol. 
L  p.  14. 

"  **  The  average  breadth  of  the  valley  from  one  mountain-range  to  the  other, 
between  Cairo  in  Lower,  and  Edfoo  in  Upper  Egypt,  is  only  about  seven  miles ;  and 
that  of  the  cultivable  land,  whose  limits  depend  on  the  inundation,  scarcely  exceeds 
five  and  a  half."  WUkinson^s  Ancient  Egyptians^  vol.  i.  p.  216.  According  to 
Gerard,  **  the  mean  width  of  the  valley  between  Syene  and  Cairo  is  about  nine 
miles."    Note  in  HeercrCs  African  Nations,  vol.  ii.  p.  62. 

'*  I  will  give  one  instance  of  this  from  an  otherwise  sensible  writer,  and  a  man 
too  of  considerable  learning :  "  As  to  the  physical  knowledge  of  the  Egyptians,  their 
cotemporaries  gave  them  credit  for  the  astonishing  power  of  their  magic ;  and  as 
we  cannot  suppose  that  the  instances  recorded  in  Scripture  were  to  be  attributed  to 
the  exertion  uf  supernatural  powers,  we  must  conclude  that  they  were  in  possession 
of  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  laws  and  combinations  of  nature  than  what  is 
professed  by  the  most  learned  men  of  the  present  age."  Hamiltov^s  jEgyptiaca,  pp. 
61,  62.  It  is  a  shame  that  such  nonsense  should  be  written  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury :  and  yet  a  still  more  recent  author  ( Vyse  on  the  Pyramids^-voi  i.  p.  28)  assures 
us  that  "  the  Egyptians,  for  especial  purposes,  were  endowed  with  great  wisdom  and 
science."  Science  properly  so  called,  the  Egyptians  had  none ;  and  as  to  their 
wisdom,  it  was  considerable  enough  to  distinguish  them  from  barbarous  nations  like 
the  old  Hebrews,  but  it  was  inferior  to  that  of  the  Greeks,  and  it  was  of  course 
immeasurably  below  that  of  modem  Europe. 
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been  the  most  powerful ;  and  this,  as  we  have  seen,  produces  an 
eflfect  partly  on  the  capacity  of  the  labourer  for  work,  partly  on 
the  regularity  or  irregularity  of  his  habits.  The  difference  in 
the  result  has  curiously  corresponded  with  the  difference  in  the 
cause.  For  although  all  civilization  must  have  for  its  antece- 
dent the  accumulation  of  wealth,  still  what  subsequently  occurs 
will  be  in  no  small  degree  determined  by  the  conditions  under 
which  the  accumulation  took  place.  In  Asia,  and  in  Africa,  the 
condition  was  a  fertile  soil,  causing  an  abundant  return  :  in  Eu- 
rope, it  was  a  happier  climate,  causing  more  successAil  labour. 
In  the  former  case,  the  effect  depends  on  the  relation  between 
the  soil  and  its  produce  ;  in  other  words,  the  mere  operation 
of  one  part  of  external  natxire  upon  another.  In  the  latter  case, 
the  effect  depends  on  the  relation  between  the  climate  and  the 
labourer  ;  that  is,  the  operation  of  external  nature  not  upon 
itself,  but  upon  man.  Of  these  two  classes  of  relations,  the  first, 
being  the  less  complicated,  is  the  less  liable  to  disturbance,  and 
therefore  came  sooner  into  play.  Hence  it  is,  that,  in  the  march 
of  civilization,  the  priority  is  unquestionably  due  to  the  most  fer- 
tile parts  of  Asia  and  Africa.  But  although  their  civilization 
was  the  earliest,  it  was  very  far,  indeed,  from  being  the  best  or 
most  permanent.  Owing  to  circumstances  which  I  shall  pre- 
sently state,  the  only  progress  which  is  really  effective  depends, 
not  upon  the  bounty  of  nature,  but  upon  the  energy  of  man. 
Therefore  it  is,  that  the  civilization  of  Europe,  which,  in  its  ear- 
liest stage,  was  governed  by  climate,  has  shown  a  capacity  of  de- 
velopment unknown  to  those  civilizations  which  were  originated 
by  soil.  For  the  powers  of  nature,  notwithstanding  their  appa- 
rent magnitude,  are  limited  and  stationary  ;  at  all  events,  we 
have  not  the  slightest  proof  that  they  have  ever  increased,  or 
that  they  wUl  ever  be  able  to  increase.  But  the  powers  of  man, 
so  far  as  experience  and  analogy  can  guide  us,  are  unlimited  ; 
nor  are  we  possessed  of  any  evidence  which  authorizes  us  to  as- 
sign even  an  imaginary  boundary  at  which  the  human  intellect 
will,  of  necessity,  be  brought  to  a  stand.  And  as  this  power  which 
the  mind  possesses  of  increasing  its  own  resources,  is  a  pecu- 
liarity confined  to  man,  and  one  eminently  distinguishing  him 
from  what  is  commonly  called  external  nature,  it  becomes  evi- 
dent that  the  agency  of  climate,  which  gives  him  wealth  by 
stimulating  his  labour,  is  more  favourable  to  his  ultimate  pro- 
gress than  the  agency  of  soil,  which  likewise  gives  him  wealth, 
but  which  does  so,  not  by  exciting  his  energies,  but  by  virtue  of 
a  mere  physical  relation  between  the  character  of  the  soil  and 
the  quality  or  value  of  the  produce  that  it  almost  spontaneously 
affords. 
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Thus  far  as  to  the  different  ways  in  which  climate  and  soil 
affect  the  creation  of  wealth.  But  another  point  of  equal,  or 
perhaps  of  superior,  importance  remains  behind.  After  the 
wealth  has  been  created,  a  question  arises  as  to  how  it  is  to  be 
distributed  ;  that  is  to  say,  what  proportion  is  to  go  to  the  upper 
classes,  and  what  to  the  lower.  In  an  advanced  stage  of  society, 
this  depends  upon  several  circumstances  of  great  complexity,  and 
which  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  examine.'"  But  in  a  very  early 
stage  of  society,  and  before  its  later  and  refined  complications 
have  begun,  it  may,  I  think,  be  proved  that  the  distribution  of 
wealth  is,  like  its  creation,  governed  entirely  by  physical  laws  ; 
and  that  those  laws  are  moreover  so  active  as  to  have  invariably 
kept  a  vast  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  feirest  portion  of 
the  globe  in  a  condition  of  constant  and  inextricable  poverty.  If 
this  can  be  demonstrated,  the  immense  importance  of  such  laws 
is  manifest.  For  since  wealth  is  an  undoubted  source  of  power, 
it  is  evident  that,  supposing  other  things  equal,  an  inquiry  into 
the  distribution  of  wealth  is  an  inquiry  into  the  distribution  of 
power,  and,  as  such,  will  throw  great  light  on  the  origin  of  those 
social  and  political  inequalities,  the  play  and  oJ)position  of  which 
form  a  considerable  part  of  the  history  of  every  civilized  country. 

If  we  take  a  general  view  of  this  subject,  we  may  say  that 
after  the  creation  and  accumulation  of  wealth  have  once  fairly 
begun,  it  will  be  distributed  among  two  classes,  those  who  labour, 
and  those  who  do  not  labour ;  the  latter  being,  as  a  class,  the 
more  able,  the  former  the  more  numerous.  The  fund  by  which 
both  classes  are  supported  is  immediately  created  by  the  lower 
class,  whose  physical  energies  are  directed,  combined,  and  as  it 
were  economized,  by  the  superior  skill  of  the  upper  class.  The 
reward  of  the  workmen  is  called  their  wages  ;  the  reward  of  the 
contrivers  is  called  their  profits.  At  a  later  period,  there  will 
arise  what  may  be  called  the  saving  class  ;  that  is,  a  body  of 
men  who  neither  contrive  nor  work,  but  lend  their  accumulations 
to  those  who  contrive,  and  in  return  for  the  loan,  receive  a  part 
of  that  reward  which  belongs  to  the  contriving  class.  In  this 
case,  the  members  of  the  saving  class  are  rewarded  for  their  ab- 
stinence in  refraining  from  spending  their  accumulations,  and 

*  Indeed  many  of  them  are  still  unknown ;  for,  as  M.  Rey  justly  obserTes,  most 
writers  pay  too  exclusive  an  attention  to  the  production  of  wealth,  and  neglect  the 
laws  of  its  distribution.  Eey^  Science  SocialCf  vol.  iii.  p.  271.  In  confirmation  of 
this,  I  may  mention  the  theory  of  rent,  which  was  only  discovered  about  half  a  cen- 
tury ago,  and  which  is  connected  with  so  many  subtle  arguments  that  it  is  not  yet 
generidly  adopted ;  and  even  some  of  its  advocates  have  shown  themselves  unequal 
to  defending  their  own  cause.  The  great  law' of  the  ratio  between  the  cost  of  labour 
and  the  profits  of  stock,  is  the  highest  generalization  wc  have  reached  respecting  the 
distribution  of  wealth ;  but  it  cannot  be  consistently  admitted  by  any  one  who  holds 
that  rent  enters  into  price. 
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this  reward  is  termed  the  interest  of  their  money  ;  so  that  there 
is  made  a  threefold  diyision, — Interest,  Profits,  and  Wages.  But 
this  is  a  subsequent  arrangement,  which  can  only  take  place  to 
any  extent  when  wealth  has  been  considerably  accumulated  ;  and 
in  the  stage  of  society  we  are  now  considering,  this  third,  or  sav-   . 
ing  class,  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  a  separate  existence.*^     For  | 
our  present  purpose,  therefore,  it  is  enough  to  ascertain  what 
those  natural  laws  are,  which,  as  soon  as  wealth  is  accumulated, , 
regulate  the  proportion  in  which  it  is  distributed  to  the  two  classes 
of  labourers  and  employers. 

Now,  it  is  evident  that  wages  being  the  price  paid  for  labour, 
the  rate  of  wages  must,  like  the  price  of  all  other  commodities, 
vary  according  to  the  change  in  the  market.  If  the  supply  of 
labourers  outstrips  the  demand,  wages  will  fall ;  if  the  demand 
exceeds  the  supply,  they  will  rise.  Supposing,  therefore,  that  in  any 
country  there  is  a  given  amount  of  wealth  to  be  divided  between 
employers  and  workmen,  every  increase  in  the  number  of  the 
workmen  will  tend  to  lessen  the  average  reward  each  can  receive. 
And  if  we  set  aside  those  disturbing  causes  by  which  all  general  / 
views  are  affected,  it  will  be  found  that,  in  the  long-run,  the  / 
question  of  wages  is  a  question  of  population  ;  for  although  the/ 
total  sum  of  the  wages  actually  paid,  depends  upon  the  large- 
ness of  the  fund  from  which  they  are  drawn,  still  the  amount  of 
wages  received  by  each  man  must  diminish  as  the  claimants  in- 
crease, unless,  owing  to  other  circumstances,  the  ftmd  itself 
should  so  advance  as  to  keep  pace  with  the  greater  demands  made 
upon  it.*' 

'Mn  a  still  more  adTanced  stage,  there  is  a  fourth  divisioa  of  wealth,  and  part 
of  the  produce  of  labour  is  absorbed  by  Rent.  This,  however,  is  not  an  element  of 
price,  but  a  consequence  of  it ;  and  in  the  ordinary  march  of  affairs,  considerable 
time  must  elapse  before  it  can  begin.  Rent,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  is  the 
price  paid  for  using  the  natural  and  indestructible  powers  of  the  soil,  and  must  not 
be  confused  with  rent  commonly  so  called ;  for  this  last  also  includes  the  profits  of 
stock.  I  notice  this  because  several  of  the  opponents  of  Ricardo  have  placed  the 
beginning  of  rent  too  early,  by  overlooking  the  fact  that  apparent  rent  is  very  often 
profits  disguised. 

"  **  Wages  depend,  then,  on  the  proportion  between  the  number  of  the  labouring 
population,  and  the  capital  or  other  funds  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  labour ;  we 
will  say,  for  shortness,  the  capital.  If  wages  are  higher  at  one  time  or  place  than  at 
another,  if  the  subsistence  and  comfort  of  the  class  of  hired  labourers  are  more 
ample,  it  is,  and  can  be,  for  no  other  reason  than  because  capital  bears  a  greater 
proportion  to  population.  It  is  not  the  absolute  amount  of  accumulation  or  of  pro- 
duction that  is  of  importance  to  the  labouring  class ;  it  is  not  the  amount  even  of 
the  funds  destined  for  distribution  among  the  labourers ;  it  is  the  proportion  between 
those  funds  and  the  numbers  among  whom  they  are  shared.  The  condition  of  the 
ckias  can  be  bettered  in  no  other  way  than  by  altering  that  proportion  to  their 
advantage;  and  every  scheme  for  their  benefit  which  does  not  proceed  on  this  as  its 
foundation,  is,  for  all  permanent  purposes,  a  delusion."  MilVa  Principles  of  Foliti- 
eal  Ewnomy^  1849,  vol.  I  p.  426.  See  also  vol.  ii.  pp.  264,  266,  and  M'Ctdloeh'n 
Poiitical  Economy^  pp.  879,  380.  Ricardo,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Influence  of  a  Low 
Fries  of  Com^Jias  stated,  with  his  usual  terseness,  the  three  possible  forms  of  thi;< 
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To  know  the  circumstances  mostfayourable  to  the  increase  of 
what  may  be  termed  the  wages-fund  is  a  matter  of  great  mo- 
ment^ but  is  one  with  which  we  are  not  immediately  concerned. 
The  question  we  have  now  before  us,  regards  not  the  accumula- 
tion of  wealth,  but  its  distribution ;  and  the  object  is,  to  ascer- 
tain what  those  physical  conditions  are,  which,  by  encouraging 
a  rapid  growth  of  population,  over-supply  the  labour-market,  and 
thus  keep  the  average  rate  of  wages  at  a  very  low  point. 
'  ^  Of  all  the  physical  agents  by  which  the  increase  of  the  labour- 
ing classes  is  affected,  that  of  food  is  the  most  active  and  universal. 
If  two  countries,  equal  in  all  other  respects,  differ  solely  in  this, 
— that  in  one  the  national  food  is  cheap  and  abundant,  and  in 
the  other  scarce  and  dear,  the  population  of  the  former  country 
wiU  inevitably  increase  more  rapidly  than  the  population  of  the 
latter.*'  And,  by  a  parity  of  reasoning,  the  average  rate  of 
wages  will  be  lower  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter,  simply  be- 
^^  cause  the  labour-market  will  be  more  amply  stocked.'*  An  in- 
quiry, therefore,  into  the  physical  laws  on  which  the  food  of 
different  countries  depends,  is,  for  our  present  purpose,  of  the 
greatest  importance  ;  and  fortunately  it  is  one  respecting  which 
we  are  able,  in  the  present  state  of  chemistry  and  physiology,  to 
arrive  at  some  precise  and  definite  conclusions. 

The  food  consumed  by  man  produces  two,  and  only  two, 
effects  necessary  to  his  existence.  These  are,  first  to  supply  him 
with  that  animal  heat  without  which  the  functions  of  life  would 
stop  ;  and  secondly,  to  repair  the  waste  constantly  taking  place 
in  his  tissues,  that  is,  in  the  mechanism  of  his  frame.  For  each 
of  these  separate  purposes  there  is  a  separate  food.  The  tem- 
perature of  our  body  is  kept  up  by  substances  which  contain  no 
nitrogen,  and  are  called  non-azotized  ;  the  incessant  decay  in 
our  organism  is  repaired  by  what  are  known  as  azotized  sub- 
stances, in  which  nitrogen  is  always  found.^^     In  the  former 

question :  "  The  rise  or  fall  of  wages  is  common  to  all  states  of  society,  whether  it 
be  the  stationary,  the  advancing,  or  the  retrograde  state.  In  the  stationary  state,  it 
is  regulated  wholly  by  the  increase  or  falling-off  of  the  population.  In  the  advancing 
state,  it  depends  on  whether  the  capital  or  the  population  advance  at  the  more  rapid 
course.  In  the  retrograde  state,  it  depends  on  whether  population  or  capital  decrease 
with  the  greater  rapidity.*'    Bieardo^s  Wcrks^  p.  379. 

**  The  standard  of  comfort  being  of  course  supposed  the  same. 

**  "  No  point  is  better  established,  than  that  the  supply  of  labourers  will  always 
ultimately  be  in  proportion  to  the  means  of  supporting  them."  Principles  of  Politi- 
eal  Economy y  chap,  xzi.,  in  Rieardo^s  Works,  p.  176.  Compare  Smitks  Wealth  of 
Nations,  book  i.  chap.  xi.  p.  86,  and  M'Cullocks  Political  Economy,  p.  222. 

**  The  division  of  food  into  azotized  and  non-azotized  is  said  to  have  been  first 
pointed  out  by  Magendie.  See  Mullet's  Physiology,  vol.  i.  p.  525.  It  is  now  recog- 
nised by  most  of  the  best  authorities.  See,  for  instance,  Liebiff's  Animal  Chemistry^ 
p.  184 ;  Carpenter's  Human  Physiology,  p.  685  ;  Brandt's  Chemistry,  vol.  ii.  pp.  1218, 
1870.  The  first  tables  of  food  constructed  according  to  it  were  by  Boussinganlt ; 
lee  an  elaborate  essay  by  Messrs.  Lawes  and  Gilbert  on  77u  Composition  of  Foodt^ 
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case,  the  carbon  of  non-assotized  food  combines  with  the  oxygen 
we  take  in,  and  gives  rise  to  that  internal  combustion  by  which 
our  animal  heat  is  renewed.  In  the  latter  case,  nitrogen  having 
Uttle  aflSnity  for  oxygen,'*  the  nitrogenous  or  azotized  food  is, 
as  it  were,  guarded  against  combustion  ;'^  and  bemg  thus  pre- 
served, is  able  to  perform  its  duty  of  repairing  the  tiesues,  and 
supplying  those  losses  which  the  human  organism  constantly 
suffers  in  the  wear  and  tear  of  daily  life. 

These  are  the  two  great  divisions  of  food  ;'*  and  if  we  in- 
quire into  the  laws  which  regulate  the  relation  they  bear  to  man, 
we  shall  find  that  in  each  division  the  most  important  agent  is 
climate.  When  men  live  in  a  hot  country,  their  animal  heat  is 
more  easily  kept  up  than  when  they  live  in  a  cold  one  ;  there- 
fore they  require  a  smaller  amount  of  that  non-azotized  food,  the 
sole  business  of  which  is  to  maintain  at  a  certain  point  the  tem- 
perature of  the  body.  In  the  same  way,  they,  in  the  hot  coun- 
try, require  a  smaller  amount  of  azotized  food,  because  on  the 
whole  their  bodily  exertions  are  less  frequent,  and  on  that  ac- 
count the  decay  of  their  tissues  is  less  rapid.*' 

in  Report  of  British  Association  for  1852,  p.  828 ;  but  the  experiments  made  by  these 
gentlemen  are  neither  numerous  nor  diversified  enough  to  establish  a  general  law ; 
still  less  can  we  accept  their  singular  assertion,  p.  846,  that  the  comparatiTe  prices  of 
different  foods  are  a  test  of  the  nutriment  they  comparatiyely  contain. 

^  "  Of  all  the  elements  of  the  animal  body,  nitrogen  has  the  feeblest  attraction 
for  oxygen ;  and,  what  is  still  more  remarkable,  it  depriyes  all  combustible  elements 
with  which  it  combines,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  of  the  power  of  combining  with 
oxygen,  that  is,  of  undergoing  combustion.'*  LieUg^s  Letters  on  Chemistry^  p.  872. 
'  ^  The  doctrine  of  what  may  be  called  the  protecting  power  of  some  substances 
is  still  imperfectly  understood,  and  until  late  in  the  eighteenth  century  its  existence 
was  hardly  suspected.  It  is  now  known  to  be  connected  with  the  general  theory  of 
pobons.  See  Ihimer's  Che^nistry,  yoI.  i.  p.  516.  To  this  we  must  probably  ascribe 
the  fiict,  that  seyeral  poisons  which  are  fatal  when  applied  to  a  wounded  surface,  may 
be  taken  into  the  stomach  with  impunity.  BrodieU  Physiological  Researches^  1851, 
pp.  187,  138.  It  seems  more  reasonable  to  refer  this  to  chemical  laws  than  to  hold, 
with  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  that  some  poisons  "  destroy  life  by  paralysing  the  muscles 
of  respiration  without  immediately  affecting  the  action  of  the  heart/* 

^  Front's  well-known  division  into  saccharine,  oily,  and  albimiinous,  appears  to 
me  of  much  inferior  value,  though  I  observe  that  it  is  adopted  in  the  last  edition  of 
£Uiotson's  Human  Physiologtf^  pp.  65,  160.  The  division  by  M.  Lepelletier  into  "  les 
alimens  solides  et  les  boissons"  is  of  course  purely  empirical.  Zepelletiery  Physidogie, 
MidicttjUy  vol.  ii.  p.  100,  Paris,  1832.  In  regard  to  Prout's  classification,  compare 
Burdach's  Ih-aitS  de  Physiologie,  voL  ix.  p.  240,  with  Wagnei's  Physiology,  p.  452. 

*  The  evidence  of  an  universal  connexion  in  the  animal  frame  between  exertion 
and  decay,  is  now  almost  complete.  In  regard  to  the  muscular  system,  see  Carpen- 
ter's Human  Physiology^  pp.  440,  441,  681,  edit.  1846 :  ">here  is  strong  reason  to 
believe  the  waste  or  decomposition  of  the  muscular  tis9ile  to  be  in  exact  proportion 
to  the  degree  in  which  it  is  exerted.'*  This  perhaps  would  be  generally  anticipated 
even  in  the  absence  of  direct  proofs  but  what  is  more  interesting,  is  that  the  same 
principle  holds  good  of  the  nervous  system.  The  human  brain  of  an  adult  contains 
about  one  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  phosphorus;  and  it  has  been  ascertained,  that  after 
the  mind  has  been  much  exercised,  phosphates  are  excreted,  and  that  in  the  case  of 
inflammation  of  the  brain  their  excretion  (by  the  kidneys)  is  very  considerable.  See 
PageVs  Zeetures  on  Surgical  Pathology,  1858,  vol.  i.  pp.  6, 7, 484 ;  Carpenter^s  Human 
Physiology^  pp.  192,  198,  222;  Simon's  Animal  Chemistry^  toL  ii.  p.  426;  HenUj 
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Bince,  therefore^  the  inhabitants  of  hot  climates  do,  in  their 
natural  and  ordinary  state,  consume  less  food  than  the  inhabitants 
of  cold  ones,  it  inevitably  follows  that,  provided  other  things 
remain  equal,  the  growth  of  population  will  be  more  rapid  in 
coimtries  which  are  hot  than  in  those  which  are  cold.  For  prac* 
tical  purposes  it  is  immaterial  whether  the  greater  plenty  of  a 
substance  by  which  the  people  are  fed  arises  from  a  laiger  sup- 
ply, or  whether  it  arises  &om  a  smaller  consumption.  When 
men  eat  less,  the  result  will  be  just  the  same  as  if  they  had 
more  ;  because  the  same  amount  of  nutriment  will  go  fiirther, 
and  thus  population  will  gain  a  power  of  increasing  more  quickly 
than  it  could  do  in  a  colder  country,  where,  even  if  provisions 
were  equally  abundant,  they,  owing  to  the  climate,  would  be 
sooner  exhausted. 

This  is  the  first  point  of  view  in  which  the  laws  of  climate 
are,  through  the  medium  of  food,  connected  with  the  laws  of 
population,  and  therefore  with  the  laws  of  the  distribution  of 
wealth.  But  there  is  also  another  point  of  view,  which  follows 
the  same  line  of  thought,  and  will  be  found  to  strengthen  the 
argument  just  stated.  This  is,  that  in  cold  countries,  not  only 
are  men  compelled  to  eat  more  than  in  hot  ones,  but  their  food 
is  dearer,  that  is  to  say,  to  get  it  is  more  difficult,  and  requires  a 
greater  expenditure  of  labour.  The  reason  of  this  I  will  state  as 
briefly  as  possible,  without  entering  into  any  details  beyond  those 
which  are  absolutely  necessary  for  a  right  understanding  of  this 
interesting  subject. 

The  objects  of  food  are,  as  we  have  seen,  only  two  :  namely, 
to  keep  up  the  warmth  of  the  body,  and  repair  the  waste  in  the 
tissues."  Of  these  two  objects,  the  former  is  effected  by  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  entering  our  lungs,  and,  as  it  travels  through 
the  system,  combining  with  the  carbon  which  we  take  in  our 
food.*'     This  combination  of  oxygen  and  carbon  never  can  occur 

AfuUomie  GSnerale^  vol.  ii.  p.  172.  The  reader  may  also  consult  respecting  the  phos- 
phorus of  the  brain,  the  recent  very  able  work  of  MM.  Robin  et  Yerdeil)  CkimU 
Attaicmigue,  rol.  i.  p.  216,  vol.  ii.  p.  848,  Paris,  1858.  According  to  these  writers 
(vol  iii.  p.  445),  its  existence  in  the  brain  was  first  announced  bj  Hensing,  in  1779. 

^  Though  both  objects  are  equally  essential,  the  former  is  usually  the  more 
pressing ;  and  it  has  been  ascertained  by  experiment,  what  we  should  expect  from 
&eory,  that  when  animals  are  starved  to  death,  there  is  a  progressive  decline  in  the 
temperature  of  their  bodies ;  so  that  the  proximate  cause  of  death  by  starvation  is 
not  weakness,  but  cold.  See  Williama^M  Principles  of  Medieine,  p.  86 ;  and  on  the 
connexion  between  the  loss  of  animal  heat  and  the  appearance  of  rigor  mortis  in  the 
contractile  parts  of  the  body,  see  VogeTs  Patholoffieal  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Body^ 
p.  632.  Compare  the  important  and  thoughtful  work  of  Burdach,  Physiotogie  eomnu 
/Science  ^Obeervaiion^  vol  v.  pp.  144,  437,  vol.  ix.  p.  281. 

'^  Until  the  last  twenty  or  five-and-twenty  years,  it  used  to  be  supposed  that  this 
combination  took  place  in  the  lungs ;  but  more  careful  experiments  have  made  it 
probable  that  the  oxygen  nnites  with  the  carbon  in  the  circulation,  and  that  the  blood- 
corpuscnles  are  the  carriers  of  the  oxygen.    Comp.  lAtbig^e  Animal  Chemietry^  p. 
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mthont  producing  a  considerable  amount  of  heat,  and  it  is  in 
this  way  that  the  human  frame  is  maintained  at  its  necessary 
temperature."  By  virtue  of  a  law  familiar  to  chemists,  carbon 
and  oxygen,  like  all  other  elements,  will  only  unite  in  certain 
definite  proportions  ;"  so  that  to  keep  up  a  healthy  balance,  it 
is  needAil  that  the  food  which  contains  the  carbon  should  vary 
according  to  the  amount  of  oxygen  taken  in  ;  while  it  is  equally 
needful  that  we  should  increase  the  quantity  of  both  of  these 
constituents  whenever  a  greater  external  cold  lowers  the  temper- 
ature of  the  body.  Now  it  is  obvious  that  in  a  very  cold  climate, 
this  necessity  of  providing  a  nutriment  more  highly  carbonized 
will  arise  in  two  (Ustinct  ways.     In  the  first  place,  the  air  being 

78 ;  Lettera  <m  Chemistry,  pp.  886,  886 ;  Turner's  Chemistry^  voL  il  p.  1819 ;  MvUei^s 
Physiology,  vol.  i.  pp.  92, 159.  That  the  combination  does  not  take  place  in  the  air« 
oeUiB  is  moreover  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  lungs  are  not  hotter  than  other  parts  of 
the  body.  See  Muller,  vol  i.  p.  848 ;  Tkomsai^a  Animal  Chemistry,  p.  688 ;  and 
JBrodie'e  Physiol.  Researches,  p.  88.  Another  argument  m  favour  of  the  red  corpus- 
cules  being  the  carriers  of  oxygen,  is  that  they  are  most  abundant  in  those  classes 
of  vertebrata  which  maintain  the  highest  temperature :  while  the  blood  of  inverte- 
brata  contains  very  few  of  them ;  and  it  has  been  doubted  if  they  even  oxist  in  Uie 
lower  articulata  and  moUusca.  See  Carpenter^e  Human  Physiol,  pp.  109,  632 ;  Granite 
Compartttive  Anatomy,  p.  472 ;  EUiotaon^a  Human  Physiol,  p.  159.  In  regard  to 
the  different  dimensions  of  corpuscules,  see  Henle,  Anatomie  Ghthale,  vol.  i.  pp. 
457-467,  494,  496 ;  JSlainville  Physioloffie  Compares,  voL  i.  pp.  298,  299,  801-304 ; 
Milne  Edwards,  Zoologie,  part  i.  pp.  54-56 ;  FourUi  lUport  of  British  Aesoeiaiion, 
pp.  117,  118;  Bimon^s  Animal  Chemistry,  vol.  i.  pp.  108,  104;  and,  above  all,  the 
important  observations  of  Mr.  Gulliver  (CofT^n/tfr,  pp.  105,  106).  These  additions 
to  our  knowledge,  besides  being  connected  with  the  Uws  of  animal  heat  and  of  nutri- 
tion, will,  when  generalized,  assist  speculative  minds  in  raising  pathology  to  a  science. 
In  the  mean  time  I  may  mention  the  reUtion  between  an  examination  of  the  corpus- 
cules,  and  the  theory  of  inflammation  which  Hunter  and  Broussais  were  unable  to 
settle :  this  is,  that  the  proximate  cause  of  inflammation  is  the  obstruction  of  the 
vessels  by  the  adhesion  of  the  pale  corpuscules.  Respecting  this  striking  generali- 
zation, which  is  still  on  its  trial,  compare  Williams's  Principles  of  Medunne,  1848, 
pp.  258-265,  with  Pagefs  Surgical  Pathology,  1858,  vol.  i.  pp.  818-817 ;  Jones  and 
Sieveking's  Pathological  Anatomy,  1854,  pp.  28, 105, 106.  The  difficulties  connected 
with  the  scientific  study  of  inflammation  are  evaded  in  VogeVs  Pathological  Anato- 
my, jp.  418 ;  a  work  which  appears  to  me  to  have  been  greatly  overrated. 

"  On  the  amount  of  heat  disengaged  by  the  union  of  carbon  and  oxygen,  see 
the  experiments  of  Dulong,  in  lAthig^s  Animal  Chemistry,  p.  44 ;  and  those  of  Des- 
pretz,  in  ITiomson^s  Animal  Chemistry,  p.  684.  Just  in  the  same  way,  we  find  that 
hie  temperature  of  plants  is  maintained  by  the  combination  of  oxygen  with  carbon : 
see  Bafyowr's  Botany,  pp.  231,  282,  822,  828.  As  to  the  amount  of  heat  caused 
generally  by  chemical  combination,  there  is  an  essay  well  worth  reading  by  Dr. 
Thomas  Andrews  in  Report  of  British  A  ssociationfor  1 849,  pp.  68-78.  See  also  Report 
of  British  Association  for  1849,  pp.  68-78 ;  See  also  Report  for  1852,  Transac.  of 
aoc.  p.  40,  and  Liehig  and  Kopp's  Reports  on  the  Progress  of  Chsmistry,  vol.  i.  p.  84, 
vol.  ill.  p.  16,  voL  iv.  p.  20;  also  Pouillet,  Elemsns  ae  Physique,  Paris,  1882,  vol.  i. 
partL  p.  411. 

"  The  law  of  definite  proportions,  which,  since  the  brilliant  discoveries  by  Balton, 
is  the  comer-stone  of  chemical  knowledge,  is  laid  down  with  admirable  clearness  in 
Turner's  Elements  of  Chemistry,  vol.  i.  pp.  146-151.  Compare  Brande^s  Chemistry, 
vol.  i.  pp.  189-144;  Cuvier  Progres  de  Sciences,  vol  ii.  p.  256;  Somertfille's  Con» 
nexionofthe  Sciences,  pp.  120,  121.  But  none  of  these  writers  have  considered  the 
law  so  philosophically  as  M.  A.  Comte,  Philosophic  Positive,  vol.  iH.  pp.  188-176, 
one  of  the  best  chapters  in  his  very  profound,  but  ill-understood  book. 
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denfler,  men  imbibe  at  each  inspiration  a  greater  volume  of  oxy* 
gen  than  they  would  do  in  a  climate  where  the  air  is  rarefied  by 
heat.'*  In  the  second  place,  cold  accelerates  their  respiration, 
and  thus  obliging  them  to  iciiale  more  frequently  than  the  in- 
habitants of  hot  countries,  increases  the  amount  of  oxygen  which 
they  on  an  average  take  in."*  On  both  these  grounds  the  con- 
sumption of  oxygen  becomes  greater :  it  is  therefore  requisite 
that  the  consumption  of  carbon  should  also  be  greater  ;  since  by 
the  union  of  these  two  elements  in  certain  definite  proportions, 
the  temperature  of  the  body  and  the  balance  of  the  human  fi-ame 
can  alone  be  maintained.'* 

Proceeding  from  these  chemical  and  physiological  principles, 
we  arrive  at  the  conclusion,  that  the  colder  the  country  is 
in  which  a  people  live,  the  more  highly  carbonized  will  be  their 
food.  And  this,  which  is  a  purely  scientific  inference,  has  been 
verified  by  actual  experiment.  The  inhabitants  of  the  polar  re- 
gions consume  large  quantities  of  whale-oil  and  blubber  ;  while 
within  the  tropics  such  food  would  soon  put  an  end  to  life,  and 
therefore  the  ordinary  diet  consists  almost  entirely  of  firuit,  rice, 
and  other  vegetables.  Now  ifc  has  been  ascertained,  by  careful 
analysis,  that  in  the  polar  food  there  is  an  excess  of  carbon  :  in 

'*  "Ainsi,  dans  des  temps  ^gaux,  la  quantity  d'oxyg^ne  consomm^e  par  le 
mdme  animal  est  d'autant  plus  grande  que  la  temperature  ambianteeet  moins  Alevde." 
Bofnn  et  Verdeil^  Chimie  Anatomique^  vol  ii.  p.  44.  Compare  SimorCa  Lectures  m 
Pathology^  1860,  p.  188,  for  the  diminished  quantity  of  respiration  in  a  high  temper- 
ature ;  though  one  may  question  Mr.  Simon's  inference  that  therefore  the  blood  is 
more  venous  in  hot  countries  than  in  cold  ones.  This  is  not  makmg  allowance  for 
the  difference  of  diet,  which  corrects  the  difference  of  temperature. 

**  **  The  consumption  of  oxygen  in  a  given  time  may  be  expressed  by  the  num- 
ber of  respirations."  Liebiff'e  Letters  on  Chemietry^  p.  814 ;  and  see  ThomeoiCt  Ati- 
imal  ChemUtry^  p.  611.  It  is  alao  certain  that  exercise  increases  the  nnmbpr  of 
respirations ;  and  birds,  which  are  the  most  active  of  all  animals,  consume  more 
oxygen  than  any  others.  Milne  Edwards^  Zootoyie,  part  i.  p.  88,  part  ii.  p.  871 ; 
Flourensj  Travaux  de  Cuvier^  pp.  168,  164,  266,  266.  Compare,  on  the  connection 
between  respiration  and  the  locomotive  organs,  Beclard,  Anatomte  GhUrdle^  pp.  89, 
44 ;  Burdaeh^  TraitS  de  PhyeioUgie^  vol.  ix.  pp.  486,  666-669 ;  Carue^  Comparative 
Anatomy^  vol  i.  pp.  99,  164,  868,  vol  ii.  pp.  142,  160  ;  Granfa  C<mparative  AnaUh 
my,  pp.  465, 495,  622,  629,  637  ;  Rymer  Jonee's  Animal  Kingdom,  pp.  869,  440,  692, 
714,  720 ;  Owen^a  Invertebrata,  pp.  822,  846,  886,  606.  Thus  too  it  has  been  experi- 
mentally ascertained,  that  in  human  beings  exercise  increases  the  nthount  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas.  Mayo'a  Human  Phyaiology,  p.  64;  lAebig  and  Kopp^a  Beporta,  vol.  Hi. 
p.  869. 

^  If  we  now  put  these  facts  together,  their  bearing  on  the  propositions  in  the  text 
will  become  evident ;  because,  on  the  whole,  there  is  more  exercise  talcen  in  cold 
climates  than  in  hot  ones,  and  there  must  therefore  be  an  increased  respiratory  ac- 
tion. For  proof  that  greater  exercise  is  both  taken  and  required,  compare  Wran- 
geTa  Polar  Expedition,  pp.  79,  102 ;  RiehardaonU  Arctic  Expedition,  vol.  i.  p.  886  ; 
Bimpaon'a  North  Coaat  of  America,  pp.  49,  88,  which  should  be  contrasted  with  the 
contempt  for  such  amusements  in  hot  countries.  Indeed,  in  polar  regions  all  this 
is  so  essential  to  preserve  a  normal  state,  that  scurvy  can  only  be  kept  oiT  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  American  continent  by  taldng  considerable  exercise ;  see 
Orantt,  IRatory  of  England,  vol.  1.  pp.  46,  62,  888. 

"*  See  the  note  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 
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the  tropical  food  an  excess  of  oxygen.  Without  entering  into 
details,  which  to  the  majority  of  readers  would  he  distasteful,  it 
may  he  said  generally,  that  the  oils  contain  ahout  six  times  as 
much  carhon  as  the  fruits,  and  that  they  have  in  them  very  little 
oxygen  ;'^  while  starch,  which  is  the  most  universal,  and,  in  re- 
ference to  nutrition,  the  most  important  constituent  in  the  vege- 
table world,''  is  nearly  half  oxygen." 

The  connexion  between  this  circumstance  and  the  subject 
before  us  is  highly  curious  :  for  it  is  a  most  remarkable  &ct,  and 
one  to  which  I  would  call  particular  attention,  that  owing  to 
some  more  general  law,  of  which  we  are  ignorant,  highly  carbon- 
ized food  is  more  costly  than  food  in  which  comparatively  little 
carbon  is  found.  The  fruits  of  the  earth,  of  which  oxygen  is  the 
most  active  principle,  are  very  abundant ;  they  may  be  obtained 
without  danger,  and  almost  without  trouble.  But  that  highly 
carbonized  food  which  in  a  very  cold  climate  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  life,  is  not  produced  in  so  &cile  and  spontaneous  a  man- 
ner. It  is  not,  like  vegetables,  thrown  up  by  the  soil ;  but  it 
consists  of  the  fat,  the  blubber,  and  the  oil,^®  of  powerful  and 
ferocious  animals.  To  procure  it,  man  must  incur  great  risk, 
and  expend  great  labour.  And  although  this  is  undoubtedly  a 
contrast  of  extreme  cases,  still  it  is  evident  that  the  nearer  a 
people  approach  to  either  extremity,  the  more  subject  will  they 
be  to  the  conditions  by  which  that  extremity  is  governed.  It  is 
evident  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  colder  a  country  is,  the  more 

"  *'  The  fruits  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  southern  climes  do  not  contain,  in  a 
fresh  state,  more  than  12  per  cent,  of  carbon;  while  the  blubber  and  train-oil  which 
feed  the  inhabitants  of  polar  regions  contain  66  to  80  per  cent,  of  that  element. 
lAebig's  LetUra  on  Chemittry^  p.  820;  see  also  p.  375,  and  Turner' 9  Chemistry ^  yoL 
ii.  p.  1316.  According  to  Front  (Mayo't  Human  Phyeiol,  p.  136),  "  the  proportion 
of  carbon  in  oily  bodies  Taries  from  about  60  to  80  per  cent."  The  quantity  of  oil 
and  fat  habitually  consumed  in  cold  countries  is  remarkable.  Wrangel  {Polar  Ex- 
pedition^  p.  21)  says  of  the  tribes  in  the  north-east  of  Siberia,  "  fat  is  their  greatest 
delicacy.  They  eat  it  in  every  possible  shape — raw,  melted,  fresh,  or  spoilt."  See 
also  Simpton^s  hieeoveries  on  the  North  Coast  of  Americay  pp.  147,  404. 

"  "  So  common  that  no  plant  is  destitute  of  it."  Lindley'a  Botany,  vol.  i.  p. 
Ill;  and  at  page  121,  "starch  is  the  most  common  of  all  vegetable  productions." 
Dr.  Lindley  adds  (vol.  i.  p.  292),  that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  the  grains  of  starch 
secreted  by  plants,  from  cytoblasts.  See  also  on  the  starch-granules  first  noticed 
by  M.  Link,  Eeporti  on  Botany  by  the  Ray  Society,  pp.  223,  870 ;  and  respecting  its 
predominance  in  the  vegetable  world,  compare  ITionuon^a  Chemiatrv  of  Veyetahles, 
pp.  650-662,  876 ;  BroMe^e  Chemittry,  voL  ii.  p.  1160 ;  Tumer'a  Chemistry,  vol.  iL 
p.  1236 ;  JAelng  and  Kopp't  Reports,  vol  ii.  pp.  97,  98,  122. 

*  The  oxygen  is  49*39  out  of  100.  See  the  table  in  Liebig's  Letters  on  Chemis- 
try^  p.  379.  Amidin,  which  is  the  soluble  part  of  starch,  contains  63*33  per  cent, 
of  oxygen.  See  ThomsoTCs  Chemistry  of  Vegetables,  p.  664,  on  the  authority  of 
Prout,  who  has  the  reputation  of  being  an  accurate  experimenter. 

*•  Of  which  a  single  whale  will  yield  "cent  vin^  tonneaux."  Cuvier  Regne  AnU 
mdl,  vol.  L  p.  397.  In  regard  to  the  solid  food,  Sir  J.  Richardson  {Arctic  Expedu 
tion,  1861,  vol.  i.  p.  243^  says  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Arctic  regions  only  main- 
tain  themselves  by  chasmg  whales  and  "  consuming  blubber." 
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its  food  wiU  be  carbonized  ;  the  warmer  it  is,  the  more  its  food 
will  be  oxidized.^  ^  At  the  same  time,  carbonized  food,  being 
chiefly  drawn  from  the  animal  world,  is  more  difficult  to  obtain 
than  oxidized  food,  which  is  drawn  from  the  vegetable  world." 
The  result  has  been,  that  among  nations  where  the  coldness  of 
the  climate  renders  a  highly  carbonized  diet  essential,  there  is 
for  the  most  part  displayed,  even  in  the  infancy  of  society,  a 
bolder  and  more  adventurous  character  than  we  find  among  those 
other  nations  whose  ordinary  nutriment,  being  highly  oxidized, 
is  easily  obtained,  and  indeed  is  supplied  to  them,  by  the  bounty 
of  nature,  gratuitously  and  without  a  struggle."  From  this 
original  divergence  there  foUow  many  other  consequences,  which, 
however,  I  am  not  now  concerned  to  trace;  my  present  object 
being  merely  to  point  out  how  this  difference  of  food  affects  the 
proportion  in  which  wealth  is  distributed  to  the  different  classes. 
The  way  in  which  this  proportion  is  actually  altered  has,  I 
hope,  been  made  clear  by  the  preceding  argument.  But  it  may 
be  useful  to  recapitulate  the  facts  on  which  the  argument  is 
based.  The  facts,  then,  are  simply  these.  The  rate  of  wagesT 
fluctuates  with  the  population;  increasing  when  the  labour-mar-^ 
ket  is  under-supplied,  diminishing  when  it  is  over-supplied. 
The  population  itself,  though  affected  by  many  other  circum- 
stances, does  undoubtedly  fluctuate  with  the  supply  of  food; 
advancing  when  the  supply  is  plentifiil,  halting  or  receding  when 
the  supply  is  scanty.  The  food  essential  to  life,  is  scarcer  in 
cold  countries  than  in  hot  ones  ;  and  not  only  is  it  scarcer,  but 

"  It  18  said,  that  to  keep  a  person  in  health,  his  food  even'  in  the  temperate 
parts  of  Europe,  should  contain  **  a  full  eighth  more  carbon  in  winter  than  in  sum- 
mer."   Ztebig*9  Animal  Chemistry^  p.  16. 

^'  The  most  highly  carbonized  of  all  foods  are  undoubtedly  yielded  by  animals  : 
the  most  highly  oxidized  by  vegetables.  In  the  vegetable  kingdom  there  is,  how- 
ever, so  much  carbon,  that  its  predominance,  accompanied  with  the  rarity  of  nitro- 
gen, has  induced  chemical  botanists  to  characterize  plants  as  carbonized,  and  animals 
as  azotized.  But  we  have  here  to  attend  to  a  double  antithesis.  Vegetables  are 
carbonized  in  so  far  as  they  are  non-azotized ;  but  they  are  oxidized  in  opposition  - 
to  the  highly  carbonized  animal  food  of  cold  countries.  Besides  this,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  observe  that  the  carbon  of  vegetables  is  most  abundant  in  the  woody  and 
unnutritious  part,  which  is  not  eaten ;  while  the  carbon  of  animals  is  found  in  the 
fatty  and  oily  parts,  which  are  not  only  eaten,  but  are,  in  cold  countries,  greedily 
devoured. 

*■  Sir  J.  Malcolm  {History  of  Persia^  vol.  ii.  p.  880)  speaking  of  the  cheapness 
of  vegetables  in  the  East,  says,  **  in  some  parts  of  Persia  fruit  has  hardly  any  value." 
Cuvier,  in  a  striking  passage  {Rhgne  Animal^  vol.  i.  pp.  78,  74)  has  contrasted  vege- 
table with  animal  food,  and  thinks  that  the  former,  being  so  easily  obtained,  is  the 
more  natural.  But  the  truth  is  that  both  are  equally  natural ;  though  when  Cuvier 
wrote  scarcely  any  thing  was  known  of  the  laws  which  govern  the  relation  between 
climate  and  food.  On  the  skill  and  energy  required  to  obtain  food  in  cold  countries, 
see  WrangeTt  Polar  Expedition^  pp.  70,  71,  191,192;  Simption's  Discoveries  on  the 
North  Coast  of  America^  p.  249  ;  OraniZy  History  of  Greenland^  vol  i.  pp.  22,  82, 
105,  181,  164,  155,  vol.  ii.  pp.  208,  265,  824. 
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more  of  it  is  required;**  so  that  on  both  grounds  smaller  encour« 
agement  is  given  to  the  growth  of  that  population  from  whose 
ranks  the  labour-^market  is  stocked.  To  express,  therefore,  tho 
conclusion  in  its  simplest  form,  we  may  say,  that  there  is  a 
stiQng^nd_  PAnflf ant  fpnf^^npjT  \i\  hftt  iTjir'^trifin  ffir  wapjefi  to  ha 
low,  in  cold  countries  for  them  to  be  high. 

Appljring  now  tins  great  principle  to  the  general  course  of 
history,  we  shall  find  proofs  of  its  accuracy  in  every  direction. 
Indeed,  there  is  not  a  single  instance  to  the  contrary.  In  Asia, 
in  Africa,  and  in  America,  all  the  ancient  civilizations  were 
seated  in  hot  climates;  and  in  all  of  them  the  rate  of  wages  was 
very  low,  and  therefore  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes 
very  depressed.  In  Europe  for  the  first  time,  civilization  arose 
in  a  colder  climate  :  hence  the  reward  of  labour  was  increased, 
and  the  distribution  of  wealth  rendered  more  equal  than  was 
possible  in  countries  where  an  excessive  abundance  of  food  stimu- 
lated the  growth  of  population.  This  difference  produced,  as 
we  shall  presently  see,  many  social  and  political  consequences  of 
immense  importance.  But  before  discussing  them,  it  may  be  re- 
marked, that  the  only  apparent  exception  to  what  has  been 
stated,  is  one  which  strikingly  verifies  the  general  law.  There  is 
one  instance,  and  only  one,  of  a  great  European  people  possess- 
ing a  very  cheap  national  food.  This  people,  I  need  haidly  say, 
are  the  Irish.  In  Ireland  the  labouring  classes  have  for  more 
than  two  hundred  years  been  principally  fed  by  potatoes,  which 
were  introduced  into  their  country  late  in  the  sixteenth,  or  early 
in  the  seventeenth  century.**  Now,  the  peculiarity  of  the  potato 
is,  that  until  the  appearance  of  the  late  disease,  it  was,  and  per- 
haps still  is,  cheaper  than  any  other  food  equally  wholesome.  If 
we  compare  its  reproductive  power  with  the  amount  of  nutri- 

*'  Cabanifl  (^Rapports  du  Physique  et  du  Mored^  p.  813)  ssyB,  **Dan8  les  tempe  et  dana 
lea  pays  froi^  on  mange  et  Ton  agit  dayantagc."  That  much  food  is  eaten  in  cold  conn- 
tries,  and  little  in  hot  ones,  is  mentioned  by  numerous  travellers,  none  of  whom  aro 
aware  of  the  cause.  See  8imp9<m^$  Discov.  on  the  North  Coatt  of  America^  p.  218 ; 
Cfiutine'a  Rtutie,  vol.  iv.  p.  66;  Wranael^e  Expedition^  pp,  21,  827;  GrantZy  Hiatory 
of  OreefUandy  vol.  i.  pp.  146, 860 ;  Richardton^n  Central  Africa^  vol.  ii.  p.  46 ;  Richr 
ardwnCa  Sciharciy  vol.  i.  p.  187 ;  DenhanCs  Africa^  p.  37 ;  Journal  of  Asiatic  Society ^ 
vol.  V.  p.  144,  vol.  viii.  p.  188 ;  BurekhardCe  TVaveU  in  Arabia^  vol.  ii.  p.  266 ; 
Neibuhr,  Description  dc  FArabie^  p.  46  ;  UlloiCs  Voyage  to  South  America^  vol.  i.  pp. 
403,  408 ;  Journal  of  Oeograph,  Society^  vol.  iii.  p.  288,  vol.  vi.  p.  86,  vol.  xix.  p. 
121 ;  SpixandMartius's  Travels  in  Brazily  vol.i.  p.  164;  Southey's  History  of  Brazil^ 
voL  iii.  p.  848 ;  Volney^  Voyage  en  Syrie  et  en  Egypt^  vol.  L  pp.  379,  380,  460;  Zow*« 
Sarawaky  p.  140. 

*•  Meyen  (Geography  of  Plants^  1846,  p.  813)  says  that  the  potato  was  intro- 
duced into  Ireland  in  1686;  but  according  to  Mr.  M^Gulloch  (Dictionary  of  Comi- 
merecy  1849,  p.  1048),  "  potatoes,  it  is  commonly  thought,  were  not  introduced  into 
Ireland  till  1610,  when  a  small  quantity  was  sent  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  to  be  planted 
in  a  garden  on  his  estate  in  the  vicinity  of  Youghall.'*  Compare  Loudon^s  Encyelop, 
of  Agriculture,  p.  846 ;  "first  planted  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  on  his  estate  of  Youg* 
hall,  near  Cork." 
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ment  contaiaed  in  it^  we  find  that  one  acre  of  average  land  sown 
with  potatoes  will  support  twice  as  many  persons  as  the  same 
quantity  of  land  sown  with  wheat."  The  consequence  is,  that 
in  a  country  where  men  live  on  potatoes,  the  population  will,  if 
other  things  are  tolerably  equal,  increase  twice  as  fast  as  in  a 
country  where  they  live  on  wheat.  And  so  it  has  actually  oc- 
curred. Until  a  very  few  years  ago,  when  the  face  of  affairs  was 
entirely  altered  by  pestilence  and  emigration,  the  population  of 
Ireland  was,  in  round  numbers,  increasing  annually  three  per 
cent.;  the  population  of  England  during  the  same  period  in- 
creasing one-and-a-half  per  cent.*^  The  result  was,  that  in 
these  two  countries  the  distribution  of  wealth  was  altogether  dif- 
ferent. Even  in  England  the  growth  of  population  is  somewhat 
too  rapid;  and  the  labour-market  being  overstocked,  the  work- 
ing-classes are  not  sufficiently  paid  for  their  labour.*^  But  their 
condition  is  one  of  sumptuous  splendour,  compared  to  that  in 
which  only  a  few  years  ago  the  Irish  were  forced  to  live.  The 
misery  in  which  they  were  plunged  has  no  doubt  always  been 
aggravated  by  the  ignorance  of  their  rulers,  and  by  that  scanda- 
lous misgovernment  which,  imtil  very  recently,  formed  one  of  the 
darkest  blots  on  the  glory  of  England.  The  most  active  cause, 
however,  was,  that  their  wages  were  so  low  as  to  debar  them, 
not  only  from  the  comforts,  but  from  the  common  decencies  of 
civilized  life;  and  this  evil  condition  was  the  natural  result  of 
that  cheap  and  abundant  food,  which  encouraged  the  people  to 
so  rapid  an  increase,  that  the  labour-market  was  constantly 
gorged.*'  So  far  was  this  carried,  that  an  intelligent  observer 
who  travelled  through  Ireland  twenty  years  ago,  mentions  that  at 
that  time  the  average  wages  were  fourpence  a-day;  and  that  even 

^  Adam  Smith  {Wealth  of  Nations^  book  i.  chap.  xi.  p.  67)  supposes  that  it  will 
support  three  times  as  many ;  but  the  statistics  of  this  great  writer  are  the  weakest 
part  of  his  work,  and  the  more  careful  calculations  made  since  he  wrote,  bear  out 
the  statement  in  the  text.  *^  It  admits  of  demonstration  that  an  acre  of  potatoes 
will  feed  double  the  number  of  people  that  can  be  fed  on  an  acre  of  wheat.**  Xok- 
<fon*<  JEncyclop.  of  AaricuUure^  5th  edit.,  1844,  p.  845.  So,  too,  in  J/*CW/ocA'«  Dicty 
p.  1048,  *'  an  acre  of  potatoes  will  feed  double  the  number  of  individuals  that  can 
be  fed  from  an  acre  of  wheat."  The  daily  average  consumption  of  an  able-bodied 
labourer  in  Ireland  is  estimated  at  nine-and-a-balf  pounds  of  potatoes  for  men,  and 
seven-and-a-half  for  women.    See  Phillip$  on  Serofvla^  1846,  p.  177. 

«  Malthus,  Essay  on  Population,  vol.  i.  pp.  424,  426,  431,  436, 441, 442 ;  JH'Oul- 
locK%  Political  Economy,  pp.  381,  882. 

**  The  lowest  agricultural  wages  in  our  time  have  been  in  England,  about  Is.  a 
day;  while  from  the  evidence  collected  by  Mr.  Thornton  in  1845,  the  highest  wages 
then  paid  were  in  Lincolnshire,  and  were  rather  more  than  13s.  a-week ;  those  in 
Yorkshire  and  Northumberland  being  nearly  as  high.  ITwrfiton  on  Over-Popvlationy 
pp.  12-16,  24,  25.  Godwin,  writing  m  1820,  estimates  the  average  at  Is.  6aL  a-day. 
Oodmn  on  Population^  p.  574.  Mr.  Phillips,  in  his  work  On  Scrofula,  1846,  p.  846, 
says,  "  at  present  the  ratio  of  wages  is  from  9«.  to  lOs." 

^'  The  most  miserable  part,  namely  Connaught,  in  1783,  contained  242,160  in- 
habitants ;  and  in  1821,  1,110,229.     See  Sadler's  Law  of  Population^  voL  ii.  p.  490. 
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this  wretched  pittance  could  not  always  be  relied  upon  for  regu- 
lar employment.'^ 

Such  have  been  the  consequences  of  cheap  food  in  a  country 
which,  on  the  whole,  possesses  greater  natural  resources  than  any 
other  in  Europe.* '  And  if  we  investigate  on  a  larger  scale  the 
social  and  economical  condition  of  nations,  we  shall  see  the  same 
principle  every  where  at  work.  We  shall  see  that,  other  things 
remaining  equal,  the  food  of  a  people  determines  the  increase  of 
their  numbers,  and  the  increase  of  their  numbers  determines  the 
rate  of  their  wages.  We  shall  moreover  find,  that  when  the 
wages  are  invariably  low,*'  the  distribution  of  wealth  being  thus 
very  unequal,  the  distribution  of  political  power  and  social  influ- 
ence will  also  be  very  unequal;  in  other  words,  it  will  appear 
that  the  normal  and  average  relation  between  the  upper  and 
lower  classes  wUl,  in  its  origin,  depend  upon  those  peculiarities 
of  nature,  the  operations  of  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  indi- 
cate.**   After  putting  all  these  things  together,  we  shall,  I  trust, 

"*  Mr.  Inglis,  who  in  1834  travelled  through  Ireland  with  a  particular  view  to  its 
economical  state,  sajB,  as  the  result  of  very  careful  inquiries,  **  I  am  quite  confident 
that  if  the  whole  yearly  earnings  of  the  labourers  of  Ireland  were  divided  by  the 
whole  number  of  labourers,  the  result  would  be  under  this  sum — Fourpenee  a-day 
for  the  labourers  of  Ireland."  Inglis^  Journey  throughout  Ireland  in  1834,  Lond. 
1885,  2d  edit.  vol.  11.  p.  800.  At  Balinasloe,  in  the  county  of  Galway,  **  A  gentle- 
man with  whom  I  was  accidentally  in  company  offered  to  procure,  on  an  hour's  warn- 
ing, a  couple  of  hundred  labourers  at  fourpenee  even  for  temporary  employment.** 
InglU,  vol.  ii.  p.  17.  The  same  writer  says  (vol.  i.  p.  263),  that  at  Tralee  "  it  often 
happens  that  the  labourers,  after  working  in  the  canal  from  five  in  the  morning  un- 
til eleven  in  the  forenoon,  are  discharged  for  the  day  with  the  pittance  of  twopence.** 
Compare,  in  Cloncunys  Hecollectiona^  Dublin,  1849,  p.  810,  a  letter  from  Dr.  Doylo 
written  in  1829,  describing  Ireland  as  "  a  country  where  the  market  is  always  over- 
stocked with  labour,  and  in  which  a  man's  labour  is  not  worth,  at  an  average,  more 
than  threepence  a-day.** 

*'  It  is  singuhir  that  so  acute  a  thinker  as  Mr.  Kay  should,  in  his  otherwise  Just 
remarks  on  the  Irish,  entirely  overlook  the  effect  produced  on  their  wages  by  the  in* 
crease  of  population.  Kay^t  Social  Condition  of  the  Peoplf^  vol.  r.  pp.  8,  9,  92,  223, 
306-324.  This  is  the  more  observable,  because  the  disadvantages  of  cheap  food  have 
been  noticed  not  only  by  several  common  writers,  but  by  the  highest  of  all  authori- 
ties on  population,  Mr.  Malthus :  see  the  sixth  edition  of  his  E&say  on  Populatxonj 
vol.  l  p.  469,  vol.  ii.  pp.  128,  124,  888,  884.  If  these  things  were  oftener  consid- 
ered, we  should  not  hear  so  much  about  the  idleness  and  levity  of  the  Celtic  race ; 
the  simple  fact  being,  that  the  Irish  are  unwilling  to  work,  not  because  they  are 
Celts,  but  because  their  work  is  badly  paid.  When  they  go  abroad,  they  get  good 
wages,  and  therefore  they  become  as  industrious  as  any  other  people.  Compare 
Journal  of  Statistieal  Society^  vol.  vii.  p.  24,  with  7%ornton  on  Over-Poj^ationy  p. 
425 ;  a  very  valuable  work.  Even  in  1799,  it  was  observed  that  the  Irish  as  soon 
as  they  left  their  own  country  became  industrious  and  energetic.  See  Parliamenta- 
ry  Hiitcryy  vol.  xzxiv.  p.  222.  So  too,  in  \orth  America,  *'  they  are  most  willing  to 
work  hard.**    LyelPs  Second  Visit  to  the  United  States,  1849,  vol  i.  p.  187. 

**  By  low  wages,  I  mean  low  reward  of  labour,  which  is  of  course  independent 
both  of  the  cost  of  kbour  and  of  the  money-rate  of  wages. 

"  In  a  recent  work  of  considerable  ingenuity  (DuMeda^s  True  Lavo  of  Popu- 
lotion,  1847,  pp.  25-29,  69,  78,  123,  124,  &c.)  it  is  noticed  that  countries  are  more 
populous  when  the  ordinary  food  is  vegetable  than  when  it  is  animal ;  and  an  at- 
tempt is  made  to  explain  this  on  the  ground  that  a  poor  diet  is  more  favourable  to 


VOL.  I.- 
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be  able  to  discern,  with  a  clearness  hitherto  unknown,  the  inti- 
mate connexion  between  the  physical  and  moral  world  ;  the  laws 
by  which  that  connexion  is  governed  ;  and  the  reasons  why  so 
many  ancient  civilizations  reached  a  certain  stage  of  develop- 
ment, and  then  fell  away,  unable  to  resist  the  pressure  of  nature, 
or  make  head  against  those  external  obstacles  by  which  their  pro* 
gress  was  effectually  retarded. 

If,  in  the  first  place,  we  turn  to  Asia,  we  shall  see  an  admi- 
rable illustration  of  what  may  be  caUed  the  collision  between  in- 
ternal and  external  phenomena.  Owing  to  circumstances  al- 
ready stated,  Asiatic  civilization  has  alwajnai  been  confined  to 
that  rich  tract  where  alone  wealth  could  be  easily  obtained. 
This  immense  zone  comprises  some  of  the  most  fertile  parts  of 
the  globe;  and  of  all  its  provinces,  Hindostan  is  certainly  the  one 
which  for  the  longest  period  has  possessed  the  greatest  civiliza- 
tion.^^ And  as  the  materials  for  forming  an  opinion  respecting 
India  are  more  ample  than  those  respecting  any  other  part  of 
Asia,''  I  purpose  to  select  it  as  an  example,  and  use  it  to  illus- 

fecondity  than  a  rich  one.  But  though  the  fact  of  the  greater  increase  of  popula- 
tion is  indisputable,  there  are  several  reasons  for  being  dissatisfied  with  Mr.  Double- 
day^B  ezpUnation. 

Ist.  That  the  power  of  propagation  is  heightened  by  poor  living,  is  a  proposition 
which  has  never  been  established  physiologically ;  while  the  observations  of  travel- 
lers and  of  governments  are  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  establish  it  statistically. 

2d.  Vegetable  diet  is  as  generous  for  a  hot  country  as  animal  diet  is  for  a  cold 
country ;  and  dnce  we  know  that,  notwithstanding  the  difference  of  food  and  cli- 
mate, the  temperature  of  the  body  varies  little  between  the  equator  and  the  poles 
(compare  Liebi^a  Animal  Chemittry,  p*  19 ;  Holland's  Medical  Notes,  p.  478 ;  Pout/- 
Ut,  EUmens  dePhysique,  vol.  i.  part  i.  p.  414;  Burdock^ s  TraiU  de  Physiologie,  vol. 
ix.  p.  663),  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  there  is  any  other  normal  variation, 
but  should  rather  suppose  that,  in  regard  to  all  essential  functions,  vegetable  diet 
and  external  heat  are  equivalent  to  animal  diet  and  external  cold. 

8d.  Even  conceding,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  vegetable  food  increases  the 
procreative  power,  this  would  only  affect  the  number  of  births,  and  not  the  density 
of  population ;  for  a  greater  number  of  births  may  be,  and  often  are,  remedied  by  a 
greater  mortality ;  a  point  m  regard  to  which  Godwin,  in  trying  to  refute  Malthus, 
fiills  into  serious  error.     Grodwin  on  Population,  p.  817. 

Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  found  that  these  views  of  Mr.  Doubleday's  were 
in  a  great  measure  anticipated  by  Fourier.     See  Reify  Science  Sociale,  vol.  i.  p.  186. 

*^I  use  the  word  *  Hindostan^  in  the  popular  sense,  as  extending  south  to  Gape 
Comorin ;  though,  properly  speaking,  it  only  includes  the  country  north  of  the  Ncr- 
budda.  Compare  MilTs  History  of  India,  vol.  ii.  p.  178 ;  Bohlen,  das  alie  Indien^ 
vol.  i.  p.  11 ;  Meiners  yJber  die  Ldnder  in  Asien,  vol  L  p.  224.  The  word  itself  is  not 
found  m  the  old  Sanscrit,  and  is  of  Persian  origin.  Halheds  Preface  to  the  Oen- 
too  Laws,  pp.  XX.  xxi. ;  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  iii.  pp.  868,  869. 

**  So  that,  in  addition  to  works  published  on  their  philosophy,  religion,  and  juris- 
prudence, a  learned  geographer  stated  several  years  ago,  that  '*  kein  anderes  Asiat- 
isches  Reich  ist  in  den  letzten  drey  Jahrhunderten  von  so  vielen  und  so  einsichts- 
vollen  Europaem  durchreist,  und  beschrieben  worden,  als  Hindostan."  Meiners  Zam- 
der  in  Asien,  vol.  i.  p.  226.  Since  the  time  of  Meiners,  such  evidence  has  become 
still  more  precise  and  extensive ;  and  is,  I  think,  too  much  neglected  by  M.  Rhode 
in  his  valuable  work  on  India.  **  Dem  Zwecke  dieser  Arbeit  gemass,  betrachten  wir 
hier  nur  Werke  der  Hindus  selbst,  oder  Ausziige  aus  denselben  als  Quellen."  Rhode, 
Religiose  BUdung  der  Hindus,  vol.  i.  p.  48. 
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trate  those  laws  which,  though  generalized  from  political  econo- 
my, chemistry,  and  physiology,  may  be  verified  by  that  more  ex- 
tensive survey,  the  means  of  which  history  alone  can  supply. 

In  India,  the  great  heat  of  the  climate  brings  into  play  that 
law  already  pointed  out,  by  virtue  of  which  the  ordinary  food  is 
of  an  oxygenous  rather  than  of  a  carbonaceous  character.  This, 
according  to  another  law,  obliges  the  people  to  derive  their  usual 
diet  not  from  the  animal,  but  from  the  vegetable  world,  of  which 
starch  is  the  most  important  constituent.  At  the  same  time  the 
high  temperature,  incapacitating  men  for  arduous  labour,  makes 
necessary  a  food  of  which  the  returns  wQl  be  abundant,  and 
which  will  contain  much  nutriment  in  a  comparatively  small 
space.  Here,  then,  we  have  some  characteristics,  which,  if  the 
preceding  views  are  correct,  ought  to  be  found  in  the  ordinary 
food  of  the  Indian  nations.  So  they  all  are.  From  the  earliest 
period  the  most  general  food  in  India  has  been  rice,'*  which  is 
the  most  nutritive  of  all  the  cerealia;'^  which  contains  an  enor- 
mous proportion  of  starch;*'  and  which  yields  to  the  labourer  an 
average  return  of  at  least  sixty  fold," 

Thus  possible  is  it,  by  the  application  of  a  few  physical  laws, 
to  anticipate  what  the  national  food  of  a  country  wiU  be,  and 
therefore  to  anticipate  a  long  train  of  ulterior  consequences. 
What  in  this  case  is  no  less  remarkable,  is  that  though  in  the 
south  of  the  peninsula,  rice  is  not  so  much  used  as  formerly,  it 
has  been  replaced,  not  by  animal  food,  but  by  another  grain 
called  ragi.'"     The  original  rice,  however,  is  so  suited  to  the  cir- 

**  This  18  erident  from  the  frequent  and  familiar  mention  of  it  in  that  remarka* 
ble  relic  of  antiqnity,  the  Institntes  of  Menu.  See  the  TnatUutes^  in  Work9  of  Sir 
W.  Jonea,  toI.  iii.  pp.  87,  182,  166,  200,  216,  866,  400,  408,  484.  Thus  too,  m  the 
enumeration  of  foods  in  Vishnu  Purana^  pp.  46,  47,  rice  ia  the  first  mentioned.  See 
further  evidence  in  BohUn^  dot  aite  Indien,  vol.  i.  p.  22,  vol.  ii.  pp.  169,  160 ;  Wil" 
iorCB  Theatre  of  the  Hindus,  vol.  i.  part  ii.  pp.  16,  16,  87,  92,  96,  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  86, 
part  iii.  p.  64 ;  Notes  on  the  MahabharcUa,  in  Journal  of  Asiaiie  Bociety,  vol.  vii.  p. 
141 ;  Travels  of  Ibn  Batuta  in  Fourteenth  Otntwry,  p.  164 ;  CoUbrooks  Digest  oj 
Hindu  Law,  vol.  i.  p.  499,  vol.  ii.  pp.  44,  48,  486,  669,  vol.  iii.  pp.  11, 148,  206,  206, 
207,  266,  864,  680;  Asiatic  Researches^  vol.  vii.  pp.  299,  802 ;  Ward  on  the  Hin- 
doos, vol.  i.  p.  209,  vol.  iii.  p.  106. 

"  "  It  contains  a  greater  portion  of  nutritious  matter  than  any  of  the  cerealla." 
SomertfilWs  Physical  (Geography,  vol.  ii.  p.  220. 

**  It  contains  from  88*8  to  86*07  per  cent  of  starch.  Srande's  Chemistry,  vol. 
15.  p.  1624;  Thomson's  Chemistry  of  Organic  Bodies,  p.  888. 

"*  It  is  difficult  to  collect  sufficient  evidence  to  strike  an  average :  but  in  Egypt, 
according  to  Savary,  rice  "produces  eighty  bushels  for  one.**  Loudon's  Eneyclop, 
of  Agri^ture,  p.  178.  In  Tennasserim,  the  yield  is  from  80  to  100.  Loi^s  HistO' 
ry  of  Tennasserim,  in  Journal  of  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  iii.  p.  29.  In  South  America, 
260  fold,  according  to  Spix  and  Martius  (lyavels  in  Brazil,  vol.  ii.  p.  79) ;  or  from 
200  to  800,  according  to  Southey  {History  of  Brazil,  vol.  iii.  pp.  668,  806).  The 
lowest  estimate  given  by  M.  Meyen  is  forty  fold ;  the  highest,  which  is  marsh  rice  in 
the  Philippine  Islands,  400  fold.      MeyenCs  Qcopraphy  of  Plants,  1846,  p.  801. 

^  BlphinsUme's  History  of  India,  p.  7.  Rag^  is  the  Cynosurus  Corocanus  of  Linn»- 
118 ;  and,  considering  its  importance,  it  has  been  strangely  neglected  by  botanical 
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cumstances  I  have  described,  that  it  is  still  the  most  general  food 
of  nearly  all  the  hottest  countries  of  Asia/  *  from  which  at  differ- 
ent times  it  has  been  transplanted  to  other  parts  of  the  world.** 
In  consequence  of  these  peculiarities  of  climate,  and  of  food, 
there  has  arisen  in  India  that  unequal  distribution  of  wealth 
which  we  must  expe^lo  find  in  countries  where  the  labour- 
market  is  always  redundant.'  ^  If  we  examine  the  earliest  Indian 
records  which  have  been  preserved, — records  between  two  and 
three  thousand  years  old, — ^we  find  evidence  of  a  state  of  things 
similar  to  that  which  now  exists,  and  which,  we  may  rely  upon 
it,  always  has  existed  ever  since  the  accumulation  of  capital  once 
fairly  began.  We  find  the  upper  classes  enormously  rich,  and 
the  lower  classes  miserably  poor.  We  find  those  by  whose  labour 
the  wealth  is  created,  receiving  the  smallest  possible  share  of  it; 
the  remainder  being  absorbed  by  the  higher  ranks  in  the  form 
either  of  rent  or  of  profit.  And  as  wealth  is,  after  intellect,  the 
most  permanent  source  of  power,  it  has  naturally  happened  that 
a  great  inequality  of  wealth  has  been  accompanied  by  a  corre- 
sponding inequality  of  social  and  political  power.  It  is  not,  there- 
writers.  The  best  account  I  have  seen  of  it  is  in  BuchananU  Journey  thrauffh  the 
Countries  of  Mysore^  Canara^  and  Malabar,  voL  i.  pp.  101-104f  285,  286,  375,  876, 
403,  Tol.  ii.  pp.  108,  104,  vol.  iii.  pp.  289,  240,  296,  297.  In  the  large  cities,  millet 
is  generally  used ;  of  wMch  "  a  quantity  sufficient  for  two  meals  may  be  purchased 
for  about  a  half-penny."  Gibson  on  Indian  Agriddttare^  in  Journal  of  Asiatic  So- 
eietf/t  vol.  viii.  p.  100. 

•*  MarsdetCs  History  of  Bumatra^  pp.  56,  59 ;  Raffles^  History  of  Java,  vol.  i. 
pp.  39,  106,  119, 129,  240  ;  PercivaTs  Ceylon,  pp.  887,  864;  Transae.  of  Society  of 
Bombay,  voL  ii.  p.  155 ;  Transae.  of  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  i.  p.  510 ;  Journal  of  An- 
otic  Society,  vol.  i.  pp.  228,  247,  vol.  ii.  pp.  44,  64,  251,  257,  262,  836,  844,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  8,  25,  800,  840,  vol.  iv.  pp.  82,  83,  104,  vol.  v.  pp.  241,  246 ;  Asiatic  Researches, 
voL  V.  pp.  124,  229,  vol.  xii.  p.  148,  vol.  xvi.  pp.  171, 172;  Journal  of  Geograph.  So- 
ciety,  vol  ii.  p.  86,  vol  iii.  pp.  124,  296,  800,  vol.  v.  p.  263,  vol.  vhi.  pp.  341,  859, 
vol.  xix.  pp.  182,  137. 

**  Rice,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  trace  it,  has  travelled  westward.  Besides 
the  historical  evidence,  there  are  philological  probabilities  in  favour  of  its  being  in- 
digenous to  Asia,  and  the  Sanscrit  name  for  it  has  been  very  widely  diffused.  Com- 
pare Humboldt^s  Cosmos,  vol.  ii.  p.  472,  with  Craufurd's  History  of  the  Indian  Ar- 
chipelago,  vol.  i.  p.  858.  In  the  fourteenth  century,  it  was  the  common  food  on 
the  Zanguebar  coast ;  and  is  now  universal  in  Madagascar.  Travels  of  Ibn  Batuta 
in  Fourteenth  Century,  p.  56  ;  Ellis^s  History  of  Madagascar,  vol.  i.  pp.  89, 39,  297- 
804,  vol.  ii.  p.  292;  Journal  of  Geograph,  Society,  vol.  iii.  p.  212.  From  Madagas- 
car its  seeds  were,  according  to  M^CvllocKs  Dictionary  of  Commerce,  p.  1105,  car- 
ried to  Carolina  late  in  the  seventeenth  century.  It  is  now  cultivated  In  Nicaragua 
{Squier's  Central  AmericcL,  vol.  L  p.  38)  and  in  South  America  (Jlend/ersonU  Hist,  of 
■Brazil,  pp.  292,  807,  395,  440,  488),  where  it  is  said  to  grow  wild.  Compare  Mey- 
erCs  Geography  of  Plants,  pp.  291,  297,  with  uizaro,  Voyages  dans  VAmJeriq%ie  Meri- 
dionals, vol,  i.  p.  100,  vol.  ii,  p.  80.  The  ancient  Greeks,  though  acquainted  with 
rice,  did  not  cultivate  it ;  and  its  cultiA^ation  was  first  Introduced  into  Europe  by  the 
Arabs.    See  Humboldt,  Nouvelle  Espagne,  vol.  ii.  pp.  409,  410. 

*'  So  far  as  food  is  concerned,  t)iodoru8  Siculus  notices  the  remarkable  fertility 
of  India,  and  the  consequent  accumulation  of  wealth.  See  two  interesting  passages 
in  Btbliothec.  Hist.  lib.  ii.  vol.  ii.  pp.  49,  50,  108,  109.  But  of  the  economical  lawa 
of  distribution  he,  like  all  the  ancient  writers,  was  perfectly  ignorant. 
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fore^  sarprifling  that  from  the  earliest  period  to  which  our  knowl- 
edge of  India  extends,  an  immense  majority  of  the  people, 
pinched  by  the  most  galling  poverty,  and  just  living  from  hand 
to  mouth,  should  alwa(ys  have  remained  in  a  state  of  stupid  de- 
basement, broken  by  incessant  misfortune,  crouching  before  their 
superiors  in  abject  submission,  and  only  fit  either  to  be  slaves 
themselves  or  to  be  led  to  battle  to  make  slaves  of  others/^ 

To  ascertain  the  precise  value  of  the  average  rate  of  wages  in 
India  for  any  long  period,  is  impossible  ;  because,  although  the 
amount  might  be  expressed  in  money,  still  the  value  of  money, 
that  is,  its  purchasing  power,  is  subject  to  incalculable  fluctua- 
tions, arising  from  changes  in  the  cost  of  production."  But,  for 
our  present  purpose,  there  is  a  method  of  investigation  which 
win  lead  to  results  far  more  accurate  than  any  statement  could 
be  that  depended  merely  on  a  collection  of  evidence  respecting 
the  wages  themselves.  The  method  is  simply  this  :  that  inas- 
much as  the  wealth  of  a  country  can  only  be  divided  into  wages, 
rent,  profits,  and  interest,  and  inasmuch  as  interest  is  on  an 
average  an  exact  measure  of  profits,'*  it  follows  that  if  among 
any  people  rent  and  interest  are  both  high,  wages  must  be  low.*^ 
If,  ther^ore,  we  can  ascertain  the  current  interest  of  money,  and 
the  proportion  of  the  produce  of  the  soil  which  is  absorbed  by 

**  An  able  and  Tery  learned  apologist  for  this  miserable  people  says,  **  The  ser- 
vility so  generally  ascribed  to  the  Hindu  is  never  more  conspicuous  than  when  he  is 
examined  as  an  evidence.  But  if  it  be  admitted  that  he  acts  as  a  sUve,  why  bUroe 
him  for  not  possessing  the  virtues  of  a  free  man  ?  The  oppreanoti  of  agei  hot 
taught  him  implicit  tubmisnan.''^  Van$  Kennedy^  in  Trafuaettons  of  Society  of  Bom* 
hay<t  vol.  iii.  p.  144.  Compare  the  observations  of  Charles  Hamilton  in  Atiatic  lU- 
tearehea^  vol.  i.  p.  806. 

**  The  impossibility  of  having  a  standard  of  value  is  clearly  pointed  out  in  TWr- 
goC$  Rijlexiont  9ur  la  Formation  et  la  Distribution  dea  RicheueSj  in  (Euvres^  vol.  v. 
pp.  51,  52.  Compare  Bicardo's  Works,  pp.  11,  28«80,  46,  166,  258,  270,  401,  with 
WCnUocKs  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  pp.  298,  299,  807. 

••  SmiUCa  Wealth  of  Nations,  book  i.  chap.  ix.  p.  87  ;  where,  however,  the  pro- 
position is  stated  rather  too  absolutely,  since  the  risks  arising  from  an  insecure  state 
of  society  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  But  that  there  is  an  average  ratio 
between  interest  and  profits  is  obvious,  and  is  distinctly  laid  down  by  the  Sanscrit 
jurists.     See  Colebrooke's  Digest  of  Hindu  Law,  vol.  i.  pp.  72,  81. 

**  Ricardo  (^Principles  of  Political  Eeonmny,  chap.  vi.  in  Worhs,  p.  66)  says, 
**  whatever  increases  wages,  necessarily  reduces  profits.*'  And  in  chap.  xv.  p.  122, 
"  whatever  raises  the  wages  of  labour,  lowers  the  profit  of  stock.**  In  several  other 
places  he  makes  the  same  assertion,  very  much  to  the  discomfort  of  the  ordinary 
reader,  who  knows  that  in  the  United  States,  for  instance,  wages  and  profits  are  both 
high.  But  the  ambiguity  is  in  the  language,  not  in  the  thought ;  and  in  these  and 
similar  passages  Ricardo  by  wages  meant  cost  of  labour,  in  which  sense  the  propo- 
sition  is  quite  accurate.  If  by  wages  we  mean  the  reward  of  labour,  then  there  is 
no  relation  between  wages  and  profits ;  for  when  rent  is  low,  both  of  them  may  be 
high,  as  is  the  case  in  the  United  States.  That  this  was  the  view  of  Ricardo  is 
evident  from  the  following  passage :  **  Profits,  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated, 
depend  on  wages ;  not  on  nominal  but  real  wages ;  not  on  the  number  of  pounds 
that  may  be  annually  paid  to  the  labourer,  but  on  the  number  of  days*  work  necessary 
to  obtain  those  pounds."  Political  Economy,  chap,  vii.,  Ricardo^ a  Works,  p.  82. 
ComipKte  MilP a  Principles  of  PolUieal  Economy,  vol.  i.  p.  509,  vol.  ii.  p.  225. 
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rent,  we  ahall  get  a  perfectly  accurate  idea  of  the  wages;  because 
wages  are  the  residue^  that  is^  they  are  what  is  left  to  the  labour- 
ers after  rent,  profits,  and  interest  have  been  paid. 

Now  it  is  remarkable,  that  in  India  lk)th  interest  and  rent 
have  always  been  very  high.  In  the  Institutes  of  MenUy  which 
were  drawn  up  about  b.  c.  900,'"  the  lowest  legal  interest  for 
money  is  fixed  at  fifteen  per  cent,  the  highest  at  sixty  per  cent." 
Nor  is  this  to  be  considered  as  a  mere  ancient  law  now  fidlen  into 
disuse.  So  &r  from  that,  the  Institutes  of  Menu  are  still  the 
basis  of  Indian  jurisprudence;^®  and  we  know  on  very  good  au- 
thority, that  in  1810  the  interest  paid  for  the  use  of  money  varied 
fix)m  thirty-six  to  sixty  per  cent.^' 

Thus  much  as  to  one  of  the  elements  of  our  present  calcula- 
tion. As  to  the  other  element,  namely,  the  rent,  we  have  infor- 
mation equally^  precise  and  trustworthy.  In  England  and  Scot- 
land, the  rent  paid  by  the  cultivator  for  the  use  of  land  is  esti- 
mated in  round  numbers,  taking  one  &rm  with  another,  at  a 
fourth  of  the  gross  produce.'*  In  France,  the  average  proportion 
is  about  a  thmi;"  while  in  the  United  States  of  North  America 
it  is  well  known  to  be  much  less,  and,  indeed,  in  some  parts,  to 
be  merely  nominal'^     But  in  India,  the  legal  rent,  that  is,  the 

"*  I  take  the  estimate  of  Mr.  Elphinstone  {HUtory  of  India,  pp.  225-228)  as  mid- 
way between  Sir  William  Jones  (TTorita,  toI.  iiL  p.  56)  and  Mr.  Wilson  (Big  Veda 
Sankita,  toI.  i.  p.  xlvii.). 

••  Inttituies  of  MenUy  chap.  viii.  see.  140-142,  in  Work$  of  Sir  W,  Jones,  vol. 
iii.  p.  295.  The  subsequent  Sanscrit  commentators  recognize  nearly  the  same  rate 
of  interest,  the  minimum  being  fifteen  per  cent.  See  Colebrooke'a  JHgett  of  Hindu 
Law,  vol.  i.  pp.  29,  86,  43,  98,  99,  237,  vol.  ii.  p.  70. 

^  In  CoUbrooke^i  Digest,  vol.  i.  p.  454,  and  toI.  iii.  p.  229,  Menu  is  called  "  the 
highest  authority  of  memorial  law,''  and  *'  the  founder  of  memorial  law."  The  most 
recent  historian  of  India,  Mr.  Elphinstone,  says  {HUU  of  India,  p.  88),  **  the  code 
of  Menu  is  still  the  basis  of  the  Hindu  jurispruaence ;  and  the  principal  features 
remain  unaltered  to  the  present  day.**  This  remarkable  code  is  also  the  basis  of  the 
laws  of  the  Burmese,  and  even  of  those  of  the  Laos.  J&umal  of  the  Asiatic  Society, 
▼ol.  ii.  p.  271,  vol.  iii.  pp.  28,  296,  832,  vol.  v.  p.  262. 

'*  See,  in  MUPs  History  of  India,  vol  i.  p.  817,  the  report  of  a  committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  in  1810,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the  ryots  paid  "the  heavy 
interest  of  three,  four,  and  five  per  cent  per  month."  Ward,  writing  about  the  same 
time,  mentions  as  much  as  seventy-five  per  cent,  being  given,  and  this  apparently 
without  the  lender  mcurring  any  extradrdinary  risk.  Ward  on  the  Hindoos,  vol.  il. 
p.  190. 

"  Compare  the  table  in  LowMs  Encyci4y>€Bdia  of  Agriculture,  p.  778,  with  Ma- 
vof^s  note  in  Ihisser's  Five  Hundred  Points  of  Husbandry,  p.  195,  Lond.  1812,  and 
IPCuUoeKs  Statistical  Account  of  the  British  Empire,  1847,  vol.  i.  p.  560. 

^'  This  is  the  estimate  I  have  received  from  persons  well  acquainted  with  French 
agriculture.  The  rent,  of  course,  varies  m  each  separate  instance,  according  to  the 
natural  powers  of  the  soil,  according  to  the  extent  to  which  those  powers  have  been 
improved,  and  according  to  the  faciUties  for  bringing  the  produce  to  market.  But, 
notwithstandmg  these  variations,  there  must  be  in  every  country  an  average  rent, 
depending  upon  the  operation  of  general  causes. 

^*  Owing  to  the  immense  supply  of  land  preventing  the  necessity  of  cultivating 
those  inferior  soils  which  older  countries  are  glad  to  use,  and  are  therefore  williag 
to  pay  a  rent  for  the  right  of  using.     In  the  United  States,  profits  and  wages  (t.  e« 
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lowest  rate  recognized  by  the  law  and  usage  of  the  country^  is 
one^half  of  the  produce;  and  eren  this  cruel  regulation  is  not 
strictly  enforced,  since  in  many  cases  rents  are  raised  so  high, 
that  the  cultivator  not  only  receives  less  than  half  the  produce, 
but  receives  so  little  as  to  have  scarcely  the  means  of  providing 
seed  to  sow  the  ground  for  the  next  harvest^' 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  these  facts  is  manifest. 
Bent  and  interest  being  always  very  high,  and  interest  varying, 
as  it  must  do,  according  to  the  rate  of  profits,  it  is  evident  that 
wages  must  have  been  very  low;  for  since  there  was  in  India  a 
specific  amount  of  wealth  to  be  divided  into  rent,  interest,  prof- 
its,  and  wages,  it  is  clear  that  the  first  three  could  only  have 
been  increased  at  the  expense  of  the  fourth  ;  which  is  saying,  in 
other  words,  that  the  reward  of  the  labourers  was  very  small  in 
proportion  to  the  reward  received  by  the  upper  classes.  And 
though  this,  being  an  inevitable  inference,  docs  not  require  ex- 
traneous support,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  modem  times,  for 
which  alone  we  have  direct  evidence,  wages  have  in  India  always 
been  excessively  low,  and  the  people  have  been,  and  still  are, 
obliged  to  work  for  a  sum  barely  sufficient  to  meet  the  exigencies 
oflife.^* 

the  reward  of  the  labourer,  not  the  cost  of  labour)  are  both  high,  which  would  be 
impossible  if  rent  were  also  high. 

"**  See  Bammohun  Roy  on  the  Judicial  and  Eevenue  Systems  of  IwUa,  1882,  pp. 
59-61, 63, 69, 92,  94.  At  p.  69,  this  high  authority  says  of  the  affficultural  peasantij 
of  Bengal :  "  In  an  abundant  season,  when  the  price  of  com  is  low,  the  sale  of  their 
whole  crops  is  required  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  landholder,  leaving  little  or  noth- 
ing for  seed  or  subsistence  to  the  labourer  or  his  family.*^  In  Cashmere,  the  sovereign 
received  half  the  produce  of  the  rice-crop,  leaving  the  other  half  to  the  cultivator. 
Mooreroffs  Notices  of  Cashmere,  in  Journal  of  Oeog.  Society,  vol,  li.  p.  266. 

^'  Sfeber  (Journey  through  India,  vol.  i.  pp.  209,  866,  867,  869)  gives  some  curi- 
ous instances  of  the  extremely  low  rate  at  which  the  natives  are  glad  to  work.  As 
to  the  ordinary  wages  in  India  in  the  present  century,  see  Journal  of  Asiatie  Soci- 
ety, vol.  i.  p.  266,  vol.  V.  p.  171 ;  Hammohun  Roy  on  the  Judicial  and  Revenue  SyS' 
terns,  pp.  106,  106 ;  Sykes's  Statistics  of  the  Deccan,  in  Reports  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciaiion,  vol.  vi.  p.  821 ;  Ward's  View  of  the  Hindoos,  vol  iii.  p.  207 ;  Colebrooke*s 
Digest  of  Hindu  Law,  vol.  ii.  p.  184.  On  wages  in  the  south  of  India,  the  fullest 
information  will  be  found  in  Buchanan^s  valuable  work,  Journey  through  the  Mysore, 
Canara,  and  Malabar,  vol.  i.  pp.  124,  126,  183,  171,  176,  216,  217,  298,  390,  416, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  12,  19,  22,  87,  90,  108,  182,  217,  218,  816,  481,  628,  626,  662,  vol.  in. 
pp.  86.  181,  226,  298,  821,  849,  868,  898,  428,  666.  I  wish  that  aU  travellers  were 
equally  minute  in  recording  the  wages  of  labour;  a  subject  of  far  greater  impor- 
tance than  those  with  which  they  usually  fill  their  books. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  riches  possessed  by  the  upper  classes  have,  owing  to  this 
mal-distribution  of  wealth,  been  always  enormous,  and  sometimes  incredible.  See 
Forbes's  Oriental  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  297  ;  Bohlen,  das  alte  Indien,  vol.  ii.  p.  119; 
Travels  of  Jbn  Batuta,  p.  41 ;  Wards  Hindoos,  vol.  iii.  p.  178.  The  autobiography 
of  the  Emperor  Jehangueir  contains  such  extraordinary  statements  of  his  immense 
wealth,  that  the  editor,  Major  Price,  thinks  that  some  error  must  have  been  made 
by  the  copyist ;  but  the  reader  will  find  in  Orote^s  History  of  Greece  (vol.  xii.  pp. 
229,  246)  evidence  of  the  treasures  which  it  was  posable  for  Asiatic  rulers  to  col- 
lect in  that  state  of  society.    The  working  of  this  unequal  distribution  is  thus  stated 
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This  was  the  first  great  consequence  induced  in  India  by  the 
cheapness  and  abundance  of  the  national  food/^  But  the  evil 
by  no  means  stopped  there.  In  India,  as  in  every  other  country, 
poverty  provokes  contempt,  and  wealth  produces  power.  When 
other  things  are  equal,  it  must  be  with  classes  of  men  as  with 
individuals,  that  the  richer  they  are,  the  greater  the  influence 
they  will  possess.  It  was  therefore  to  be  expected,  that  the  un- 
equal distribution  of  wealth  should  cause  an  unequal  diBtribution 
of  power;  and  as  there  is  no  instance  on  record  of  any  class  pos- 
sessing power  without  abusing  it,  we  may  easily  understand  how 
it  was  that  the  people  of  India,  condemned  to  poverty  by  the 
physical  laws  of  their  climate,  should  have  fallen  into  a  degrada- 
tion from  which  they  have  never  been  able  to  escape.  A  few  in- 
stances may  be  given  to  illustrate,  rather  than  to  prove,  a  prin- 
ciple which  the  preceding  arguments  have,  I  trust,  placed  be- 
yond the  possibility  of  dispute. 

To  the  great  body  of  the  Indian  people  the  name  of  Sudras 
is  given;^^  and  the  native  laws  respecting  them  contain  some 
minute  and  curious  provisions.  If  a  member  of  this  despised 
class  presumed  to  occupy  the  same  seat  as  his  superiors,  he  was 
either  to  be  exiled  or  to  suffer  a  painful  and  ignominious  punish- 
menf     If  he  spoke  of  them  with  contempt,  his  mouth  was 

by  Mr.  Glyn  {Transac.  of  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  i.  p.  482) :  "  The  natiODS  of  Europe 
haye  very  little  idea  of  the  actual  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  Hindustan ;  they 
are  more  wretchedly  poor  than  we  have  any  notion  of.  Europeans  have  hitherto 
been  too  apt  to  draw  their  opinions  of  the  wealth  of  Hindustan  from  the  gorgeous 
pomp  of  a  few  emperors,  sultans,  nawabs,  and  rajas;  whereas  a  more  intimate  and 
accurate  view  of  the  real  state  of  society  would  have  shown  that  these  princes  and 
nobles  were  engrossing  all  the  wealth  of  the  country,  whilst  the  great  body  of  the 
people  were  earning  but  a  bare  subsistence,  groaning  under  intolerable  burdens,  and 
hardly  able  to  supply  themselves  with  the  necessaries  of  life,  much  less  with  its  lux- 
uries.*' 

"  Turner,  who  travelled  In  1783  through  the  north-east  of  Bengal,  says :  "  In- 
deed, the  extreme  poverty  and  wretchedness  of  these  people  will  forcibly  appear, 
when  we  recollect  how  little  is  necessary  for  the  subsistence  of  a  peasant  in  these 
regions.  The  value  of  this  can  seldom  amount  to  more  than  one  penny  per  day, 
even  allowing  him  to  make  his  meal  of  two  pounds  of  boiled  rice,  with  a  due  pro- 
portion of  salt,  oil,  vegetables,  fish,  and  chili."  Turner' 9  Emhoizy  to  Tibet,  p.  11. 
Ibn  Batuta,  who  travelled  in  Hindostan  in  the  fourteenth  century,  says :  **  I  never 
saw  a  country  in  which  provisions  were  so  cheap.'*     TraveU  of  Ihn  Batuta,  p.  194. 

^*  The  Sudras  are  estimated  by  Ward  (Vieie  of  the  Hindoos,  vol.  iii.  p.  281)  at 
"  three-fourths  of  the  Hindoos."  At  all  events,  they  comprise  the  whole  of  the 
working-classes ;  the  Yaisyas  not  being  husbandmen,  as  they  are  often  called,  but 
Uudlords,  owners  of  cattle,  and  traders.  Compare  Institutes  of  Menu,  chap.  ix.  sec. 
826-833,  in  Works  of  Sir  W.  Jones,  vol.  iii.  pp.  880,  381,  with  Colehrooke's  Digest, 
vol.  i.  p.  16,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  Yaisyas  were  always  the  masters,  and 
that  the  Sudra  was  to  **  rely  on  agriculture  for  his  subsistence.**  The  division, 
therefore,  between  "the  industrious  and  the  servile**  (Elphinetone's  History  of 
India,  p.  12)  is  too  broadly  stated ;  and  we  must,  I  think,  take  the  definition  of  M. 
Rhode :'  '*  Die  Easte  der  Sudras  umfasst  die  ganze  arbeitende,  oder  urn  Lohn  dieu- 
ende  Glasse  des  Yolks.'*  Beli^.  BUdung  der  Hindus,  vol  ii.  p.  561. 

^*  **  ^ther  be  banished  with  a  mark  on  his  hinder  parts,  or  the  king  shall  cause 
a  gash  to  be  made  on  his  buttock."  Institutes  of  Menu,  chap.  viii.  sec.  281,  in  TTorib 
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to  be  burned;"  if  he  actually  insulted  them,  his  tongue  was  to 
be  slit;'*  if  he  molested  a  Brahmin,  he  was  to  be  put  to  death;" 
if  he  sat  on  the  same  carpet  with  a  Brahmin,  he  was  to  be  maim- 
ed for  life;"  if,  moved  by  the  desire  of  instruction,  he  even  list- 
ened to  the  reading  of  the  sacred  books,  burning  oil  was  to  be 
poured  into  his  ears;"  if,  however,  he  committed  them  to  memo- 
ry, he  was  to  be  killed;"  if  he  were  guilty  of  a  crime,  the  pun- 
ishment for  it  was  greater  than  that  inflicted  on  his  superiors;" 
but  if  he  himself  were  murdered,  the  penalty  was  the  same  as  for 
Trilling  a  dog,  a  cat,  or  a  crow.^^  Should  he  marry  his  daughter 
to  a  Brahmin,  no  retribution  that  could  be  exacted  in  this  world 
was  sufficient;  it  was  therefore  announced  that  the  Brahmin 
must  go  to  hell,  for  having  suffered  contamination  from  a  woman 
immeasurably  his  inferior."  Indeed,  it  was  ordered  that  the 
mere  name  of  a  labourer  should  be  expressive  of  contempt,  so 
that  his  proper  standing  might  be  immediately  known."  And 
lest  this  should  not  be  enough  to  maintain  the  subordination  of 
society,  a  law  was  actually  made  forbidding  any  labourer  to  ac- 
cumulate wealth;*®  while  another  clause  declared,  that  even 

of  Sir  W.  J<me$j  vol.  ill  p.  315.  See  also  Ward's  View  of  the  Hindoos^  toL  iii. 
p.  67. 

*  Menu,  chap.  viii.  aec.  271,  in  Jones's  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  814. 
•*  Menu,  chap.  viii.  sec.  270. 

**  '*  If  a  Sooder  gives  much  and  frequent  molestation  to  a  Brahmin,  the  magistrate 
shall  put  him  to  death."  HcUhecCs  Code  of  Oentoo  Laws,  p.  262. 

^  Halhed's  Code  of  Genioo  Laws,  p.  207.  As  to  the  case  of  striking  a  Brahmin, 
see  JRammohun  Roy  on  the  Veds,  p.  227,  2d  edit.  1832. 

**  **  And  if  a  Sooder  listens  to  the  Bcids  of  the  Shaster,  then  the  oil,  heated  as 
before,  shall  be  poured  into  his  ears  ;  and  arzeez  aud  wax  shall  be  melted  together, 
and  the  orifice  of  his  ears  shall  be  stopped  up  therewith."  Halhed,  p.  262.  Gomparo 
the  prohibition  in  Menu,  chap.  iv.  sec.  99,  chap.  x.  sec.  109-111,  in  Jones  s  Works^ 
voL  iii.  pp.  174,  898. 

*  ffalhedj  p.  262 :  "  the  magistrate  shall  put  him  to  death."  In  Mrichchakatl, 
the  judge  says  to  a  Sudra,  **  If  you  expound  the  Yedas,  will  not  your  tongue  be  cut 
out?"   Wilson's  Theatre  of  the  Hindus,  vol.  i.  part  ii.  p.  170. 

"  Wards  View  of  the  Hindus,  vol.  iv.  p.  808.  To  this  the  only  exception  was 
in  the  case  of  theft.  MUVs  History  of  India,  vol.  i.  pp.  193,  260.  A  Brahmin  could 
**  on  no  account  be  capitally  punished."  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  xv.  p.  44. 

"  Menu,  chap.  xi.  sec.  132,  in  Works  of  Sir  W.  Jones,  vol.  iii.  p.  422. 

"  <*  A  Brahmin,  if  he  take  a  Sudra  to  his  bed  as  his  first  wife,  sinks  to  the  regions 
of  torment."  Institutes  of  Menu,  chap.  iii.  sec.  VI,  m  Jones,  vol.  iii.  p.  121.  Compare 
the  denial  of  funeral  rites,  in  Colehrooke's  Digest  of  Hindu  Law,  vol.  iii.  p.  828.  And 
on  the  different  hells  invented  by  the  Hindu  clergy,  see  Vishnu  Purana,  p.  207 , 
Wards  View  ^  the  Hindoos,  vol.  ii.  pp.  182,  183 ;  Coleman's  Mythology  of  the  Hin- 
dus, p.  113.  The  curious  details  in  Rhode,  die  Religiose  BUdung  der  Hindus,  vol.  i. 
pp.  392,  393,  rather  refer  to  Buddhism,  and  should  be  compared  with  Journal  Asi' 
eUique,  I.  s6rie,  vol.  viii.  pp.  80,  81,  Paris,  1826. 

"*  Menu,  chap.  ii.  sec.  31,  in  Jones,  vol.  iii.  p.  87 ;  also  noticed  in  Rhode  Relig» 
Bildung,  vol.  ii.  p.  661 :  "  sein  Name  soil  schon  Yerachtung  ausdriicken."  So,  too, 
Mr.  Elphinstone  (History  of  India,  p.  17):  "  the  proper  name  of  a  Sudra  is  directed 
to  be  expressive  of  contempt."  Compare  Origines  du  Droit,  in  CEuvres  de  Miehslety 
vol.  ii.  p.  887,  Bruxelles,-1840. 

^  Menu,  chap.  x.  sec.  129,  in  Jones,  vol.  iii.  p.  401.    This  law  is  pointed  oat  bj 
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thoa^  his  master  should  give  him  fireedom,  he  would  in  lealitj 
still  be  a  dare;  "for,"  says  the  lawgiver, — ^'•tor  of  a  state  which 
18  natoial  to  him,  by  whom  can  he  be  divested  ?  ''*^ 

By  whom,  indeed,  could  he  be  divested  ?  I  ween  not  where 
that  power  was  bj  which  so  vast  a  miracle  could  be  worked. 
For  in  India,  slavery,  abject,  eternal  slavery,  was  the  natural 
state  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  ;  it  was  the  state  to  which 
they  were  doomed  by  phjrsical  laws  utterly  impossible  to  resisL 
The  energy  of  those  laws  is,  in  truth,  so  invincible,  that  wherever 
they  have  come  into  play,  they  have  kept  the  productive  classes 
in  perpetual  subjectioiL  There  is  no  instance  on  record  of  any 
tropical  country,  in  which  wealth  having  been  extensively  accu- 
mulated, the  people  have  escaped  their  &te;  no  instance  in  which 
the  heat  of  the  climate  has  not  caused  an  abundance  of  food,  and 
the  abundance  of  food  caused  an  unequal  distribution,  first  of 
wealth,  and  then  of  political  and  social  power.  Among  unions 
subjected  to  these  conditions,  the  people  have  counted  for  ncfhing; 
they  have  had  no  voice  in  the  management  of  the  state,  no  con- 
trol over  the  wealth  their  own  industry  created.    Their  only  busi- 

-ness  has  been  to  labour;  their  oidy  duty  to  obey.  Thus  there 
have  been  generated  among  them,  tiiose  habits  of  tame  and  ser- 
vile submission,  by  which,  as  we  know  firom  history,  they  have 
always  been  characterized.  For  it  is  an  undoubted  fact,  that 
their  annals  furnish  no  instance  of  their  having  turned  upon  their 
rulers,  no  war  of  classes,  no  popular  insurrections,  not  even  one 
great  popular  conspiracy.  In  those  rich  and  fertile  countries 
there  have  been  many  changes,  but  all  of  them  have  been  from 
above,  not  l&om  below.  The  democratic  element  has  been  alto- 
gether wanting.  There  have  been  in  abundance,  wars  of  kings, 
and  wars  of  dynasties.  There  have  been  revolutions  in  the  gov- 
ernment, revolutions  in  the  palace,  revolutions  on  the  throne ; 

4mt  no  revolutions  among  the  people,**  no  mitigation  of  that  hard 
lot  which  nature,  rather  than  man,  assigned  to  them.  Nor  was 
it  until  civilization  arose  in  Europe,  that  other  physical  laws 
came  into  operation,  and  therefore  other  results  were  produced. 

Mill  (HistoTjf  of  India,  ToL  L  p.  195)  S8  An  evidence  of  the  miserable  state  of  the 
people,  which  Mr.  Wil«on  (note  in  p.  194)  vainlj  attempts  to  evade. 

*^  **  A  Sodra,  though  emancipated  by  his  master,  is  not  released  from  a  state  of 
aerritade ;  for  of  a  state  which  is  natonl  to  him,  by  whom  can  he  be  divested  ?** — 
InstUtUet  of  Menu,  chap.  viii.  sec.  414,  in  Works  of  Sir  W.  Jones,  vol.  ilL  p.  3S8. 

**  An  intelligent  observer  says,  *^  It  is  also  remarlcable  how  little  the  people  of 
Asiatic  countries  have  to  do  in  the  revolutions  of  their  governments.  They  are 
never  guided  by  any  great  and  common  impulse  of  feellog,  and  take  no  part  in 
events  the  most  interesting  and  important  to  their  country  and  their  own  prosperity.'* 
IPMurdo  on  the  Country  of  Sindh,  in  Journal  of  Asiatie  Society^  voL  L  p.  200. 
Compare  similar  remarlu  in  Herder's  Ideen  zur  GesehiehU^  voL  ilL  p.  114 ;  and  even 
in  Alison^s  Hittory  of  Europe,  vol.  z.  pp.  419,  420. 
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In  Europe,  for  the  first  time,  there  was  some  approach  to  equali- 
ty, some  tendency  to  correct  that  enormous  disproportion  of 
wealth  and  power,  which  formed  the  essential  weakness  of  the 
greatest  of  the  more  ancient  countries.  As  a  natural  conse- 
quence, it  is  in  Europe  that  every  thing  worthy  of  the  name  of 
civilization  has  originated;  because  there  alone  have  attempts 
been  made  to  preserve  the  balance  of  its  relative  parts.  There 
alone  has  society  been  organized  according  to  a  scheme,  not  in- 
deed sufficiently  large,  but  still  wide  enough  to  include  all  the 
different  classes  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  thus,  by  leaving 
room  for  the  progress  of  each,  to  secure  the  permanence  and  ad- 
vancement of  the  whole. 

The  way  in  which  certain  other  physical  peculiarities  confined 
to  Europe,  have  also  accelerated  the  progress  of  Man  by  dimin- 
ishing his  superstition,  will  be  indicated  towards  the  end  of  this 
chapter;  but  as  that  will  involve  an  examination  of  some  laws 
which  I  have  not  yet  noticed,  it  seems  advisable,  in  the  first 
place,  to  complete  the  inquiry  now  before  us;  and  I  therefore 
purpose  proving  that  the  line  of  argument  which  has  been  just 
applied  to  India,  is  likewise  applicable  to  Egypt^  to  Mexico^  and 
to  Peru.  For  by  thus  including  in  a  single  survey,  the' most 
conspicuous  civilizations  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  we  shall 
be  able  to  see  how  the  preceding  principles  hold  good  of  different 
and  distant  coimtries;  and  we  shall  be  possessed  of  evidence  suf- 
ficiently comprehensive  to  test  the  accuracy  of  those  great  laws 
which,  without  such  precaution,  I  might  be  supposed  to  have 
generalized  from  scanty  and  imperfect  materials. 

The  reasons  why,  of  all  the  African  nations,  the  Egyptians 
alone  were  civilized,  have  been  already  stated,  and  have  been 
shown  to  depend  on  those  physicaljgeculiarities  which  distin- 
guished them  from  the  surroundingljountries,  and  which,  by  fa- 
cilitating th0*scquiHitiuu  of  weaUii;  not' only  supplied  them  with 
material  resources  that  otherwise  they  could  never  have  obtained, 
but  also  secured  to  their  intellectual  classes  the  leisure  and  the 
opportunity  of  extending  the  boundaries  of  knowledge.  It  is, 
indeed,  true  that,  notwithstanding  these  advantages,  they  effect- 
ed nothing  of  much  moment ;  but  this  was  owing  to  circum- 
stances which  wHl  be  hereafter  explained;  and  it  must,  at  all 
events,  be  admitted  that  they  rais^  themselves  far  above  every 
other  people  by  whom  Afirica  was  inhabited. 

The  civilization  of  Egypt  being,  like  that  of  India,  caused  by 
the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  climate  being  also  very  hot,*' 

••  Volney  (  V^ag€  ej»  EgypU^  roL  i.  pp.  68-««)  hu  a  good  chapter  on  the  climate 
of  Egypt. 
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there  were  in  both  countries  brought  into  play  the  same  laws; 
and  there  naturaUy  followed  the  same  results.  In  both  countries 
we  find  the  national  food  cheap  and  abundant:  hence  the  labour 
market  over-supplied;  hence  a  very  unequal  division  of  wealth 
and  power;  and  hence  all  the  consequences  which  such  inequali- 
ty wUl  inevitably  produce.  How  this  system  worked  in  India,  I 
have  just  attempted  to  examine;  and  although  the  materials  for 
studying  the  former  condition  of  Egypt  are  much  less  ample,  they 
are  still  suflSciently  numerous  to  prove  the  striking  analogy  be- 
tween the  two  civilizations,  and  the  identity  of  those  great  prin- 
ciples which  regulated  the  order  of  their  social  and  political  de- 
velopment. 

If  we  inquire  into  the  most  important  circumstances  which 
concerned  the  people  of  ancient  Egypt,  we  shall  see  that  they 
are  exactly  the  counterpart  of  those  that  have  been  noticed  in 
India.  For,  in  the  first  place,  as  regards  their  ordinary  food, 
what  rice  is  to  the  most  fertile  parts  of  Asia,  that  are  dates  to 
Africa.  The  palm-tree  is  found  in  every  country  frbm  the  Tigris 
to  the  Atlantic;"  and  it  supplies  millions  of  human  beings  with 
their  daily  food  in  Arabia,'*  and  in  nearly  the  whole  of  Africa 
north  of  the  equator."  In  many  parts  of  the  great  African 
desert  it  is  indeed  unable  to  bear  fruit;  but  naturally  it  is*  a  very 
hardy  plant,  and  produces  dates  in  such  profusion,  that  towards 
the  north  of  the  Sahara  they  are  eaten  not  only  by  man,  but 
also  by  domestic  animals.'^  And  in  Egypt,  where  the  palm  is  said 

••  It  18,  howeverf  unknown  in  South  Africa.  See  the  account  of  the  Palmaceie 
in  Lindley's  Vegetable  Kingdom^  1847,  p.  186,  and  Meyen's  Geog.  of  PlanU^  p.  887. 

**  "  Of  all  eatables  uaed  by  the  Arabs,  dates  are  the  most  favourite."  Burckhardt*9 
Travels  in  ^rodta,  vol.  i.  p.  56.  See  also,  for  proof  of  their  abundance  in  the  west  of 
Arabia,  vol  i.  pp.  108,  167,  288,  vol.  ii.  pp.  91,  100,  106,  118,  209,  210,  214,  268, 
800,  881.  And  on  the  dates  of  Oman  and  the  east  of  Arabia,  see  WeUstecTs  Traveli 
in  Arabia,  vol.  i.  pp.  188,  189,  286,  276,  290,  849.  Compare  Niebuhr,  Description 
de  VArabie,  pp.  142,  296.  Indeed,  they  are  so  important,  that  the  Arabs  have  dif- 
ferent names  for  them  according  to  the  stages  of  their  growth.  Djewhari  says, 
**La  denomination  bclah  pr6c6de  le  nom  botr;  car  hi  datte  se  nomme  d'abord  to/o, 
en  suite  khalai,  puis  balah^  puis  botr,  puis  rotaby  et  enfin  tamr^  Be  Sacifs  Note  to 
Abd-Allatif,  Relation  de  VEgypte^  p.  74,  and  see  p.  1 18.  Other  notices  of  the  dates  of 
Arabia  will  be  found  in  Travels  oflbn  Batuta  in  Fourteenth  Century,  p.  66 ;  Journal 
of  Asiatic  8oc.,  vol.  viii.  p.  286;  Journal  cf  Oeograph.  Soc.,  vol.  iv.  p.  201,  vol.  vi. 
pp.  63,  66,  58,  66,  68,  74,  vol.  vii.  p.  82,  vol.  ix.  pp.  147,  151. 

■•  Hceren  (Trade  of  the  African  Nations,  vol.  i.  p.  182)  supposes  that  in  Africa, 
dates  are  comparatively  little  known  south  of  26*  north  lat.  But  this  learned  writer 
is  certainly  mistaken ;  and  a  reference  to  the  following  passages  will  show  that  they 
are  common  as  far  down  as  the  parallel  of  Lake  Tchad,  which  is  nearly  the  southern 
limit  of  our  knowledge  of  Central  Africa :  Denham^s  Central  Africa^  p.  296 ;  Clap- 
perton^s  Journal,  In  Appendix  to  Denham,  pp.  84, 69 ;  dapperion^s  Second  Expedition, 
p.  169.  Further  east  they  are  somewhat  scarcer,  but  are  found  more  to  the  south 
than  is  supposed  by  Heeren :  see  PailnuU  Kordofan,  p.  220. 

^  **  Dates  are  not  only  the  principal  growth  of  the  Fezzan  oases,  but  the  main 
subsistence  of  their  inhabitants.  All  live  on  dates ;  men,  women,  and  children, 
horses,  asses,  and  camels,  and  sheep,  fowls,  and  dogs."    RichardsofC  Travels  in  the 
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to  be  of  spontaneous  growth,**  dates,  besides  being  the  chief  sus- 
tenance of  the  people,  are  so  plentiful,  that  from  a  very  early  pe- 
riod they  have  been  commonly  given  to  camels,  the  only  beasts 
of  burden  generally  used  in  that  country." 

From  these  facts,  it  is  evident  that,  taking  Egypt  as  the 
highest  type  of  African  civilization,  and  India  as  the  highest 
type  of  Asiatic  civilization,  it  may  be  said  that  dates  are  to  the 
first  civilization  what  rice  is  to  the  second.  Now  it  is  observa- 
ble, that  all  the  most  important  physical  peculiarities  found  in 
rice,  are  also  found  in  dates.  In  regard  to  their  chemistry,  it  is 
well  known  that  the  chief  principle  of  the  nutriment  they  con- 
tain is  the  same  in  both;  the  starch  of  the  Indian  vegetable  be- 
ing merely  turned  into  the  sugar  of  the  Egyptian.  In  regard  to 
the  laws  of  climate,  their  affinity  is  equally  obvious;  since  dates, 
like  rice,  belong  to  hot  countries,  and  flourish  most  in  or  near  the 
tropics. ^'^^  In  regard  to  their  increase,  and  the  laws  of  their  con- 
nexion with  the  soil,  the  analogy  is  also  exact;  for  dates,  just  the 
same  as  rice,  require  little  labour,  and  yield  abundant  returns, 
while  they  occupy  so  sihall  a  space  of  land  in  comparison  with 
the  nutriment  they  aflFord,  that  upwards  of  two  hundred  palm- 
trees  are  sometimes  planted  on  a  single  acre.^**^ 

Thus  striking  are  the  similarities  to  which,  in  different 
countries,  the  same  physical  conditions  naturally  give  rise.  At  the 
same  time  in  Egypt,  as  in  India,  the  attainment  of  civilization 
was  preceded  by  the  possession  of  a  highly  fertile  soil ;  so  that, 
while  the  exuberance  of  the  land  regulated  the  speed  with  which 
wealth  was  created,  the  abundance  of  the  food  regulated  the  pro- 

Sahara^  vol.  ii.  p.  828,  and  see  toI.  i.  p.  848 ;  aa  to  those  parts  of  the  desert  where 
the  palm  will  not  bear,  see  vol.  i.  pp.  887,  406,  vol.  ii.  pp.  291,  863.  Respecting  the 
dates  of  Western  Africa,  see  JourncU  of  Oeoaraph.  Society^  vol.  xii.  p.  204. 

***  **It  flourished  spontaneously  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile.''  Wilkinson^ 8  AneinU 
Egyptians^  vol.  ii.  p.  872.  As  further  illustration  of  the  importance  to  Africa  of  this 
beautiful  plant,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  from  the  high-palm  there  is  prepared  a 
peculiar  beverage,  which  in  some  parts  is  in  great  request.  On  this,  which  is  called 
palm-wine,  see  M^WillianC9  Medical  Expedition  to  the  Niaer^  pp.  71,  116;  Mere- 
ditKs  Gold  Coast  of  Africa^  1812,  pp.  56,  66;  Laird  and  OldfiehJPs  Expedition  into 
the  Interior  of  Africa^  1837,  vol.  ii.  pp.  170,  218 ;  Bowdich^  Mission  to  Ashantee^  pp. 
09,  100,  152,  293,  386,  892.  But  I  doubt  if  this  is  the  same  as  the  pahn-wlne  men- 
tioned in  Balfour's  Botany^  1849,  p.  682.  Compare  Tuckey's  Expedition  to  the  2ktire^ 
pp.  156,  216,  224,  856. 

**  Wilkinson^s  Ancient  E^fyptians,  vol.  ii.  pp.  176-178.  See  also  on  the  abun- 
dance of  dates,  the  extracts  rrom  an  Arabian  geographer  in  Quatremere^  Recherches 
sur  VEgypU,  pp.  220,  221. 

^  On  their  relation  to  the  laws  of  climate,  see  the  remarks  respecting  the 
geographical  limits  of  their  power  of  ripening,  in  JussietCs  Botany,  edit.  Wilson, 
1849,  p.  784. 

'"  '*!«  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  a  feddan  (If  acre)  is  sometimes  planted  with 
400  trees."  WUkinson^s  Ancient  Egyptians^  vol.  ii.  p.  178.  At  Moorzuk  an 
entire  date-palm  is  only  worth  about  a  Bhiiling.  RiehardswCs  Central  Africa,  vol 
i.  p.  111. 
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portions  into  which  the  wealth  was  divided.  The  most  fertile 
part  of  Egypt  is  the  Said;"*  and  it  is  precisely  there  that  we  find 
the  greatest  display  of  skill  and  knowledge,  the  splendid  remains 
of  ThebeSy  Camac,  Luxor,  Dendera,  and  Edfou."'  It  is  also  in 
the  Said;  or  as  it  is  often  called  the  Thebaid,  that  a  food  is  used 
which  multiplies  itself  even  more  rapidly  than  either  dat^s  or 
rice.  This  is  the  dhourra,  which  until  recently  was  confined  to 
Upper  Egypt,"*  and  of  which  the  reproductive  power  is  so  re- 
markable, that  it  yields  to  the  labourer  a  return  of  two  hundred 
and  forty  for  one."*  In  Lower  Egypt  the  dhourra  was  formerly 
unknown;  but,  in  addition  to  dates,  the  people  made  a  sort  of 
bread  from  the  lotos,  which  sprang  spontaneously  out  of  the  rich 
soil  of  the  Nile."*  This  must  have  been  a  very  cheap  and  ac- 
cessible food;  while  to  it  there  was  joined  a  profusion  of  other 
plants  and  herbs,  on  which  the  Egyptians  chiefiy  lived."'  In- 
deed, so  inexhaustible  was  the  supply,  that  at  the  time  of  the 

^  On  the  remarkable  fertilitj  of  the  Said,  eee  Ahd-AUatif^  JRelation  de 
VEgypte,  p.  8. 

^  The  superiority  of  the  ruins  in  Southern  Egypt  over  those  in  the  northern 
part  is  nodced  by  Heeren  (African  Nation*^  vol.  ii.  p.  69),  and  must,  indeed,  be 
obvious  to  whoever  has  studied  the  monuments.  In  the  Said,  the  Coptic  was  pre- 
served longer  than  in  Lower  Egpyt,  and  is  known  to  philologists  by  the  name  of  Misr. 
See  Quatrem^e  Reehereket  aur  la  Langue  di  rEgwote^  pp.  20,  41, 42.  See  also  on  the 
Saidic,  pp.  184-140,  and  some  good  remarks  by  Dr.  Prichard  {Phyncal  Bist,  vol.  ii. 
p.  202) ;  who,  however,  adopts  the  paradoxical  opinion  of  Georgi  respecting  the  origin 
of  the  language  of  the  Thebaid. 

'**  Abd-Allatif  {Relation  di  VEgypte^  p.  82)  says,  that  in  his  time  it  was  only 
cultivated  in  the  Said.  This  curious  work  by  Abd-Allatif  was  written  in  a.  d.  1208. 
Relation^  p.  428.  Meiners  thinks  that  Herodotus  and  other  ancient  writers  refer  to 
the  dhourra  without  mentioning  it :  "  diese  Durra  muss  daher  im  Herodot,  wei  in 
andem  alien  Schriftstellem  vorzliglich  verstanden  werden,  wenn  von  hundert, 
zwey  hundert,  und  mehrfaltigen  Fr&chten,  welche  die  Erde  trage,  die  Rede  ist.**  Mei- 
nsrSf  FrucfUbarheit  der  LUnder^  vol.  i.  p.  189.  According  to  Volney,  it  is  the  Holcus 
Arundinaceus  of  Linnieus,  and  appears  to  be  similar  to  millet ;  and  though  that 
accurate  traveller  distinguishes  between  them,  I  observe  that  Captiun  Haines,  in  a  re- 
cent memoir,  speaks  of  them  as  being  the  same.  Compare  Haines  in  Journal  of 
Geoa,  8oe.  vol.  zv.  p.  118,  with  Fb/fMy,  Voyage  enEgypie^  vol.  i.  p.  195. 

"*  **  The  return  is  in  general  not  less  than  240  for  one ;  and  the  average  price  is 
about  8«.  9d.  the  ardeb,  ^ich  is  scarcely  8d  per  bushel.'*  Hamilton's  .j^gyptiacot 
p.  420.  In  Upper  Egypt  "the  doura  constitutes  almost  the  whole  subsistence  of  the 
peasantry."  p.  419.  At  p.  96,  Hamilton  says,  "I  have  frequently  counted  8000 
grains  in  one  ear  of  doura,  and  each  stalk  has  in  general  four  or  five  ears."  For  an 
account  of  the  dhourra  bread,  see  Volney,  Voyage  en  Egypte.  voL  i.  p.  161. 

'  >"*  'Eirccki'  irX^pi}?  yivrfroi  6  worofibs,  fcal  rd  wfUta  ircAoytiri?,  ^^crcu  iy  r^  Hiart 
Kptrta  leoXXif  rii  Aiy^irrioi  KoXiowri  \c»T6tr  ravra  iwthM  fyir^wrif  ada^roveri  vphs  ffXioy" 
fcai  Ivcira  t^  4ic  rov  ft4aov  row  \tnou  rf  fi^icwpi  ihv  ifi^pkSf  trritrarrts  woi€wrat  i^ 
a^ov  &(novt  hrrobs  wpL     Herodot,  iL  92,  vol.  i.  p.  688. 

^  WiUeineon'e  Ancient  Egyptians,  vol.  ii.  pp.  870-872,  400,  vol.  iv.  p.  69. 
Abd-Allatif  gives  a  curious  account  of  the  di£Perent  vegetables  grown  in  Egypt  eariy 
in  the  thirteenth  century.  Relation,  pp.  16-86,  and  the  notes  of  De  Sacy,  pp.  87- 
184.  On  the  jr^a/ios  of  Herodotus  there  are  some  botanical  remarks  worth  reading 
in  the  Correspondence  of  Sir  J,  E.  Smith,  vol.  it  pp.  224-282;  but  I  doubt  the 
assertion,  p.  227,  that  Herodotus  "knew  nothing  of  any  other  kind  of  K^^ofios  in 
Egypt  than  that  of  the  ordinary  bean." 
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Mohammedan  invaBion  there  were^  in  the  single  city  of  Alexan- 
dria, no  less  than  four  thousand  persons  occupied  in  selling  v^e- 
tables  to  the  people. *•■ 

From  this  abundance  of  the  national  food,  there  resulted  a 
train  of  events  strictly  analogous  to  those  which  took  place  in 
India.  In  Africa  generally,  the  growth  of  population,  though  on 
the  one  hand  stimulated  by  the  heat  of  the  climate,  was  on  the 
other  hand  checked  by  the  poverty  of  the  soil.  But  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile  this  restraint  no  longer  existed, ''^^  and  there- 
fore the  laws  already  noticed  came  into  uncontrolled  operation. 
By  virtue  of  those  laws,  the  Egyptians  were  not  only  satisfied 
with  a  cheap  food,  but  they  required  that  food  in  comparatively 
small  quantities;  thus  by  a  double  process,  increasing  the  limit 
to  which  their  numbers  could  extend.  At  the  same  time,  the 
lower  orders  were  able  to  rear  their  offspring  with  the  greater 
ease,  because,  omng  to  the  high  rate  of  temperature,  another 
considerable  source  of  expense  was  avoided;  the  heat  being  such 
that,  even  for  adults,  the  necessary  clothes  were  few  and  slight, 
while  the  children  of  the  working-classes  went  entirely  naked; 
affording  a  striking  contrast  to  those  colder  countries  where,  to 
preserve  ordinary  health,  a  supply  of  warmer  and  more  costly 
covering  is  essential.  Diodorus  Siculus,  who  travelled  in  Egypt 
nineteen  centuries  ago,  says,  that  to  bring  up  a  child  to  man- 
hood did  not  cost  more  than  twenty  drachmas,  scarcely  thirteen 
shillings  English  money;  a  circumstance  which  he  justly  notices 
as  a  cause  of  the  populousness  of  the  country. '^° 

To  compress  into  a  single  sentence  the  preceding  remarks,  it 
may  be  said  that  in  Egypt  the  people  multiplied  rapidly,  because 
while  the  soil  increased  their  supplies,  the  climate  lessened  their 
wants.     The  result  was,  that  Egypt  was  not  only  far  more  thick- 

'**  "  When  Alexandria  was  taken  b^  Amer,  the  lieatenant  of  the  Caliph  Omer, 
no  lesB  than  4000  persons  were  engaged  in  selling  vegetables  in  that  city."  WUkin- 
9mC%  Ancient  Egyptiant^  Tol.  ii.  p.  872,  and  see  toI.  i.  p.  277,  vol.  iv.  p.  60.  Niebuhr 
{DeseripHon  de  rArabU^  p.  186)  says,  that  the  neighbourhood  of  Alexandria  is  so 
fertile,  that  **le  froment  y  rend  le  centuple.''  See  also,  on  its  rich  vegetation, 
Matter,  ffietoire  de  VEeoU  d'AUxandrie,  vol.  i.  p.  52. 

'*'  The  encouragement  given  to  the  increase  of  population  by  the  fertility  arising 
from  the  inundation  of  the  Nile,  is  observed  by  many  writers,  but  by  none  so  judici- 
ously as  Malthus;  Bseay  on  Population,  vol.  1.  pp.  161-163.  This  great  work,  the 
principles  of  which  have  been  grossly  misrepresented,  is  still  the  best  which  has  been 
written  on  the  important  subject  of  population ;  though  the  author,  from  a  want  of 
sufficient  reading,  often  errs  in  his  illustrations ;  while  he,  unfortunately,  had  no 
acquaintance  with  those  branches  of  physical  knowledge  which  are  intimately  con- 
nected with  economical  inquiries. 

'**  Tp4pou(rt  Si  rii  w<u9ia  fitrd  rivot  €hx*P*^^^  &Sair<iyov,  icol  wurr€\S»s  iwiffrov. .... 

watray  Zardvriu  ol  yowuf,  lixP^s  &y  tlv  ^Xiic/ay  IX0p  rh  t4k¥ov,  ob  wK^itt  voiomti  Zpaxi^Av 
Atuvu  81  &t  olrfaf  fUlA«rrtt  r^r  AXyuwrov  avfifialvu  wo\veaf9ptnria  iia^ip€ty,^  kcU  9ik 
rovTo  wKtiffrat  lx«<*'  fitydA^r  $py»p  jcormritcv^r.  Bibliothee.  Hitt.  book  L  chap. 
Izxz.  vol.  i.  p.  288. 
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ly  peopled  than  any  other  country  in  Africa,  but  probably  more 
60  than  any  in  the  ancient  world.  Our  iidbrmation  upon  this 
point  is  indeed  somewhat  scanty,  but  it  is  derived  from  sources 
of  unquestioned  credibility.  Herodotus,  who  the  more  he  is  un- 
derstood, the  more  accurate  he  is  found  to  be,*"  states  that  in 
the  reign  of  Amasis  there  were  said  to  have  been  twenty  thousand 
inhabited  cities."^  This  may,  perhaps,  be  consviered  an  exag- 
geration; but  what  is  very  observable  is,  that  Diodorus  Siculus, 
who  travelled  in  Egypt  four  centuries  after  Herodotus,  and  whose 
jealousy  of  the  reputation  of  his  gre^t  predecessor  made  liim 
anxious  to  discredit  his  statements,"'  does  nevertheless,  on  this 
important  point,  confirm  them.  For  he  not  only  remarks  that 
Egypt  was  at  that  time  as  densely  inhabited  as  any  existing 
country,  but  he  adds,  on  the  authority  of  r^ords  which  were  then 
extant,  that  it  was  formerly  the  most  populous /in  the  world, 
having  contained,  he  says,  upwards  of  eighteen  thousand  cities."* 
These  were  the  only  two  ancient  writers  who,  from  personal 
knowledge,  were  well  acquainted  with  the  state  of  Egypt ;"®  and 
their  testimony  is  the  more  valuable  because  it  was  evidently 
drawn  from  different  sources  ;  the  information  of  Herodotus  be- 

*"  Frederick  Schlegel  {Philos,  of  Hist  p.  247,  London,  1846)  truly  saya,  "The 
deeper  and  more  comprehensive  the  researches  of  the  moderns  have  been  on  ancient 
history,  the  more  have  their  regard  and  esteem  for  Herodotus  increased.**  His 
minute  information  respecting  Egypt  and  Asia  Minor  is  now  admitted  by  all  compe- 
tent geographers ;  and  I  may  add,  that  a  recent  and  very  able  traveller  has  given 
some  curious  proofe  of  his  knowledge  even  of  the  western  parts  of  Siberia.  See 
Erman^s  valuable  work,  Travels  in  Siberia,  vol.  i.  pp.  211,  297-801. 

in  *Eir'  *Aiid<rios  Si  Patri\4os  \^trai  KXyvrros  tjAXitrra  8^  r<$Tc  thZatyLo  Titrat,  koX 
rh.  &irb  Tou  iroVa/iov  r§  X^PV  yti'^t^^va,  koI  rh  arrh  rris  x^P^^  roiffi  kvBp^oifft.  xaX  tt6Ms 
iv  atrrn  yty4<r$ai  ras  anAaas  t<$tc  Zifffivpias  rks  oiK^ctiivas.  Herodot.  book.  ii.  chap, 
clzxvii.  vol.  i.  pp.  881,  882. 

"'  Diodorus,  who,  though  an  honest  and  painstaking  man,  was  in  every  respect 
inferior  to  Herodotus,  says,  impertinently  enough,  5(ra  /Jklv  oly  'Hp69oros  koI  riycf 
tAp  riis  Alyvrrivw  vpd^tis  trwra^a/ifytty  jirxcSuirccuriv,  iKOVffltts  trpoKpivcarrts  r^s 
AXijtfctaf  rh  iropoSo^oXoyciV,  koI  fi6$ovs  wKdrreiy  ifrvxoTwyfaf  cycfca,  wofy/iffofity. 
Biblioth,  Hist,  book  i.  chap.  Izix.  vol.  i.  p.  207.  In  other  places  he  alludes  to  Herod- 
otus in  the  same  tone,  without  actually  mentioning  him. 

'^*  Uo\vay$pwKia  ih  rh  fA^v  waXcuhy  woXh  irpo4<rx*  wdvrtty  r&y  yyvpt(ofi4y»y  r6in»v 
Korh.  r^v  olKovyi4yi\v,  koI  jca0*  riiias  Si  ov^tvhs  r&v  ttAAa;y  8okc7  \tiwto$cu.  ittl  fihy  yhp 
r&y  iipxf^^*'  XP^^^^  ^'X*  K^iiai  iL^ioKirfovs,  koI  ff6\*is  nrK^iovs  rStv  fivpiwy  Kcd  itcra- 
Kivxt^i^yj  &s  4v  Tcuf  iofoypa/ftuf  dpw  fori  jcaraiccx<»pt0'^^i'oy.  Hiod.  Sic,  Biblioih, 
Msi,  book  i.  chap,  xxxl  vol.  i.  p.  89. 

'**  Nothwithstanding  the  positive  assertions  of  M.  Matter  (Hisi.  de  PJSeoU 
cTAlexandrie,  vol.  ii.  p.  285 ;  compare  Hist,  du  Onosticisme,  vol.  i.  p.  48),  there  is 
no  good  evidence  for  the  supposed  travels  in  Egypt  of  the  earlier  Greeks,  and  it  is 
even  questionable  if  Plato  ever  visited  that  country.  (**  Whether  he  ever  was  in 
Egypt  is  doubtful.'*  BunserCs  Egypt,  vol.  i.  p.  60.)  The  Romans  took  little  interest 
in  the  subiect  {Bunsen,  vol.  i.  pp.  152-158);  and,  says  M.  Bunsen,  p.  152,  **with 
Diodorus  all  systematic  inquiry  into  the  history  of  Egypt  ceases,  not  only  on  the 
part  of  the  Greeks,  but  of  the  ancients  in  general.**  Mr.  Leake,  in  an  essay  on  the 
Quorra,  arrives  at  the  conclusion,  that  after  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  the  ancients  made 
no  additions  to  their  knowledge  of  African  geography.  Jownud  of  Geographical 
Society^  vol.  ii.  p.  9. 
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ing  chiefly  collected  at  MeznphiBy  that  of  Diodoras  at  Thebes.''' 
And  whatever  discrepancies  there  may  be  between  these  two  ac- 
counts^ they  are  both  agreed  respecting  the  rapid  increase  of  the 
people,  and  the  servile  condition  into  which  they  had  fallen.  In- 
deed, the  mere  appearance  of  those  huge  and  costly  buildings, 
which  are  still  standing,  are  a  proof  of  the  state  of  the  nation 
that  erected  them.  To  raise  structures  so  stupendous,^*' and 
yet  so  useless,"'  there  must  have  been  tjrranny  on  the  part  of  the 
rulers,  and  slavery  on  the  part  of  the  people.  No  wealth,  how- 
ever great,  no  expenditure,  however  lavish,  could  meet  the  ex- 
pense which  would  have  been  incurred,  if  they  had  been  the 
work  of  free  men,  who  received  for  their  labour  a  &ir  and  honest 
reward.'*'  But  in  Egypt,  as  in  India,  such  considerations  were 
disregarded,  because  every  thing  tended  to  favour  the  upper 
ranks  of  society,  and  depress  the  lower.  Between  the  two  there 
was  an  immense  and  impassable  gap.'"  If  a  member  of  the  in- 
dustrious classes  chang^  his  usual  employment,  or  was  known 
to  pay  attention  to  political  matters,  he  was  severely  punished  ;''' 
and  under  no  circumstances  was  the  possession  of  land  allowed 
to  an  agricultural  labourer,  to  a  mechanic,  or  indeed  to  any  one 
except  the  king,  the  clergy,  and  the  army.*'*  The  people  at 
large  were  little  better  than  beasts  of  burden  ;  and  all  that  was 

"*  See  on  this  some  good  remarks  in  HeererCi  African  NatumSj  toI.  it  pp.  202- 
207 ;  &nd  as  to  the  difference  between  the  traditions  of  Thebes  and  Memphis,  see 
Matter^  Histcire  de  VEcole  cPAlexandrie,  toI.  i.  p.  7.  The  power  and  importance  of 
the  two  cities  fluctuated,  both  being  at  different  periods  the  capital.  BtmtefCs  .^g/ypt, 
Tol.  ii.  pp.  54,  66,  244,  445,  446 ;  Vy»e  oti  the  Pyramida,  vol.  iii  pp.  27,  100 ; 
Sharjpe'f  Hiit&ry  of  Egypt,  vol.  i.  pp.  9,  19,  24,  84,  167,  185. 

*"  Sr  John  Herschel  (Due.  on  Natural  Philosophy,  p.  60)  calculates  that  the 
great  pyramid  weighs  twelve  thousand  seven  hundred  and  siztjr  million  pounds. 
Compare  LyelFs  Principles  of  Geology,  p.  459,  where  the  still  larger  estimate  of  six 
million  tons  is  given,  but  according  to  Ferring,  the  present  quantity  of  masonry  is 
6,316,000  tons,  82,110,000  cubic  feet.  See  Bunsen's  Egypt,  vol.  ii.  p.  155,  London, 
1854,  and  Vyse  on  the  Pyramids,  1840,  vol.  li.  p.  113. 

"^  Many  fanciful  hypotheses  have  been  put  forward  as  to  the  purpose  for  which 
the  pyramids  were  built ;  but  it  is  now  admitted  that  they  were  neither  more  nor 
less  than  tombs  for  the  Egyptian  kings  I  See  Bunten^s  Egypt,  vol  ii,  pp.  zvii.  88^ 
106,  872,  889 ;  and  Sharpens  History  ^  Egypt,  vol.  i.  p.  21. 

"*  For  an  estimate  of  the  expense  at  which  one  of  the  pyramids  could  be  built 
in  our  time  by  European  workmen,  see  Vyse  on  the  Pyramids,  vol.  ii.  p.  268.  On 
account,  however,  of  the  number  of  disturbing  causes,  such  calculations  have 
little  value. 

'*^  Those  who  complain  that  in  Europe  this  interval  is  still  too  great,  may  derive 
a  species  of  satisfaction  from  studying  the  old  extra-European  civihzations. 

"*  Wilkinson^s  Ancient  Egyptians,  vol.  ii.  pp.  8-9.  "  Nor  was  any  one  permitted 
to  meddle  with  political  affairs,  or  to  hold  any  civil  office  in  the  state.^  .  ..."  If 
any  artizan  meddled  witb  political  affairs,  or  engaged  in  any  other  employment  than 
the  one  to  which  he  had  been  brought  up,  a  severe  punishment  was  instantly 
inflicted  upon  him.*'  Compare  IHod,  Sic,  Eibliothec.  Hist,  book  i.  chap.  Ixxiv. 
vol.  L  p.  228. 

**•  WUkinson^s  Ancient  Egyptians,  vol,  i.  p.  268,  vol.  ii.  p.  2 ;   Sharpens  History 
of  Egypt,  vol.  ii.  p.  24. 
VOL.  I. — ^5 
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ted  from  them  was  an  unremitting  and  nnreqnited  labonr. 
If  they  neglected  their  work,  they  were  flogged ;  and  the  same 
punishment  was  frequently  inflicted  upon  domestic  servants,  and 
even  upon  women.'*'     These  and  similar  regulations  were  weU 
conceived;  they  were  admirably  suited  to  that  vast  social  system, 
which,  because  it  was  based  on  despotism,  could  only  be  upheld 
)y  cruelty.    Hence  it  was  that,  the  industry  of  the  whole  nation 
>eing  at  the  absolute  command  of  a  small  part  of  it,  there  arose 
:he  possibility  of  rearing  those  vast  edifices,  which  inconsiderate 
[)bservers  admire  as  a  proof  of  civilization,  ^'^  but  which,  in  reality, 
are  evidence  of  a  state  of  things  altogether  depraved  and  un- 
healthy ;  a  state  in  which  the  skill  and  the  arts  of  an  imperfect 
refinement  injured  those  whom  they  ought  to  have  benefited;  so 
that  the  very  resources  which  the  people  had  created  were  turned 
i^inst  the  people  themselves. 

That  in  such  a  society  as  this,  much  regard  should  be  paid  to 
human  suffering,  it  would  indeed  be  idle  to  expect.''^  Still,  we 
are  startled  by  the  reckless  prodigality  with  which,  in  Egypt,  the 
upper  classes  squandered  away  the  labour  and  the  lives  of  the 
people.  In  this  respect,  as  the  monuments  yet  remaining  abmi- 
dantly  prove,  they  stand  alone  and  ivithout  a  rival.  We  may 
form  some  idea  of  the  almost  incredible  waste,  when  we  hear 
that  two  thousand  men  were  occupied  for  three  years  in  carrying 
a  single  stone  fix)m  Elephantine  to  Sais;'*'  that  the  Canid  of 
the  Bed  Sea  alone,  cost  the  lives  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
Egyptians  ;'*'  and  that  to  build  one  of  the  pyramids  required 

^  WUkimofCs  Ancient  Egyptiantj  toI.  iL  pp.  41,  42,  vol.  iii  p.  69,  vol  it.  p. 
181.    Compare  Ammianus  MarcellinuB,  in  HamuUnCt  jEgyptiaca,  p.  809. 

"*  Vyte  on  the  Pyramitby  vol.  L  p.  61,  vol.  U.  p.  92. 

"*  "  £in  K6n]g  anmte  den  andern  nach,  Oder  suchte  ihn  zu  ubertreffen ;  indess 
das  gatmiithige  Volk  seine  Liobenstage  am  Bane  dieser  Monumente  verzehren  mnsste. 
So  entstanden  wahrscheinllch  die  Fyramiden  nnd  Obelisken  JBgyptens.  Nur  in  den 
altesten  Zeiten  warden  sie  eebauet :  denn  die  sp&tere  Zeit  und  jede  Nation,  die  ein 
nutzlicher  Gewerbe  treiben  Temte,  bauete  keine  Pyramiden  mehr.  Weit  gefehlt  also, 
dass  pyramiden  ein  Kenozeichen  von  der  Gluckseligkeit  und  Aufkl&rung  des  alten 
jEgyptena  seyn  sollten,  sind  sie  ein  unwidersprechlicbes  Denkmal  von  dem  Aber- 
glauben  un  d  der  Gedankenlosigkeit  sowohl  der  Armen,  die  da  baueten,  als  der  Ehr 
geizigen,  die  den  Bau  befahlen.^  BerderU  Ideen  zur  Oesehichte^  vol.  iii.  pp.  103,  104 : 
see  also  p.  298,  and  some  admirable  remarks  in  Vulnty^t  Voyage  en  Egypte^  vol.  i. 
pp.  240f  241.  Even  M.  Bunsen,  notwithstanding  his  admiration,  says  of  one  of  the 
pyramids,  "  the  misery  of  the  people,  already  grievously  oppressed,  was  aggravated 

by  the  construction  of  this  gigantic  building The  bones  of  the  oppressors  of  the 

people  who  for  two  whole  generations  harassed  hundreds  of  thousands  from  day  to 
day,**  ftc.    Bunsen^ 9  Sgypi^  vol.  ii.  p.  176,  a  learned  and  enthusiastic  work. 

^  Kal  rovro  iK6iu(o¥  /tip  ir*  Irca  rpta,  Zurx^^ot  8c  ol  irpo0-CTerc(x«To  Mp€S 
iytryUt.  Herodot.  book  ii.  chap,  clzxv.  vol.  i.  p.  879.  On  the  enormous  weight  of 
the  stones  which  the  Egyptians  sometimes  carried,  see  Bunmn^e  Epyp^y  vol.  i.  p. 
879 ;  and  as  to  the  machines  employed,  and  the  use  of  inclined  roads  for  the  transit, 
see  Vyte  on  the  Pyramids^  voL  i.  p.  197,  vol.  iii.  pp.  14,  88. 

"^  WUhinMfCe  Ancient  Egyptianey  voL  i.  p.  70 :  but  this  learned  writer  is  un 
willing  to  believe  a  statement  so  adverse  to  his  favourite  Egyptians.    It  is  likely 
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the  labour  of  duree  hundred  and  sixty  thoiuand  men  fer  twenty 
yeaw.**^ 

If,  passing  from  the  history  of  Asia  and  Africa,  we  now  torn 
to  the  New  Worid,  we  shall  meet  with  fresh  proof  of  the  ac- 
cumcy  of  the  preceding  views.    The  only  parts  of  America  which 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans  were  in  some  degree  civilised, 
were  Mexico  and  Pern  ;'**  to  which  may  probably  be  added  that 
long  and  narrow  tract  which  stretches  from  the  south  of  Mexico 
to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.    In  this  latter  country,  which  is  now 
known  as  Central  America,  the  inhabitants,  aided  by  thefertilitjF^ 
of  the  soil,*'*  seem  to  have  worked  out  fer  themselves  a  certain  /  j 
amount  of  knowledge;   since  the  ruins  still  extant,  prove  the    / 
possession  of  a  mechaiucal  and  architectural  skill  too  considerable  / 
to  be  acquired  by  any  nation  entirely  barbarous.*'*    Beyond  this, 
nothing  is  known  of  their  history;  but  the  accounts  we  have  of 
such  buildings  as  Copan,-Palenque,  and  Uxmal,  make  it  highly 
probable  that  Central  America  was  the  ancient  seat  of  a  civiliza- 
tion, in  all  essential  points  similar  to  those  of  India  and  Egypt; 
that  is  to  say,  similar  to  them  in  respect  to  the  unequal  distribu-* 
tion  of  wealth  and  power,  and  the  thraldom  in  which  the  great 
body  of  the  people  consequently  remained.*'* 

enough  that  there  is  some  exaggeration ;  still  no  one  can  dispute  the  fact  of  an 
enormous  and  unprincipled  waste  of  human  life. 

'*  TptdKorra  flip  yip  xat  l|  iAVfu6l^s  iuffyih,  Kf  ^cwi,  ratt  r&¥  Ij^ywy  Ktnwpytutf 
9poff4fiptva€»t  rh  9h  wa»  irarii^irf  ^fui  r4kot  firx*  ft^it  irw  dmaai  SitAi^rriw.  Diod, 
8ie,  Biblioihee.  SUt  book  i.  chap.  Ixili.  toI.  i.  p.  188. 

*••  "  When  compared  with  other  parts  of  the  New  World,  Mexico  and  Peru  may 
be  considered  as  polished  states."  IRiiory  of  Ameriet^  book  Tii.  in  Roberiaon*9 
Worka^  p.  904.    See  to  the  same  elTect,  Jmsmal  of  Qwgraph,  Boeietyy  vol.  t.  p.  805. 

*"*  Compare  Squier's  Central  America^  vol.  i.  pp.  84,  244,  808,  421,  toI.  ii.  p. 
807,  with  Journal  of  Geograph.  Society,  toI.  iii.  p.  09,  vol.  yiii.  pp.  819,  828. 

"'  Mr.  Squier  (Ventral  America^  toI.  ii.  p.  68),  who  explored  Nicaragua,  says  of 
the  statues,  **  the  material,  in  every  case,  is  a  black  basalt,  of  great  hardness,  which, 
with  the  best  of  modem  tools,  can  only  be  cut  with  difficulty.*'  Mr.  Stephens  {Cen- 
tral America^  vol.  ii.  p.  800)  found  at  Palenque  *'  elegant  spechnens  of  art  and 
modehf  for  study."  See  also  vol.  iii.  pp.  876,  889,  406,  voL  iv.  p.  298.  Of  the^ 
paintings  at  Chichen  he  says  (vol.  iv.  p.  811),  **thev  exhibit  a  freedom  of  touch 
which  could  only  be  the  result  of  discipline  and  training  under  masters."  At  Copan 
(vol.  i.  p.  101),  **it  would  be  impossible,  with  the  best  mstruments  of  modem  times, 
to  cut  stones  more*  perfectly."  And  at  Uxmal  (vol.  ii.  p.  481),  **  throughout,  the 
laying  and  polishing  of  the  stones  are  as  perfect  as  under  the  rules  of  the  best  modem 
masonry."  Our  knowledge  of  Central  America  is  almost  entirely  derived  from  these 
two  writers ;  and  although  the  work  of  Mr.  Stephens  is  much  the  more  minute,  Mr. 
Squier  says  (vol.  ii.  p.  806),  what  I  believe  is  quite  true,  that  until  the  appearance 
of  his  own  book  in  1808,  the  monuments  in  Nicaragua  were  entirely  unknown. 
Short  descriptions  of  the  remains  in  Guatemala  and  Yucatan  will  be  found  in  Laren- 
oudiMe  Mexiqw  et  Ghtatemalaj  pp.  808-827,  and  in  Jawmal  of  Oeoyrapk,  Boeiety^ 
voL  iii.  pp.  60-68. 

'^  See  the  remarks  on  Tucatan  in  Priehard'e  Pkytieal  JSUlory  of  Mankind^  vol 
T.  p.  848 :  '*  a  great  and  industrious,  though  perhaps,  as  the  writer  above  cited 
(Gallatin)  observes,  an  enslaved  population.  Splendid  temples  and  palaces  attest 
the  power  of  the  priests  and  nobles,  while  as  usual  no  trace  remains  of  the  huts  in 
which  dwelt  the  mass  of  the  nation.*' 
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But  although  the  evidence  fix>m  which  we  might  estimate  the 
former  condition  of  Central  America  is  almost  entirely  lost/**  we 
are  more  fortunate  in  regard  to  the  histories  of  Mexico  and  Peru. 
There  are  still  existing  considerable  and  authentic  materials,  from 
which  we  may  form  an  opinion  on  the  ancient  state  of  those  two 
countries,  and  on  the  nature  and  extent  of  their  civilization.  Be- 
fore, however,  entering  upon  this  subject,  it  will  be  convenient 
to  point  out  what  those  physical  laws  were  which  determined 
the  localities  of  American  civilization;  or,  in  other  words,  why 
it  was  that  in  these  countries  alone,  society  should  have  been 
^oi^nized  into  a  fixed  and  settled  system,  while  the  rest  of  the 
New  World  was  peopled  by  wild  and  ignorant  barbarians.  Such 
an  inquiry  will  be  found  highly  interesting,  as  affording  further 
proof  of  the  extraordinary,  and  indeed  irresistible,  force  with 
which  the  powers  of  Nature  have  controlled  the  fortunes  of  Man. 

The  first  circumstance  by  which  we  must  be  struck,  is  that 
in  America,  as  in  Asia  and  Ainca,  all  the  original  civilizations 
were  seated  in  hot  countries;  the  whole  of  Peru  proper  being 
within  the  southern  tropic,  the  whole  of  Central  America  and 
Mexico  within  the  northern  tropic.  How  the  heat  of  the  climate 
operated  on  the  social  and  political  arrangements  of  India  and 
Egypt,  I  have  attempted  to  examine;  and  it  has,  I  trust,  been 
proved  that  the  result  was  brought  about  by  diminishing  the 
wants  and  requirements  of  the  people,  and  thus  producing  a  very 
unequal  distribution  of  wealth  and  power.  But,  besides  this, 
there  is  another  way  in  which  the  average  temperature  of  a 
country  affects  its  civilization,  and  the  discussion  of  which  I  have 
reserved  for  the  present  moment,  because  it  may  be  more  clearly 
illustrated  in  America  than  elsewhere.  Indeed,  in  the  New 
World,  the  scale  on  which  Nature  works,  being  much  larger  than 
in  the  Old,  and  her  forces  being  more  overpowering,  it  is  evident 
that  her  operations  on  mankind  maybe  studied  with  greater  ad- 
vantage than  in  countries  where  she  is  weaker,  and  where, 
therefore,  the  consequences  of  her  movements  are  less  con- 
spicuous. 

If  the  reader  will  bear  in  mind  the  immense  influence  which 
an  abundant  national  food  has  been  shown  to  exercise,  he  will 

*"  Dr.  irCnlloh  (^KeseareheM  concerning  the  Aboriginal  Hietory  of  AmerieOf  pp. 
272-840)  has  collected  from  the  Spanifih  writers  some  meagre  Btatements  respecting 
the  early  condition  of  Central  America ;  but  of  its  social  state  and  history,  properly 
so  culled,  nothing  is  known ;  nor  is  it  even  certain  to  what  family  of  nations  the 
inhabitants  belonged,  though  a  recent  author  can  find  "  la  civOisation  guatemalienne 
ou  misteco-zapot^ue  et  mayoquiche,  Tivante  pour  nous  encore  dans  les  mines  de 
Hitla  et  de  Palenque."  Mearigue  et  Ovaiemalawtr  Larenaudiere,  p.  8,  Paris,  1843. 
Dr.  Prichard,  too,  refers  the  rums  in  Central  America  to  "  the  If  ayan  race :  **  see 
Priehard  an  Mhnology,  in  Report  of  Britieh  Aeeoeiaiion  for  1847,  p.  262.  Bat  the 
evidence  for  these  and  similar  statements  is  yery  nnwatisfmctory. 
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easily  imderstand  how,  owing  to  the  pressure  of  physical  phenom- 
ena, the  civilization  of  America  was,  of  necessity,  confined  to 
those  parts  where  alone  it  was  found  by  the  discoverers  of  the 
New  World.  For,  setting  aside  the  chemical  and  geognostic 
varieties  of  soil,  it  may  be  said  that  the  two  causes  which  regulate 
the  f°rt^1it£J?l-^f!ry  ^^""^^y  «^^  hg^lj^  moisture."*  Where 
these  are  abundant,  the  land  willbe  exuberant ;  where  they  are 
deficient,  it  will  be  sterile.  This  rule  is,  of  course,  in  its  appli- 
cation subject  to  exceptions,  arising  from  physical  conditions 
which  are  independent  of  it;  but  if  other  things  are  equal,  the 
rule  is  invariable.  And  the  vast  additions  which,  since  the  con- 
struction of  isothermal  lines,  have  been  made  to  our  knowledge 
of  geographical  botany,  enable  us  to  lay  this  down  as  a  law  of 
nature,  proved  not  only  by  arguments  drawn  from  vegetable  phys- 
iology, but  also  by  a  careful  study  of  the  proportions  in  which 
plants  are  actually  distributed  in  different  countries.*'* 

A  general  survey  of  the  continent  of  America  will  illustrate 
the  connexion  between  this  law  and  the  subject  now  before  us. 
In  the  first  place,  as  regards  moisture,  all  the  great  rivers  in  the 
New  World  are  on  the  eastern  coast,  none  of  them  on  the 
western.  The  causes  of  this  remarkable  &ct  are  unknown;*'*  but 
it  is  certain  that  neither  in  North,  nor  in  South  America,  does 
one  considerable  river  empty  itself  into  the  Pacific;  whHe  on 
the  opposite  side  there  are  numerous  rivers,  some  of  enormous 

'^  Respecting  the  connexion  between  the  vegetable  productionB  of  a  country 
and  its  geognostic  peculiaritiet ,  little  is  yet  known ;  but  the  reader  may  compare 
MejfetC$  Otography  of  PlanU,  p.  64,  with  ReporU  im  B<dany  hy  the  Ray  Society^ 
1846,  pp.  70,  71.  The  chemical  laws  of  aoil  are  much  better  understood,  and  have 
a  direct  practical  bearing  on  the  use  of  manures.  See  7\trner'g  Chemittrtn  voL  ii. 
pp.  1810-1814;  Brande'8  Chemigtry,  vol.  i.  p.  691,  vol.  ii.  pp.  1867-1869;  Balfowr^B 
Aiany,  pp.  116-122;  Liehiff  md  Kopp'g  ReporU^  vol.  il  pp.  810,  828,  vol.  ill  p. 
468,  vol.  iv.  pp.  488,  442,  446. 

»*  As  to  the  influence  of  heat  and  moisture  on  the  geographical  distribution  of 
plants,  see  ffenslow't  Botany,  pp.  295-800,  and  Balfout^*  Botany,  pp.  660-668. 
Meyen  {Qeog,  of  PUxnU,  p.  268)  says,  "I,  therefore,  after  allowing  for  local  ciroum- 
stltnces,  bring  the  vegetation  of  islands  also  under  that  law  of  nature,  according  to 
which  the  number  of  species  constantly  increases  with  increasing  heat  and  corres- 
ponding humidity.*'  On  the  effect  of  temperature  alone,  compare  a  note  in  Brman^s 
Siberia,  vol.  i.  pp.  64,  65,  with  Reporte  on  Botany  by  the  Ray  Society,  pp.  889,  840. 
In  the  latter  work,  it  is  supposed  that  heat  is  the  most  important  of  ah.  single  agents ; 
and  though  this  is  probably  true,  still  the  influence  of  humidity  is  immense.  I  may 
mention  as  an  instance  of  this,  that  it  has  been  recently  ascertained  that  the  oxygen 
used  by  seeds  during  germination,  is  not  always  taken  from  the  air,  but  is  obtained 
by  decomposing  water.  See  the  curious  experiments  of  Edwards  and  Colin  in  Lind- 
U^8  Botany,  vol.  ii.  pp.  261,  262.  Lond.  1848;  and  on  the  direct  nourishment  which 
water  supplies  to  vegetables,  see  Burdach's  great  work,  Traitk  de  Phyeioloyie,  vol. 
iz.  pp.  254,  898. 

"*  There  is  a  difference  between  the  watersheds  of  the  eastern  and  western 
ranges,  which  explains  this  in  part,  but  not  entirely ;  and  even  if  the  explanation 
were  more  satisfiictory  than  it  is,  it  is  too  proximate  to  the  phenomenon  to  have 
much  scientific  value,  and  must  itself  be  referred  to  higher  geological  considerations. 
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magnitude^  all  of  great  importance^  as  the  N^ro,  the  La  Plata^ 
the  San  Francisco^  the  Amazon,  the  Orinoco,  the  MiBsisaippi,  the 
Alabama,  the  Saint  John,  the  Potomac,  the  SusquehannfJi,  the 
Delaware,  the  Hudson,  and  the  Saint  Lawrence.  By  this  vast 
water-system  the  soil  is  towards  the  east  constantly  irrigated;^*' 
but  towards  the  west  there  is  in  North  America  only  one  river 
of  value,  the  Oregon;^''  while  in  South  America,  from  the  Isth- 
mus of  Panama  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  there  is  no  great  river 
at  all. 

But  as  to  the  other  main  cause  of  fertility,  namely,  heat,  we 
find  in  North  America  a  state  of  things  precisely  the  reverse. 
There  we  find  that  while  the  irrigation  is  on  the  east,  the  heat 
is  on  the  west.'**  This  difference  of  temperature  between  the 
two  coasts,  is  probably  connected  with  some  great  meteorological 
law;  for  in  the  whole  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  the  eastern 
part  of  continents  and  of  islands  is  colder  than  the  western.  ^^* 
Whether,  however,  this  is  owing  to  some  large  and  comprehen- 
sive cause,  or  whether  each  instance  has  a  cause  peculiar  to  it- 
self, is  an  alternative,  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge,  impos- 
sible to  decide;  but  the  fact  is  unquestionable,  and  its  influence 
upon  the  early  history  of  America  is  extremely  curious.  In  con- 
sequence of  it,  the  two  great  conditions  of  fertility  have  not  been 
united  in  any  part  of  the  continent  north  of  Mexico.  The 
countries  on  the  one  side  have  wanted  heat;  those  on  the  other 

^  Of  this  irrisation  some  idea  may  be  formed  from  an  estimate  that  the  Amazon 
drains  an  area  of  2,500,000  square  miles ;  that  its  mouth  is  ninety-six  miles  wide ; 
and  that  it  is  navigable  2200  miles  from  its  mouth.  Somerville's  Phyaical  Oeoaraphjf^ 
▼ol.  i.  p.  423.  Indeed  it  is  said  in  an  Essay  on  the  Hydrography  of  South  America 
(Jowmal  of  Geoffraph.  Society^  toI.  ii.  p.  260^  that  **  with  me  exception  of  one  short 

g»rtage  of  three  miles,  water  flows,  and  is  for  the  most  part  navigable,  between 
uenos  Ayres,  in  85**  south  latitude,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco,  in  nearly  9^  north. 
See  also  on  this  river-system,  vol.  v.  p.  98,  vol.  x.  p.  267.  In  regard  to  North 
America,  Mr.  Rogers  {Geology  of  North  Amtriea^  p.  8,  Brit,  A9toc,  for  1884)  says, 
**the  area  drained  by  the  Mississippi  and  all  its  tributaries  is  computed  at  1,099,000 
square  miles.*^    Compare  Richardaon^B  Arctic  £xpeditiony  vol.  ii.  p.  164. 

'"  The  Oregon,  or  Columbia  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  forms  a  remarkable  botan- 
ical line,  which  is  the  boundary  of  the  Californian  flora.  See  Bqtorti  on  Botany  by 
the  Ray  Society ^  p.  118. 

*"  For  proof  that  the  mean  temperature/of  the  western  coast  of  North  America 
is  higher  than  that  of  the  eastern  coast,  see  Journal  of  OeograpK  Society,  vol.  ix.  p. 
880,  vol.  xi.  pp.  168,  2t6 ;  Humboldt,  la  Nouvelle  Eepagne,  vol.  i.  pp.  42,  886 ; 
Riehardeon'e  Arctic  Expedition,  vol.  ii.  pp.  214,  218,  219.  259,  260.  This  is  well 
illustrated  by  the  botamcal  fact,  that  on  tne  west  coast  the  conifers  grow  as  high 
as  68"  or  70°  north  latitude  ;  while  on  the  east  their  northern  limit  is  60".  See  an 
Essay  on  the  Morphology  of  the  Conifeno,  in  Reporte  on  Botany  by  the  Ray  Society, 
p.  8,  which  should  be  compared  with  Forry  on  the  Climate  of  the  United  Statee  aid 
iti  Endemic  Jnjtuencen,  New  York,  1842,  p.  89. 

14*  44  ^Yriters  on  climate  have  remarked  that  the  eastern  coasts  of  continents  in 
the  northern  hemisphere  have  a  lower  mean  temperature  than  the  western  coast.*^ 
Richardson  on  North  American  Zooloay,  p.  129,  Brit  Auoc.  for  1886:  see  also 
Report  for  1841,  SeeUons,  p.  28 ;  Davtie  China,  voL  iii.  pp.  140,  141 ;  Journal  of 
Oiograph,  Society,  vol.  xxii.  p.  176. 
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ride  have  wanted  irrigation.  The  accumnlation  of  wealth  being 
thus  impeded,  the  progress  of  society  was  stopped;  and  until,  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  the  knowledge  of  Europe  was  brought  to 
bear  upon  America,  there  is  no  instance  of  any  people  north  of 
the  twentieth  parallel,  reaching  even  that  impeifect  civilization 
to  which  the  inhabitants  of  India  and  of  Egypt  easily  attained*  ^*  ^ 
On  the  other  hand,  south  of  the  twentieth  parallel,  the  continent 
suddenly  changes  its  form,  and,  rapidly  contracting,  becomes  a 
small  strip  of  land,  until  it  reaches  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  This 
narrow  tract  was  the  centre  of  Mexican  civilization;  and  a  com- 
parison of  the  preceding  arguments  will  easily  show  why  such 
was  the  case;  for  the  peculiar  configuration  of  the  land  secured 
a  very  large  amount  of  coast,  and  thus  gave  to  the-  southern  part 
of  North  America  the  character  of  an  island  Hence  there 
arose  one  of  the  characteristics  of  an  insular  climate,  namely,  an 
increase  of  moisture,  caused  by  the  watery  vapour  which  springs 
from  the  sea."*  While,  therefore,  the  position  of  Mexico  near 
the  equator  gave  it  heat,  the  shape  of  the  land  gave  it  humidity; 
and  this  being  the  only  part  of  North  America  in  which  these 
two  conditions  were  united,  it  was  likewise  the  only  part  which 
was  at  all  civilized.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  yf  the  sandy 
plains  of  California  and  southern  Columbia,  instead  of  being 
scorched  into  sterility,  had  been  irrigated  by  the  rivers  of  the 
east,  or  if  the  rivers  of  the  east  had  been  accompanied  by  the 
heat  of  the  west,  the  result  of  either  combination  would  have  been 
that  exuberance  of  soil  by  which,  as  the  history  of  the  world  de- 
cisively proves,  every  early  civilization  was  preceded.  But  inas- 
much as,  of  the  two  elements  of  fertility,  one  was  deficient  in 

^  The  little  that  is  known  of  the  early  state  of  the  North- American  tribes  has 
been  brought  together  by  Dr.  M^CuIloh  in  his  learned  work,  Rnearehsa  eoncemimg 
Amtriea^  pp.  119-146.  He  says,  p.  121,  that  they  '*  lived  together  without  laws  and 
civil  regiiUtions.'*  In  that  part  of  the  world,  the  population  has  probably  never 
been  fixed ;  and  we  now  know  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  north-east  of  iJom.  have 
at  different  times  passed  over  to  the  north-west  of  America,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Tsehoktschi,  who  are  found  in  both  continents.  Indeed,  Dobell  was  so  struck  by 
the  similarity  between  the  North-American  tribes  and  some  he  met  with  nearly  as 
&r  west  as  Tomsk,  that  he  believed  their  origin  to  be  the  same.  See  J>obeir$ 
IVaveU  in  KamtektUka  and  Siberia^  1880,  voL  ii.  p.  112.  And  on  this  question  of 
intercourse  between  the  two  continents,  compare  Crantz's  Sittory  of  Oreenlandy  voL 
L  pp.  259,  260,  with  Bichardton'M  Aretie  ExpeditMn,  vol.  i.  pp.  862,  868,  and 
Friekartft  Fhysieal  History  of  Mankindy  vol.  iv.  pp.  458-468,  vol.  v.  pp.  8*71,  878. 

^**  From  general  physical  condderations,  we  diould  suppose  a  relation  between 
amount  of  rain  and  extent  of  coast ;  and  in  Europe,  where  alone  we  have  extensive 
meteorological  records,  the  connexion  has  been  proved  statistically.  **If  the 
quantity  of  rain  that  fslls  in  different  parts  of  Enropo  is  measured,  it  is  found  to  be 
1«M,  other  things  being  equal,  as  we  recede  from  the  sea-shore."  XaemtM'f  Meteo- 
rology, 1845,  p.  189.  Compare  pp.  91,  94.  Hence,  no  doubt,  the  greater  rarity 
of  rain  as  we  advance  north  from  Mexico.  **  Au  nord  du  20*,  surtout  depuis  les 
22"  au  80*  de  latitude,  les  pluies,  qui  ne  durent  que  pendant  les  mois  de  julu,  dc 
Jnillet,  d'aoftt  et  de  septembre,  sont  peu  fr^quentes  dans  rint^iieor  du  pays.''  Hun^- 
hoUU,  la  NowoelU  ^pagne,  voL  i.  p.  46. 
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every  part  of  America  north  of  the  twentieth  parallel,  it  followed 
that,  until  that  line  was  passed,  civilization  could  gain  no  resting- 
place;  and  there  never  hpA  been  found,  and  we  inay  confidently 
assert  never  will  be  found,  any  evidence  that  even  a  single  ancient 
nation,  in  the  whole  of  that  enormous  continent,  was  able  to  make 
much  progress  in  the  arts  of  hfe,  or  organize  itself  into  a  fixed 
and  permanent  society. 

Thus  &r  as  to  the  physical  agents  which  controlled  the  early 
destinies  of  North  America.  But  in  reference  to  South  America, 
a  different  train  of  circumstances  came  into  play;  for  the  law 
by  virtue  of  which  the  eastern  coasts  are  colder  than  the  western, 
is  not  only  inapplicable  to  the  southern  hemisphere,  but  is  re- 
placed by  another  law  precisely  the  reverse.  North  of  the 
equator,  the  east  is  colder  than  the  west;  south  of  the  equator, 
the  east  is  hotter  than  the  west."*  If,  now,  we  connect  this  fact 
with  what  has  been  noticed  respecting  the  vast  river-system 
which  distinguishes  the  east  of  America  fit)m  the  west,  it  becomes 
evident  that  in  South  America  there  exists  that  co-operation  of 
heat  and  humidity  in  which  North  America  is  deficient.  The 
result  is,  that  the  soil  in  the  eastern  part  of  South  America  is 
remarkable  for  its  exuberance,  not  only  within  the  tropic,  but 
considerably  beyond  it ;  the  South  of  Brazil,  and  even  part  of 
Uruguay,  possessing  a  fertility  not  to  be  found  in  any  country  of 
North  America  situated  under  a  corresponding  latitude. 

On  a  hasty  view  of  the  preceding  generalizations,  it  might 
be  expected  that  the  eastern  side  of  South  America,  being  thus 
richly  endowed  by  nature,"*  would  have  been  the  seat  of  one  of 
those  civilizations  which,  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  similar 
causes  produced.  But  if  we  look  a  little  further,  we  shall  find 
that  what  has  just  been  pointed  out,  by  no  means  exhausts  even 
the  physic€d  bearings  of  this  subject,  and  that  we  must  take  into 
consideration  a  third  great  agent,  which  has  sufficed  to  neutralize 
the  natural  results  of  the  other  two,  and  to  retain  in  barbarism 
the  inhabitants  of  what  otherwise  would  have  been  the  most 
flourishing  of  all  the  countries  of  the  New  World. 

>^*  "  The  difference  between  the  climates  of  the  east  and  west  coasts  of  continents 
and  islands,  has  also  been  observed  in  the  southern  hemisphere ;  but  here  the  west 
coasts  are  colder  than  the  east,  while  in  the  northern  hemisphere  the  east  coasts 
are  the  colder."    Meyen'a  Otography  ofPlaniM,  1846,  p.  24. 

^**  Mr.  Darwin,  who  has  written  one  of  the  most  valuable  works  ever  published 
on  South  America,  was  struck  by  this  superiority  of  the  eastern  coast ;  and  he 
mentions  tl^at  "  fruits  which  ripen  well  and  are  very  abundant,  such  as  the  grape 
and  fig,  in  latitude  41*"  on  the  east  coast,  succeed  very  poorly  in  a  lower  latitude  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  continent."  Darwin^ i  Jawmal  of  ReMarchM^  Lond.  1840,  pw 
268.  Compare  MeyetCa  Geoff,  of  PlcmU,  pp.  26, 188.  So  that  the  proposition  of  Danidl 
(Meteoroloffieal  Muayij  p.  104,  sec.  xiv.)  is  expressed  too  genenUly,  and  should  be 
confined  to  continents  north  of  the  equator. 
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The  agent  to  which  I  allade  is  the  trade*wind;  a  striking 
phenomenon,  by  which,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  all  the  civiliza* 
tions  anterior  to  those  of  Europe  were  greatly  and  injurionsly  in- 
fluenced. This  wind  covers  no  less  than  56^  of  latitude  ;  28^ 
north  of  the  equator,  and  28°  south  of  it."*  In  this  large  tract, 
which  comprises  some  of  the  most  fertile  countries  in  the  world, 
the  trade-wind  blows,  during  the  whole  year,  either  from  the 
north-east  or  from  the  south-east.*"  The  causes  of  this  regu- 
larity are  now  well  understood,  and  are  known  to  depend  partly 
on  the  displacement  of  air  at  the  equator,  and  partly  on  the  mo- 
tion of  the  earth  ;  for  the  cold  air  from  the  poles  \a  constantly 
flowing  towards  the  equator,  and  thus  producing  northerly  winds 
in  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  southerly  winds  in  the  southern. 
These  winds  are,  however,  deflected  from  their  natural  course  by 
the  movement  of  the  earth,  as  it  revolves  on  its  axis  from  west 
to  east.  And  as  the  rotation  of  the  earth  is,  of  course,  more 
rapid  at  the  equator  than  elsewhere,  it  happens  that  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  equator  the  speed  is  so  great  as  to  outstrip 
the  movements  of  the  atmosphere  from  the  poles,  and  forcing 
them  into  another  direction,  gives  rise  to  those  easterly  currents 
which  are  called  trade-winds."^  What,  however,  we  are  now 
rather  concerned  with,  is  not  so  much  an  explanation  of  the 
trade-winds,  as  an  account  of  the  way  in  which  this  great 
physical  phenomenon  is  connected  with  the  history  of  South 
America. 

^  The  trade-winds  Bometimes  reach  the  thirtieth  parallel.  See  Dameir$ 
Meteoroloffieal  EssaySy  p.  469.  Dr.  Traill  (^Physical  Geography^  Edin.  1838,  p.  200) 
says,  '^they  extend  to  about  SO**  on  each  side  of  the  equator:^  but  I  believe  they 
are  rarely  found  bo  high ;  though  Robertson  is  certainly  wrong  in  supposing  that 
they  are  peculiar  to  the  tropics ;  History  of  Americ<i,  book  iv.  in  Boberttom^M 
Works,  p.  781. 

***  **  In  the  northern  hemisphere  the  trade-wind  blows  from  the  north-east,  and 
in  the  southern  from  the  south-east."  MeyeiCs  Oeog,  of  Plants,  p.  42.  Compare 
WaU9Cs  BraxU,  vol  i.  p.  112,  vol.  ii.  p.  494;  and  on  the  "tropical  east-wind"  of 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  see  ForryU  Climate  of  the  United  States,  p.  206.  Dr.  Forry  says 
that  it  has  given  to  the  growth  of  the  trees  "an  inclination  from  the  sea." 

^"  Respecting  the  causes  of  the  trade-winds,  see  SomervilUi's  Connexion  of  the 
Physical  Sciences,  pp.  136,  187;  Leslie's  Natural  Philosophy,  p.  518;  DanieWs 
Meteorological  JSssays,  pp.  44, 102, 476-481 ;  Kaemts^s  Meteorology,  pp.  87-39 ;  Prout^s 
JBridgewater  TVeatise,  pp.  254-256.  The  discovery  of  the  true  theory  is  often  ascribed 
to  Mr.  Daniell;  but  Hadley  was  the  real  discoverer.  Note  in  Prout,  p.  257.  The 
monsoons,  which  popular  writers  frequently  confuse  with  the  trade-winds,  are  said 
to  be  caused  by  the  predominance  of  land,  and  by  the  difference  between  its  temper- 
ature and  that  of  the  sea :  see  Kaemtz,  pp.  42-45.  On  what  may  be  called  the 
conversion  of  the  trades  into  monsoons,  according  to  the  laws  very  recently  promul- 
gated by  M.  Dove,  see  Report  of  British  Association  for  1847  (Transac,  of  Sections, 
p.  80X  and  Report  for  1848,  p.  94.  The  monsoons  are  noticed  in  Humboldt s  Cosmos, 
vol.  ii.  p.  485 ;  AsuUie  Researches,  vol.  xviii.  part  i.  p.  261 ;  ThirlwalPs  History  oj 
Greece,  vol.  vii.  pp.  13,  55 ;  JourruU  of  Geograph.  Society,  vol.  ii.  p.  90,  vol.  iv.  pp. 
8-9,  148,  149,  169,  vol.  xi.  p.  162,  vol.  xv.  p.  146-149,  vol.  xvi.  p.  185,  vol.  xviii.  pp. 
67,  68,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  112;  Low's  Sarawak,  p.  80. 
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The  trade-wind,  blowing  on  the  eastern  coast  of  South 
America,  and  proceeding  fiom  the  east,  crosses  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  and  therefore  reaches  the  land  surchaiged  with  the  vapours 
accumulated  in  its  passage.  These  vapours,  on  touching  the 
shore,  are,  at  periodical  intervals,  condensed  into  rain;  and  as 
their  progress  westward  is  checked  by  that  gigantic  chain  of  the 
Andes,  which  they  are  unable  to  pass,"'  they  pour  the  whole  of 
their  moisture  on  Brazil,  which,  in  consequence,  is  often  deluged 
by  the  most  destructive  torrents."^  This  abundant  supply,  be- 
ing aided  by  that  vast  river-system  peculiar  to  the  eastern  part 
of  America,  and  being  also  accompanied  by  heat,  has  stimulated 
the  soil  into  an  activity  unequalled  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world.  ^^  ®  Brazil,  which  is  nearly  as  large  as  the  whole  of  Europe, 
is  covered  with  a  vegetation  of  incredible  profusion.  Indeed,  so 
rank  and  luxuriant  is  the  growth,  that  Nature  seems  to  riot  in 
the  very  wantonness  of  power.  A  great  part  of  this  immense 
country  is  filled  with  dense  and  tangled  forests,  whose  noble 
trees,  blossoming  in  unrivalled  beauty,  and  exquisite  with  a 
thousand  hues,  throw  out  their  produce  in  endless  prodigality. 
On  their  summit  are  perched  birds  of  goi^eous  plumage,  which 
nestle  in  their  dark  and  lofty  recesses.  Below,  their  base  and 
trunks  are  crowded  with  brushwood,  creeping  plants,  innumerable 
parasites,  aU  swarming  with  life.  There,  too,  are  myriads  of  in- 
sects of  every  variety;  reptiles  of  strange  and  singular  form;  ser- 
pents and  lizards,  spotted  with  deadly  beauty:  cdl  of  which  find 
means  of  existence  in  this  vast  workshop  and  repository  of  Na- 
ture. And  that  nothing  may  be  wanting  to  this  land  of  marvels, 
the  forests  are  skirted  by  enormous  meadows,  which,  reeking 
with  heat  and  moisture,  supply  nourishment  to  countless  herds 
of  wild  cattle,  that  browse  and  fatten  on  their  herbage;  while 

***  LyeWi  Principlet  ofCMLogy^  pp.  201,  714,  715 :  see  also  8<merviUe'$  Physical 
Oeoffraphy,  vol.  ii,  p.  71.  And  on  this  confining  power  of  the  Cordillera  of  the 
Andes,  see  Azara,  Voyages  datu  VAmhique  M^ridionalef  vol.  i.  p.  88.  According 
to  Dr.  Tschudi,  the  eastern  chain  is  properly  the  Andes,  and  the  western  the  Cord- 
illera ;  but  this  distinction  is  rarely  made.     TBchud^M  Travels  in  Peru,  p.  290. 

^^  On  the  rain  of  Brazil,  see  J)anieirs  Meieorolcmeal  Essays,  p.  835 ;  DarwuCs 
Journal,  pp.  11,  83 ;  Spix  and  Martittis  Travels  in  MrazU,  Yol.  ii.  p.  118 ;  Oardnti's 
Travels  in  BratU,  pp.  58,  99,  114,  175,  283,  894. 

'**  Dr.  Gardner,  who  looked  at  these  things  with  the  eye  of  a  botanist,  says  that 
near  Rio  de  Janeiro  the  heat  and  moisture  are  sufficient  to  compensate  even  the 
poorest  soil ;  so  that  '*  rocks,  on  which  scarcely  a  trace  of  earth  is  to  be  observed, 
are  covered  with  vellozias,  tillandsias,  melastomaceae,  cacti,  orchidee,  and  ferns,  and 
all  in  the  vigour  of  life."  Gardner's  Travels  in  Brazil,  p.  9.  See  also  on  this  com- 
biJuation,  WalsKs  Brazil,  vol.  U.  pp.  297,  298,  a  curious  description  of  the  rainy 
season:  "For  eight  or  nine  hours  a  day,  during  some  weeks,  I  never  had  a  dry  shirt 
on  me ;  and  the  clothes  I  divested  myself  of  at  night,  I  put  on  quite  wet  in  the 
morning.  When  it  did  not  rain,  which  was  very  rare,  there  shone  out  in  some 
places  a  burning  sun ;  and  we  went  smoking  along,  the  wet  exhaling  by  the  heat,  aa 
tt  we  were  dissolving  into  vapour." 
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the  adjoining  plains,  rich  in  another  form  of  life,  are  the  chosen 
abode  of  the  subtlest  and  most  ferocious  animals,  which  prey  on 
each  other,  but  which  it  might  almost  seem  no  human  power  can 
hope  to  extirpate."^  ^  J 

Such  is  the  flow  and  abundance  of  life  by  which  Brazil  is 
marked  above  all  the  other  countries  of  the  earth."*  But,  amid 
this  pomp  and  splendour  of  Nature,  no  place  is  left  for  Man.  He 
is  reduced  to  insignificance  by  the  majesty  with  which  he  is  sur- 
rounded. The  forces  that  oppose  him  are  so  formidable,  that 
he  has  never  been  able  to  make  head  against  them,  never  able 
to  raUy  against  their  accumulated  pressure.  The  whole  of 
Brazil,  notwithstanding  its  immense  apparent  advantages,  has 
always  remained  entirely  imcivilized;  its  inhabitants  wandering 
savages,  incompetent  to  resist  those  obstacles  which  the  very 
bounty  of  Nature  had  put  in  their  way.  For  the  natives,  like 
every  people  in  the  in&ncy  of  society,  are  averse  to  enterprise; 
and  being  unacquainted  with  the  arts  by  which  physical  impedi- 
ments are  removed,  they  have  never  attempted  to  grapple  with 
the  difficulties  that  stopped  their  social  progress.  Lideed,  those 
difficulties  are  so  serious,  that  during  more  than  three  hundred 
years  the  resources  of  European  ^owledge  have  been  vainly 
employed  in  endeavouring  to  get  rid  of  them.  Along  the  coast 
of  Brazil,  there  has  been  introduced  from  Europe  a  certain 
amount  of  that  civilization,  which  the  natives  by  their  own  efforts 
could  never  have  reached.  But  such  civilization,  in  itself  very 
imperfect,  has  never  penetrated  the  recesses  of  the  country;  and 
in  the  interior  there  is  still  found  a  state  of  things  similar  to  that 
which  has  always  existed.  The  people,  ignorant,  and  therefore 
brutal,  practising  no  restraint,  and  recognizing  no  law,  continue 
to  live  on  in  their  old  and  inveterate  barbarism."'    In  their 

^^  On  the  natural  history  of  Bradl,  I  hare  compared  a  few  notices  in  SwaintonU 
Geography  of  Animals^  pp.  75-87,  with  Cuviery  R^gne  Animal^  Tol.  i.  p.  460,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  28,  65,  66,  89,  vol.  iv.  pp.  51,  75,  258,  820,  894,  485,  561,  roL  r.  pp.  40,  195, 
272,  884,  563 ;  Atara^  Amerious  MMdionaUy  rol  i.  pp.  244-888,  and  the  greater 
part  of  toIb.  iii.  and  ir. ;  WinekUry  GeBchiehU  der  iotanikj  pp.  878,  576-678 ; 
8<nake^9  Butcry  of  BraxUy  roL  i.  p.  27,  toI.  iii.  pp.  815,  828 ;  OcBrdna'i  Branly  pp. 
18,  82-84,  41-14,  131,  830;  8pix  and  Jfartiw^i  Brazil,  roI.  I  pp.  207-209,  288-248, 
▼oi.  ii.  pp.  181,  160-168.  And  as  to  the  forests,  which  are  among  the  wonders  of 
the  world,  SomervUWa  Phyneal  Oeog,  vol.  ii.  pp.  204-206 ;  Friehard't  Fhytieal 
Hiitory,  vol.  v.  p.  497 ;  Danoin^i  Journal^  pp.  11,  24;  WaUh^$  BraxU,  vol.  i.  p.  145, 
vol.  u.  pp.  29,  80,  253. 

'*'  This  extraordinary  richness  has  excited  the  astonishment  of  all  who  have  seen 
it  Mr.  Walsh,  who  had  travelled  in  some  very  fertile  countries,  mentions  **  the 
exceeding  fecundity  of  nature  which  characterizes  Brazil.*'     Walsh^t  Braxil,  vol.  it 

L19.  And  a  very  eminent  naturalist,  Mr.  Darwin,  says  (Joumaly  p.  29),  "  In  Eng- 
id,  any  person  fond  of  natural  history  enjoys  in  his  walks  a  great  advantage,  by 
always  having  something  to  attract  his  attention ;  but  in  these  fertile  climates, 
teeming  with  life,  the  attractions  are  so  numerous  that  he  is  scarcely  able  to 
walk  at  alL'* 

^  Azara  {Aminpie  MhidhnaUy  voL  iL  pp.  1-168)  gives  a  curious,  but  occasion* 
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country,  the  physical  cansee  are  bo  active,  and  do  their  work  on 
a  Bcale  of  such  unrivalled  mi^nitude,  that  it  has  hitherto  been 
found  impossible  to  escape  from  the  effects  of  their  united  action. 
The  progress  of  agriculture  is  stopped  by  impassable  forests, 
and  the  harvests  are  destroyed  by  innumerable  insects."* 
The  mountains  are  too  high  to  scale,  the  rivers  are  too  wide  to 
bridge;  every  thing  is  contrived  to  keep  back  the  human  mind, 
and  repress  its  rising  ambition.  It  is  thus  that  the  energies  of 
Nature  have  hampered  the  spirit  of  Man.  Nowhere  else  is  there 
so  painful  a  contrast  between  the  grandeur  of  the  external  world 
and  the  littleness  of  the  internal.  And  the  mind,  cowed  by  this 
unequal  struggle,  has  not  only  been  unable  to  advance,  but  with- 
out foreign  aid  it  woidd  undoubtedly  have  receded.  For  even  at 
present,  with  all  the  improvements  constantly  introduced  from 
Europe,  there  are  no  signs  of  real  progress;  while  notwithstand- 
ing the  frequency  of  colonial  settlements,  less  than  one-fifteenth 
of  the  land  is  cultivated.  ^"  The  habits  of  the  people  are  as 
barbarous  as  ever;  and  as  to  their  numbers,  it  is  well  worthy  of 
remark,  that  Brazil,  the  country  where,  of  all  others,  physical  re- 
sources are  most  powerftil,  where  both  vegetables  and  animals 
are  most  abundant,  where  the  soil  is  water^  by  the  noblest  riv- 
ers, and  the  coast  studded  by  the  finest  harbours, — 'this  immense 
territory,  which  is  more  than  twelve  times  the  size  of  France, 
contains  a  population  not  exceeding  six  millions  of  people."* 

ally  a  disgustiDg  account  of  the  savage  natives  in  that  part  of  Brazil  south  of  16**,  to 
which  his  observations  were  limited.  And  as  to  the  inhabitants  of  other  parts,  see 
ffenderson't  Hutory  of  BraxU,  pp.  28,  29,  107,  178,  248,  815,  478;  JPCullok'B 
JUteareAet  eoneemtng  America^  p.  77  ;  and  the  more  recent  account  of  Dr.  Martius, 
in  Jcumal  of  Oeoffraph.  Society^  voL  ii.  pp.  191-199.  Even  in  1817,  it  was  rare  to 
see  a  native  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  {Spix  and  Martiu^i  TravtU  in  Brazil,  vol.  L  p.  142) ; 
and  Dr.  Gardner  {Tra»d9  in  Brazil,  pp.  61,  62)  says,  that  "  more  than  one  nation  Oi 
Indians  in  Brazil "  have  returned  to  that  savage  life  from  which  they  had  apparently 
been  reclaimed. 

^  Sir  C.  Lyell  (^PritieipUs  of  Oeoiogy,  p.  682)  notices  "  the  incredible  number 
of  insects  which  lay  waste  tne  crops  in  Brazil ; "  and  Mr.  Swainson,  who  had  travelled 
!n  that  country,  says,  **  The  red  ants  of  Brazil  are  so  destructive,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  prolific,  that  they  frequently  dispute  possession  of  the  ground  with  the 
husbandman,  befy  all  his  skill  to  extirpate  their  colonies,  and  (airly  compel  him  to 
leave  his  fields  uncultivated."  Swaimon  on  the  Ge<wraphy  and  ClauiJUaiion  of 
Animalsy  p.  87.  See  more  about  these  insects  in  3armn*a  Journal,  pp.  87-48 ; 
Souihetf'a  Hiztory  of  BrazU,  vol.  i.  pp.  144,  256,  883-835,  848,  vol  ii.  pp.  865,  642, 
vol.  iii.  p.  876 ;  Sptx  and  Martiua'a  Traveh  in  Brazil,  vol  i.  p.  259,  vol  ii.  p.  117 ; 
Cuvier,  Regne  Animal,  vol.  iv.  p.  820. 

"*  The  cultivated  land  is  estimated  at  from  1^  to  2  per  cent.  See  IPCvUolCz 
Oeog.  Diet,,  1849,  vol  i.  p.  480. 

^  During  the  present  century,  the  population  of  Brazil  has  been  diiferently  stated 
at  dilTerent  times ;  the  highest  computation  being  7,000,000,  and  the  lowest  4,000,000. 
Comp.  Humboldt,  Ifowf.  Espagne,  vol  ii.  p.  855 ;  Gardner's  BrazU,  p.  12 ;  M'Cullock'm 
Geog,  Diet,,  1849,  vol.  I  pp.  480,  484.  Mr.  Walsh  describes  Brazil  as  "  abounding  ia 
lands  of  the  most  exuberant  fertility,  but  nearly  destitute  of  inhabitants."  WaUh^m 
Brazil,vo\,  i.  p.  248.  This  was  in  1828  and  1829,  since  which  the  European  population 
has  increased;  but,  on  the  whole,  6,000,000  seems  to  be  a  fSeur  estimate  of  what 
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These  consideTations  snfficiently  explain  why  it  is^  that  in  the 
whole  of  Brazil  there  are  no  monuments  even  of  the  most  im« 
perfect  civilization;  no  evidence  that  the  people  had,  at  any 
period,  raised  themselves  above  the  state  in  which  they  were 
found  when  their  country  was  first  discovered.  But  immediately 
opposite  to  Brazil  there  is  another  country,  which,  though  situa- 
ted in  the  same  continent,  and  lying  under  the  same  latitude,  is 
subjected  to  different  physical  conditions,  and  therefore  was  the 
scene  of  different  social  results.  This  is  the  celebrated  kingdom 
of  Peru,  which  included  the  whole  of  the  southern  tropic,  and 
which,  from  the  circumstances  just  stated,  was  naturally  -the 
only  part  of  South  America  where  any  thing  approaching  to 
civilization  could  be  attained.  In  BrazQ,  the  heat  of  the  climate 
was  accompanied  by  a  twofold  irrigation,  arising  first  from  the 
immense  river-system  incidental  to  the  eastern  coast;  and  sec- 
ondly, from  the  abundant  moisture  deposited  by  the  trade- winds. 
From  this  combination  there  resulted  that  unequalled  fertility, 
which,  so  far  as  Man  was  concerned,  defeated  its  own  ends,  stop- 
ping his  progress  by  an  exuberance,  which,  had  it  been  less  ex- 
cessive, it  would  have  aided.  For,  as  we  have  clearly  seen,  when 
the  productive  powers  of  Nature  are  carried  beyond  a  certain 
point,  the  imperfect  knowledge  of  uncivilized  men  is  unable  to 
cope  with  them,  or  in  any  way  turn  them  to  their  own  advantage. 
If,  however,  those  powers,  being  very  active,  are  nevertheless 
confined  within  manageable  limits,  there  arises  a  state  of  things 
similar  to  that  noticed  in  Asia  and  Africa;  where  the  profusion 
of  Nature,  instead  of  hindering  social  progress,  favoured  it,  by 
encouraging  that  accumulation  of  wealth,  without  some  share  of 
which,  progress  is  impossible. 

In  estimating,  therefore,  the  physical  conditions  by  which 
civilization  was  originally  determined,  we  have  to  look  not  merely 
at  the  exuberance,  but  also  at  what  may  be  called  the  managea- 
bility of  Nature;  that  is,  we  have  to  consider  the  ease  with  which 
tne  resources  may  be  used,  as  well  as  the  number  of  the  re- 
sources themselves.  Applying  this  to  Mexico  and  Peru,  we  find 
that  they  were  the  countries  of  America  where  this  combination 
most  happily  occurred.  For  though  their  resources  were  much 
less  numerous  than  those  of  Brazil,  they  were  &t  more  easy  to 
control;  while  at  the  same  time  the  heat  of  the  climate  brought 
into  play  those  other  laws  by  which,  as  I  have  attempted  to  show, 
all  the  early  civilizations  were  greatly  influenced.  It  is  a  very 
remarkable  fact,  which,  I  believe,  has  never  been  observed,  that 

can  onlj  be  known  approximBtively.  In  Al%9on^9  Htttcry,  toI.  x.  p.  229|  the  number 
giTen  is  5|000,000,  but  the  area  also  is  rather  understated. 
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even  in  reference  to  latitude^  the  present  limit  of  Peru  to  the 
Bonth  corresponds  with  the  ancient  limit  of  Mexico  to  the  north; 
while,  hy  a  strikmg,  hut  to  me  perfectly  natural  coincidence, 
hoth  these  boundaries  are  reached  before  the  tropical  line  is  pass- 
ed; the  boundary  of  Mexico  being  21^  N.  lat.,  that  of  Peru  214** 
S.  hit'" 

Such  is  the  wonderful  regularity  which  history,  when  com- 
prehensively studied,  presents  to  our  view.  And  if  we  compare 
Mexico  and  Peru  with  those  coimtries  of  the  Qld  World  which 
have  been  already  noticed,  we  shall  find,  as  in  all  the  civiliza* 
tions  anterior  to  those  of  Europe,  that  their  social  phenomena 
Were  subordinate  to  their  phjrsical  laws.  In  the  first  place,  the 
characteristics  of  their  national  food  were  precisely  those  met  with 
in  the  most  flourishing  parts  of  Ana  and  Africa.  For  although 
few  of  the  nutritious  vegetables  belonging  to  the  Old  Worid 
were  found  in  the  New,  their  place  was  supplied  by  others  ex- 
actly analogous  to  rice  and  dates;  that  is  to  say,  marked  by  the 
same  abundance,  by  the  same  facility  of  growth,  and  by  the  same 
exuberant  returns;  therefore,  followed  by  the  same  social  results. 
In  Mexico  and  Peru,  one  of  the  most  important  articles  of  food 
has  always  been  maize,  which,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe, 
was  peculiar  to  the  American  continent'  This,  like  rice  and 
dates,  is  eminently  the  product  of  a  hot  climate^  and  although 
it  is  said  to  grow  at  an  elevation  of  upwards  of  7,000  feet,>"  it 
is  rarely  seen  beyond  the  fortieth  parallel,''^  and  its  exuberance 
rapidly  diminishes  with  the  diminution  of  temperature.     Thus^ 

^  Vidaca  being  the  most  southerly  point  of  the  present  Peruvian  coast ;  though 
the  conquest  of  Peru,  incorporated  with  the  empire,  extended  far  into  Chili,  and 
within  a  few  degrees  of  Patagonia.  In  regard  to  Mexico,  the  northern  limit  of  the 
empire  was  21°  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  19°  on  the  Pacific.  Pre^ecUU  History  nj 
Mucieoj  Tol.  i.  p.  2. 

^  A  question  has  been  raised  as  to  the  Asiatic  origin  of  Muze:  BeynUr, 
Mconomie  dea  ArabeM^  pp.  94,  90.  But  later  and  more  careM  researches  seem  to 
have  ascertained  beyond  much  doubt  that  it  was  unknown  before  America  was 
discovered.  Compare  MeyeiCi  Orography  of  PlanU^  pp.  44,  808,  804;  Walckenaer'M 
notet  in  Azara^  AmMqtM  Mhridionale^  vol.  i.  p.  149 ;  Ouvier^  Progr^  de9  8eienoe9 
NaturMes^  voL  ii.  p.  864;  Cuvier,  Eloaet  SUtoHquea,  vol.  ii.  p.  178;  Lowbm^M 
JSneyclopcuUa  of  AgrieuUure^  p.  829;  M'GulloekU  Diet,  of  Commerce^  1849,  p.  831. 
The  casual  notices  of  maize  by  IxtlilxochitI,  the  native  Mexican  historian,  shows  its 
seneral  use  as  an  article  of  food  before  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards :  see  IxtlUxoMtl, 
Mtttoire  <2m  Ghiehimique$,  voL  i.  pp.  58,  64,  240,  vol  ii.  p.  19. 

^  *'  Maize,  indeed,  grows  to  the  height  of  7,200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
but  only  predominates  between  8,000  and  6,000  of  elevation.**  LindUy'9  VtgeiahU 
Kinadomj  184*7,  p.  112.  This  refers  to  the  tropical  parts  of  South  America;  but 
the  Zea  Mais  is  sidd  to  We  been  raised  on  the  dopes  of  the  Pyrenees  "  at  an  eleva> 
tion  of  8,000  to  4,000  feet.**  See  Autten  on  th*  Forty  Days'  Maiu,  in  Report  of 
Brit,  Assoc,  for  1849,  TVans.  ofSoc,  p.  68. 

^  M.  Meyen  (Qsoy.  ofPlatUs,  p.  802)  and  Mr.  Balfour  (Botany^  p.  567)  suppose 
that  in  America  40**  is  about  its  limit ;  and  this  is  the  case  in  regard  to  its  extensive 
cidtivation ;  but  it  is  grown  certainly  as  high  as  52",  perhaps  as  high  as  54%  north 
latitude :  see  Bichsardson'i  Arctic  ExpcdUUm,  1851,  vol  ii.  pp.  49,  284. 
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for  example,  in  New  California  its  average  yield  is  seventy  or 
eighty  fold;**'  but  in  Mexico  proper  the  same  grain  yields  three 
or  four  hundred  fold,  and,  under  very  favourable  circumstances, 
even  eight  hundred  fold.'*' 

A  people  who  derived  their  sustenance  from  a  plant  of  such 
extraordinary  fecundity,  had  little  need  to  exercise  their  indus- 
trious energies;  while  at  the  same  time  they  had  every  opportu- 
nity of  increasing  their  numbers,  and  thus  producing  a  train  of 
social  and  political  consequences  similar  to  those  which  I  have 
noticed  in  India  and  in  Egypt.  Besides  this,  there  were,  in  ad- 
dition to  maize,  other  kinds  of  food  to  which  the  same  remarks 
are  applicable.  The  potato,  which,  in  Ireland,  has  brought 
about  such  injurious  effects  by  stimulating  the  growth  of  popu- 
lation, is  said  to  be  indigenous  to  Peru;  and  although  this  is  de- 
nied by  a  very  high  authority,**'  there  is,  at  all  events,  no  doubt 
that  it  was  found  there  in  great  abundance  when  the  country 
was  first  discovered  by  the  Europeans.  ^*^  In  Mexico,  potatoes 
were  unknown  till  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards;  but  both  Mexi- 
cans and  Peruvians  lived  to  a  great  extent  on  the  produce  of  the 
banana;  a  vegetable  whose  reproductive  powers  are  so  extraordi^ 
nary,  that  nothing  but  the  precise  and  unimpeachable  testimony 
of  which  we  are  possessed  could  make  them  at  all  credible.  This 
remarkable  plant  is,  in  America,  intimately  connected  with  the 
physical  laws  of  climate;  since  it  is  an  article  of  primary  impor- 
tance for  the  subsistence  of  man  whenever  the  temperature  passes 
a  certain  point*"     Of  its  nutritive  powers,  it  is  enough  to  say, 

^*  *^  Sons  la  xone  temp6r6e,  entre  lea  88  et  88  degr^s  de  latitude,  par  exemple 
dans  la  Kouvelle  Californie,  le  maTs  no  produit,  en  g6n^ral,  ann^e  commune,  que  70 
k  80  grains  pour  un.**  Humbnldty  la  NmnoelU  Bspoffne,  vol.  ii.  p.  875. 

""  "  La  f6condit6  du  Tlaolli,  ou  mala  mexlcain,  est  au-deU  de  tout  ce  que  Ton 
pent  imaginer  en  Europe.  La  plante,  favorisde  par  de  fortes  chaleurs  et  parbeauooop 
d*humidit6,  acquiert  une  hauteur  de  deux  k  trois  metres.  Dans  lea  belles  plainea 
qui  s*6tendent  depuis  San  Juan  del  Rio  k  Queretaro,  par  exemple  dans  les  terres  de 
la  grande  mitairie  de  TEsperanza,  une  fan^gue  de  mals  en  produit  quelquefois  huit 
cents.  Des  terrains  fertiles  en  donnent  ann6e  commune  trois  4  quatre  cents." 
Humboldt^  Now,  JSipaane^  toL  ii.  p.  874.  Nearly  the  same  estimate  is  given  by  Mr. 
Ward:  see  WanTi  Mexico,  voL  i.  p.  82,  toI.  ii.  p.  280.  In  Central  America 
(Guatemala),  maize  returns  three  hundred  for  one.  Mexique  et  OwUemala  par 
iarenaudier$f  p.  267. 

*****  La  pomme  de  terre  nVst  pas  indigene  au  P^rou."  Humboidt^  Nbuv.  Etpagne, 
▼ol.  ii.  p.  400.  On  the  other  hand,  Chivier  (HUtotrt  de9  Seiencet  Naiurelles^  part  ii. 
p.  186}  peremptorily  says,  "  il  est  impossible  de  douter  qu*elle  ne  soit  originaire  du 
P^rou :  ^  see  also  his  moge*  Hiitoriqua^  rol.  ii.  p.  171.  Compare  WineJder,  Geach, 
der  Botanik^  p.  92 :  "  Von  elnem  gewissen  Garate  unter  den  C^wi&chsen  Peru's  mit 
dem  Namen  papas  adfgefuhrt.'* 

^  And  has  been  used  eyer  since  for  food.  On  the  Peruvian  potato,  compare 
Ttchudi^a  TraveU  in  Peru,  pp.  178,  868,  886 ;  UUoa'a  Vayoffe  to  South  Ameriea,  voL 
L  pp.  287,  288.  In  Southern  Peru,  at  the  height  of  18,000  or  14,000  feet,  a  curious 
process  takes  place,  the  starch  of  the  potato  being  frozen  into  saccharine.  See  a 
valuable  paper  by  Mr.  Bollaert  in  Journal  of  Oeograph,  Society,  vol.  xxi.  p.  119. 

^  Humboldt  (Nouv.  Jkpagne,  vol.  iL  p.  869)   says,   "  partout  oil  la  chaleur 
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that  an  acre  sown  with  it  will  support  more  than  fifty  persons; 
whereas  the  same  amount  of  land  sown  with  wheat  in  Europe 
will  only  support  two  persons."*  As  to  the  exuberance  of  its 
growth,  it  is  calculated  that,  other  circumstances  remaining  the 
same,  its  produce  is  forty-four  times  greater  than  that  of  pota- 
toes, and  a  hundred  and  thirty-three  times  greater  than  that  of 
wheat.**^ 

It  will  now  be  easily  understood  why  it  was  that,  in  all  im- 
portant respects,  the  civilizations  of  Mexico  and  Peru  were  strict- 
ly analogous  to  those  of  India  and  Egypt.  In  these  four 
countries,  as  well  as  in  a  few  others  in  Southern  Asia  and  Cen- 
tral America,  there  existed  an  amount  of  knowledge,  despicable 
indeed  if  tried  by  an  European  standard,  but  most  remarkable  if 
contrasted  with  the  gross  ignorance  which  prevailed  among  the 
adjoining  and  cotemporary  nations.  But  in  all  of  them  there 
was  the  same  inability  to  diffuse  even  that  scanty  civilization 
which  they  really  possessed;  there  was  the  same  utter  absence 
of  any  thing  approaching  to  the  democratic  spirit;  there  was  the 
same  despotic  power  on  the  part  of  the  upper  classes,  and  the 
same  contemptible  subservience  on  the  part  of  the  lower.  For, 
as  we  have  clearly  seen,  all  these  civDizations  were  affected  by 
certain  physical  causes,  which,  though  favourable  to  the  accumu- 
lation of  wealth,  were  unfavourable  to  a  just  subdivision  of  it. 
And  as  the  knowledge  of  men  was  still  in  its  infancy,  "•  it  was 
found  impossible  to  struggle  against  these  physical  agents,  or 
prevent  them  from  producing  those  effects  on  the  social  oigani- 
zation  which  I  have  attempted  to  trace.  Both  in  Mexico  and  in 
Peru,  the  arts,  and  particularly  those  branches  of  them  which 
minister  to  the  luxury  of  the  wealthy  classes,  were  cultivated 

moyenne  de  Tann^e  ezc^de  vingt-quatre  degr^s  centigr&des,  le  fruit  da  bananler  est 
un  objet  de  culture  da  plus  grand  int^r^t  pour  la  subaistance  de  lliomme.**  Compare 
BMlloek's  Mexico,  p.  281. 

"•  WCvUocKt  Otograph.  Diet.  1849,  rol.  u.  p.  816. 

"^  "  Je  doute  qu^il  existe  une  autre  plante  sur  le  globe,  qui,  sur  un  petit  espace 
de  terrain,  puisse  produire  une  masse  de  substance  nourrissante  aussi  considerable." 
....**  Le  produit  des  bananes  est  par  consequent  k  celui  da  froment  comme  183 : 
1 — i  celui  des  pommes  de  terre  comme  44: 1.^*  Humboldt,  Nouvelle  JStpagne,  toL  iL 
pp.  862,  868.  See  also  Frou^a  Brid^eteater  TrwiHae^  p.  838,  edit.  1846 ;  Pteteotfa 
Pertt,  Tol.  i.  p.  181,  182 ;  Preacott%  Mexico,  rol.  i.  p.  114.  Earlier  notices,  but  Tery 
imperfect  ones,  of  this  remarlcable  vegetable,  may  be  found  itlUIUhC%  South  America, 
vol.  i.  p.  14 ;  and  in  Boyle^i  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  690. 

***  The  only  science  with  which  they  had  much  acquaintance  was  astronomy, 
which  the  Mexicans  appear  to  have  cultivated  with  considerable  success.  Compare 
the  remark  of  La  Place,  in  Humboldt,  NwtveUe  Espagne,  vol.  i.  p.  92,  with  Prichard'$ 
Fhyncal  Hutory,  vol.  v.  pp.  828,  329 ;  MCull6fi%  Besearehet,  pp.  201-226 ;  Laren- 
audiereU  Mexique,  pp.  61,  62 ;  Humboldt  %  Cotmot,  vol.  iv.  p.  456 ;  Journal  of  Ocog. 
Society,  voL  vh.  p.  8.  However,  their  astronomy,  as  might  be  expected,  was  accom- 
panied by  astrology:  see  JxtlilxochiU,  Hietoire  des  Chi€him^ques,To\,  i.  p.  168,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  94,  111. 
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with  great  sacoess.  The  houses  of  the  higher  ranks  were  filled 
with  ornaments  and  utensils  of  admirable  workmanship;  their 
chambers  were  hung  with  splendid  tapestries;  their  dresses  and 
their  personal  decorations  betrayed  an  almost  incredible  expense; 
their  jewels  of  exquisite  and  varied  form;  their  rich  and  flowing 
robes  embroidered  with  the  rarest  feathers,  collected  from  the 
most  distant  parts  of  the  empire :  all  supplying  eridence  of  the 
possession  of  unlimited  wealth,  and  of  the  ostentatious  prodigali* 
ty  with  which  that  wealth  was  wasted.***  Immediately  below 
this  class  came  the  people;  and  what  their  condition  was,  may 
be  easily  ima^ned.  In  Peru  the  whole  of  the  taxes  were  paid 
by  them;  the  nobles  and  the  clergy  being  altogether  exempt.*^* "^ 
But  as,  in  such  a  state  of  society,  it  was  impossible  for  the  peo- 
ple to  accumulate  property,  they  were  obliged  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  government  by  their  personal  labour,  which  was  placed 
under  the  entire  command  of  the  state.'^'  At  the  same  time, 
the  rulers  of  the  country  were  well  aware  that,  with  a  system 
like  this,  feelings  of  personal  independence  were  incompatible; 
they  therefore  contrived  laws  by  which,  even  in  the  most  minute 
matters,  freedom  of  action  was  controlled.  The  people  were  so 
shackled,  that  they  could  neither  change  their  residence,  nor  alter 
their  clothes,  without  permission  from  the  governing  powers.  To 
each  man  the  law  prescribed  the  trade  he  was  to  follow,  the  dress 
he  was  to  wear,  the  wife  he  was  to  many,  and  the  amusements 
he  was  to  enjoy.'^'    Among  the  Mexicans  the  course  of  affitirs  was 

^  The  works  of  art  produced  by  the  Mexicans  and  PeruTians  are  underrated  by 
Robertson ;  who,  however,  admits  that  he  had  neyer  seen  them.  History  of  Amer* 
tea,  book  Til.,  in  UohttUmCt  Wbrkt^  pp.  909,  920.  But  during  the  present  century 
considerable  attention  has  been  paid  to  this  subiect :  and  in  addition  to  the  evidence 
of  skill  and  costly  extravagance  collected  by  Mr.  Prescott  (ffittory  ofPerUy  vol.  i. 
pp.  28,  142 ;  Hittory  of  Mexico,  vol.  i.  pp.  27,  28,  122,  266,  270,  307,  vol.  ii.  pp.  116, 
lldX  ^  ™a7  t^^^^  to  the  testimony  of  M.  Humboldt,  the  only  traveller  in  the  New 
World  who  has  possessed  a  competent  amount  of  physical  as  well  as  historical  knowl- 
edge. Humboldt,  NowveUe  EspaafUy  vol.  ii.  p.  483,  and  elsewhere.  Compare  Mr. 
Pentland^s  observation  on  the  tombs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Titicaca  (/our.  of  Oeog, 
8oe,y  vol.  X.  p.  664)  with  M^CSiUofCi  RewarchM^  pp.  864-866 ;  Jfexiqus  par  Lcsren- 
audiire,  pp.  41,  42,  66 ;   IHloa^t  South  Amtrien,  vol.  i.  pp.  466,  466. 

"*  ^*  The  members  of  the  royal  house,  the  great  nobles,  even  the  public  ftinction- 
aries,  and  the  numerous  body  of  the  priesthood,  were  all  exempt  from  taxation.  The 
whole  duty  of  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  government  belonged  to  the  people.** 
Pre9cotf8  Hulory  of  Peru,  vol.  i.  p.  66. 

">  Ondegardo  emphatically  says,  *^  Solo  el  trabajo  de  las  personas  era  el  tribute 
que  se  dava,  porqne  ellos  no  poseian  otra  cosa.**  Preseotfi  Peru,  vol.  i.  p.  67.  Com- 
pare IPCulMCe  Betearehee,  p.  869.  In  Mexico,  the  state  of  things  was  just  the 
same :  **  Le  petit  peuple,  qui  ne  poes^dait  point  de  biens-fonds,  et  qui  ne  iaisait  point 
de  commerce,  payait  sa  part  des  taxes  en  travaux  de  diff6rents  genres ;  c*6tait  par 
lui  que  les  terres  de  la  couronne  6taient  cultivdes,  les  ouvrages  publics  ex6cut4s,  et 
les  diverses  maisons  appartenantes  k  Tempereur  construites  ou  entretenues.*'  Lareti' 
audiMe  Mexique,  p.  89. 

"*  Mr.  Prescott  notices  this  with  surprise,  though,  under  the  circumstances,  it 
was  in  tmth  perfectly  natural  He  says  (Hut,  of  Peru,  vol.  i.  p.  159),  "  Under  this 
VOL.  I. — 6 
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fliimlar;  the  flame  physical  conditioiis  being  foDowed  bjr  the  same 
social  leraltBL  In  the  most  easential  particnlar  forwhkh  histoiy 
can  be  studied,  namely,  the  state  of  the  people,  Mexico  and  Peru 
are  the  counterpart  of  each  other.  For  though  there  were  many 
minor  p(Mnts  of  difTerence/'*  both  were  agreed  in  this,  that  there 
were  only  two  classes — ^the  upper  daas  being  tyrants,  and  the 
lower  class  being  dares.  This  was  the  state  in  which  Mexico 
was  fi>and  when  it  was  discovered  by  the  Eoiopeans,''*  and  to- 
wards which  it  must  have  been  tending  from  the  earliest  period. 
And  so  insnpportable  had  all  this  become,  that  we  know,  fiom 
the  most  dedsive  evidence,  that  the  general  disaffection  it  pro- 
duced among  the  people  was  one  of  the  causes  which,  by  fiausili- 
tating  the  progress  of  the  Spanish  invaders,  hast4*nffd  the  down- 
fiiU  c^  the  Mexican  empire.*'' 

The  further  this  examination  is  carried,  the  more  striking 
becomes  the  similarity  between  those  civilizatians  which  flourish- 
ed anterior  to  what  may  be  called  the  European  epoch  of  the 
human  mind.  The  division  of  a  nati^into  castes  would  be  im- 
possible in  the  great  European  coun6Tes;  but  h  existed  fiom  a 
remote  antiquity  in  Egypt,  in  India,  and  apparently  in  Persia.''* 
The  veiy  same  institution  was  rigidly  enforced  in  Peru;'''  and 
what  proves  how  consonant  it  was  to  that  stage  of  society,  is, 
that  in  Mexico,  where  castes  were  not  established  by  law,  it  was 
nevertheless  a  recc^nised  custom  that  the  son  should  follow  the 
occupation  of  his  fiither.'^'     This  was  the  political  symptom  of 

extraordiDArj  potitj^,  a  people,  ftdTtnoed  in  many  of  the  social  refinements,  well 
skilled  in  mannfactores  and  agricnltnre,  were  onacqnainted,  as  we  have  seen,  with 
money.  They  had  nothing  th^  deserred  to  be  called  property.  They  could  follow 
no  craft,  could  engage  in  no  laboor,  no  amosement,  but  such  as  was  specially  proTid- 
ed  by  law.  They  could  not  change  their  residence  or  their  dress  without  a  license 
from  the  government.  They  could  not  even  exercise  the  freedom  which  is  conceded 
to  the  most  abject  in  other  countries — that  of  selecting  their  own  wives." 

"*  The  Mexicans  bemg,  as  Prichard  says  (Fl^tietU  Eiitaij,  voL  v.  p.  4»1\  of  a 
more  cruel  disposition  th^  the  Peruvians ;  but  our  information  is  too  fimited  to  en- 
able us  to  determine  whether  this  was  mainly  owing  to  physical  causes  or  to  social 
ones.  Herder  preferred  the  Peruvian  civilization :  "  der  gebildetsle  Staai  dieses 
Welttheils,  Peru."  Idem  gur  Gt$ehiehU  der  JfetuehheU,  voL  I  p.  83. 

"*  See  hi  ffumboldfa  Now/dU  £$pagne,  voL  i.  p.  101,  a  striking  summary  of  the 
state  of  the  Mexican  people  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  conquest :  see  also  iRttory  of 
Amerusa,  book  vli.,  in  Robin»ofC$  Works,  p.  907. 

"*  PreseotCa  Hiatcryofthe  Conquest  o/Meadeoj  voL  1.  p.  84.  Compare  a  similar 
remaric  on  the  invasion  of  Egypt  in  Swuen't  Egypt,  voL  ii.  p.  414. 

"*  That  there  were  castes  in  Persia  is  stated  by  Firdousi ;  and  his  assertion, 
patting  sside  its  general  probability,  ought  to  outweigh  the  silence  of  the  Greek  his- 
torians, who,  for  the  most  part,  knew  Bttle  of  any  country  except  their  own.  Ac- 
cording to  Malcolm,  the  existence  of  csste  in  the  time  of  Jemsheed,  is  confirmed  by 
"  some  Mahomedan  authors ;"  but  he  does  not  say  who  they  were.  MalcolmU  History 
of  Persia,  voL  i.  pp.  505,  506.  Several  attempts  have  been  made,  but  very  unsuc- 
cessfully, to  ascertain  the  period  in  which  castes  were  first  instituted.  Compare 
Astatic  Jiesearchss,  vol.  vL  p.  251 ;  HeerenU  African  Nations,  voL  ii.  p.  121 ;  Bw^ 
Hn's  Egypt,  vol.  ii.  p.  410;  Rammohun  Roy  on  the  Veds,  p.  269. 

""  JPreseotfs  History  of  Peru,  voL  i.  pp.  148,  156. 

"*  Prsseotfs  History  ofjfexieo,  124. 
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that  stationaiy  and  conseiratiYe  spirit,  which,  as  we  shall  here^ 
after  see,  has  marked  eveiy  country  in  which  the  upper  classes 
haye  monopolized  power.    The  religioos  symptom  of  the  same 
spirit  was  displayed  in  that  inordJBffgJgflBlfaice  Tor  antignity^ 
and  in  that  hatr^  of  change,  which  the^reatest  of  all  the  writen 
on  America  has  well  pointed  oat  as  an  analog  between  the 
natives  of  Mexico  and  those  of  Hindostan.^'*    To  this  may  be 
added,  that  those  who  have  studied  the  history  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  have  observed  among  that  people  a  similar  tendeney. 
Wilkinson,  who  is  well  known  to  have  paid  great  attention  to 
their  monuments,  says,  that  they  were  more  unwilUngthan  any 
other  nation  to  alter  their  religious  worship;^'*  and  lEerodotus, 
who  travelled  in  their  country  two  thousand  three  hundred  years 
ago,  assures  us  that,  while  they  preserved  old  customs,  they 
never  acquired  new  ones.**^     In  another  point  of  view,  the  simi* 
larity  between  these  distant  countries  is  equally  interesting,  since 
it  evidently  arises  from  the  causes  already  noticed  as  common  to    / 
both.    In  Mexico  and  Peru,  the  lower  classes  being  at  the  dia-x/ 
posal  of  the  upper,  there  followed  that  frivolous  waste  of  labour 
which  we  have  observed  in  Egypt,  and  evidence  of  which  may 
also  be  seen  in  the  remains  of  Ihose  temples  and  palaces  that  are 

"*  "Les  Am^ricaiiis,  comme  lea  habitaoB  de  rindoiutan,  et  comme  tons  lea  pen* 
pies  qui  ont  gemi  long-tempe  sous  le  despotisme  cItU  et  religieux,  tiennent  ayeo  une 
opini&tret^  extraordinaire  k  leurs  habitudes,  k,  leurs  mflBum,  A  lean  opinioof.  .  .  • 
Aa  lftexi<iae,  comme  dans  i'lndoastaa,  ii  n'^toit  pas  permia  anz  fiddles  de  chaomr  k 
moindre  chose  aox  figures  des  idolea.  Tout  ce  qui  appartenoit  au  rite  des  Ax^uea 
et  des  Hindoos  6toit  assuj^ti  A  des  lois  immuables."  Mumboldi,  JTomv.  JStptiffm^  toL 
I  pp.  95,  97.  Turgot  QOSuvret,  voL  iL  pp.  226,  81S,  814)  haa  some  admirable  re- 
marks on  this  fixity  of  opinion  natural  to  certain  states  of  society.  See  also  Eer^ 
dor's  Ideen  zur  OeaehiehU,  voL  ill  pp.  84,  86 ;  and  for  other  illustrations  of  this  un« 
pliancy  of  thought,  and  adherence  to  old  customs,  which  many  writers  suppose  to  be 
an  eastern  peculiarity,  but  which  is  far  more  widely  spread,  and  is,  as  Humboldt 
dearly  saw,  the  result  of  an  unequal  distribution  of  power,  compare  7\tmn's  JBm^ 
bauwto  Tibei^  p.  41 ;  ForbesU  Oriental  Memoir*,  toI.  i.  pp.  16,  164,  toL  ii.  p.  286; 
MUfe  Hiatory  of  India,  vol.  ii.  p.  214 ;  Elpkin$Ume'$  Bistory  of  India,  p.  48 ;  0^ 
ier'e  Life  of  Clarke,  toL  ii.  p.  109;  Traneac  of  AeioHe  Boeieiy,  toL  iL  p.  64; 
JounuUof  Aeiat,  Soeietjf,  toL  Till.  p.  116. 

***  **  How  scrupulous  the  Egyptiaias  were,  aboTe  all  people,  in  permitting  the  in* 
traduction  of  new  customs  in  matters  relating  to  the  gods.**  WukineonU  Ancient 
J^yptiane,  toI.  ill.  p.  ,262.— Compare  p.  275.  Thus,  too,  M.  Bunsen  notices  '*the 
tenacitj  with  which  the  Egyptians  adhered  to  old  manners  and  customs.  **  Buneen^e 
Bgynt,  rol.  ii.  p.  64.  See  also  some  remarks  on  the  difference  between  this  spirit  and 
the  loTC  of  novelty  among  the  Greeks,  in  Eitter'e  HiUcry  of  Ancient  PhUoeophif^ 
ToL  It.  pp.  625,  626. 

**'  Herodot,  book  iL  chap.  79:  warpUifft  9h  jcp^AfUPOi  viitowi,  ttXXew  M4wn 
iraerdmrrui :  and  see  the  note  in  Baehr,  vol.  i  p.  660 :  **  pdftwg  priores  Interpretes  ex- 
niieanmt  cantilenat,  hymnoa;  Schweighsusems  rectius  intellexit  inetituta  aenutrteJ* 
hi  the  same  way,  in  Timsus,  Plato  represents  an  Egyptian  priest  saying  to'Solon, 
"EAAiyrcy  mI  iroSS^r  iart,  ytptw  M^'EAAifr  obit,  Urtp  And  when  Sokm  asked  what  he 
■Mmat,  N^i  iare,  was  the  reply,  rh»  ^x*»  »<b^€r  Mepia»  yi^  iw  airrmf  fy^*  •»' 
ifXBuay  iutoh^  vaJiMhp  Z6^a^  Ml  ftdintM  xP^p^  woKihp  Mh.  Chap.  t.  in  PhiUmia 
Opera,  toL  tIL  p.  242,  edit.  Bekker,  Lond.  1826. 
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still  feimd  in  several  parts  of  Asia.  Both  Mexicans  and  Peru- 
vians erected  immense  buildings,  which  were  as  useless  as  those 
of  Egypt,  and  which  no  country  could  produce,  unless  the  labour 
of  the  people  were  ill-paid  and  ill-directed.'* ■  The  cost  of  these 
monuments  of  vanity  is  unknown;  but  it  must  have  been  enor- 
mous; since  the  Americans,  being  ignorant  of  the  use  of  iron,'"' 
were  unable  to  employ  a  resource  by  which,  in  the  construction 
of  laige  works,  labour  is  greatly  abridged.  Some  particulars, 
however,  have  been  preserved,  from  which  an  idea  may  be  formed 
on  this  subject.  To  take,  for  instance,  the  palaces  of  their 
kings :  we  find  that  in  Peru  the  erection  of  the  royal  residence 
occupied,  duriiDg  fifty  years,  20,000  men;'**  while  that  of  Mexico 
cost  the  labour  of  no  less  than  200,000  :  striking  £su)ts,  which, 
if  all  other  testimonies  had  perished,  would  enable  us  to  appre- 
ciate the  condition  of  countries  in  which,  for  such  insignificant 
purposes,  such  vast  power  was  expended.'*' 

The  preceding  evidence,  collected  from  sources  of  unques- 
tioned credibility,  proves  the  force  of  those  great  physical  laws, 
which,  in  the  most  flourishing  countries  out  of  Europe,  encour- 
aged the  accumulation  of  wealth,  but  prevented  its  dispersion; 
and  thus  secured  to  the  upper  classes  a  monopoly  of  one  of  the 
most  important  elements  of  social  and  political  power.  The  re- 
sult was,  that  in  all  those  civilizations  the  great  body  of  the  peo- 
ple derived  no  benefit  from  the  national  improvements ;  hence 
the  basis  of  the  progress  being  very  narrow,  the  progress  itself  was 
very  insecure. '*•     When,  therefore,  unfavourable  circumstances 

'*'  The  Mexicans  appear  to  hare  been  even  more  wantonlj  prodigal  than  the 
PeruTiana.  See,  respecting  thdr  immense  pyramids,  one  of  which,  Choluhi,  had  a 
base  "twice  as  broad  as  the  largest  Egyptian  pyramid,**  WGvUoKm  JUtearehea,  pp. 
252-266;  BvUocVa  Mexico,  pp,  111-115,  4U;  Humboldet  JVowelU  Espagne^^fA. 
i.  pp.  240,  241. 

*"  JPreicotfM  Hittory  of  Mexico,  vol.  i.  p.  117,  vol.  iii.  p.  841 ;  and  Preaeotfe 
JSUtofy  of  Peru,  vol.  i.  p.  145.  Bee  also  Ha&y,  Traite  de  Minh-alogic,  Paris,  1801, 
ToL  iv.  p.  872. 

'■*  Preeeotee  Hut&rv  of  Peru,  toI.  I  p.  18. 

"*  Mr.  Prescott  {Htstory  of  Mexico,  vol.  i.  p.  168)  says,  "  We  are  not  informed 
of  the  time  occupied  in  building  this  palace ;  but  200,000  workmen,  it  is  said,  were 
employed  on  it.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  Tezcucan  monarchs, 
like  those  of  Asia  and  ancient  Egypt,  had  the  control  of  immense  masses  of  men, 
and  would  sometimes  turn  the  whole  population  of  a  conquered  city,  including  the 
women,  into  the  public  works.  The  most  gigantic  monuments  of  architecture  which 
the  world  has  witnessed  would  never  have  been  reared  by  the  hands  of  freemen.**-— 
The  Mexican  historian,  Ixtlilxochitl,  eives  a  curious  account  of  one  of  the  royal  pal- 
aces. See  his  Hietoire  dee  Chichirnequee,  translated  by  Temaux-Gompans,  Paris, 
1840,  vol  i.  pp.  257-262,  chap,  xxxvii.     . 

"*  This  may  be  illustrated  by  a  good  remark  of  M.  Matter,  to  the  effect  that  when 
the  Egyptians  had  once  lost  their  race  of  kings,  it  was  found  impossible  for  the  na- 
tion to  reconstruct  itself.  Matter,  Hiaioire  de  rScole  d'Alexandrie,  vol.  i.  p.  68 ; 
a  striking  {mssage.  In  Persia,  again,  when  the  feeling  of  loyalty  decayed,  so  also 
^d  the  feeling  of  national  power.  MaleolrfCe  History  of  Pereia,  voL  fi.  p.  ISO. 
The  history  of  the  most  civilized  parts  of  Eorope  presents  a  picture  exactly  tho 
reverse  of  this. 
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arose  from  without,  it  was  but  natural  that  the  whole  system 
should  fall  to  the  ground.  In  such  countries,  society,  being 
divided  against  itself,  was  unable  to  stand.  And  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  long  before  the  crisis  of  their  actual  destruction,  these 
one-sided  and  irregular  civilizations  had  begun  to  decay;  so  that 
their  own  degeneracy  aided  the  progress  of  foreign  invaders,  and 
secured  the  overthrow  of  those  ancient  kingdoms,  which,  under 
a  sounder  system,  might  have  been  easily  saved. 

Thus  far  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  great  civilizations  exterior 
to  Europe  have  been  aflTected  by  the  peculiarities  of  their  food, 
climate,  and  soil.  It  now  remains  for  me  to  examine  the  effect  or 
those  other  physical  agents  to  which  I  have  given  the  collective 
name  of  Aspects  of  Nature,  and  which  will  he  found  suggestive 
of  some  very  wide  and  comprehensive  inquiries  into  the  i^uence 
exercised  by  the  external  world  in  predisposing  men  to  certain 
habits  of  thought,  and  thus  giving  a  particular  tone  to  religion, 
arts,  literature,  and,  in  a  word,  to  all  the  principal  manifestations 
of  the  human  mind.  To  ascertain  how  this  is  brought  about, 
forms  a  necessary  supplement  to  the  investigations  just  concluded. 
For,  as  we  have  seen  that  climate^  fqod^jknd  soil  mainly  concern 
thQ.accam^tionjnd_diflfiilPi^^  wealth,  so  alBO  shall  we  see 
that  the  Aspfict&ofl  Jiature  con^enx  thfi.Ji>ccumuIation  and  dis- 
tribution  of  thought.  In  the  first  case,  we  have  to  do  witlftEe  ^ 
material  interests  Of  Man;  in  the  other  case,  with  his  intellec-  - 
tual  interests.  The  former  I  have  analyzed  as  far  as  I  am  able^ 
and  perhaps  as  &r  as  the  existing  state  of^  knowledge  will  allow.  ''^ 
But  the  other,'  namely,  the  relation  between  the  Aspects  of 
Nature  and  the  mind  of  Man,  involves  speculations  of  such  mag- 
nitude, and  requires  such  a  mass  of  materials  drawn  from  every 
quarter,  that  I  feel  very  apprehensive  as  to  the  result ;  and  I 
need  hardly  say,  that  I  make  no  pretensions  to  any  thing  ap- 
proaching an  exhaustive  analysis,  nor  can  I  hope  to  do  more  than 
generalize  a  few  of  the  laws  of  that  comphcated,  but  as  yet 
unexplored,  process  by  which  the  external  world  has  affected  the 
human  mind,  has  warped  its  natural  movements,  and  too  often 
checked  its  natural  progress. 

The  Aspects  of  Nature,  when  considered  from  this  point  of 
view,  are  divisible  into  two  classes :  the  first  class  being  those 
which  are  most  likely  to  excite  the  imagination;  and  the  other 
class  being  those  which  address  .themselves  to  the  understanding 
commonly  so  caUed,  that  is,  to  the  mere  logical  operations  of  the 
intellect.    For  although  it  is  true  that,  in  a  complete  and  well- 

^  I  mean,  in  regard  to  the  physical  and  economical  generalizations.  As  to  the 
literature  of  the  subject,  I  am  conscious  of  many  deficiencies,  particularly  ia  respect 
to  the  Mexican  and  Peruvian  histories. 
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balanced  nuDd,  the  jmagrnatiMi  and  the  UDdetsUnding  eadi 
pla  J  their  lespectiTe  partfi,  and  are  aiudliaiT  to  each  atl»,  it  k 
alao  tme  that,  in  a  majoiirr  of  instances,  tlie  nndetstanding  k 
too  weak  to  corfo  the  imagination  and  restrain  its  dat^nnis 
licence.  The  tendencr  of  advancing  ciTili2atic<n  is  to  remedy 
this  disproportion,  and  invest  the  reasoning  powen  with  that 
authority,  which,  in  an  eazhr  stage  of  society,  the  imagination 
exclnsively  posseases.  Whether  or  not  there  is  ground  for  fear- 
ing that  the  reaction  will  erentnally  proceed  too  fiir,  and  that 
the  reasoning  fMmlties  will  in  their  turn  tinanniae  over  the  im- 
aginative ones,  18  a  question  of  the  deepest  interest;  bat  in  the 
present  condition  of  onr  knowledge,  it  is  probably  an  inaolnUe 
one.  At  all  events,  it  is  certain  that  nothing  like  such  a  state 
has  yet  been  seen;  since,  even  in  this  age,  when  the  imagination 
is  more  nnder  control  than  in  any  preceding  one,  it  has  £u-  too 
mnch  power ;  as  mi^t  be  easUy  proved,  not  mily  from  the  snper^ 
stitions  which  in  every  conntiy  still  prevail  among  the  vulgar, 
bat  also  from  that  poetic  reverence  for  antiquity,  which,  thoogh 
it  has  been  long  diminishing,  still  hampers  the  independence, 
blinds  the  judgment,  and  circumscribes  the  originality  of  the 
educated  classes. 

Now,  so  fiBtr  as  natural  phenomena  are  concerned,  it  is  evident, 
that  whatever  inspires  feelings  of  terror,  or  of  great  wonder,  and 
whatever  excites  in  the  mind  an  idea  of  the  vague  and  uncon- 
trollable, has  a  special  tendency  to  inflame  the  imagination,  and 
bring  under  its  dominion  the  slower  and  more  deliberate  opera- 
tions of  the  understanding.  In  such  cases,  Man,  contrasting 
himself  with  the  force  and  majesty  of  Nature,  becomes  painfully 
conscious  of  his  own  insignificance.  A  sense  of  inferiority  steals 
over  him.  From  every  quarter  innumerable  obstacles  hem  him 
in,  and  limit  his  individual  wilL  His  mind,  appalled  by  the 
indefined  and  indefinable,  hardly  cares  to  scrutinize  the  details 
of  which  such  imposing  grandeur  consists. '"  On  the  other  band, 
where  the  works  of  Nature  are  small  and  feeble,  Man  r^ains 
confidence :  he  seems  more  able  to  rely  on  his  own  power ;  he 
can,  as  it  were,  pass  through,  and  exercise  authority  in  every 
direction.  And  as  the  phenomena  are  more  accessible,  it  becomes 

"*  The  leiitttion  of  fear,  even  when  there  ia  no  danger,  becomes  strong  enongh 
to  destroy  the  pleasure  that  would  otherwise  be  felt  See,  for  instance,  a  description 
of  the  great  mountain  boundary  of  Hindostan,  in  Atiatie  ReuwrekeM,  toL  zi.  p. 
469 :  **  It  is  necessary  for  a  person  to  place  himself  in  our  ntuation  before  he  otn 
form  a  Just  conception  of  the  scene.  The  depth  of  the  valley  below,  the  progremve 
efevation  of  the  intermediate  hills,  and  the  migestic  splendor  of  the  cloud-capt  Hima- 
laya, formed  so  grand  a  picture,  that  the  mind  was  impressed  witH  a  sensation  of 
dread  rather  than  of  pleasure."  Compare  toL  xit.  p.  116,  Calcutta,  1822.  In  the 
Tyrol,  it  has  been  observed,  that  the  grandeur  of  the  mountain  scenery  imbues  the 
minds  of  the  natives  with  fear,  and  has  caused  the  invention  of  many  supenUtioaa 
legends.    Alu<m*$  Swcpe^  vol  iz.  pp.  79.  80. 
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aisier  tor  him  to  experiment  on  them,  or  to  obaenre  them  with 
minuteness ;  an  inqnisitiYe  and  analytic  spirit  is  encouragecL 
and  he  is  tempted  to  generalize  the  appearances  of  Nature,  and 
refer  them  to  the  laws  by  which  they  are  ^vemed. 

Looking  in  this  way  at  the  human  nund  as  affected  by  the 
Aspects  of  Nature,  it  is  surely  a  remarkable  fact,  that  aU  the 
great  early  civilizations  were  situated  within  and  immediately 
adjoining  the  tropics,  where  those  aspects  are  most  sublime, 
most  terrible,  and  where  Nature  is,  in  every  respect,  most  dan* 
gerous  to  man.  Indeed  generally,  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  America, 
the  external  world  is  more  formidable  than  in  Europe.  This 
holds  good  not  only  of  the  fixed  and  permanent  phenomena,  such 
OB  mountains,  and  pther  great  natural  barriers,  but  also  of  occa- 
sional phenomena,  such  as  earthquakes,  tempests,  hurricanes, 
pestilences  ;  aU  of  which  are  in  those  regions  very  frequent,  and 
Teiy  disastrous.  These  constant  and  serious  dangers  produce 
effects  analogous  to  those  caused  by  the  sublimity  of  Nature,  in 
so  £ir,  that  in  both  cases  there  is  a  tendency  to  increase  the 
activity  of  the  imagination.  For  the  peculiar  province  of  the 
imagination  being  to  deal  with  the  unknown,  every  event  which 
is  imexplained,  as  well  as  important,  is  a  direct  stimulus  to  our 
imaginative  faculties.  In  the  tropics,  events  of  this  kind  are 
more  numerous  than  elsewhere  ;  it  therefore  follows  that  in  the 
tropics  the  imagination  is  most  likely  to  triumph*  A  few  illus- 
trations of  the  working  of  this  principle  will  place  it  in  a  clearer 
light,  and  will  prepare  the  reader  for  the  arguments  based  upon  it. 

Of  those  physical  events  which  increase  the  insecurity  of 
Man,  earthquakes  are  certainly  among  the  most  striking,  in 
regard  to  the  loss  of  life  which  they  cause,  as  also  in  regard  to 
their  sudden  and  unexpected  occurrence.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  they  are  always  preceded  by  atmospheric  changes 
which  strike  immediately  at  the  nervous  system,  and  thus  have 
a  direct  physical  tendency  to  impair  the  intellectual  powers."* 
However  this  maybe,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  effect  they 
produce  in  encouraging  particular  associations  and  habits  of 
thought.  The  terror  which  they  inspire,  excites  the  imagination 
even  to  a  painful  extent,  and,  overbalancing  the  judgment,  pre- 
disposes men  to  superstitious  fancies.   And  what  is  highly  curious, 

"*  **  Une  augmentation  d^61ectricit6  s^y  manifeste  aussi  presque  toujoun,  et  ill 
80Bt  g^n^ralement  annoncte  par  le  mugiaaement  dee  bestianx,  par  rinqid^tude 
dem  animanx  domestiquefl,  et  dans  lea  hommea  par  cette  aorte  de  malaise  qui,  en 
Europe,  pr^cMe  lea  oragea  dans  lesperflonneanenreuBea."  Cwner^  Prog,  det  Seiencea^ 
▼oL  L  p.  265.  See  also  on  this ''  Yorgefuhl,"  the  obserration  of  Yon  Hofl;  in  Mr. 
MaUefs  ralnable  essay  on  earthquakes  (Brit,  Awoe,for  1860,  p.  (8) ;  and  the  **fore- 
boding"  in  7Vdbi«ir«  Pane,  p.  165 ;  and  a  letter  in  NichMa  IlluUratwiu  of  the 
Miakumtk  Cmtury,  toL  it.  p.  504.  The  probable  connexion  between  earthquakes 
and  deetridty  ia  nolioed  in  BakewOTs  CMoff^y  p.  464. 
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is,  that  repetition,  so  far  from  blunting  such  feelings,  strengthens 
them.  In  Peru,  where  earthquakes  appear  to  be  more  common 
than  in  any  other  coimtry,'*®  eveiy  succeeding  visitation  increases 
the  general  dismay ;  so  that,  in  some  cases,  the  fear  becomes 
almost  insupportable.^*^  The  mind  is  thus  constantly  thrown 
into  a  timid  and  anxious  state;  and  men  witnessing  the  most 
serious  dangers,  which  they  can  neither  avoid  nor  understand, 
become  impressed  with  a  conviction  of  their  own  inability,  and 
of  the  poverty  of  their  own  resources.***  In  exactly  the  same 
proportion,  the  imagination  is  aroused,  and  a  beUef  in  super- 
natural interference  actively  encouraged.  Human  power  failing, 
superhuman  power  is  called  in  ;  the  mysterious  and  the  invisible 
are  believed  to  be  present ;  and  there  grow  up  among  the  people 
I  those  feelings  of  awe,  and  of  helplessness,  on  which  all  supersti- 
f tion  is  based,  and  without  which  no  superstition  can  exist.'*' 

Further  iUustrations  of  this  may  be  found  even  in  Europe, 
where  such  phenomena  are  comparatively  speaking  extremely 
rare.  Earthquakes  and  volcanic  eruptions  are  more  frequent 
and  more  destructive  in  Italy,  and  in  the  Spanish  and  Portu- 
gese peninsula,  than  in  any  other  of  the  great  countries  ;  and 
it  is  precisely  there  that  superstition  is  most  rife,  and  the  super- 
stitious classes  most  powerful    Those  were  the  countries  where 

^  ^'  Peru  18  more  subject,  perhaps,  than  any  other  country  to  the  tremendous 
Tisitation  of  earthquakes.^  JItCulloeh'a  Chog,  JHeL  1849,  vol.  ii.  p.  499.  Dr.  Tschudi 
(Tra»tU  in  Peru^  p.  162)  says  of  Lima,  **at  an  average  forty-five  shocks  may  be 
counted  on  in  the  year.**    See  also  on  the  Peruvian  earthquakes,  pp.  48,  75,  87,  90. 

'"^  A  curious  instance  of  association  of  ideas  conquering  the  deadening  effect  of 
habit.  Dr.  Tschudi  (Peru,  p.  170)  describing  Uie  panic  says,  "  no  familiarity  with 
the  phenomenon  can  blunt  this  feeling.*'  Beale  {SwUh-Sea  Whalififf  Voyage^  Lond. 
1889,  p.  206*)  writes,  "  it  is  said  at  Peru,  that  the  oftener  the  natives  of  the  place 
feel  those  vibrations  of  the  earth,  instead  of  becoming  habituated  to  them,  as  persons 
do  who  are  constantly  exposed  to  other  dangers,  they  become  more  filled  with  dis- 
may every  time  the  shock  is  repeated,  so  that  aged  people  often  find  the  terror  a 
slight  shock  will  produce  almost  insupportable.'*  Compare  i>anMn*«  /otimo/,  pp.  422, 
428.  So,  too,  in  regard  to  Mexican  earthquakes,  Mr.  Ward  observes,  that  "  the  natives 
are  both  more  sensible  than  strangers  of  the  smaller  shocks,  and  more  alarmed  by 
them.**  Ward^%  Mexico^  vol.  ii.  p.  65.  On  the  physiological  effects  of  the  fear 
caused  by  earthquakes,  see  the  remarkable  statement  by  Osiander  in  BurdacK%  Phjfti^ 
cloffU  ecmnu  Science  tTObeervationj  vol  ii.  pp.  228,  224.  That  the  fear  should  be 
not  deadened  by  familiarity,  but  increased  by  it,  would  hardly  be  expected  by  specu- 
lative reasoners  unacquainted  with  the  evidence ;  and  we  find,  in  fact,  that  tiie  Pyr* 
rhonists  asserted  that  of  ol  yovp  fftiafuil  waf  oU  irvKcxwf  ixortKowraT,  oh  Bavfi^(ornu* 
oifZ*  6  I^Aiof,  5ri  KoSt  rin4p«uf  dparat.  Diog,  Laert,  de  Vitie  Philoe,  lib.  xi.  segm.  87, 
vol.  1.  p.  591. 

^  Mr.  Stephens,  who  gives  a  striking  description  of  an  earthquake  in  Central 
America,  emphatically  says,  **  I  never  felt  myself  so  feeble  a  thing  before.**  Btephen^i 
Central  AmerieOy  vol  L  p.  888.  See  also  the  account  of  the  effects  produced  on  the 
mind  by  an  earthquake,  in  Traneae.  of  8oe,  of  Bombay^  vol.  iii.  p.  98,  and  the  note 
at  p.  105. 

^  The  effect  of  earthquakes  in  encoura^ng  superstition,  is  noticed  in  Lyell*8 
admirable  work,  Prineiplet  of  Oeologyy  p.  492.  Compare  a  myth  on  the  ori^^  of 
earthquakes  in  JBeaueobre^  HUtcire  Critique  de  Mamehie,  vol.  i.  p.  248. 
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the  clergy  first  established  their  authority,  where  the  worst  cor- 
raptions  of  Christianity  took  place,  and  where  superstition  has 
during  the  longest  period  retamed  the  firmest  hold.  To  this  may 
be  added  another  circumstance,  indicative  of  the  connexion  be- 
tween these  physical  phenomena  and  the  predominance  of  the 
imagination.  Speaking  generally,  the  fine  arts  are  addressed 
more  to  the  imagination  ;  the  sciences  to  the  intellect.*'^  Now 
it  is  remarkable,  that  all  the  greatest  painters,  and  nearly  all  th 
greatest  sculptors^  modem  Europe  has  possessed,  have  been  pro 
duced  by  the  Italian  and  Spanish  peninsulas.  In  regard  to  sci 
ence,  Italy  has  no  doubt  had  severed  men  of  conspicuous  ability  ; 
but  their  numbers  are  out  of  all  proportion  small  when  compared 
with  her  artists  and  poets.  As  to  Spain  and  Portugal,  the  liter- 
ature of  those  two  countries  is  eminently  poetic,  and  from  their 
schools  have  proceeded  some  of  the  greatest  painters  the  world 
has -ever  seen.  On  the  other  hand,  the  purely  reasoning  faculties 
have  been  neglected,  and  the  whole  Peninsula,  from  the  earliest 
period  to  the  present  time,  does  not  supply  to  the  history  of  the 
natural  sciences  a  single  name  of  the  behest  merit ;  not  one  man 
whose  works  form  an  epoch  in  the  progress  of  European  knowl- 
edge.>»» 

The  manner  in  which  the  Aspects  of  Nature,  when  they  are 
very  threatening,  stimulate  the  imagination,*'*  and  by  encourag- 
ing superstition,  discourage  knowledge,  may  be  made  still  more 
apparent  by  one  or  two  additional  facts.  Among  an  ignorant 
people,  there  is  a  direct  tendency  to  ascribe  all  serious  dangers 
to  supernatural  intervention  ;  and  a  strong  religious  sentiment 
being  thus  aroused,'*^  it  constantly  happens,  not  only  that  the 

**  The  greatest  men  in  scienee,  and  in  fact  all  rery  great  men,  have  no  doubt 
been  remarkable  for  the  powers  of  their  imagination.  But  in  art  the  imagination 
plays  a  far  more  conspicuous  part  than  in  science ;  and  this  is  what  I  mean  to  express 
by  the  proposition  in  the  text.  Sir  David  Brewster,  indeed,  thinks  that  Newton  was 
deficient  in  imagination — **  the  i^eakness  of  his  imaginatire  powers."  Brewter^i 
Life  of  Newton^  1866,  vol.  ii.  p.  183.  It  is  imposnble  to  discuss  so  large  a  question 
in  a  note ;  but  to  my  apprehension,  no  poet,  except  Dante  and  Shakespeare,  erer  had 
an  imagmation  more  soaring  and  more  audacious  than  that  possessed  by  Sir  Isaac 
Newton. 

^  The  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Ticknor  on  the  absence  of  science  in  Spain,  might 
be  extended  eren  further  than  he  has  done.  See  7lehnor*a  HUicry  of  Spanuh  iXtf 
raiure,  Tol.  iii.  pp.  222,  228.  He  says,  p.  84*7,  that  in  1771,  the  University  of  Sala- 
manca being  urged  to  teach  the  physical  sciences,  replied,  '^Newton teaches  nothing 
that  would  make  a  good  logician  or  metaphysician,  and  Gassendi  and  Descartes  do 
not  agree  so  well  with  revealed  truth  as  Aristotle  does." 

'^In  Atiatie  Betearehety  vol.  vi.  pp.  85,  86,  there  is  a  good  instance  of  an  earth- 
quake giving  rise  to  a  theological  ficUon.  See  also  vol.  i.  pp.  164-157 ;  and  compare 
CoUman'B  Mythology  of  the  Sifuhu,  p.  17. 

^  See,  for  example,  Anatie  Jieaearche$,  vol  iv.  pp.  66,  67,  vol.  vU.  p.  94;  and 
the  effect  produced  by  a  volcano,  in  Journal  of  Oeograph.  Societyy  vol.  v.  p.  888. 
See  also  vol.  xx.  p.  8,  and  a  partial  recognition  of  the  principle  by  Sextus  Empiricus, 
in  TennemQnn*a  Guehiehte  der  PhUoao^ie^  vol.  i.  p.  2V2.  Compare  the  use  the  clergy 
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s.  danger  is  submitted  to,  but  that  it  is  actually  wonhipped.  This 
is  the  case  with  some  of  the  Hindus  in  the  forests  of  Malabar  ;>'^ 
and  many  similar  instances  will  occur  to  whoever  has  studied  the 
condition  of  barbarous  tribes.^"  Indeed,  so  &r  is  this  carried, 
that  in  some  countries  the  inhabitants,  from  feelings  of  reveren* 
tial  fear,  refuse  to  destroy  wild  beasts  and  noxious  reptiles ;  the 
mischief  these  animals  inflict  being  the  cause  of  the  impunity 
they  enjoy.""' 

It  is  in  this  way,  that  the  old  tropical  civilizations  had  to 
struggle  with  innumerable  difficulties  unknown  to  the  temperate 
zone,  where  European  civilization  has  long  flourished.     The  de* 
vastations  of  animals  hostile  to  man,  the  ravages  of  hurricanes, 
tempests,  earthquakes,'"^  and  similar  perils,  constantly  pressed 
upon  them,  and  affected  the  tone  of  their  national  character. 
For  the  mere  loss  of  life  was  the  smallest  part  of  the  inconven- 
ience.    The  real  mischief  was,  that  there  were  engendered  in 
/the  mind,  associations  which  made  the  imagination  predominate 
I  over  the  understanding;  which  infused  into  the  people  a  spirit 
I  of  reverence  instead  of  a  spirit  of  inquiry  ;  and  which  encour- 

^  made  of  a  volcamo  eruption  in  Iceland  ( WheatorCt  HuUyryof  the  Northmen^  p.  42) ; 
and  see  further  Hafiit  HiUcry  of  Java^  toI.  i.  pp.  29,  274,  and  l\ckudP»  Peru^  pp. 
64,  167,  171. 

***  The  Hindus  in  the  Iniari  forests,  savs  Mr.  £dye,  **  worship  and  respect  erery 
thing  from  which  they  apprehend  danger."  JScfye  on  the  Coast  of  Malabar^  in  Jout' 
nal  of  Asiatic  Society^  Tol.  ii.  p.  887. 

''^  Dr.  Prichard  (Fkjfsical  History,  toL  iv.  p.  501)  says,  **  The  tiger  is  worshipped 
by  the  Hajin  tribe  in  the  Ticinity  of  the  Garrows  or  Garudus."  Compare  JVansaO' 
tions  of  Asiatic  Boeiety,  vol  iii.  p.  66.  Among  the  Garrows  themselves  this  feeling  is 
so  strong,  that  "  the  tiger*s  nose  strung  round  a  woman's  neck  is  considered  as  a  great 
preservatire  in  childbirth.  CoUmatCs  Mythology  of  the  Hindus,  p.  821.  The  Seiks 
baye  a  curious  superstition  respecting  wounds  inflicted  by  tigers  (Bumes'  Bokhara, 
1884,  ToL  iiL  p.  140);  and  the  Malasir  believe  that  these  animals  are  sent  as  a  pun- 
ishment for  irreligion.    BuchanafCs  Journey  through  the  Mysore,  vol  ii.  p.  886. 

^  The  inhabitants  of  Sumatra  are,  for  superstitious  reasons,  most  unwilling  to 
destroy  tigers,  though  they  commit  frightful  ravages.*'  Marsdews  History  of  Sumo' 
trOy  pp.  149,  254.  The  Russian  account  of  the  Kamtschatkans  says,  **  Besides  the 
above-mentioned  gods,  they  pay  a  religious  regard  to  several  animals  from  which 
they  apprehend  danger.''  Orieve^s  History  of  Kamtschatka,  p.  205.  Bruce  men- 
tions that  in  Abyssinia,  hyenas  are  considered  ^*  enchanters ;"  and  the  inhabitants 
*^  will  not  touch  the  skin  of  a  hyiena  till  it  has  been  prayed  over  and  exorcised  by  a 
priest."  Murray's  Life  of  Bruce,  p.  472.  Allied  to  this,  is  the  respct  paid  to  bears 
{JSrman^s  Siberia,  vol.  i.  p.  492,  vol.  ii.  pp.  42, 48) ;  also  the  extensively-diifused  wor* 
ship  of  the  serpent,  whose  wily  movements  are  well  calculated  to  inspire  fear,  and 
therefore  rouse  the  religious  feelines.  The  danger  apprehended  from  noxious  rep- 
tiles Is  connected  with  the  Dews  of  the  Zendavesta.  See  Matter's  Histoire  du  Onosti- 
eisme,  vol.  i.  p.  880,  Paris,  1828. 

"'  To  give  one  instance  of  the  extent  to  which  these  operate,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  in  1816  an  earthquake  and  volcanic  eruption  broke  forth  in  Sumbawa, 
which  shook  the  eround  ^*  through  an  area  of  1000  miles  in  circumference,"  and  the 
detonations  of  which  were  heard  at  a  distance  of  970  geographical  miles.  Somer- 
ville's  Connexion  of  the  Physical  Sciences,  p.  288 ;  HitchcoekU  BeligUm  of  CMogy^ 
p.  190 ;  Low's  Sarawak,  p.  10 ;  BdkeweWs  Geology,  p.  488. 
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aged  a  dispocdtion  to  neglect  the  inTeetigatioii  of  natoial  cauaes^ 
and  ascribe  eyents  to  the  operation  of  supemataral  ones.  ^  - ' 
Eyery  thing  we  know  of  those  coontries  proves  how  active 
this  tendency  mnst  have  been.  With  extremely  few  exceptions^ 
health  is  more  piecarions,  and  disease  more  common^  in  tropical 
climates  than  in  temperate  onea  Now^  it  has  been  often  observed, 
and  indeed  is  very  obvious,  that  the  fear  of  death  makes  men 
more  prone  to  seek  supemataral  aid  than  they  would  otherwise 
be.  So  complete  is  our  ignorance  respecting  another  life,  that  it 
is  no  wonder  if  even  the  stoutest  heart  should  quail  at  the  sudden 
approach  of  that  dark  and  untried  future.  On  this  subject  the 
reason  is  perfectly  silent;  the  imagination,  therefore,  is  uncon- 
trolled. The  operation  of  natural  causes  being  brought  to  an 
end,  supernatural  causes  are  supposed  to  begin.  Hence  it  is, 
that  whatever  increases  in  any  country  the  amount  of  dangerous 
disease,  has  an  immediate  tendency  to  strengthen  superstition, 
and  aggrandize  the  imagination  at  the  expense  of  the  understand- 
ing. This  principle  is  so  universal  that,  in  every  part  of  the 
world,  the  vulgar  ascribe  to  the  intervention  of  the  Deity  those 
diseases  which  are  peculiarly  &tal,  and  especially  those  which 
have  a  sudden  and  mysterious  appearance.  In  Europe  it  used 
to  be  believed  that  every  pestilence  was  a  manifestation  of  the 
divine  anger  ;'®'  and  this  opinion,  though  it  has  long  been  dying 
away,  is  by  no  means  extinct  even  in  the  most  civilized  coun- 
tries.'^^   Superstition  of  this  kind  will  of  course  be  strongest, 

*^  In  the  sixteenth  eentnry,  "  Lea  difffirentes  sectes  s^accorddrent  n^anmoins  A 
regarder  lee  maladies  ffraves  et  dangereuses  comme  un  effet  imm^diat  de  la  puis- 
sance divine ;  id^e  que  Fernel  contribna  encore  A  r6pan<be  davantage.  On  troiiTe 
dans  Par6  plusieurs  passages  de  U  Bible,  cXUb  pour  prouver  que  la  col^  de  Dieu 
est  la  seule  cause  de  la  pe^,  qu*elle  soffit  pour  provoquer  ce  fleau,  et  que  sans  eUe 
les  causes  ^loign^es  ne  sauraieut  agir."  Bpnngel^  Hittoire  de  la  Mideeine^rol,  iii.  p.  US. 
The  same  learned  writer  says  of  the  Middle  Ages  (vol.  ii.  p.  872),  "D*aprte  resprit 
g^n^ralement  r^pandu  dans  ces  siteles  de  barbaric,  on  croyait  U  Utpre  enroy^e  d^une 
mani^re  immediate  par  Dieu.**  See  also  pp.  145,  846,  481.  Bishop  Heber  says  that 
the  Hindus  deprive  lepers  of  caste  aud  of  the  right  of  possessing  property,  because 
they  are  objects  of  **  Heaven's  wrath.**  ffeber't  Journey  through  India^  vol.  iL  p. 
880.  On  the  Jewish  opinion,  see  Le  Clere^  Bibliothique  Univertelle^  vol.  iv.  p.  402, 
Amsterdam,  1702.  And  as  to  the  early  Christians,  see  Maury  Liaendee  Pieuiee,  p. 
68,  Paris,  1843:  though  M.  Maury  ascribes  to  *Me8  id6es  orientoles  revues  par  le 
ehristianisme,**  what  is  due  to  the  operation  of  a  much  wider  principle. 

**'  Under  the  influence  of  the  inductive  philosophy,  the  theological  theory  of 
disease  was  seriously  weakened  before  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  and 
by  the  middle,  or  at  all  evenU  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  had  lost 
all  its  partisans  among  scientific  men.  At  present  it  stiU  lingers  on  among  the  vul- 
gar ;  and  traces  of  it  may  be  found  in  the  writings  of  the  clergy,  and  in  the  works  of 
other  persons  little  acquainted  with  phyaical  knowledge.  When  the  cholera  broke  out 
in  England,  attempts  were  made  to  revive  the  old  notion ;  but  the  spirit  of  the  age 
was  too  strong  for  such  efforts  to  succeed ;  and  it  may  be  safely  predicted  that  men 
will  never  return  to  their  former  ophdons,  unless  they  first  return  to  their  former 
ignorance.  As  a  specimen  of  the  ideas  which  the  cholera  tended  to  excite,  and  of 
their  antagonism  to  all  scientifio  investigation,  I  may  refer  to  a  letter  written  in  1882 
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either  where  medical  knowledge  is  most  backward,  or  where  dis- 
ease is  most  abundant.  In  countries  where  both  these  conditions 
are  fulfilled,  the  superstition  is  supreme  ;  and  even  where  only 
one  of  the  conditions  exists,  the  tendency  is  so  irresistible,  that, 
I  believe,  there  are  no  barbarous  people  who  do  not  ascribe  to  their 
good  or  evil  deities,  not  only  extraordinary  diseases,  but  even 
many  of  the  ordinary  ones  to  which  they  are  liable.'^* 

Here,  then,  we  have  another  specimen  of  the  unfavourable 
influence  which,  in  the  old  civilizations,  external  phenomena 
exercised  over  the  human  mind.  For  those  parts  of  Asia  where 
the  highest  refinement  was  reached,  are,  fiK)m  various  physical 
causes,  much  more  unhealthy  than  the  most  civilized  parts  of 

by  Mrs.  Grant,  a  woman  of  some  accomplishments,  and  not  devoid  of  influence, 
(Ccrretwmdenee  of  Mrs,  Orant^  London,  1844,  vol.  iii.  pp.  216,  217),  where  she  states 
that  **tt  appears  to  me  great  presumption  to  indulge  so  much  as  people  do  in  specu- 
lation and  coig'ecture  a^ut  a  disease  so  cTidently  a  peculiar  infliction,  and  different 
from  all  other  modes  of  suffering  hitherto  Icnowu.**  This  desire  to  limit  human  specula- 
tion, is  precisely  the  feeling  which  lon^  retained  Europe  in  darkness ;  since  it  effectually 
prevented  those  free  inq^ries  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  all  the  real  knowledge 
we  possess.  The  doubts  of  Boyle  upon  this  subject,  supply  a  curious  instance  of  the 
transitionary  state  through  which  the  mind  was  passing  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  by  which  the  way  was  prepared  for  the  great  liberating  movement  of  the  next 
age.  Boyle,  after  stating  both  rides  of  the  question,  namely,  the  theological  and  the 
scientific,  adds,  **  and  it  is  the  less  likely  that  these  sweeping  and  contagious  mala- 
dies should  be  always  sent  for  the  punishment  of  impious  men,  because  I  remember 
to  have  read  in  good  authors,  that  as  some  plagues  destroyed  both  men  and  beasts, 
so  some  other  did  peculiariy  destroy  brute  aninuds  of  very  little  consideration  or  use 
to  men,  as  cats,  &c.'' 

**  Upon  these  and  the  like  reasons,  I  have  sometimes  suspected  that  in  the  contro- 
versy about  the  origin  of  the  plague,  namely,  whether  it  be  natural  or  supernatural, 
neither  of  the  contending  parties  is  altogether  in  the  right ;  ance  it  is  very  posrible 
that  some  pestilences  may  not  break  »>rth  without  an  extraordinary,  though  per- 
haps not  immediate,  interposiUon  of  Almighty  God,  provoked  by  the  sins  of  men ; 
and  yet  other  plagues  may  be  produced  by  a  tragical  concourse  of  merely  natural 
causes."  JDUeour$e  on  the  Air  in  BoyUU  Works,  vol.  iv.  pp.  288,  289.  ''  Neither  of 
Me  contending  parties  is  altogether  in  the  riahtl" — an  instructive  passage  towards 
understandiug  the  compromising  spirit  of  the  seventeenth  century  ;  standing  mid- 
way, as  it  did,  between  the  credulity  of  the  sixteenth,  and  the  scepticism  of  the 
eighteenth. 

***  To  the  historian  of  the  human  mind,  the  whole  question  is  so  Ml  of  interest, 
that  I  shall  refer  in  this  note  to  all  the  evidence  I  have  been  able  to  collect ;  and 
whoever  will  compare  the  following  passages,  may  satisfy  himself  that  there  is  in 
every  part  of  the  world  an  intimate  relation  between  ignorance  respecting  the  nature 
and  proper  treatment  of  a  disease,  and  the  belief  that  such  disease  is  caused  by 
supernatural  power,  and  is  to  be  cured  by  it.  Burtons  Sindh,  p.  146,  London,  1861 ; 
Mlis^s  Folgnesian  ReseareheSy  vol.  i.  p.  895,  voL  iiL  pp.  86,  41,  vol  iv.  pp.  298,  884, 
876;  CuUen's  Works,  Edinb.  1827,  vol.  U.  pp.  414,  434;  Esquirol,  Maladies  Men^ 
tales,  vol.  L  pp.  274,  482 ;  Cabanis,  Rapports  da  Physique  et  du  Moral,  p.  277  ; 
Volneg,  Voyage  en  Syrie,  vol  i.  p.  426;  Tvmef's  Fmbassy  to  Tibetj  p.  104;  Syme^e 
Embassy  to  Ava,  vol.  iL  p.  211 ;  SUis's  Tour  through  Hawaii,  pp.  282,  288,  882, 
888 ;  Renouard,  Btstoire  de  la  Midecine,  vol.  i.  p.  898 ;  Broussais,  JSxamen  des  Doc- 
trines Midieales,  vol.  L  pp.  261,  262;  Orote's  History  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  485  (com- 
pare p.  261,  and  vol.  vi.  p.  218),  Grieves  History  of  Kamtschaika,  p.  217  ;  Journal 
ff  Statist,  Boe,  voL  x.  p.  10 ;  Buehanan*s  NorthrAmeriean  Indians,  pp.  256,  267 ; 
HalketCs  North-American  Indians,  pp.  86,  87,  888,  898,  894 ;  Catlin's  North-Ameri' 
can  Indians,  vol  i.  pp.  86-41 ;  Briggs  on  the  Aboriginal  JVibes  of  India,  mB^port  of 
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Europe.'*'  This  fact  alone  must  have  produced  a  conaderable 
effect  on  the  national  character/**  and  the  more  80^  as  it  was 
aided  by  those  other  circumstances  which  I  have  pointed  out,  all 
tending  in  the  same  direction.  To  this  may  be  added,  that  the 
great  plagues  by  which  Europe  has  at  different  periods  been 
scourged,  have,  for  the  most  part,  proceeded  from  the  East,  which 
is  their  natural  birthplace,  and  where  they  are  most  fatal  Indeed, 
of  those  cruel  diseases  now  existing  in  Europe,  scarcely  one  is 
indigenous ;  and  the  worst  of  them  were  imported  from  tropical 
countries  in  and  after  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era.'*' 

Summing  up  these  facts,  it  may  be  stated,  that  in  the  civil- 
izations exterior  to  Europe,  all  nature  conspired  to  increase  the 
authority  of  the  imaginative  faculties,  and  weaken  the  authority 
of  the  reasoning  ones.  With  the  materials  now  existing,  it  would 
be  possible  to  follow  this  vast  law  to  its  remotest  consequences,  and 
show  how  in  Europe  it  ia  opposed  by  another  law  diametrically 

Srii,  JMoc/or  1850,  p.  172;  Transaetiont  of  Bee.  of  Bombay^  Tol.  ii.  p.  80;  Perci" 
voTm  Ceylon^'p.  201 ;  BuehanarCt  Journey  thiwah  HuMyeore^  toL  ii.  pp.  27, 162,  286, 
628,  Vol  ill.  pp.  28,  188,  258  (so,  too,  M.  Qeoffroy  Sunt  Hilaire,  Anomaliet  d»  Or* 
ganisaHon^  vol.  ill.  p.  880,  says  that  when  we  were  quite  ignorant  of  the  cause  of 
monstrous  births,  the  phenomenon  was  ascribed  to  the  Deity, — "  do  lA  aussi  llnter- 
Tention  suppos^e  de  la  divinity  ;*'  and  for  an  exact  veriflcation  of  this,  compare  Bur- 
daeh^  Traits  de  Fhyeioloaie,  vol  iL  p.  247,  with  Joumtd  of  Oeoa.  SoeietUt  toL  zTij», 
118);  JSllU's  Hittory  of  Madagaecary  toI.  i.  pp.  224,  225  ;  Prtehard'a  Fhytieal  ift«- 
toryy  Tol.  i.  p.  207,  toI  t.  p.  492 ;  Jemprnai  ofAHaiie  Society,  vol.  iii.  p.  280,  vol.  iv. 
p.  158 ;  Atiatie  Reeeoarehea,  voL  iiL  pp.  29,  166,  voL  iv.  pp.  56,  58,  74,  vol.  xvL  pp. 
215,  280;  Neander^e  Hittory  of  the  Church,  vol  iii.  p.  119;  Crawford e  HUtwy  of 
the  Indian  Archipelago,  vol.  i.  p.  828;  Xov*«  Sarawak,  pp.  174,  261 ;  CooVe  Voy- 
ages, vol  i.  p.  229 ;  Mariner'e  Tonga  Jtlande,  vol  i.  pp.  194,  850-860,  874,  488,  voL 
11.  ppu  172,  280 ;  ffue'a  TraveU  in  Tartary  and  Thib^,  voL  i.  pp.  74-77  ;  Biehardeon'e 
TVaiele  in  the  Sahara,  vol  i.  p.  27 ;  M^CuUoKe  Reeearchee,  p.  105 ;  Journal  of  Oeog. 
Soe,  vol  i.  p.  41,  vol.  iv.  p.  260,  vol.  xiv.  p.  87.  And  in  regard  to  Europe,  compare 
Spence,  Origin  of  the  Law  of  Europe,  p.  822 ;  TSimef'e  Hitt.  of  England,  vol.  ill  p. 
443;  Philllpe  on  Scrofula,  p.  255;  Otter'e  Life  of  Clarke,  vol  I  pp.  265,  266, 
which  mav  oe  illustrated  by  the  **  sacred**  disease  of  Cambyses,  no  doubt  epilepsy ; 
see  Heroiot.  lib.  iii.  chap,  xxxiv.  vol.  ii.  p.  68. 

**  Heat,  moisture,  and  consequent  rapid  decomposition  of  vegetable  matter,  are 
certainly  among  the  causes  of  this ;  and  to  them  may  perhaps  be  added  the  electri- 
cal state  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  tropics.  Compare  Sblland'a  Medical  Notea,  p. 
477  ;  M^WiUiam'a  Medical  Expedition  to  the  Niger,  pp^  167,  185;  Simon' a  Pathol- 
ogy, p.  269;  Forry'a  Climate  and  ita  Endemic  Influencea,  p.  168;  H.  Lepelletier 
says,  rather  vaguely  (Phyaiologie  Medicale,  vol  iv.  p.  527),  that  the  temperate  zones 
are  **  favorables  k  Texercice  complet  et  r6gulier  des  ph6nomSnes  vltaux." 

*^  And  must  have  strengthened  the  power  of  the  clergy ;  for,  as  Charlevoix  says 
with  great  frankness,  '*  pestilences  are  the  harvests  of  the  ministers  of  Ood.**  Southey^s 
HiatoryofBraxU,  vol  il  p.  254. 

**^  For  evidence  of  the  extra-European  origin  of  European  diseases,  some  of 
which,  such  as  the  small-pox,  have  passed  from  epidemics  into  endemics,  compare 
Encyclop.  of  the  Medical  Sciencea,  4to,  1847,  p.  728;  Tranaaetiona  ofAaiatie  Soci- 
e^,  vol  il  pp.  54,  55;  Mtchaelia  on  the  Lawa  of  Moaea,  vol  iii.  p.  818;  Sprengel, 
Metoire  de  la  Medeeine,  vol  ii.  pp.  88,  196 ;  WaUaee'a  Diaaertation  on  the  Numbers 
of  Mankind,  pp.  81,  82 ;  Huetiana,  Amst.  1728j  pp.  182-136 ;  Sanders  on  the  Small' 
Par,  Edinb.  1818,  pp.  3-4 ;  WUkia  JSiet.  of  the  South  of  India,  vol  iu.  pp.  16-21 ; 
Clot'Bey  da  la  Paste,  Paris,  1840,  p.  227. 
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opposite,  and  by  Tirtue  of  which  the  tendency  of  natnral  phe* 
nomena  is,  on  the  whole,  to  limit  the  imagination,  and  embolden 
the  understanding  :  thus  inspiring  Man  with  confidence  in  his 
own  resources,  and  &cilitating  the  increase  of  his  knowledge,  by 
encouraging  that  bold,  inquisitiye,  and  scientific  spirit  which  is 
constantly  advancing,  and  on  which  all  future  progress  must 
depend. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  I  can  trace  in  detail  the  way  in 
which,  owing  to  these  peculiarities,  the  civilization  of  Europe 
has  diverged  from  all  others  that  preceded  it.  To  do  this,  would 
require  a  learning  and  a  reach  of  thought  to  which  hardly  any 
single  man  ought  to  pretend  ;  since  it  is  one  thing  to  haye  a 
perception  of  a  large  and  general  truth,  and  it  is  another  thing 
to  follow  out  that  truth  in  all  its  ramifications,  and  prove  it  by 
such  evidence  as  will  satisfy  ordinary  readers.  Those,  indeed, 
who  are  accustomed  to  speculations  of  this  character,  and  are 
able  to  discern  in  the  histoiy  of  man  something  more  than  a 
mere  relation  of  events,  will  at  once  understand  that  in  these 
complicated  subjects,  the  wider  any  generalization  is,  the  greater 
will  be  the  chance  of  apparent  exceptions ;  and  that  when  the 
theory  covers  a  very  large  space,  the  exceptions  may  be  innu- 
merable, and  yet  the  theory  remain  perfectly  accurate.  The  two 
fundamental  propositions  which  I  hope  to  have  demonstrated,  are, 
■  1 1st,  That  there  are  certain  natural  phenomena  which  €tct  on  the 
; :  human  mind  by  exciting  the  imagination  ;  and  2dly,  That  those 
' ;  phenomena  are  much  more  numerous  out  of  Europe  than  in  it. 
^  If  these  two  propositions  are  admitted,  it  inevitably  follows, 
that  in  those  countries  where  the  imagination  has  received  the 
stimulus,  some  specific  effects  must  have  been  produced ;  unless, 
indeed,  the  effects  have  been  neutralized  by  other  causes.  Whe- 
ther or  not  there  have  been  antagonistic  causes,  is  immaterial  to 
the  truth  of  the  theory,  which  is  based  on  the  two  propositions 
just  stated.  In  a  scientific  point  of  view,  therefore,  the  gener- 
alization is  complete  ;  and  it  would  perhaps  be  prudent  to  leave 
it  as  it  now  stands,  rather  than  attempt  to  confirm  it  by  further 
illustrations,  since  aU  particular  facts  are  liable  to  be  erroneously 
stated,  and  are  sure  to  be  contradicted  by  those  who  dislike  the 
conclusions  they  corroborate.  But  in  order  to  familiarize  the 
reader  with  the  principles  I  have  put  forward,  it  does  seem  ad- 
visable that  a  few  instances  should  be  given  of  their  actual 
working :  and  I  will,  therefi)re,  briefly  notice  the  effects  they 
have  produced  in  the  three  great  divisions  of  Literature,  Beli- 
gion,  and  Art.  In  each  of  these  departments,  I  will  endeavour 
to  indicate  how  the  leading  features  have  been  affected  by  the 
Aspects  of  Nature ;  and  with  a  view  of  simplifying  the  inquiry, 
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I  will  take  the  two  most  coiupicuotifl  instances  on  each  side,  and 
compare  the  manifestations  of*  the  intellect  of  Greece  with  those 
of  the  intellect  of  India  ;  these  being  the  two  conntiies  respect* 
ing  which  the  materials  are  most  ample,  and  in  which  the  phys- 
ical contrasts  are  most  striking. 

Ify  then,  we  look  at  the  ancient  literature  of  India,  even 
during  its  best  period,  we  shall  find  the  most  remarkable  evi- 
dence of  the  uncontrolled  ascendency  of  the  imagination.  In 
the  first  place,  we  have  the  striking  fact  that  scarcely  any  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  to  prose  composition ;  all  the  best  writers 
having  devoted  themselves  to  poetry,  as  being  most  con- 
genial to  the  national  habits  of  thought.  Their  works  on  gram- 
mar, on  law,  on  history,  on  medicine,  on  mathematics,  on 
geography,  and  on  metaphysics,  are  nearly  all  poems,  and  are 
put  tc^ther  acording  to  a  regular  system  of  versification.*^*' 
The  consequence  is,  tibat  while  prose  writing  is  utterly  despised, 
the  art  of  poetry  has  been  cultivated  so  assiduously,  that  the 
Sanscrit  can  boast  of  metres  more  numerous  and  more  compli- 
cated than  have  ever  been  possessed  by  any  of  the  European 
languages.*^* 

This  peculiarity  in  the  form  of  Indian  literature,  is  accom- 
panied by  a  corresponding  peculiarity  in  its  spirit.    For  it  is 

**"  So  Terwandelt  das  gebtige  Leben  des  Hindu  sich  in  wahre  Poesie,  nnd  das 
beseichnende  Merlcmal  seiner  ganzen  Bilduog  iat ;  Hemchaft  der  SSobildangslcraft 
fiber  den  Ventand ;  im  geraden  Geffensatz  mit  der  BUdung  des  EuropHers,  deren 
allgemeiner  Charakter  in  der  HerrsOiaft  des  Verstandes  uber  die  Einbildnngskraft 
besteht.  Es  wird  dadurch  begreiflich,  dass  die  literatur  der  Hindus  nnr  eine  poet- 
isctie  ist;  das  sie  iiberreich  an  Dicbterwerken,  aber  arm  am  wissenschaftlichen 
Schriflen  sind ;  dass  ihre  heiligen  Schriften,  ibre  Gesetze  and  Sagen  poetiscb,  und 

S'dsstentheils  in  Versen  geschrieben  sind ;  ja  dass  Lehrbiicbgr  der  Grammatik,  der 
eilkunde,  der  Matbematik  und  Erdbeschreibung  in  Versen  yerfasst  sind.*^  JRhode, 
JUlipidse  Bildung  der  BindM,  toI.  ii.  p.  626.  Thus,  too,  we  are  told  respecting  one 
of  tneir  most  celebrated  metaphysical  systems,  tbat  *<  the  best  text  of  the  Saochya 
is  a  short  treatise  in  Terse.**  Celeirooke  an  the  Philosophy  of  the  IRnduMy  in  TVona- 
wtume  ofAsiaiie  Society^  vol.  i.  p.  28.  And  in  another  place  the  same  high  author- 
ity says  {Atiatie  Beuarehee,  vol.  x.  p.  489),  ^'  the  metrical  treatises  on  law  and  other 
sciences  are  almost  entirety  composed  in  this  easy  Terse.*'  M.  Sllaproth,  in  an  analysis 
of  a  Sanscrit  history  of  Cashmere,  says,  **  comme  presque  toutes  les  compositions 
hindoues,  il  est  ictit  en  Ters.'*  Journal  Atiatiouej  I.  s^rie,  toI.  Til.  p.  8,  Paris,  1825. 
See  also,  in  toI.  tI.  pp.  175,  176,  the  remarks  of  M.  Bumouf :  '*  Les  philosophes 
indiens,  comme  sHla  ne  pouTaient  ^chapper  aux  influences  po6tiques  de  leur  ctimat, 
traitent  les  questions  de  la  m^taphydque  le  plus  abstraite  par  similitudes  et  m6ta- 
phores."  Compare  toL  tI.  p.  4,  ^*  le  g^nie  in<Uen  si  po6tique  et  si  religieux  ;"  and 
see  Coueiny  Hut.  de  la  Philoe&phie,  IL  s^rie,  toI.  i.  p.  27. 

***  Mr.  Yates  says  of  the  Hindus,  that  no  other  people  haTe  cTer  **  presented  an 
equal  Tariety  of  poetic  compositions.  The  Tarious  metres  of  Greece  and  Rome  have 
filled  Europe  with  astonishment ;  but  what  are  these,  compared  with  the  extensiTe 
range  of  Sanscrit  metres  under  its  three  classes  of  poetical  writing  t"  Yaiee  on  San- 
eerit  Allileratum,  in  Aeiatie  Beeearehee^  toL  xx.  p.  159,  Calcutta,  1886.  See  also  on 
the  Sanscrit  metres,  p.  821,  and  an  Essay  by  Colebrooke,  toI.  x.  pp.  889^74.  On 
the  metrical  systems  of  the  Yedaa,  see  Mr.  Wilson's  note  in  the  JRig  Veda  BemkUa^ 
ToL  ii.  p.  185. 
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no  exaggention  to  say,  that  in  that  literature  every  thing  is  cal- 
culated to  set  the  reason  of  man  at  open  defiance.  An  imagi* 
nation,  luxuriant  even  to  disease,  runs  riot  on  every  occasion. 
This  is  particularly  seen  in  those  productions  which  are  most 
eminently  national,  such  as  the  Bamayana,  the  Mahabbarat,  and 
the  Puranas  in  general.  But  we  also  find  it  even  in  their  geo- 
graphical and  chronological  systems,  which  of  all  others  might 
be  supposed  least  liable  to  imaginative  flights.  A  few  examples 
of  the  statements  put  forward  in  the  most  authoritative  books,  will 
supply  the  means  of  instituting  a  comparison  with  the  totally 
opposite  condition  of  the  European  intellect,  and  will  give  the 
leader  some  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  credulity  can  proceed, 
even  among  a  civilized  people.'" 

Of  all  the  various  ways  in  which  the  imagination  has  dis^ 
torted  truth,  there  is  none  that  has  worked  so  much  harm  as  an 
exaggerated  respect  for  past  ages.  This  reverence  for  antiquity 
is  repugnant  to  every  maxim  of  reason,  and  is  merely  the  indul- 
gence of  a  poetic  sentiment  in  favour  of  the  remote  and  unknown. 
It  is,  therefore,  natural  that,  in  periods  when  the  intellect  was 
comparatively  speaking  inert,  this  sentiment  should  have  been 
&r  stronger  than  it  now  is  ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
it  wiU  continue  to  grow  weaker,  and  that  in  the  same  proportion 
the  feeling  of  progress  will  gain  ground  ;  so  that  veneration  for 
the  past,  will  be  succeeded  by  hope  for  the  future.  But  for- 
merly the  veneration  was  supreme,  and  innumerable  traces  of  it 
may  be  foimd  in  the  literature  and  popular  creed  of  every  coun- 
try. It  is  this,  for  instance,  which  inspired  the  poets  with  their 
notion  of  a  golden  age,  in  which  the  world  was  filled  with  peace, 
in  which  evil  passions  were  stilled,  and  crimes  were  unknown. 
It  is  this,  again,  which  gave  to  theologians  their  idea  of  the  prim- 
itive virtue  and  simplicity  of  man,  and  of  his  subsequent  fall 
from  that  high  estate.  And  it  is  this  same  principle  which  dif- 
fused a  belief  that  in  the  olden  times,  men  were  not  only  more 
virtuous  and  happy,  but  also  physically  superior  in  the  structure 
of  their  bodies;  and  that  by  this  means  they  attained  to  a  larger 
stature,  and  lived  to  a  greater  age,  than  is  possible  for  us,  their 
feeble  and  degenerate  descendants. 

Opinions  of  this  kind,  being  adopted  by  the  imagination  in 
spite  of  the  understanding,  it  fcdlows  that  the  strength  of  such 
opinions  becomes,  in  any  country,  one  of  the  standards  by  which 

s»  In  Europe,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  this  Tolome,  the  credulity 
was  at  one  time  extraordinary;  but  the  age  was  then  barbarous,  and  barbarism  is 
always  credulous.  On  the  other  hand,  the  examples  gathered  from  Indian  literature, 
win  be  taken  from  the  works  of  a  lettered  people,  written  in  a  language  extremely 
rich,  and  so  highly  polished,  that  some  competent  judges  have  declared  it  equal,  if 
not  superior,  to  the  Greek. 
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we  may  estimate  the  predominance  of  the  imaginative  fitcnlties. 
Applying  this  test  to  the  litierature  of  India,  we  shall  find  a 
striking  confirmation  of  the  conclusions  already  drawn.  The 
marveUoos  feats  of  antiquity  with  which  the  Sanscrit  books 
abound,  are  so  long  and  so  complicated,  that  it  would  occupy  too 
much  space  to  give  eyen  an  outline  of  them  ;  but  there  is  one 
class  of  these  singular  fictions  which  is  weU  worth  attention, 
and  admits  of  being  briefly  stated.  I  allude  to  the  extraordi- 
naiy  age  which  man  was  supposed  to  have  attained  in  former 
times.  A  belief  in  the  longevity  of  the  human  race  at  an  early 
period  of  the  world,  was  the  natural  product  of  those  feelings 
which  ascribed  to  tne  ancients  an  universal  superiority  over  the 
modems  ;  and  this  we  see  exemplified  in  some  of  the  Christian, 
and  in  many  of  the  Hebrew  writings.  But  the  statements  in 
these  works  are  tame  and  insignificant  when  compared  with 
what  is  preserved  in  the  literature  of  India.  On  this,  as  on 
every  subject,  the  imagination  of  the  Hindus  distanced  all  com- 
petition. Thus,  among  an  immense  number  of  similar  facts, 
we  find  it  recorded  that  in  ancient  times  the  duration  of  the  life 
of  common  men  was  80,000  years,*"  and  that  holy  men  lived  to 
be  upwards  of  100,000.*^'  Some  died  a  little  sooner,  others  a  lit- 
tle later;  but  in  the  most  flourishing  period  of  antiquity,  if  we  take 
all  classes  together,  100,000  years  was  the  average,***  Of  one 
king,  whose  name  was  Tudhishthir,  it  is  casually  mentioned  that 
he  reigned  27,000  years  ;**^  while  another,  called  Alarka,  reigned 
66,000.*'«  They  were  cut  oflF  in  their  prime,  since  there  are 
several  instances  of  the  early  poets  living  to  be  about  half-a- 
million.***  But  the  most  remarkable  case  is  that  of  a  very 
shining  character  in  Indian  history,  who  united  in  his  single  per- 
son the  fdnctions  of  a  king  and  a  saint.    This  eminent  man 

■»  "The  limit  of  life  was  80,000  years.**  Anatie  lUsearehM,  toL  zvi.  p.  456. 
Calcutta,  1828.  This  was  likewise  the  estimate  of  the  Tibetan  diyines,  according  to 
whom  men  formerly  "  parrenaient  &  Tige  de  80,000  ans.**  Journal  Atiatique,  I. 
sdrie,  vol.  iii.  p.  199,  Paris,  1828. 

*>>  "Den  Hindu  macht  dieser  Widerspruch  nicht  Teriegen,  da  er  seine  Heiligen 
100,000  Jahre  und  Iftnger  leben  Uisst.**  Mode,  Bdtg,  BUdung  der  Sinduiy  toL 
L  p.  175. 

■"  In  the  Dahittan,  vol.  il  p.  4Y,  it  is  stated  of  the  earliest  inhabitanU  of  the 
world,  that  **  the  duration  of  human  life  in  this  age,  extended  to  one  hundred  thou- 
sand common  years.*' 

«"  Wilford  (Asiatic  BetearcheB,  toL  t.  p.  242)  says,  "When  the  Puranics  speak 
of  the  kings  of  ancient  times,  they  are  equally  extravagant.  According  to  them. 
King  Tudhishthir  reigned  seven-and-twenty  thousand  years.** 

*"  "  For  sixty  thousand  and  sixty  hundred  years  no  other  youthful  monarch  ex- 
cept Alarka  reigned  over  the  earth.**     Viiknu  PuranOy  p.  408. 

***  And  sometimes  more.  In  the  Essay  on  Indian  Chronology  in  Worktof  8if 
W.  Joneiy  Tol.  i.  p.  825,  we  hear  of  "  a  conversation  between  Yalmio  and  Vyasa, 

two  bards  whose  ages  were  separated  by  a  period  of  864,000  years.**    This 

passage  is  also  in  Aiiaiie  R€9eaircke9,  toL  ii.  p.  899. 
VOL.  I. — 7 
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Uved  in  a  pure  and  virtnouB  age,  and  his  days  were,  indeed,  long 
in  the  land  ;  since  wlien  he  was  made  king,  he  was  two  million 
years  old  ;  he  then  reigned  6,300,000  years  ;  having  done  which, 
he  resigned  his  empire,  and  ling^^d  on  lor  100,000  years  more.*'^ 
The  same  boundless  reverence  for  antiqtdty,  made  the  Hindns 
refer  every  thing  important  to  the  most  distant  periods ;  and 
they  frequently  assign  a  date  whkh  is  absolutely  l^wildering.*^* 
Their  great  collection  of  laws,  called  the  Institutes  of  Menu,  is 
certainly  less  than  3000  years  old  ;  but  the  Indian  chronologists, 
so  &r  fiom  being  satisfied  with  this,  ascribe  to  them^an  age  that 
the  sober  European  mind  finds  a  difficulty  even  ilT  conceiving. 
According  to  the  best  native  authorities,  these  Institutes  were 
revealed  to  man  about  two  thousand  million  years  before  the 
present  era.'" 
I  All  this  is  but  a  part  of  that  love  of  the  remote,  that  strain* 
'  ing  after  the  infinite,  and  that  indifference  to  the  present,  which 
cluiracterizes  every  branch  of  the  Indian  intellect  Not  only  in 
literature,  but  also  in  religion  and  in  art,  this  tendency  is  su- 
preme. To  subjugate  the  imderstanding,  and  exalt  the  imagi- 
nation, is  the  universal  principle.  In  the  dogmas  of  their  theo- 
logy, in  the  character  of  their  gods,  and  even  in  the  forms  of 
their  temples,  we  see  how  the  sublime  and  threatening  aspects 
of  the  external  world  have  filled  the  mind  of  the  people  with 
those  images  of  the  grand  and  the  terrible,  which  they  strive  to 
reproduce  in  a  visible  form,  and  to  which  they  owe  the  leading 
peculiarities  of  their  national  culture. 

Our  view  of  this  vast  process  may  be  made  clearer  by  com- 
paring it  with  the  opposite  condition  of  Greece.  In  Greece,  we 
see  a  country  altogether  the  reverse  of  India.  The  works  of 
nature,  which  in  India  are  of  startling  magnitude,  are  in  Greece 
&r  smaller,  feebler,  and  in  every  way  less  threatening  to  man. 
In  the  great  centre  of  Asiatic  civilization,  the  energies  of  the 
human  race  are  confined,  and  as  it  were  intimidated,  by  the  sur- 

*"  He  wu  the  first  king,  first  anchoret,  and  first  saint ;  and  is  therefore  entitled 
Pratbama-Rajah,  Prathama  Bhicshacara,  Prathama  Jina,  and  Prathama  Tirthanc&ra. 
At  the  time  of  his  inauguration  as  king,  his  age  was  2,000,000  years.  He  reigned 
6,800,000  years,  and  then  resigned  his  empire  to  his  sons ;  and  having  employed 
100,000  years  in  passing  through  the  several  stages  of  austerity  and  sanctity,  departed 
from  this  world  on  the  summit  of  a  mountain  named  Ashtapada."  AHatic  Retearehe^^ 
▼oL  ix.  p.  805. 

""  *^  Speculationen  fiber  Zahlen  aind  dem  Inder  so  gel&ufie,  dass  selbst  die 
Sprache  einen  Ausdruck  hat  iiir  dne  Unitit  mit  63  Nullen,  niinuich  Asanke,  ebea 
well  die  Bereohnnng  der  Weltperioden  diese  enorme  Orossen  nothwendig  machte, 
denn  Jene  einfachen  12,000  Jahre  schienen  einem  Volke,  welches  so  geme  dio 
hochf^ogliche  Potenz  auf  seine  Gottheit  iibertragen  mogte,  viel  zu  geringe  su 
■eyn.**    Bohlm,  <bt  aUe  Indim,  toL  ii.  p.  248. 

***  JBlphintUme'M  IRtiory  of  India,  p,  186,  "a  period  exceeding  4,820,000  multl. 
plied  by  six  times  seventy-one.*^ 
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rounding  phenomena.  Besides  the  dangers  incidental  to  tropical 
climates,  there  are  those  noble  mountains,  which  seem  to  touch 
the  sky,  and  firom  whose  sides  are  discharged  mighty  rivers,  which 
no  art  can  divert  from  their  course,  and  which  no  bridge  has  ever 
been  able  to  span.  There  too  are  impassable  forests,  whole 
countries  lined  with  interminable  jungle,  and  beyond  them,  again, 
dreary  and  boundless  deserts ;  all  teachbg  Man  his  own  feeble- 
ness, and  his  inability  to  cope  with  natural  forces.  Without, 
and  on  either  side,  there  are  great  seas,  ravaged  by  tempests  far 
more  destruptive  than  any  known  in  Europe,  and  of  such  sudden 
violence,  that  it  is  impossible  to  guard  agamst  their  effects.  And 
as  if  in  those  r^ons  everything  combined  to  cramp  the  activity 
of  Man,  the  whole  line  of  coast,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges 
to  the  extreme  south  of  the  peninsula,  does  not  contain  a  single 
safe  and  capacious  harbour,  not  one  port  that  affords  a  refuge, 
which  is  perhaps  more  necessaiy  there  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  world."« 

But  in  Greece,  the  aspects  of  nature  are  so  entirely  different, 
that  the  very  conditions  of  existence  are  changed.  Greece,  like 
India,  forms  a  peninsula ;  but  while  in  the  Asiatic  countiy  every 
thing  is  great  and  terrible,  in  the  European  country  every  thing 
is  small  and  feeble.  The  whole  of  Greece  occupies  a  space  some- 
what less  than  the  kingdom  of  Portugal,'*'  that  is,  about  a  for- 
tieth part  of  what  is  now  called  Hindostan.**'  Situated  in  the 
most  accessible  part  of  a  narrow  sea,  it  had  easy  contact  on  the 
east  with  Asia  Minor,  on  the  west  with  Italy,  on  the  south  with 
Egypt.  Dangers  of  all  kinds  were  far  less  numerous  than  in 
the  tropical  civilizations.  The  climate  was  more  healthy  ;*** 
earthquakes  were  less  firequent ;  hurricanes  were  less  disastrous ; 
wild-beasts  and  noxious  animals  less  abundant.    In  regard  to 

^  Symes  {Smbaaty  to  Awi^  ToL  liL  p.  278)  says :  <*  From  the  month  of  the  Oanget 
to  Cape  Comorm,  the  whole  range  of  our  continental  territory,  there  is  not  a  single 
harbour  capable  of  affording  shelter  to  a  Teasel  of  500  tons  burden.**  Indeed,  accord- 
ing to  Perciva],  there  is,  witn  ^e  exception  of  Bombay,  no  harbour,  **  either  on  the 
Coromandel  or  Malabar  coasts,  in  which  ships  can  moor  in  safety  at  aU  seasons  of 
the  year.*'    PercivaTa  Account  of  Ceylon,  pp.  2,  15,  66. 

^^  *' Altogether  its  area  is  somewhat  less  than  that  of  PortunL**  Orot^a  Biatorv 
of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  802 ;  and  the  same  remark  in  imrlwalTa  Miatory  of  Oreaca,  vol. 
i  p.  2,  and  in  ffeeren'a  Ancient  Oraece,  1845,  p.  16.  M.  Heeren  says,  **But  even  if 
we  add  all  the  islands,  its  square  contents  are  a  third  less  than  those  of  Portugal.*' 

^  The  area  of  Hmdostan  being,  according  to  Hr.  M'CuUoch  (Oeoff.  Diet  1849, 
Tol.  1.  p.  998),  **  between  1,200,000  and  1,800,000  square  miles.** 

^  In  the  best  days  of  Greece,  those  ahmnlng  epidemics  by  which  the  country 
was  subsequently  ravaged,  were  comparatiTely  little  known ;  see  TkaHwaiTa  Siaiory 
of  Greece,  toL  iii.  p.  134,  vol.  Till.  p.  471.  This  may  be  owing  to  large  cosmical 
causes,  or  to  the  simple  fact  that  the  different  forms  of  pestilence  had  not  yet  been 
imported  from  the  East  by  actual  contact.  On  the  Tague  accounts  we  possess  of  the 
earUer  plagues,  Eee  Clot  Bay  da  U  Paata,  Paris,  1840,  pp.  21,  46,  184.  The  relation 
even  of  Thucydides  is  more  satisfactory  to  scholars  than  to  pathologisti. 
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tbe  other  great  featmes  the  flame  Uw  pteYaDs.  The 
monntaiiw  in  Greece  are  leas  than  one-thud  of  the  BSmabiya,  so 
that  nowhere  do  Ihej  reach  the  limit  of  perpetnal  snow.*^  As 
to  riyen,  not  only  is  there  nothing  approaching  thoee  imposing 
Tohmiet  which  are  poored  down  from  the  moontains  of  Asia, 
bat  Natore  is  so  singalaiiy  shiggishy  that  neither  in  Northern 
nor  in  Soathem  Greece  do  we  find  any  thing  beyond  a  few 
streams,  which  are  easily  forded,  and  whidi,  indeed,  in  the  som- 
mer  season,  are  frequently  dried  np.*^ 

These  striking  differences  in  the  material  phenomena  of  the 
two  conntries,  gave  rise  to  corresponding  differences  in  their 
mental  associations.  For  as  all  ideas  mnst  arise  partly  from 
what  are  called  spontaneous  operations  in  the  mind,  and  partly 
from  what  is  suggested  to  the  mind  by  the  external  world,  it  was 
natnial  that  so  great  an  alteration  in  one  of  the  causes  should 
produce  an  alteration  in  the  efifeets.  The  tendency  of  the  sur- 
rounding phenomena  was,  in  India,  to  inspire  fear ;  in  Greece, 
to  give  confideDce.  In  India,  Man  was  intimidated  ;  in  Greece 
he  was  encouraged.  In  India,  obstacles  of  every  sort  were  bo 
numereus,  so  alarming,  and  apparently  so  inexplicable,  that  the 
difficulties  of  life  could  only  be  solved  by  constantly  appealing 
to  the  direct  agency  of  supernatural  causes.  Those  causes  being 
beyond  the  proviuce  of  the  understanding,  the  resources  of  the 
imkgination  were  incessantiy  occupied  in  studying  them ;  the 
imagination  itself  was  over-worked,  its  activity  became  danger- 
ous, it  encroached  on  the  understanding,  and  the  equilibrium  of 
the  whole  was  destroyed.  In  Greece,  opposite  circumstances 
were  followed  by  opposite  results.  In  Greece,  Nature  was  less 
dangerous,  less  intrusive,  and  less  mysterious  than  in  India.  In 
Greece,  therefore,  the  human  mind  was  less  appalled,  and  less 
superstitious  ;  natural  causes  began  to  be  studied  ;  physical 
science  first  became  possible;  and  Man,  gradually  waJdng  to  a 
,  sense  of  his  own  power,  sought  to  investigate  events  with  a  bold- 
ness not  to  be  expected  in  those  other  countries,  where  the  pres- 
sure of  Nature  troubled  his  independence,  and  suggested  ideas 
with  which  knowledge  is  incompatible. 

The  effect  of  these  habits  of  thought  on  the  national  reli- 
gion, must  be  very  obvious  to  whoever  has  compared  the  popular 

"*  **  Mount  Guiona,  the  highest  point  in  Greece,  and  near  its  northern  boundary, 
ii  8,289  feet  high.  ...  No  mountain  in  Greece  reaches  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow.** 
M'CvUoeKM  Geo,  Diet,  1849,  toL  i.  p.  924.  Compare  the  table  of  mountains  in 
Baker's  Memoir  on  North  Greece,  in  Journal  of  Geographical  Society^  toI.  tiL  p.  94, 
with  BakemlTe  Geology,  pp.  621,  624. 

"*  "Greece  has  no  navigable  rirer."  ATCfuUoeh^e  Geoff.  Diet,  vol.  i.  p.  924. 
"  Most  of  the  riTers  of  Greece  are  torrents  in  early  spring,  and  dry  before  the  end 
of  the  summer.**     GroteU  Btttoryof  Greece,  toI.  iL  p.  286. 
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creed  of  India  with  that  of  Greece.  The  mythology  of  India, 
like  that  of  every  tropical  country,  is  based  upon  tenor,  and 
upon  terror  too  of  the  most  extravagant  kind.  Evidence  of  the 
universality  of  this  feeling  abounds  in  the  sacred  books  of  the 
Hindus,  in  their  traditions,  and  even  in  the  very  form  and  ap- 
pearance of  their  gods.  And  so  deeply  is  all  this  impressed  on 
the  mind,  that  the  most  popular  deities  are  invariably  those  with 
whom  images  of  fear  are  most  intimately  associated.  Thus,  for 
example,  the  worship  of  Siva  is  more  general  than  any  other ; 
and  as  to  its  antiquity,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  bor- 
rowed by  the  Brahmins  from  the  original  Indians."*  At  all 
events,  it  is  very  ancient,  and  very  popular ;  and  Siva  himself 
forms,  with  Brahma  and  Vishnu,  the  celebrated  Hindu  Triad. 
We  need  not,  therefore,  be  surprised  that  with  this  god  are  con- 
nected images  of  terror,  such  as  nothing  but  a  tropical  imagina- 
tion could  conceive.  Siva  is  represented  to  the  Indian  mind  as 
a  hideous  being,  encircled  by  a  girdle  of  snakes,  with  a  human 
skull  in  his  hand,  and  wearing  a  necklace  composed  of  human 
bones.  He  has  three  eyes  ;  the  ferocity  of  his  temper  is  marked 
by  his  being  clothed  in  a  t^r's  skin  ;  he  is  represented  as  wan- 
dering about  like  a  madman,  and  over  his  lefb  shoulder  the  deadly 
cobra  di  capella  rears  its  head.  This  monstrous  creation  of  an 
awe-struck  fency  has  a  wife,  Doorga,  called  sometimes  Kali,  and 
sometimes  by  other  names.*"  She  has  a  body  of  dark  blue  ; 
while  the  palms  of  her  hands  are  red,  to  indicate  her  insatiate 
appetite  for  blood.  She  has  four  arms,  with  one  of  which  she 
carries  the  skuU  of  a  giant ;  her  tongue  protrudes,  and  hangs 
lollingly  from  her  mouth  ;  round  her  waist  are  the  hands  of  her 
victims  ;  and  her  neck  is  adorned  with  human  heads  strung  to- 
gether in  a  ghastly  row.*«» 

■"  See  Stevenson  on  The  AnH-Brahmanieal  Religion  of  the  Sindue,  in  Journal  of 
Atiaiie  Society^  vol.  viii.  pp.  881,  882,  886,  888.  Mr.  "Wilson  (Journal^  voL  iii.  p. 
204)  says,  "  The  previuling  fonn  of  the  Hindu  religion  in  the  south  of  the  peninsu- 
la was,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  and  some  time  before  it  most 
probably,  that  of  Siva."  See  also  vol.  v.  p.  86,  where  it  is  stated  that  Siva  "Is  the 
only  Hindu  god  to  whom  honour  is  done  at  EUora.**  Compare  IVansac  of  Society  of 
Bombay,  vol.  iii.  p.  611 ;  HeereiCe  Atiaiie  Naiions,  1846,  vol.  ii.  pp.  62, 66.  On  the 
philosophical  relation  between  the  followers  of  Siva  and  those  of  Vishnu,  see  Bitier^e 
Eiet,  o^  Ancient  Fhiloeophy,  vol.  iv.  pp.  884,  886 ;  and  the  noticeable  fkct  (Buchan' 
arCe  Mysore,  vol  ii.  p.  410),  that  even  the  Naimar  caste,  whose  **  proper  deity**  is 
Vishnu,  "  wear  on  their  foreheads  the  mark  of  Siva.**  As  to  the  worship  of  Kva  in 
the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  see  ThirltoalVe  History  of  Oreeee,  vol.  vii.  p.  86 ; 
and  for  further  evidence  of  its  extent,  Bohlen,  das  alte  Indien,  voL  L  pp.  29,  147, 
206^nd  Transac.  of  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  ii.  pp.  60,  294. 

"*  So  it  is  generally  stated  by  the  Hindu  theologians ;  but  according  to  Rammo- 
hnn  Roy,  Siva  bad  two  wives.    See  Rammohun  Roy  on  ^  Veds,  p.  90. 

*"  On  these  attributes  and  representations  of  Sva  and  Doorga,  see  Rhode,  Reli" 
giose  Bildung  der  Hindus,  vol.  li.  p.  241 ; .  CoUmaiCs  Mythology  of  the  Hindus^ 
pp.  68,  92 ;  Bohlen,  das  alte  Tndien,  vol.  i.  p.  207 ;  Ward's  Religion  of  the  Hindoos^ 
voL  i.  pp.  xxxvil  27,  146 ;  ^ansac,  of  Society  of  Bombay,  vol.  i.  pp.  216,  221.   Corn- 
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If  we  now  turn  to  Greece,  we  find,  even  in  the  in&ney  of  its 
religion,  not  the  &intest  trace  of  any  thing  approaching  to  this. 
For  in  Greece,  the  canses  of  fear  being  less  abundant,  the  ex- 
pression of  terror  was  less  common.  The  Greeks,  therefore, 
were  by  no  means  disposed  to  incorporate  into  their  religion  those 
feelings  of  dread  natural  to  the  £[indus.  The  tendency  of  Asiatic 
dyilization  was  to  widen  the  distance  between  men  and  their 
deities;  the  tendency  of  Greek  civilization  was  to  diminish  it. 
Thus  it  is,  that  in  Hindostan  all  the  gods  had  something  mon* 
strous  about  them ;  as  Vishnu  with  four  hands,  Brahma  with 
five  heads,  and  the  like.*''  But  the  gods  of  Greece  were  always 
represent^  in  forms  entirely  human.*'^  In  that  country,  no 
artist  would  have  gained  attention,  if  he  had  presumed  to  por- 
tray them  in  any  other  shape.  He  might  maJie  them  stronger 
than  men,  he  might  make  them  more  beautiftd;  but  still  they 
must  be  men.  The  analogy  between  God  and  man,  which  ex- 
cited the  religious  feelings  of  the  Greeks,  would  have  been  fatal 
to  those  of  the  Hindus. 

This  difference  between  the  artistic  expressions  of  the  two 
religions,  was  accompanied  by  an  exactly  similar  difierence  be* 
tween  their  theological  traditions.  In  the  Indian  books,  the 
imagination  is  exhausted  in  relating  the  feats  of  the  gods  ;  and 
the  more  obviously  impossible  any  achievement  is,  the  greater 
the  pleasure  with  which.it  was  ascribed  to  them.  But  the  Greek 
gods  had  not  only  human  forms,  but  also  human  attributes,  hu- 
man pursuits,  and  human  tastes.*'^     The  men  of  Asia,  to  whom 

pftre  the  curious  account  of  an  image  suppoeed  to  represent  Hahadeo,  in  Jnwr' 
nal  Anaiigue,  I.  s^rie,  vol.  i.  p.  i.  854,  Paris,  1822. 

^  Wiuxl  on  the  Rdigion  of  the  Sindooe^  vol.  i.  p.  80 ;  Draneae.  of  SocUtjf  of 
Bombay,  toI.  i.  p.  228.    Compare  the  gloss  in  the  J)ahi8tan,  toI  iL  p.  202. 

*"  The  Greek  gods  were  formed  like  men,  with  greatly  increased  powers  and 
fiMuHies,  and  acted  as  men  would  do  if  so  circumstanced,  but  with  a  dignity  and 
energy  suited  to  their  nearer  approach  to  perfection.  The  Hindu  gods,  on  the  other 
hand,  though  endued  with  human  passions,  hare  always  something  monstrous  in  their 
appearance,  and  wild  and  capricious  in  their  conduct.  They  are  of  various  colours, 
red,  yellow,  and  blue ;  some  have  twelve  heads,  and  most  have  four  hands.  Thej 
are  often  enraged  without  a  cause,  and  reconciled  without  a  motive.*'  JElphinetonee 
Hutory  of  India^  pp.  96,  97.  See  also  JSrekine  on  the  Temple  of  Ekj^hanta^  in 
Traneac.  ofSoe.  ofiombay,  voL  L  p.  246;  and  the  Dahistanj  voL  i.  p.  cxL 

"^  **  In  the  material  polytheism  of  other  leading  ancient  nations,  the  Egyptians,  for 
example,  the  incarnation  of  the  Deity  was  chiefly,  or  exclunvely,  confined  to  ani- 
mals, monsters,  or  other  fanciful  emblems.  ....  In  Greece,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  was  an  almost  necessary  result  of  the  spirit  and  grace  with  which  the  deities 
were  embodied  in  human  forms,  that  they  should  also  be  burdened  with  human 
interests  and  passions.  Heaven,  like  earth,  had  its  courts  and  palaces,  its  trades 
and  professions,  its  marriages,  intrigues,  divorces."  Mure^e  Hidory  of  the  JMera- 
tun  of  Ancient  Greece^  yoI,  L  pp.  471,  4*72.    8o,  too,  Tennemtam  {Geeehiehte  der 

PAt/oeopAie,  vol.  iii.  p.  419):  "Diese  Gdtter  habenMenschengestalt 

Haben  die  Qdtter  aber  nicht  nur  menschliche  Gestalt,  sondem  auch  einen  mensch- 
lichen  Korper,  so  sind  sie  als  Uenschen  auch  denselben  UnvoUkommenheiten, 
Krankheiten  und  dcm  Tode  nnterworfen ;  dieses  streitet  mit  dem  Begriife**  t.  e.  of 
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«mi7  object  of  natnxe  was  a  Bowoe  of  awe,  aoquived  mieh  habits 
of  reverence^  that  th^  never  daied  to  assimilate  their  own 
actioDS  with  the  actions  of  their  deities.  The  men  of  Europe, 
encouraged  by  the  safety  and  inertness  of  the  material  world, 
did  not  fear  to  strike  a  parallel,  from  which  they  would  have 
shmnk  had  they  lived  amid  the  dangers  of  a  tropical  oonntiy. 
It  is  thus,  that  the  Greek  divinities  are  so  different  from  those  of 
the  Hindus,  that  in  comparing  them  we  seem  to  pass  from  one 
creation  into  another.  The  Greeks  generalized  their  observa- 
tions upon  the  human  mind,  and  then  applied  them  to  the  gods.*** 
The  colduess  of  women  was  figured  in  Diana ;  their  beauty  and 
sensuality  in  Venus ;  their  pride  in  Juno ;  their  accomplish- 
ments in  Minerva.  To  the  ordinary  avocations  of  the  gods,  the 
same  principle  was  applied.  Neptune  was  a  sailor ;  Yulcan  was 
a  smith ;  Apollo  was  sometimes  a  fiddler,  sometimes  a  poet, 
sometimes  a  keeper  of  oxen.  As  to  Cupid,  he  was  a  wanton 
boy,  who  played  with  his  bow  and  arrows ;  Jupiter  was  an 
amorous  and  good-natured  king ;  while  Mercury  was  indiffer- 
entiy  represented  either  as  a  trust-worthy  messenger,  or  else  as 
a  common  and  notorious  thief 

Precisely  the  same  tendency  to  approximate  human  forces 
towards  superhuman  ones,  is  displayed  in  another  peculiarity  of 
the  Greek  religion.  I  mean,  that  in  Greece  we  for  the  first  time 
meet  with  hero-worship,  that  is,  the  deification  of  mortals.  Ac* 
cording  to  the  principles  already  laid  down,  this  could  not  be 
expected  in  a  tropical  civilization,  where  the  Aspects  of  Nature 
filled  Man  with  a  constant  sense  of  his  own  incapacity.  It  is, 
therefore,  natural  that  it  should  form  no  part  of  the  ancient  In- 
dian re^gion;***  neither  was  it  known  to  the  Egyptians,*** 
to  the  Persians,*''  nor,  so  fiur  as  I  am  aware,  to  md  AiMr 


^ CoBiMve  0roi^9  BUicry  of  Oreeetj  roL  I,  p.  696:  ^The  mythiotl  age 

wu  peopled  witn  a  nriDgled  aggrente  of  gods,  heroet,  and  mon,  bo  confounded 
togeUier  thai  H  waa  oftra  fanpooilm  to  diBtingiiiflh  to  which  chn  any  IndiTidnal 
nuM  belonged."  See  abo  the  oomphdnt  of  XenophanM,  in  MiUkr^i  Hiat.  of  LU,  of 
Ormtx,  London,  1856,  p.  251. 

*"  The  same  lemafic  applies  to  beauty  of  form,  which  they  first  aimed  at  in  the 
■letiiee  of  men,  and  then  bnwght  to  bear  upon  the  statues  of  the  gods.  This  is 
vefl  pot  in  Mr.  Grote's  important  work,  Hviony  of  Ortoo$^  toL  iy.  pp.  1S8,  IH 
6diL  1847. 

*"  *«  But  the  wordiip  of  deified  heroes  is  no  part  of  that  system.**  CoUbfoolM<m 
Urn  VedM^  in  Atiatie  Memardket,  yoL  yiii.  p.  496. 

*M  Madta^s  lMffi4mB  D^^dopmmt^  voL  iL  p.  6S,  Lend.  1850.  Gompaie  WU- 
ttMOf»*«  AneUtU  JB^^pHafUy  voL  iy.  pp.  148,  818;  and  MatUr,  BtUobre  dt  tSook 
^AiexandrUf  yoL  i  p.  2;  the  **cuHe  des  grands  hommes,**  which  afterwards  arose 
in  Alexandria  (MaUer^  yol.  L  p  64\  must  have  been  owing  to  Greek  influence. 

"*  Then  are  no  indications  or  it  in  the  Zendayeata;  and  Herodotus  says,  that 
the  Permans  were  unlike  the  Greeks,  in  so  lar  as  they  disbelieyed  in  a  god  liaying  a 
bnmnn  Ibrm;  book  L  chap.  cxzzL  tqL  L  p.  808:  ote  ia4pmwfiti9$  Mimw  roW 
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ans.*'*  But  in  Greece^  Man  being  lesB  humbled,  and,  as  it  were,  less 
eclipsed,  by  the  external  world,  thought  more  of  his  own  powers, 
and  human  nature  did  not  fall  into  that  discredit  in  which  it 
elsewhere  sank.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  deification  of 
mortals  was  a  recognized  part  of  the  national  religion  at  a  very 
early  period  in  the  history  of  Greece  ;*'^  and  this  luw  been  found 
so  natural  to  Europeans,  that  the  same  custom  was  afterwards 
renewed  with  eminent  success  by  the  Bomish  Church.  Other 
circumstances,  of  a  very  different  character,  are  gradually  erad* 
icating  this  form  of  idolatry;  but  its  existence  is  worth  observing, 
as  one  of  the  innumerable  illustrations  of  the  way  in  which 
European  civilization  has  diverged  from  all  those  that  preced- 
ed it.«« 

It  is  thus,  that  in  Greece  every  thing  tended  to  exalt  the  dig- 
nity of  Man,  while  in  India  every  thing  tended  to  depress  it.*" 
(To  sum  up  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  the  Greeks  had  more 
^respect  for  human  powers;  the  Hindus  for  superhuman.  The 
first  dealt  more  with  the  known  and  available;  the  other  with 
the  unknown  and  mysterious.*^  •  And  by  a  parity  of  rea- 
soning, the  imagination,  which  the  Hindus,  being  oppressed  by 
the  pomp  and  majesty  of  nature,  never  sought  to  control,  lost  its 
supremacy  in  the  Utile  peninsula  of  ancient  Greece.  In  Greece, 
for  the  first  time  in  the  histoiy  of  the  world,  the  imagination  was, 
in  some  d^ree,  tempered  and  confined  by  the  understanding. 
Not  that  its  strength  was  impaired,  or  its  vitality  diminished. 
It  was  broken  in  and  tamed;  its  exuberance  was  checked,  its 

*"  I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  evidence  connecting  this  worship  with  the  old 
Arabian  religion ;  and  it  was  certainly  most  alien  to  the  spirit  of  Mohammedanism. 

^  Mure^M  HUtory  of  LiUrature  of  Oreeee,  voL  i.  pp.  28,  600,  vol  ii.  p.  402 : 
verj  good  remarks  on  a  subject  handled  unsatisfactorily  by  Coleridge ;  Literary  jf2«- 
matiM,  Tol.  i.  p.  185.  Thirlwall  (JRUcry  of  Orteee,  toL  i.  p.  207)  admits  that  **the 
views  and  feelings  out  of  which  it  (the  worship  of  heroes^  arose,  seem  to  be  cleariy 
discernible  in  the  Homeric  poems."  Compare  Oudworth^i  IntdUchud  Syttem,  yoI. 
iL  pp.  226,  872.  In  the  Cratylus,  chap,  xxxiii.,  Socrates  is  represented  as  askinff, 
OvK  olcBa  Krc  4ifii0€oi  e2  ^ptt^t  s  PlaUmit  Op&rOy  vol.  iv.  p.  227,  edit.  Bekker,  Lond. 
1826.  And  in  the  next  century,  Alexander  obtained  for  his  finend  Hephsetion  the 
right  of  being  **  worshipped  as  a  hero.'*     GhroWt  HUiory  of  Oroeesy  vol  xii.  p.  889. 

'*'  The  adoration  of  the  dead,  «nd  particularly  the  adoration  of  martyrs,  was  one 
great  point  of  opposition  between  the  orthodox  church  and  the  Manichsans 
{Beatuobre^  SUioire  Oritiqnie  de  ManUhiej  vol.  i.  p.  816,  vol.  ii  pp.  661,  669);  and 
it  is  easy  to  understand  now  abhorrent  such  a  practice  must  have  been  to  the 
Persian  heretios. 

"*  U.  Cousin,  in  his  eloquent  and  in^^ous  work  {SUtoire  de  la  PhUomkU^  II. 
s^rie,  vol  i.  pp.  188-187),  has  some  judicious  observations  on  what  he  calls  **  r^poque 
de  rinfini "  of  the  East,  contrasted  with  that  "  du  fini,"  which  began  in  Europe.  But 
as  to  the  physical  causes  of  this,  he  only  admits  the  grandeur  of  nature,  overlooking 
those  natural  elements  of  mystery  and  of  danger  by  which  religions  sentiments  were 
constantly  excited. 

*^  A  learned  orientalist  says,  that  no  people  have  made  such  efforts*  as  the 
Hindus  **  to  solve,  exhaust,  comprehend,  what  is  insolvible,  inexhaustible,  inoomiyre- 
hensible.''    Troyer^i  Preliminary  JHecowne  on  the  DaUetan^  vol  L  p.  cviii 
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follies  were  chastised.  But  that  its  energy  remained,  we  have 
ample  proof  in  those  productions  of  the  Greek  mind  which 
have  survived  to  our  own  time.  The  gain,  therefore,  was  com- 
plete ;  since  the  inquiring  and  sceptical  faculties  of  the 
human  understanding  were  cultivated,  without  destroying  the 
reverential  and  poetic  instincts  of  the  imagination.  Whether 
or  not  the  halance  was  accurately  adjusted,  is  another  ques- 
tion; but  it  is  certain  that  the  adjustment  was  more  nearly 
arrived  at  in  Greece  than  in  any  previous  civilization.'"  There 
can,  I  think,  be  little  doubt  that,  notwithstanding  what  was 
effected,  too  much  authority  was  left  to  the  imaginative  faculties, 
and  that  the  purely  reasoning  ones  did  not  receive,  and  never 
have  received,  sufficient  attention.  Still,  this  does  not  affect  the 
great  fact,  that  the  Greek  literature  is  the  first  in  which  this 
deficiency  was  somewhat  remedied,  and  in  which  there  was  a 
deliberate  and  systematic  attempt  to  test  all  opinions  by  their 
consonance  with  human  reason,  and  thus  vindicate  the  right  of 
Man  to  judge  for  himself  on  matters  which  are  of  supreme  and 
incalculable  importance. 

I  have  selected  India  and  Greece  as  the  two  terms  of  the 
preceding  comparison,  because  our  information  respecting  those 
countries  is  most  extensive,  and  has  been  most  carefully  arranged. 
But  every  thing  we  know  of  the  other  tropical  civilizations,  con- 
firms the  views  I  have  advocated  respecting  the  effects  produced 
by  the  Aspects  of  Nature.  In  Central  America,  extensive  ex- 
cavations have  been  made;  and  what  has  been  brought  to  light 
proves  that  the  national  religion  was,  like  that  of  India,  a  system 
of  complete  and  unmitigated  terror.*"    Neither  there,  nor  in 

**'  This  is  noticed  by  Tennemann,  who,  howerer,  has  not  attempted  to  ascertain 
the  cause :  **  Die  Einbildongskrafk  des  Griechen  war  sohopferisch,  sie  schuf  in  seinem 
Innem  neue  Ideenwelten ;  aber  er  wurde  doch  nie  verleitet,  die  idealische  Welt  mit 
der  wirklichen  zu  yerwechseln,  weil  sie  immer  mit  einem  richtigen  Yerstande  nnd 
gesunder  Beurtheilungskrait  Terbunden  war.*'  OMchichte  der  Philosophies  vol  i.  p. 
8 ;  and  toL  vi.  p.  490,  he  says,  ^'  Bei  alien  diesen  M&ngeki  und  Fehlern  sind  doch  die 
Griechen  die  einage  Nation  der  alten  Welt,  welche  Sinn  ftlr  Wissenschaft  hatte,  and 
su  ^esem  Behufe  forschte.  Sie  haben  doch  die  Bahn  gebrochen,  und  den  Weg  zur 
Wissenschaft  geebnet."  To  the  same  effect,  Sprengel^  Hietoire  de  la  MSdeeine,  vol. 
L  p.  215.  And  on  this  difference  between  the  Eastern  and  the  European  mind,  see 
Matter  J  Histoire  du  GnoeHcitme^  toI.  i.  pp.  18,  288,  284.  So,  too,  Kant  (Logik,  in 
KarWs  Werke,  vol.  i.  p.  850),  "  IJnter  alien  V olkem  haben  also  die  Griechen  erst 
angefangen  zu  philosophiren.  Denn  sie  haben  zuerst  versucht,  nicht  an  dem  Leit- 
&den  der  Bilder  die  YemunfterkenntniBse  zu  cultiriren,  sondem  in  abetracto  ;  statt 
dass  die  aaderen  Yolker  sich  die  Begriffe  immer  nur  durch  Bilder  in  eoncreto  ver- 
Btandlich  zu  machen  suchten.'* 

***  Thus,  of  one  of  the  idols  at  Copan,  '*  The  intention  of  the  sculptor  seems  to 
have  been  to  excite  terror."^  Stephens^ e  Central  AmerieOy  vol.  i.  p.  152;  at  p.  159, 
**  The  form  of  sculpture  most  generally  used  was  a  death^s  head.**  At  Mayapan  (vol. 
iiL  p.  188),  'I  representations  of  human  figures,  or  animals  with  hideous  features  and 
expressions,  in  producing  which  the  skill  of  the  artist  seems  to  have  been  expended; " 
and  again,  p.  412,  *^  unnatural  and  grotesque  &ce8.** 
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HezioOy  nor  in  Peni,  nor  in  Egypt,  did  the  people  desire  to  repre- 
sent their  deitiea  in  hnman  forms,  or  ascribe  to  them  human 
attributes.  Even  their  temples  are  huge  buildings,  often  con- 
structed with  great  skill,  but  showing  an  evident  wish  to  impress 
the  mind  with  fear,  and  offering  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
lighter  and  smaller  structures  which  the  Greeks  employed  for 
rdigious  purposes.  Thus,  even  in  the  style  of  architecture  do^ 
we  see  the  same  principle  at  work ;  the  dangers  of  the  tropical 
civilization  being  more  suggestive  of  the  infinite,  while  the  safety 
of  the  European  civilization  was  more  suggestive  of  the  finite. 
To  foUow  out  the  consequences  of  this  great  antagonism,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  indicate  how  the  infinite,  the  imaginative, 
the  synthetic,  and  the  deductive,  are  all  coimected ;  and  are 
opposed,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  finite,  the  sceptical,  the 
analytic,  and  the  inductive.  A  complete  illustration  of  this, 
would  carry  me  beyond  the  plan  of  this  Introduction,  and  would 
perhaps  exceed  the  resources  of  my  own  knowledge ;  and  I  must 
now  leave  to  the  candour  of  the  reader  what  I  am  conscious  is 
but  an  imperfect  sketch,  but  what  may,  nevertheless,  suggest  to 
him  materials  for  future  thought,  and,  if  I  might  indulge  the 
hope,  may  open  to  historians  a  new  field,  by  reminding  them  that 
every  where  the  hand  of  Nature  is  upon  us,  and  that  the  histoiy 
of  the  human  mind  can  only  be  understood  by  connecting  with  it 
the  history  and  the  aspects  of  the  material  universe. 


Non  86  to  p.  44. 

Ab  these  Tiews  have  a  social  and  economical  importance  quite  independent  of  th^ 
physiological  value,  I  will  endeavour,  in  this  note,  to  fortify  them  still  further,  by 
showing  that  the  connexion  between  carbonized  food  and  the  respiratory  functiona 
may  be  illustrated  by  a  wider  survey  of  the  animal  kingdom. 

The  gland  most  universal  among  the  different  classes  of  animals  is  the  liver ;» 
and  its  principal  business  is  to  relieve  the  system  of  its  superfluous  carbon,  which  it 
aocompbahes  by  secreting  bile,  a  highly  carbonized  fluid.**  Now,  the  connexion 
between  this  process  and  the  respiratory  functions  is  highly  curious.  For  if  we  take 
a  general  view  of  animal  life,  we  shall  find  that  the  liver  and  lungs  are  nearly  always 
compensatory ;  that  is  to  say,  when  one  organ  is  small  and  inert,  the  other  is  laige 

•  **  The  most  oonstant  daad  In  the  uiliiud  kingdom  la  the  liver."  Oranft  Oomp,  AnaL  pi  5T6L 
See  Also  BMaHL,  Anat,  G4n,  p.  18,  and  BurdaelLTyaiU  ds  PhyaioL  vol  iz.  p.  080.  Burdsch 
says,  **  n  exlate  dims  preeqne  tont  le  r^gne  animal ;  ^  and  the  latest  researebes  have  detected  the 
mdiments  of  a  liver  even  in  the  Bntoaoa  and  Botlibra.  Bym^r  Jonni^t  Animai kingdom.  ISOOy  p. 
188,  and  Owen't  IwferUbrata,  185S,  p.  101 

k  Until  the  analjils  made  hr  Demar^aj  in  1887,  hardly  any  thing  was  known  of  the  composi- 
tion of  bile :  bat  this  acoomplisned  chemist  ascertained  that  its  essential  oonstitnent  is  choloate 
of  soda,  and  that  the  choleio  add  contains  nearly  sixty-three  per  cent  of  carbon.  Compare 
Thomton'§  Anitnal  Chemistry,  pp.  69, 80, 418, 608,  with  Slmum^i  ChmiMtry^  voL  IL  pp.  17-8L 
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•ad  totiTe.  Thof,  reptOM  h^re  feeble  lunge,  bat  a  eoneidereble  UT«r;«  and  that 
too  in  fiehee,  which  haye  no  longs,  in  the  ordisuary  lenae  of  the  word,  the  sixe  of  the 
Urer  \a  often  enonpoua.'  On  this  other  hand,  hiaecta  hare  a  Tery  large  and  com- 
plieated  system  of  air-tubes ;  bat  their  liver  is  minate,  and  its  ftinctions  are  habitu- 
ally slugg^*  If,  instead  of  comparing  the  different  olssses  of  animals,  we  compare 
the  different  stages  through  which  the  same  animal  passes,  we  shall  find  further 
confirmation  of  this  wide  and  strildng  principle.  For  the  law  holds  good  eren  before 
birth;  since  in  the  anbom  infant  the  lungs  hare  scarcely  any  activity,  bat  there  la 
an  Immense  liver,  which  is  full  of  energy,  and  pours  out  bile  in  profusion/  And  so 
invariable  is  this  reUtion,  that  in  man,  the  liver  is  the  first  organ  which  is  formed; 
it  is  preponderant  during  the  whole  period  of  fmtal  life;  but  it  rapidly  diminishes, 
when,  after  birth,  the  lungs  come  into  play,  and  a  new  scheme  of  compensation  ia 
established  in  the  system.* 

These  fkcts,  interesting  to  the  philosophic  physiologist,  are  of  ^at  moment  in 
reference  to  the  doctrines  advocated  in  this  chapter.  Tnaamwch  aa  the  liver  and 
lungs  are  compensatory  m  the  history  of  their  organisation,  it  ik.highly  probable 
that  they  are  also  compensatory  in  the  functions  wey  perform ;  and  that  what  ia 
left  undone  by  one,  will  have  to  be  accomplished  by  the  other.  The  liver,  therefore, 
fidfiUing  the  duty,  as  chemistry  teaches  us,  of  decarbonising  the  system  by  secreting 
a  carbonized  fluid,  we  should  expect,  even  in  the  absence  of  any  farther  evidence, 
that  the  lungs  would  be  likewise  decarbonizine ;  in  other  words,  we  should  expect 
that  if,  from  any  cause,  we  are  surcharged  wnh  carbon,  our  lungs  must  assist  in 
remedying  the  evil  This  brings  us,  by  another  road,  to  the  conclusion  that  highly 
carbonized  food  has  a  tendency  to  tax  the  lungs ;  so  that  the  connexion  between  a 
carbonized  diet  and  the  respiratory  functions,  instead  of  being,  as  some  assert,  a 
crude  hypothesis,  is  an  eminently  scientific  theory,  and  is  corroborated  not  only  by 
chemistiT,  but  by  the  general  scheme  of  the  animal  kingdom,  and  even  by  the 
observation  of  embryological  phenomena.  The  views  of  Liebig,  and  of  his  followers, 
are  indeed  supported  by  so  many  anidogies,  and  harmonhEC  so  well  with  other  parts 
of  our  knowledge,  that  nothing  but  a  perverse  hatred  of  generalization,  or  an  inca- 
pacity for  dealing  with  large  speculative  truths,  can  explain  the  hostility  directed 
against  conclusions  which  have  been  gradually  forcing  themselves  upon  us  ^ce 
lAvoisier,  seventy  years  sgo,  attempted  to  explain  the  respiratory  functions  by  sub- 
jecting them  to  the  laws  of  chemicd  combinaUon. 

In  this,  and  previous  notes  (see  in  particular  notes  80,  81,  85),  I  have  considered 
the  conneuon  between  food,  respiration,  and  animal  heat,  at  a  length  which  will 

•  **The  stxa  of  the  liver  and  the  <iTuuitlt7  of  the  bile  are  not  proportionate  to  the  quantity  of 
the  ftwd  and  freqneney  of  eatin; ;  bat  InverselT  to  the  rise  and  perfection  of  the  hiasi.  ....  The 
Urer  1b  proportionately  larger  in  reptllea,  whien  bare  Inun  with  large  eells  Incapable  of  iwidly 
decarbonUng  the  blood."  Oood't  ^udf  <ff  M6d4cin&,  im,  roll  m.  9L».  See  CHfWer,  Alj/M 
Animal^  toL  IL  pi  S,  on  **  la  petiteeae  dee  valaieaaz  polmonalres  **  of  reptllea. 

<  Oaru9^9  Ofmparaitvs  Anatomy^  voL  IL  p.  S80;  QnmFt  Oomp.  Anal  pp.  88fi,  6M ;  Bymtt 
J4in^»  AfMnal  JOngdom^  p.  64<L  / 

•  Indeed  it  haa  been  anppoeed  by  M.  Oafide  that  the  **  valsseanz  billaireA  "  of  aome  Insecti  were 
not  **  atar6tenrs  ;'*  bat  this  opinion  appeara  to  be  erroneoos.  See  Latreille,  in  OuvUr,  JU^ne  AM- 
mal,  ToL  It.  pp.  997, 898. 

'  *'La  prMomlnanoe  dn  fble  avant  la  naleiance"  la  noticed  by Btohat  (AnaiomU  Oinir(U6,yo\, 
11.  p.  ST8X  and  by  many  other  phyalologiste;  bat  Dr.  EUlotoon  impears  to  have  been  one  of  the 
flrvt  to  nnderstand  a  Ihet,  the  explanation  of  whieh  we  mlsht  yainiy  seek  for  In  the  earlier  writers. 
**The  hypothesis,  that  one  great  ose  of  the  Urer  was,  like  that  of  the  lungs,  to  remove  carbon 
flrom  the  system,  with  this  difTerenee,  that  the  alteration  of  the  capacity  ol  the  air  caosed  a 
reception  or  caloric  into  the  blood,  in  the  case  of  the  Inngs.  while  the  hepatic  CKcretion  takes 
place  withont  introdaction  of  caloric,  was,  I  recollect,  a  great  Ihyonrite  with  me  when  a  student 
....  The  Heidvlberg  professors  have  addaced  many  argaments  to  the  ssme  eifeet  In  the  f<Btns» 
for  whose  temperatiire  the  mother's  heat  most  be  saffleient,  the  Inngs  perform  no  ftinctlon;  bat 
the  liver  is  of  great  sice,  and  bile  is  secreted  abundantly,  so  that  the  meconinm  accumulates  oon- 
stderably  daring  the  latter  months  of  pregnancy."*  iRBMsoft's  ffuman  PkyHology.  1840,  pi  lOS. 
In  L^aUtier't  PhutMogU  JliMical4,T^  L  p. 468,  vol IL  pp.  14, 646  690, all  tiUs  is  sadly  conftised. 

s  **  The  Urer  is  the  first-formed  omn  in  the  embrya  It  Is  developed  ttom  the  alimentary 
canal,  and  at  about  the  third  week  flito  the  whole  abdomen,  and  is  one  naif  the  wei^t  of  the  en- 
tire embryo.  ....  At  birth  it  Is  of  very  laige  else,  and  ooennles  the  whole  upper  part  of  the 

abdonieii The  liver  diminishes  rapidly  after  birth,  prooably  fhnn  obliteration  of  the  nm- 

biUcal  vein."*  WUion'B  ffumcM  Anatomy,  1861,  p.  888.  Ck>mpare  Burdach'i  PhyHdogie,  voL  iv. 
p.  447,  where  it  is  said  of  the  liver  in  childhood,  **  Get  organe  crolt  avec  lentenr.  sartont  compara- 
ttvement  aaz  poumons;  le  raj^port  de  ceax-d  an  fole  6teot  4  pen  prte  de  1 : 8  arant  Ja  resplm- 
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appear  tedious  to  readers  uninterested  in  physiologieal  pursuits ;  but  the  inyestig^ 
tion  has  become  necessary,  on  account  of  the  difficulties  raised  by  experimenters, 
who,  not  having  studied  the  subject  comprehensiyely,  object  to  certain  parts  of  it. 
To  mention  what,  from  the  abihty  and  reputation  of  the  author,  is  a  conspicuous 
instance  of  this,  Sir  Beigamin  Brodie  has  recently  published  a  volume  {Phytiological 
BesearehMj  1861)  containing  some  ingeniously  contrived  experiments  on  dogs  and 
rabbits,  to  prove  that  heat  is  generated  rather  by  the  nervous  system  than  by  the 
respiratory  organs.  Without  following  this  eminent  surgeon  into  all  his  detiJls,  I 
may  be  permitted  to  observe,  1st,  That  as  a  mere  matter  of  history,  no  great  physi- 
ological truth  has  ever  yet  been  discovered,  nor  has  any  great  physiological  fallacy 
been  destroyed,  by  such  limited  experiments  on  a  angle  class  of  animaJs ;  and  this 
is  partly  because  in  physiology  a  crucial  instance  is  impracticable,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  we  deal  with  resistiug  and  living  bodies,  and  partly  because  every  experiment 
produces  an  abnonnal  condition,  and  thus  lets  in  fresh  causes,  the  operation  of  which 
is  incalculable ;  unless,  as  often  happens  in  the  inorganic  world,  we  can  control  the 
whole  phenomenon.  2d,  That  the  other  department  of  the  organic  worid,  namely, 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  has,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  no  nervous  system,  but  never- 
theless possesses  heat ;  and  we  moreover  know  that  the  heat  is  a  product  of  oxygen 
and  carbon  (see  note  82  to  chapter  ii.).  8d,  That  the  evidence  of  travellers 
respecting  the  different  sorts  of  food,  and  the  different  quantities  of  food,  used  in 
hot  countries  and  in  cold  ones,  is  explicable  by  the  respiratory  and  chemical 
theories  of  the  origin  of  animal  heat,  but  is  inexplicable  by  the  theory  of  the 
nervous  origin  of  heat. 
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CHAPTER  m. 

SXAMDirATION  OF  THE  METHOD  BT  METAPHTSICIAK8  FOB  DISOOYEBINO 
MEirrAL  LAWS. 

Thb  eyidence  tliat  I  have  collected^  seems  to  establish  two  lead* 
iDg  &cts^  whichy  unless  they  can  be  impugned,  are  the  necessary 
basis  of  universal  history.  The  first  &ct  is,  that  in  the  civiliza- 
tions out  of  Europe,  the  powers  of  nature  have  been  &r  great  than 
in  those  of  Europe.  The  second  &ct  is,  that  those  powers  have 
worked  immense  mischief ;  and  that  while  one  division  of  them 
has  caused  an  imequal  distribution  of  wealth,  another  division 
of  them  has  caused  an  unequal  distribution  of  thought,  by  con- 
centrating attention  upon  subjects  which  inflame  the  imagination. 
So  &r  as  the  experience  of  the  past  can  guide  us,  we  may  say, 
that  in  all  the  extra-European  civilizations,  these  obstacles  were 
insuperable  ;  certainly  no  nation  has  ever  yet  overcome  them. 
But  Sm>ope,  being  constructed  upon  a  smaller  plan  than  the 
other  quarters  of  the  world — ^being  also  in  a  colder  region,  having 
a  less  exuberant  soil,  a  less  imposing  aspect,  and  displaying  in 
all  her  physical  phenomena  much  greater  feebleness — ^it  was 
easier  for  Man  to  discard  the  superstitions  which  Nature  sug- 
gested to  his  imagination;  and  it  was  also  easier  for  him  to 
effect,  not,  indeed,  a  just  division  of  wealth,  but  something 
nearer  to  it,  than  was  practicable  in  the  older  countries. 

Hence  it  is  that,  looking  at  the  history  of  the  world  as  a 
whole,  the  tendency  has  been,  in  Europe,  to  subordinate  nature 
to  man  ;  out  of  Europe,  to  subordinate  man  to  nature.  To  this 
there  are  in  barbarous  countries,  several  exceptions ;  but  in 
civilized  countries  the  rule  has  been  universal  The  great  divi- 
sion, therefore,  between  European  civilization  and  non-European 
civiUzation,  is  the  basis  of  the  philosophy  of  history,  since  it 
suggests  the  important  consideration,  that  if  we  would  under- 
stand, for  instance,  the  history  of  India,  we  must  make  the  ex- 
ternal world  our  first  study,  because  it  has  influenced  man  more 
than  man  has  influenced  it    If^  on  the  other  hand,  we  would 
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understand  the  history  of  a  country  like  France  or  England,  we 
mnst  make  man  our  principal  study,  because  nature  being  com- 
paratively weak,  every  step  in  the  great  prepress  has  increased 
the  dominion  of  the  human  mind  over  the  i^ncies  of  the  exter- 
nal world.  Even  in  those  countries  where  the  power  of  man 
has  reached  the  highest  point,  the  pressure  of  nature  is  still  im- 
mense ;  but  it  diminishes  in  each  succeeding  generation,  because 
our  increasing  hiowledge  enables  us  not  so  much  to  control  nature, 
as  to  foretell  her  movements,  and  thus  obviate  many  of  the  evils 
she  would  otherwise  occasion.  How  successful  our  efforts  have 
been,  is  evident  from  the  &cty  that  the  average  duration  of  life 
constantly  becomes  longer,  and  the  number  of  inevitable  dangers 
fewer ;  and  what  makes  this  the  more  remarkable  is,  that  the 
curiosity  of  men  is  keener,  and  their  contact  with  each  other 
closer,  than  in  any  former  period ;  so  that  while  apparent  haz- 
ards are  multiplied,  we  find  from  experience  that  real  hazards 
are,  on  the  whole,  diminished.^ 
r  I{y  therefore,  we  take  the  largest  possible  view  of  the  history 
of  Europe,  and  confine  ourselves  entirely  to  the  primary  cause 
of  its  superiority  over  other  parts  of  the  world,  we  must  resolve 
it  into  the  encroachment  of  the  mind  of  man  upon  the  organic 
and  inoiganic  forces  of  nature.  To  this  all  other  causes  are  sub- 
ordinate.* For  we  have  seen  that  wherever  the  powers  of  nature 
reached  a  certain  height,  the  national  civilization  was  irregularly 
developed,  and  the  advance  of  the  civilization  stopped.  The  first 
essentud  was,  to  limit  the  interference  of  these  physical  pheno* 
mena ;  and  that  was  most  likely  to  be  accompliished  wh«re  the 
phenomena  were  feeblest  and  least  imposing.  This  was  the  case 
with  Europe ;  it  is  accordingly  in  Europe  alone,  that  man  has 
really  succeeded  in  taming  the  energies  of  nature,  bending  them 

>  This  dinimitioii  of  cwnaltiei  is  nndonbtedlj  one  cause,  ihoogfa  a  sttgfat  one, 
of  the  increased  duration  of  life ;  but  the  most  active  cause  is  a  general  imnroTe- 
ment  in  the  physical  condition  of  man :  see  Sir  B.  Srodi^s  JLecturea  on  PathcUgy 
and  Surgery^  p.  212 ;  and  for  proof  that  civilised  men  are  stronger  than  uncivilized 
ones,  see  Qu^tlH  nor  VHcmmey  vol.  ii.  pp.  67,  272 ;  Lawrma^tLeehtretonMan,  pp. 
276,  276 ;  Mlit'i  Pofynuian  Remarckn,  vol.  i.  p.  98 ;  WhaUly'9  Lecture$  on  Folit- 
ieal  Economy^  8vo,  1881,  p.  69 ;  Journal  of  ike  Statutieal  Society ^  vol.  xvii.  pp.  82, 
88 ;  Dufcnk,  Traiii  tU  BUOUHque,  p.  107  ;  HamUn^s  JMUal  SUUuties,  p.  282. 

*  The  general  social  consequences  of  this  I  shall  hereafUr  consider;  but  the 
mere  economical  consequences  are  well  expressed  by  Mr.  Mill :  *'  Of  the  features 
which  characterize  this  progrc^ve  economical  movement  of  civilized  nations,  that 
which  first  excites  attention,  through  its  intimate  connexion  with  the  phenomena  of 
Production,  is  the  perpetual,  and,  so  &r  as  human  foresight  can  extend,  the  unlim- 
ited growth  of  man's  power  over  nature.  Our  knowledge  of  the  properties  and  laws 
of  phydcal  objiects  shows  no  sign  of  approaching  its  ultmiate  boundaries ;  it  is  ad- 
vancing more  rapidly,  and  in  a  greater  number  of  directions  at  once,  than  m  any 
KBvious  age  or  generation,  and  aflbrding  such  frequent  gUmpeesof  unexplofed  fields 
yond,  as  to  Justify  the  belief  that  our  acquaintance  with  nature  is  still  almost  in 
its  infancy.**    JiUr$  Principie$  af  Poliiieal  Economy,  vol  it  pp.  246-7. 
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to  hig  own  will,  tunung  them  aside  from  thdr  ordinaiy  conne, 
and  compelling  them  to  minister  to  his  happiness,  and  snhserve 
the  general  purposes  of  human  life. 

All  around  us  are  the  traces  of  this  glorious  and  successful 
struggle.  Indeed,  it  seems  as  if  in  Europe  there  was  nothing 
man  feared  to  attempt.  The  invasions  of  the  sea  repelled,  and 
whde  proYinoes,  as  in  the  case  of  Holland,  rescuM  firom  its 
grasp ;  mountains  cut  through,  and  turned  into  level  roads ;  soils 
of  the  most  obstinate  sterility  becoming  exuberant,  from  the 
mere  advance  of  chemical  knowledge  :  while,  in  regard  to  electric 
phenomena^  we  see  the  subtlest,  &e  most  rapid,  and  the  most 
mysterious  of  all  forces,  made  the  medium  of  thought,  and  obey- 
ing even  the  most  capricious  behests  of  the  human  mind. 

In  other  instances,  where  the  products  of  the  external  world 
have  been  refractory,  man  has  succeeded  in  destroying  what  he 
could  hardly  hope  to  subjugate.  The  most  cruel  dieaees,  such 
as  the  plague,  properly  so  called,  and  the  leprosy  of  the  Middle 
Ages,'  have  entirely  disappeared  from  the  civilized  parts  of 
Europe;  and  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  they  should  ever  again 
be  seen  there.  Wild  beasts  and  birds  of  prey  have  been  extir- 
pated, and  are  no  longer  allowed  to  infest  the  haunts  of  civilized 
men.  Those  ^ightftil  fiunines,  by  which  Europe  used  to  be 
ravaged  several  times  in  every  century,^  have  ceased;  and  so 
successfully  have  we  grappled  with  them,  that  there  is  not  the 
slightest  fear  of  their  ever  returning  with  any  thing  like  their 
former  severity.  Indeed^  our  resources  are  now  so  great,  that  we 
could,  «t  worst,  only  suffer  from  a  slight  and  temporary  scarcity; 
since  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge,  the  evil  would  be  met 
at  the  outset  by  remedies  which  chemical  science  oduld  easily 
suggest.'  . 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  notice  how,  in  numerous  other  in- 
stances, the  progress  of  European  civilization  has  been  marked 

*  What  this  horrible  disease  once  was,  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact,  "  qn'au 
treiziftma  si^le  on  comptait  en  France  senlement,  deux  mille  leproseiies,  et  que  lliu- 
rojpe  entidre  renfermait  environ  dix  nenf  mille  6tablis8emens  semblables."  Sprengel^ 
SUtoire  de  la  MSdieine,  vol.  ii.  p.  8'74.  As  to  the  mortidity  caused  by  the  plague, 
see  Clot-Bey  de  la  Peste,  Paris,  1840,  pp.  62,  63,  186,  292. 

*  For  a  curious  list  of  famines,  see  an  essay  by  Mr.  Farr,  in  Journal  of  the  Bta- 
titiieal  Socittj^  rol.  iz.  pp.  159-168.  He  says,  that  in  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thir- 
teenth centuries,  the  average  was,  in  England,  one  famine  every  fourteen  years. 

*  In  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  highest  living  authorities,  famine  is,  even  in  the 
present  state  of  chemistry,  "  next  to  impossible.'*  Hereehete  JDieeouree  on  NatunA 
PhUoeopky^  p.  66.  Guvier  (^Reeueil  dee  Elogee^  vol  i.  p.  10)  says  that  we  have  suc- 
ceeded **  k  rendre  toute  famine  impossible.'*  See  also  Godwin  on  Popidaiiont  p.  600 ; 
and  for  a  purely  economical  argument  to  prove  the  impossibility  of  famine,  see  MilVe 
Prineiplea  cf  PoUtual  JBeonomy,  voL  ii.  p.  268 ;  and  compare  a  note  in  Rieardt^e 
Worke^  p.  191.  The  Irish  famine  may  seem  an  exception ;  but  it  eouhi  have  been 
easily  baffled  except  for  the  poverty  of  the  people,  which  frustrated  our  efforts  to 
reduce  it  to  a  dearth. 
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by  the  diminiflhed  influence  of  the  external  world:  I  mean,  of 
course,  those  peculiarities  of  the  external  world  which  have  an 
existence  independent  of  the  wishes  of  man,  and  were  not  created 
bj  him.  The  most  advanced  nations  do,  in  their  present  state, 
owe  comparatively  little  to  those  original  features  of  nature 
which,  in  every  civilization  out  of  Europe,  exercised  unlimited 
power.  Thus,  in  Asia  and  elsewhere,  the  course  of  trade,  the 
extent  of  commerce,  and  many  similar  circumstances,  were  deter- 
mined by  the  existence  of  rivers,  by  the  facility  with  which  they 
could  be  navigated,  and  by  the  number  and  goodness  of  the  adjoining 
harbours.  But  in  Europe,  the  determining  cause  is,  not  so  much 
these  physical  peculiarities,  as  the  skiU  and  energy  of  man.  For- 
merly the  richest  countries  were  those  in  which  nature  was  most 
bountiful;  now  the  richest  countries  are  those  in  which  man  is 
most  active.  For  in  our  age  of  the  world,  if  nature  is  pansi- 
monious,  we  know  how  to  compensate  her  deficiencies.  If  a  river 
is  difficult  to  navigate,  or  a  country  difficult  to  traverse,  our 
engineers  can  correct  the  error,  and  remedy  the  evil.  If  we  have 
no  rivers,  we  make  canals;  if  we  have  no  natural  harbours,  we 
make  artificial  ones.  And  so  marked  is  this  tendency  to  impair 
the  authority  of  natural  phenomena,  that  it  is  seen  even  in  the 
distribution  of  the  people,  since,  in  the  most  civilized  parts  of 
Europe,  the  population  of  the  towns  is  every  where  outstripping 
that  of  the  countiy;  and  it  is  evident  that  the  more  men  con- 
gr^ate  in  great  cities,  the  more  they  will  become  accustomed  to 
draw  their  materials  of  thought  from  the  business  of  human  life, 
and  the  less  attention  they  wiU  pay  to  those  peculiarities  of  nature 
which  are  the  fertile  source  of  superstition,  and  by  which,  in 
every  civilization  out  of  Europe,  the  progress  of  man  was  arrested. 
From  these  facts  it  may  be  fairly  inferred,  that  the  advance 
I  of  European  civilization  is  characterized  by  a  diminishing  influ- 
ence of  physical  laws,  and  an  increasing  influence  of  mental  laws. 
The  complete  proof  of  this  generalization  can  be  collected  only 
from  histoiy;  and  therefore  I  must  reserve  a  large  share  of  the 
evidence  on  which  it  is  founded,  for  the  future  volumes  of  this 
work.  But  that  the  proposition  is  fundamentally  true,  must  be 
admitted  by  whoever,  in  addition  to  the  arguments  just  adduced, 
will  concede  two  premises,  neither  of  which  seem  susceptible  of 
much  dispute.  The  first  premiss  is,  that  we  are  in  possession  of 
no  evidence  that  the  powers  of  nature  have  ever  been  perma- 
nently increased ;  and  that  we  have  no  reason  to  expect  that  any 
such  increase  can  take  place.  The  other  premiss  is,  that  we  have 
abundant  evidence  that  the  resources  of  the  human  mind  have 
become  more  powerfiil,  more  numerous,  and  more  able  to  grapple 
with  the  difficulties  of  the  external  world;  because  every  fresh 
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aooeanon  to  our  knowledge  sappIieB  fresh  meaiuiy  with  whkh  we 
can  either  control  the  operations  of  nature,  or,  fisuling  in  that, 
can  foresee  the  consequenoeB,  and  thus  avoid  what  is  impossible 
to  prevent;  in  both  iostances,  dimiTiishing  the  pressure  exercised 
on  us  by  external  agents. 

If  these  premises  are  admitted,  we  are  led  to  a  conclusion 
which  is  of  great  value  for  the  purjiose  of  this  Introduction.  For 
if  the  measure  of  civilization  is  the  triumph  of  the  mind  over 
external  agents,  it  becomes  clear,  that  of  the  two  classes  of  laws 
which  regulate  the  pro^iess  of  mankind,  the  mental  class  is  more 
important  than  the  pnysicaL  This,  indeed,  is  assumed  by  one 
school  of  thinkers  as  a  matter  of  course,  though  I  am  not  aware 
that  its  demonstration  has  been  hitherto  attempted  by  any  thing 
even  approachii^  an  exhaustive  analysis.  The  question,  however, 
as  to  the  originality  of  my  arguments,  is  one  of  very  trifling 
moment;  but  what  we  have  to  notice  is,  that  in  the  present  stage 
of  our  inquiry,  the  problem  with  which  we  started  has  become 
simplified,  and  a  discovery  of  the  laws  of  European  history  is  re- 
solved, in  the  first  instance,  into  a  discovery  of  the  laws  of  the 
human  mind.  These  mental  laws,  when  ascertained,  will  be  the 
ultimate  basis  of  the  history  of  Europe;  the  physical  laws  will  be 
treated  as  of  minor  importance,  and  as  merely  giving  rise  to  dis- 
turbances, the  force  and  the  frequency  of  which  have,  during 
several  centuries,  perceptibly  dimmished. 

If  we  now  inquire  iuto  the  means  of  discovering  the  laws  of 
the  human  mind,  the  metaphysicians  are  ready  with  an  answer; 
and  they  refer  us  to  their  own  labours  as  supplying  a  satisfactory 
solution.  It  therefore  becomes  necessary  to  ascertain  the  value 
of  their  researches,  to  measure  the  extent  of  their  resources,  and, 
above  all,  to  test  the  validity  of  that  method  which  they  always 
follow,  and  by  which  alone,  as  they  assert,  great  truths  can  be 
elicited. 

The  metaphysical  method,  though  necessarily  branching  into 
two  divisions,  is,  in  its  origin,  always  the  same,  and  consists  in 
each  observer  studying  the  operations  of  his  own  mind.*  This 
is  the  direct  opposite  of  the  historical  method;  the  metaphysician 
studying  one  mind,  the  historian  studying  many  minds.  Now, 
the  first  remark  to  make  on  this  is,  that  the  metaphysical  method 
is  one  by  which  no  discovery  has  ever  yet  been  made  in  any 

*  '*  Ab  the  metaphysician  carriea  within  hinuelf  the  materials  of  his  reasoning, 
he  is  not  under  a  necessity  of  looking  abroad  for  subjects  of  speculation  or  amuse" 
ment."  Bte»arf$  Philosophy  of  the  Mind,  vol.  i.  p.  462 ;  and  the  same  remarlc,  al- 
most literally  repeated,  at  toL  id.  p.  260.  Locke  makes  what  passes  in  each  man's 
mind  the  sde  source  of  metaphysics,  and  the  sole  test  of  their  truth.  JSuay  eon 
ceming  Hwnan  Underttanding,  in  LcekeU  Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  18,  76,  79, 121, 146, 
162,  287,  ToL  iL  pp.  141,  248. 
VOL,  I. — 8 
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branch  of  knowledge.  Every  thing  we  at  present  know,  has  been 
ascertained  by  studying  phenomena,  from  which  all  casual  dis- 
turbances having  been  removed,  the  law  remains  as  a  conspicuous 
residue/  And  this  can  only  be  done  by  observations  so  numerous 
as  to  eliminate  the  disturbances,  or  else  by  experiments  so  del- 
icate as  to  isolate  the  phenomena.  One  of  these  conditions  is 
essential  to  all  inductive  science;  but  neither  of  them  does  the 
metaphysician  obey.  To  isolate  the  phenomenon  is  for  him  an 
impossibility;  since  no  man,  into  whatever  state  of  reverie  he 
may  be  thrown,  can  entirely  cut  himself  off  from  the  influence 
of  external  events,  which  must  produce  an  effect  on  his  mind, 
even  when  he  is  unconscious  of  their  presence.  As  to  the  pther 
condition,  it  is  by  the  metaphysician  set  at  open  defiance;  for  his 
whole  system  is  based  on  the  supposition  that,  by  studying  a 
single  mind,  he  can  get  the  laws  of  all  minds;  so  that  while  he, 
on  the  one  hand,  is  unable  to  isolate  his  observations  from  dis- 
turbances, he,  on  the  other  hand,  refuses  to  adopt  the  only 
remaining  precaution, — ^he  refuses  so  to  enlarge  his  survey  as 
to  eliminate  the  disturbances  by  which  his  observations  are 
troubled." 

This  is  the  first  and  fundamental  objection  to  which  meta- 
physicians are  exposed,  even  on  the  threshold  of  their  science. 
But  if  we  penetrate  a  Uttle  deeper,  we  shall  meet  with  another 
circumstance,  which,  though  less  obvious,  is  equally  decisive. 
Afler  the  metaphysician  has  taken  for  granted  that,  by  studying 
one  mind,  he  can  discover  the  laws  of  all  minds,  he  finds  himself 
involved  in  a  singular  di£B[culty  as  soon  as  he  begins  to  apply 
even  this  imperfect  method.  The  difficulty  to  which  I  allude  is 
one  which,  not  being  met  with  in  any  other  pursuit,  seems  to  have 
escaped  the  attention  of  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  meta- 
physical controversies.     To  understand,  therefore,  its  nature,  it 

^  The  deductiye  sciences  form,  of  course,  an  exception  to  this ;  but  the  whole 
theory  of  metaphjacs  is  founded  on  its  inductive  character,  and  on  the  supposition 
that  it  consists  of  generalized  observations,  and  that  from  them  alone  the  science  of 
mind  can  be  raised. 

'  These  remarks  are  onlj  applicable  to  those  who  follow  the  purely  metaphyseal 
method  of  investigation.  There  is,  however,  a  very  small  number  of  metaphysicians, 
among  whom  M.  Cousin  is  the  most  eminent  in  France,  in  whose  works  we  find 
larger  views,  and  an  attempt  to  connect  historical  inquiries  with  metaphysical  ones ; — 
thus  recognizing  the  necessity  of  verifying  their  original  speculations.  To  this 
method  there  can  be  no  objection,  provided  the  metaphysical  conclusions  are  merely 
regarded  as  hypotheses  which  require  verification  to  raise  them  to  theories.  But 
instead  of  this  cautious  proceeding,  the  almost  invariable  plan  is,  to  treat  the 
hjrpothesis  as  if  it  were  a  theory  already  proved,  and  as  if  there  remained  nothing 
to  do  but  to  give  historical  illustrations  of  truths  established  by  the  psychologist. 
This  confusion  between  illustration  and  verification,  appears  to  be  the  universal  fail- 
ing of  those  who,  like  Vico  andFichte,  speculate  upon  historical  phenomena  a  jwiort. 
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is  leqniflite  to  give  a  short  account  of  those  two  great  schools^  to 
one  of  which  fdl  metaphysicians  mnst  necessarily  belong. 

In  investigating  the  nature  of  the  human  mind,  according  to 
the  metaphysical  scheme,  there  are  two  methods  of  proceedmg, 
both  of  which  are  equally  obvious,  and  yet  both  of  which  lead  to 
entirely  different  results.  According  to  the  first  method,  the  in- 
quirer b^ns  by  ejuimining  his  sensations.  According  to  the  other 
method,  he  begin^y  examining  his  ideas.  These  two  methods 
always  have  led,  and  always  must  lead,  to  conclusions  diametri- 
cally opposed  to  each  other.  Nor  are  the  reasons  of  this  difficult 
to  understand.  In  metaphysics,  the  mind  is  the  instrument,  as 
well  as  the  material  on  which  the  instrument  is  employed.  The 
means  by  which  the  science  must  be  worked  out,  being  thus  the 
same  as  the  object  upon  which  it  works,  there  arises  a  difficulty 
of  a  very  peculiar  kmd.  This  difficulty  is,  the  impossibility  d 
taking  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole  of  the  mental  phe- 
nomena; because,  however  extensive  such  a  view  may  be,  it 
must  exclude  the  state  of  the  mind  by  which,  or  in  which,  the 
view  itself  is  taken.  Hence  we  may  perceive  what,  I  think,  is  a 
fundamental  difference  between  physical  and  metaphysical  in- 
quiries. In  physics,  there  are  several  methods  of  proceeding,  all 
of  which  lead  to  the  same  results.  But  in  metaphysics,  it  will 
invariably  be  found,  that  if  two  men  of  equal  ability,  and  equal 
honesty,  employ  different  methods  in  the  study  of  the  mind,  the 
conclusions  which  they  obtain  will  also  be  different.  To  those 
who  are  unversed  in  these  matters,  a  few  illustrations  will  set 
this  in  a  clearer  light.  Metaphysicians  who  begin  by  the  study 
of  ideas,  observe  in  their  own  minds  an  idea  of  space.  Whence, 
they  ask,  can  this  arise  ?  It  cannot,  they  say,  owe  its  origin  to 
the  senses,  because  the  senses  only  supply  what  is  finite  and 
contingent ;  whereas  the  idea  of  space  is  infinite  and  necessary.' 
It  is  infinite,  since  we  cannot  conceive  that  space  has  an  end; 
and  it  is  necessary,  since  we  caimot  conceive  the  possibility  of  its 

*  Compare  Steward  Philoiophy  of  the  Mind,  vol.  ii.  p.  194,  with  Counn,  HUt. 
de  la  Fhuoaaphiey  II.  s^rie,  voL  ii.  p.  92.  Among  the  Indian  metaphysicians,  there 
was  a  sect  which  declared  space  to  be  the  cause  of  all  things.  Journal  of  Anatie 
8oe,  vol.  vi.  pp.  268,  290.  See  also  the  DabUtan,  toI.  il.  p.  40 ;  which,  however, 
was  contrary  to  the  Vedas.  Bammohun  Boy  on  the  Vedt,  1832,  pp.  8,  111.  In 
Spain,  the  doctrine  of  the  infinity  of  space  is  heretical.  Doblado^e  Zettersy  p.  96 ; 
which  should  be  compared  with  the  objection  of  Irensus  against  the  Valentinians,  in 
Beaueoitre,  Hietoirede  Manichee,  vol.  ii.  p.  275.  For  the  different  theories  of  space, 
I  may,  moreover,  refer  to  Bitter's  Mitt,  of  Ancient  Fhiloeophy,  vol  i.  pp.  451,  478, 
477,  vol.  iL  p.  814,  vol.  iii.  pp.  195-204;  Cudworth's  Intellectual  System,  vol  i.  p. 
191,  vol.  iii.  pp.  230,  472;  Kriiik  der  reinen  Vemunft,  in  KantU  Werke,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
28,  62,  81,  120,  189,  147,  266,  834,  347 ;  Tennemann,  Oeschichie  der  PhUoeophie 
vol.  i.  p.  109,  vol.  iL  p.  808,  voL  iii  pp.  180-187,  vol.  iv.  p.  284,  vol.  v.  pp.  884-887. 
vol.  vi.  p.  99,  vol.  viii.  pp.  87,  88,  688,  voL  ix.  pp.  267,  865,  410,  vol  x.  p.  79,  vol. 
xi.  pp.  196  886-889. 
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non-exiBtence.  Thus  &r  the  idealiBt.  But  the  sensualist,  as  he 
is  called/ ° — ^he  who  begins,  not  with  ideas,  but  with  sensations, 
arrives  at  a  very  different  conclusion.  He  remarks,  that  we  can 
have  no  idea  of  space,  until  we  have  first  had  an  idea  of  objects; 
and  that  the  ideas  of  objects  can  only  be  the  results  of  the  sen- 
sations which  those  objects  excite.  As  to  the  idea  of  space  being 
necessary,  this,  he  says,  only  results  from  the  circumstance  that 
we  never  can  perceive  an  object  which  does  not  bear  a  certain 
position  to  some  other  object.  This  forms  an  indissoluble  asso- 
ciation between  the  idea  of  position  and  the  idea  of  an  object; 
and  as  this  association  is  constantly  repeated  before  us,  we  at 
length  find  ourselves  unable  to  conceive  an  object  without  posi- 
tion, or,  in  other  words,  without  space.  ^^  As  to  space  being 
infinite,  this,  he  says,  is  a  notion  we  get  by  conceiving  a  contin- 
ual addition  to  lines,  or  to  surfaces,  or  to  bulk,  which  are  the 
three  modifications  of  extension.^*  On  innumerable  other  points, 
we  find  the  same  discrepancy  between  the  two  schools.  The 
idealist,*'  for  example,  asserts  that  our  notions  of  cause,  of  time, 
of  personal  identity,  and  of  substance,  are  universal  and  neces- 
sary; that  they  are  simple;  and  that,  not  being  susceptible  of 
analysis,  they  must  be  referred  to  the  original  constitution  of  the 
mind."   On  the  other  hand,  the  sensationalist,  so  fiur  &om  recog- 

'*  This  is  the  title  conferred  bj  M.  Cousin  upon  nearly  all  the  greatest  English  meta- 
physicians, and  upon  Condillac  and  all  his  disciples  in  France,  their  system  haying 
"  le  nom  m^rit6  de  aensualisme/*  Cousin^  BUtoire  de  la  Fhilo$ophie^  II.  s6rie,  roL 
ii.  p.  88.  The  same  name  is  given  to  the  same  school,  in  FeucIUersleberCa  Medical 
Ptychology^  p.  62,  and  in  Henouard't  Histoire  de  la  MideciiUy  vol.  i.  p.  846,  vol.  ii. 
p.  868.  In  JoberfM  New  SyUem  ofPhiloiophy,  vol.  ii.  p.  884,  8vo,  1849,  it  is  called 
^*  sensationalism,"  which  seems  a  preferable  expression. 

"  This  is  very  ably  argued  by  Mr.  James  Hill  in  his  Anaiytia  of  the  Phenomena 
of  the  Human  ifind,  vol.  ii.  pp.  82,  98-95,  and  elsewhere.  Compare  JEeeay  con- 
eeming  Human  Underttonding^  in  Loeke^e  Wcrkt^  toL  L  pp.  147,  148,  164, 167,  and 
the  ingenious  distinction,  p.  198,  *' between  the  idea  of  the  infinity  of  space,  and  the 
idea  of  a  space  infinite.**  At  p.  208,  Locke  sarcastically  says,  **  But  yet,  after  all 
this,  there  being  men  who  persuade  themselves  that  they  have  clear,  positive,  com- 
prehensive, ideas  of  infinity,  it  is  fit  they  eqjoy  their  privilege ;  and  I  should  be  very 
glad  (with  some  others  that  I  know,  who  acknowledge  they  have  none  such)  to  be 
better  informed  by  their  communication.*' 

°  MUVe  AnalytU  of  the  Mind,  vol.  ii.  pp.  96,  97.  See  also  the  JSxaminaHon  of 
Makhranehe,  in  LoekeU  Worke^  vol.  viii.  pp.  248,  249 ;  and  MvXWe  ElemenU  of 
Phyeiologyy  vol.  ii.  p.  1081,  which  should  be  compared  with  C<mde^  Philoeophte 
Positive^  vol.  i.  p.  854. 

"  I  speak  of  idealists  in  opposition  to  sensationalists ;  though  the  word  idealist 
is  often  used  by  metaphysicians  in  a  very  different  sense.  On  the  different  kinds  of 
idealism,  see  JSTriHk  der  reinen  Vemunftf  and  Proleffomena  tu  jeder  kUnftiffen  Meta- 
phyeik,  in  Kante  Werke,  vol.  u.  pp.  228,  889,  voL  liL  pp.  204,  210,  806,  807. 
According  to  him,  the  Cartesian  idealism  is  empirical. 

'*  Thus,  Dugald  Stewart  (Phiheophieal  Eeeaye,  Edin.  1810,  p.  88)  tells  us  of 
**the  simple  idea  of  personal  identity.**  And  Reid  {Eeeaye  on  the  Powers  of  the 
Mindf  vol.  i.  p.  854^  says,  **  I  know  of  no  ideas  or  notions  that  have  a  better  claim 
to  be  accounted  simple  and  original  than  those  of  space  and  time.**  In  the 
Sanscrit  metaphysics,  time  is  ^*an  independent  cause."  See  the  Viehnu  Purana^ 
pp.  10,  216. 
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iiudng  the  simplicity  of  these  ideas,  considers  them  to  be  extremely 
comjSez,  and  loohi  upon  their  universality  and  necessity  as 
merely  the  resnlfof  a  fiequent  and  intimate  association.^' 

This  is  the  first  impo^nt  difference  which  is  inevitably  con- 
seqnent  on  the  adoption  of  different  methods.  The  idealist  is 
compelled  to  assert,  that  necessary  truths  and  contingent  truths 
hare  a  different  origin.'*  The  sensationalist  is  bound  to  affirm 
they  have  the  same  origin.'^  The  Airther  these  two  great  schools 
advance,  the  more  marked  does  their  divergence  become.  They 
are  at  open  war  in  every  department  of  morals,  of  philosophy, 
and  of  art.  The  idealists  say  that  all  men  have  essentially  the 
same  notion  of  the  good,  the  true,  and  the  beautiftd.  The  sen* 
sationalists  affirm  that  there  is  no  such  standard,  because  ideas 
depend  upon  sensations,  and  because  the  sensations  of  men  de- 
pend upon  the  changes  in  their  bodies,  and  upon  the  external 
events  by  which  their  bodies  are  affected. 

Such  is  a  short  specimen  of  the  opposite  conclusions  to  which 
the  ablest  metaphysicians  have  been  driven,  by  the  simple  cir- 
cumstance that  they  have  pursued  opposite  methods  of  investi- 
gation. And  this  is  the  more  important  to  observe,  because  after 
these  two  methods  have  been  employed,  the  resources  of  meta- 
physics are  evidently  exhausted.^'   Both  parties  agree  that  men- 

**  **  As  Space  is  a  comprehensive  word,  including  all  positions,  or  the  whole  of 
STnchronons  order,  so  Time  is  a  comprehensiye  word,  including  aJl  successions,  or 
tne  whole  of  successiye  order."  MUTt  Analysis  of  the  Mind^  toI.  ii.  p.  100 ;  and  on 
the  relation  of  time  to  memorj,  vol.  i.  p.  262.  In  JoberCs  New  System  of  PhUosofhy, 
Tol.  i.  p.  88,  it  is  said  that  ^^  time  is  nothing  but  the  succession  of  events,  and  we 
know  events  bj  experience  only.**  See  also  p.  188,  and  compare  respecting  time 
CondiUae,  TraiiS  des  Sensatums,  pp.  104-114,  222,  228,  881-888.  To  the  same  effect 
is  Essay  concerning  Human  Unaerstanding,  book  ii.  chap^  ziv.,  in  Lockis  Worhs^ 
vol.  i.  p.  168 ;  and  see  his  second  replj  to  the  Bishop  of  Worcester,  in  Worhs^  vol. 
iii.  pp.  414-416 ;  and  as  to  the  idea  of  substance,  see  vol.  i.  pp.  286-290,  292,  808, 
vol.  ill.  pp.  6,  10, 17. 

^  Reid  {Essays  on  the  P&wers  of  the  Mind^  vol.  1.  p.  281)  says,  that  necesstfy 
truth  **  cannot  be  the  conclusions  of  the  senses ;  for  our  senses  testily  only  what  is, 
and  not  what  must  necessarily  be."  See  also  vol.  ii.  pp.  68,  204,  289,  240,  281. 
The  same  distinction  is  peremptorily  asserted  in  WhevtelVs  Philosophy  of  the  In- 
ductive  Sciences^  Svo,  1847,  vol  i.  pp.  60-78, 140 ;  and  see  DvgM  Stewards  Philo- 
sophical Essays,  pp.  128,  124.  Sir  W.  Hamilton  (Additions  to  Kei^s  Works,  p.  764) 
says,  that  non-contingent  truths  **have  their  converse  absolutely  incogitable." 
But  this  learned  writer  does  not  mention  how  we  are  to  know  when  any  thing  is 
"  absolutely  incogitable."  That  we  cannot  cogitate  an  idea.  Is  certainlv  no  proof 
of  its  being  incogitable ;  for  it  may  be  cogitated  at  some  later  period,  wnen  knowl- 
edge is  more  advanced. 

"  This  is  asserted  by  all  the  followers  of  Locke ;  and  one  of  the  latest  productions 
of  that  school  declares,  that  ^*  to  say  that  necessary  truths  cannot  be  acquired  by 
experience,  is  to  deny  the  most  clear  evidence  of  our  senses  and  reason."  JoberCs 
New  System  of  Philosophy,  vol.  i.  p.  68. 

'"  To  avoid  misapprehension,  I  may  repeat,  that,  here  and  elsewhere,  I  mean  by 
metaphysics,  that  vast  body  of  literature  which  is  constructed  on  the  supposition 
that  the  laws  of  the  human  mind  can  be  generalized  solely  from  the  facts  of  in- 
dividual consciousness.    For  this  scheme,  the  word  '*  metaphysics  "  is  rather  incon- 
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tal  laws  can  only  be  discovered  by  studying  individual  mindSy 
and  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  mind  which  is  not  the  result 
either  of  reflection  or  of  sensation.  The  only  choice,  therefore, 
they  have  to  make,  is  between  subordinating  the  results  of  sen- 
sation to  the  laws  of  reflection,  or  else  subordinating  the  results 
of  reflection  to  the  laws  of  sensation.  Every  system  of  meta- 
physics has  been  constructed  according  to  one  of  these  schemes; 
and  this  must  always  continue  to  be  the  case,  because  when  the , 
two  schemes  are  added  together,  they  include  the  totality  of 
metaphysical  phenomena.  Each  process  is  equally  plausible;^' 
the  supporters  of  each  are  equally  confident;  and  by  the  very 
nature  of  the  dispute,  it  is  impossible  that  any  middle  l^rm 
should  be  found;  nor  can  there  ever  be  an  mnpire,  because  no  one 
can  mediate  between  metaphysical  controversies  without  being 
a  metaphysician,  and  no  one  can  be  a  metaphysician  without  being 
either  a  sensationalist  or  an  idealist ;  in  other  words,  without 
belonging  to  one  of  those  very  parties  whose  claims  he  professes 
to  judge.«° 

On  these  grounds,  we  must,  I  think,  arrive  at  the  conclusion, 

venient,  but  it  will  cause  no  confusion  if  this  definition  of  it  is  kept  in  view  by 
the  reader. 

"  What  a  celebrated  historian  of  philosophy  says  of  Flatomsm,  is  equally  true 
of  all  the  great  metaphysical  systems :  "  Pass  sie  ein  zusammenhangendes  harmo- 
nisches  Oanzes  ausmachen  (t.  0.  the  leading  propositions  of  it)  f  allt  in  die  Augen.** 
Thmemanfij  Otschkkte  der  PhUoaophie,  ToL  if.  p.  027.  And  yet  he  confesses  (vol 
ill.  p.  62)  of  it  and  the  opposite  system :  *^  und  wenn  man  auf  die  Beweise  siehet,  so 
ist  der  Empirismus  des  Aristoteles  nicht  besser  begriindet  als  der  Rationalismus  dcs 
Flato.*^  Kant  admits  that  there  can  be  only  one  true  system,  but  is  confident  that 
he  has  discoTCred  what  all  his  predecessors  hare  missed.  Die  Metaphynk  der  SUten, 
in  Kanfe  Werke^  vol.  t.  p.  6,  where  he  raises  the  question,  **  ob  es  wobl  mehr,  als 
eine  Philosophic  eeben  iLdnne.*^  In  the  Kritiky  and  in  the  Prolegomena  zu  Jeder 
k&nftiaen  MetaphyHkf  he  says  that  metaphysics  have  made  no  progress,  and 
that  the  study  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist.  'Werhe^  vol.  ii.  pp.  49,  60,  vol.  iii.  pp. 
166,  246. 

"  We  find  a  curious  instance  of  this,  in  the  attempt  made  by  M.  Cousin  to  found 
an  eclectic  school ;  for  this  very  able  and  learned  man  has  been  quite  unable  to 
avoid  the  one-sided  Tiew  which  is  to  eyery  metaphysician  an  essential  preliminary ; 
and  he  adopts  that  fundamental  distinction  between  necessary  ideas  and  contingent 
ideas,  by  which  the  idealist  is  separated  from  the  sensationalist :  **  la  grande  dlTision 
des  id^es  aujourdliui  6tablie  est  la  diyision  des  id6es  contingentes  et  des  id^es 
n^cessaires.**  CauHn^  BUt.  de  la  PhUoeophU,  II.  s6rie,  vol.  i.  p.  82 :  see  also  vol. 
ii.  p.  92,  and  the  same  work,  I.  s^rie,  vol.  i.  pp.  249.  267,  268,  811.  vol.  iii.  pp.  M- 
64.  M.  Ck)udn  constantly  contradicts  Locke,  and  then  says  he  has  refuted  that 
profound  and  vigorous  thinker ;  while  he  does  not  even  state  the  argiunents  of 
James  Mill,  who,  as  a  metaphydoian,  is  the  greatest  of  our  modem  sensationalbts, 
and  whose  views,  whether  right  or  wrong,  certainly  deserve  notice  from  an  eclectic 
historian  of  philosophy. 

Another  eclectic.  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  announces  {Dteetuehna  on  Philoeophy,  p. 
697)  "  an  undeveloped  philosophy,  which,  I  am  confident,  is  founded  upon  truth. 
To  this  confidence  I  have  come,  not  merely  through  the  convictions  of  my  own 
consciousness,  but  by  finding  in  this  system  a  centre  and  conciliation  for  the  most 
opposite  of  philosophical  opmions.**  But  at  p.  589,  he  summarily  disposes  of  one 
of  the  most  important  of  these  philosophicid  opinions  as  **  the  superficial  edifice 
of  Locke.»' 
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tiiAt  as  metaphyBicians  are  nnayoidablyy  and  by  the  yery  natute 
of  their  inqmry,  broken  up  into  two  completely  aDtagoniBtic 
Bchools,  the  relative  truth  of  which  there  are  no  means  of  ascer- 
taining; as  they,  moreover,  have  but  few  resonrces,  and  as  they 
use  those  resonrces  accordmg  to  a  method  by  which  no  other 
science  has  ever  been  developed, — we,  looking  at  these  things, 
onght  not  to  expect  that  they  can  supply  us  with  sufficient  data 
for  solving  those  great  problems  which  the  history  of  the  human 
mind  presents  to  our  view.  And  whoever  will  take  the  pains 
fairly  to  estimate  the  present  condition  of  mental  philosophy, 
must  admit  that,  notwithstanding  the  influence  it  has  always 
exercised  over  some  of  the  most  powerful  minds,  and  through 
them  over  society  at  large,  there  is,  nevertheless,  no  other  study 
which  has  been  so  ssealously  prosecuted,  so  long  continued,  and 
yet  remains  so  barren  of  results.  In  no  other  department  has 
there  been  so  much  movement,  and  so  little  progress.  Men  of 
eminent  abilities,  and  of  the  greatest  integrity  of  purpose,  have 
in  every  civilized  country,  for  many  centuries,  been  engaged  in 
metaphysical  inquiries;  and  yet  at  the  present  moment  their 
systems,  so  far  from  approximating  towards  truth,  are  diverging 
from  each  other  with  a  velocitv  which  seems  to  be  accelerated  by 
the  progress  of  knowledge.  The  incessant  rivahy  of  the  hostile 
schools,  the  violence  with  which  they  have  been  supported,  and 
the  exclusive  and  unphilosophic  confidence  with  winch  each  has 
advocated  its  own  method,— all  these  things  have  thrown  Ihe 
study  of  the  mind  into  a  conAision  only  to  be  compared  to  that 
in  which  the  study  of  religion  has  been  thrown  by  the  contro- 
versies of  theologians.*^  The  consequence  is,  that  if  we  except 
a  very  few  of  the  laws  of  association,  and  perhaps  I  may  add 
the  modem  theories  of  vision  and  of  touch,''  there  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  whole  compass  of  metaphysics  a  single  principle 
of  importance,  and  at  the  same  time  of  incontestable  truth. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  a  suspicion 
that  there  is  some  fundamental  error  in  the  manner  in  which 
these  inquiries  have  been  prosecuted.   For  my  own  part,  I  believe 

*'  Berkeley,  in  a  moment  of  candour,  inadvertently  confesses  what  is  very 
damaging  to  the  reputation  of  his  own  pursuits :  *'  Upon  ihe  whole,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  the  far  greater  part,  if  not  all,  of  those  difficulties  which  hare  hitherto 
amused  philosophers,  and  blocked  up  the  way  to  knowledge,  are  entirely  owing  to 
ourselves.  That  we  have  first  raised  a  dust,  and  then  complain  we  cannot  see.** 
FrineivUi  of  Euman  Ktwwledae,  in  Berkel^i  Workty  vol.  1.  p.  74.  Every  meta- 
physician and  theologian  should  get  this  sentence  by  heart :  **  That  we  have  first 
raised  a  dust,  and  then  complain  we  cannot  see.** 

**  Some  of  the  laws  of  association,  as  stated  by  Hume  and  Hartley,  are  capable 
of  historical  verification,  which  would  change  the  metaphysical  hypothesis  into  a 
scientific  theory.  Berkeley*s  theory  of  vision,  and  Brown^s  theory  of  touch,  have, 
in  the  same  way,  been  veriiOed  physiologically ;  so  that  we  now  Imow,  what  other- 
wise we  could  only  have  suspected. 
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that,  by  mere  obsenrationfl  of  our  own  minds,  and  even  by  such 
rude  experiments  as  we  are  able  to  make  upon  them,  it  will  be 
impossible  to  raise  psychology  to  a  science;  and  I  entertain 
very  little  doubt  that  metaphysics  can  only  be  successfully 
studied  by  an  investigation  of  history  so  comprehensive  as  to 
enable  us  to  understand  the  conditions  which  govern  the  move- 
ments of  the  human  race.** 

"  In  regard  to  one  of  the  difficulties  stated  in  this  chapter  as  impeding  meta* 
phjsidans,  it  is  only  just  to  quote  the  remarks  of  Kant:  **  Wle  aber  das  Ich,  der 
ich  denke,  von  dem  Ich,  das  sioh  selbst  ansohaut,  unterschieden  (indem  ich  mir  noch 
andere  Anschauungsart  wenigstens  als  moglich  vorstellen  )uam%  und  doch  mit  die- 
sem  letzteren  als  dasselbe  Sabject  einerlei  sei,  wie  ich  also  sagen  konne :  Ich  als 
Intelligenz  und  denkend  Subjecti  erkenne  mich  selbst  als  gedachtes  Object,  so  fern 
ich  mir  noch  iiber  das  in  der  Anschauung  segeben  bin,  nur,  sleich  anderen  Phano- 
menen^  nicht  wie  ich  Tor  dem  Verstande  bin,  sondem  wie  ich  mir  erscheine,  hat 
nicht  mehr  auch  nicht  weniger  Schwierigkeit  bei  sich,  als  wie  ich  mir  selbst  iiber- 
haupt  ein  Object  und  zwar  der  Anschaawig  und  innerer  Wahmehmungen  sein 
konne.^  KriHk  dar  retnen  Ftfmtm/K,  in  AafU'«  TTerAv,  vol  ii.  p.  144.  I  am 
very  willing  to  let  the  question  rest  on  this :  for  to  me  it  appears  that  both  cases 
are  not  only  equally  difficult,  but,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  are 
equally  impossible. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

MENTAL  LAWS  ARE  EITHER  MORAL  OR  INTELLECTUAL.  COMPARISON  OF 
MORAL  AND  INTELLECTUAL  LAWS,  AND  INQUIRY  INTO  THE  EFFECT 
PRODUCED  BY  BACH  ON  THE  PROGRESS  OF  SOCIETY 

In  the  preceding  chapter,  it  has,  I  trust,  been  made  apparent, 
that,  whatever  may  hereafter  be  the  case,  we,  looking  merely  at 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  must  pronounce  the  meta- 
physical method  to  be  unequal  to  the  task,  often  imposed  upon 
it,  of  discovering  the  laws  which  regulate  the  movements  of  the 
human  mind.  We  are,  therefore,  driven  to  the  only  remaining 
method,  according  to  which  mental  phenomena  are  to  be  studied, 
not  simply  as  they  appear  in  the  mind  of  the  individual  observer, 
but  as  they  appear  in  the  actions  of  mankind  at  large.  The 
essential  opposition  between  these  two  plans  is  very  obvious : 
but  it  may  perhaps  be  well  to  bring  forward  further  illustration 
of  the  resources  possessed  by  each  for  the  investigation  of  truth  ; 
and  for  this  purpose,  I  will  select  a  subject  which,  though  still 
imperfectly  understood,  supplies  a  beautiftd  instance  of  the  reg- 
ularity with  which,  imder  tiie  most  conflicting  circumstances,  the 
great  Laws  of  Nature  are  able  to  hold  their  course. 

The  case  to  which  I  refer,  is  that  of  the  proportion  kept  up 
in  the  births  of  the  sexes  ;  a  proportion  which  if  it  were  to  be 
greatly  disturbed  in  any  country,  even  for  a  single  generation, 
would  throw  society  into  the  most  serious  confusion,  and  would 
iniallibly  cause  a  great  increase  in  the  vices  of  the  people.^ 
Now,  it  has  always  been  suspected  that,  on  an  average,  the 
male  and  female  births  are  tolerably  equal ;  but,  until  very  re- 

*  Thus  we  find  that  the  Crusades,  by  diminishing  the  proportion  of  men  to  women 
in  Europe,  increased  licentiousness.  See  a  curious  passage  in  Sprengel^  SUtoire  de 
la  MideeirUf  vol.  ii.  p.  876.  In  Yucatan,  there  is  generally  a  considerable  excess  of 
women,  and  the  resmt  is  prejudicial  to  morals.  Btepheru^t  Central  America^  vol.  lii. 
pp.  880,  429.  On  the  other  hand,  respecting  the  state  of  society  produced  by  an 
excess  of  males,  see  MalUit  Northern  Aniiqvitieaj  p.  259 ;  Journal  of  Gtoffraphlsal 
Society^  vol.  xv.  p.  46,  vol.  xvi.  p.  807 ;  SoutheffB  Commonplace  Book^  third  series, 
p.  679. 
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cently,  no  one  could  tell  whether  or  not  they  are  precisely  equal, 
or,  if  unequal,  on  which  side  there  is  an  excess.'  The  births 
being  the  physical  result  of  physical  antecedents,  it  was  clearly 
seen  that  the  laws  of  the  births  must  be  in  those  antecedents  ; 
that  is  to  say,  that  the  causes  of  the  proportion  of  the  sexes  must 
reside  in  the  parents  themselves.'  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  question  arose,  if  it  was  not  possible  to  elucidate  this  diffi- 
culty by  our  knowledge  of  animal  physiology  ;  for  it  was  plausi- 
bly said,  "  Since  physiology  is  a  study  of  the  laws  of  the  body,* 
and  since  all  births  are  products  resulting  from  the  body,  it  fol- 
lows that  if  we  know  the  laws  of  the  body,  we  shall  know  the 
laws  of  the  birth."  This  was  the  view  taken  by  physiologists 
of  our  origin  ;'  and' this  is  precisely  the  view  taken  by  metaphy- 
sicians of  our  history.  Both  parties  believed  that  it  was  possi- 
ble at  once  to  rise  to  the  cause  of  the  phenomenon,  and  by 

*  On  this  question,  a  yarietv  of  conflicting  statements  may  be  seen4n  the  older 
writers.  Goodman,  early  in  the  seyenteenth  century,  supposed  that  more  females  were 
born  than  males.  Soutfurft  Cimnwnplace  Booky  third  series,  p.  696.  Turgot  {(Euvrt*^ 
Tol.  ii.  p.  247)  rightly  says,  *'il  nait  un  pen  plus  d^hommes  que  de  femmes:*^  but 
the  evidence  was  too  incomplete  to  make  this  more  than  a  lucky  guess ;  and  I  find 
that  eren  Herder,  writing  in  1785,  takes  for  granted  that  the  proportion  was  about 
equal :  **  ein  ziemliches  Gleichmass  in  den  Geburten  beider  Greschlechter  ^  (Ideen  tur 
GwchichtB^  vol.  ii.  p.  149),  and  was  sometimes  in  favour  of  girls,  "  ja  die  Nachrichten 
mehrerer  Reisenden  machen  es  wahrscheinlich,  daas  in  manchen  dieser  Gegenden 
wirklich  mehr  Tochter  als  Sohne  geboren  werden." 

'  A  question,  indeed,  has  been  raised  as  to  the  influence  exercised  by  the  state 
of  the  mind  during  the  period  of  orgasm.  But  whatever  this  iufluence  may  be,  it 
can  only  affect  the  subsequent  birth  urough  and  by  physical  antecedents,  which  in 
every  case  must  be  regarded  as  the  proximate  cause.  If,  therefore,  the  influence 
were  proved  to  exist,  we  should  stiU  have  to  search  for  physical  bws :  though  such 
laws  would  of  course  be  considered  merely  as  secondary  ones,  resolvable  into  some 
higher  generalization. 

*  Some  writers  treat  physiology  as  a  study  of  the  laws  of  life.  But  this,  looking 
at  the  subject  as  it  now  stands,  is  far  too  bold  a  step,  and  several  branches  of 
knowledge  will  have  to  be  raised  from  their  present  empirical  state,  before  the 
phenomena  of  life  can  be  scientifically  investigated.  The  more  rational  mode  seems 
to  be,  to  consider  physiology  and  anatomy  as  correlative:  the  first  forming  the 
dynamical,  and  the  second  forming  the  statical  part  of  the  study  of  organic 
stmcture. 

*  Voulcz-vous  savoir  de  quoi  depend  le  sexe  des  enfants  f  Femel  vous  r6pond, 
sur  la  foi  des  anciens,  qu^il  depend  des  qualit^s  de  la  semence  du  p6re  et  de  la  m^re.** 
lUniOuardy  SUtoire  de  la  Midedne,  Paris,  1846,  vol.  ii.  p.  106:  see  also,  at  p.  185, 
the  opinion  of  Hippocrates,  adopted  bv  Galen ;  and  similar  views  in  ZepelUHer^ 
Physiologie  MedteaUy  vol.  iv.  p.  882,  and  Sprenget^  Hist,  de  la  Medeciney  vol.  i.  pp. 
252,  810,  voL  ii.  p.  115,  voL  iv.  p.  62.  For  further  information  as  to  the  opinions 
which  have  been  held  respecting  the  orig^  of  sexes,  see  Beaueobre,  Hitioire  de 
ManiehSe^  vol.  ii.  p.  417  ;  AeicUie  Besearehee,  vol.  iii.  pp.  858,  861 ;  VUhnu  Purana^ 
p.  849 ;  Warke  of  Sir  William  Jonee,  vol.  iii.  p.  126 ;  liitter'e  Butory  of  Ancient 
Fhilotophy,  vol  111.  p.  191 ;  Denham  and  ClapperUnCe  AfricOy  pp.  828,  824 ;  Main' 

•    •       *        '  lohl  (Bu  •-•--■••• 


tefum,  LeUers  InidiUey  toL  ii.  p.  62 ;  and  the  view  of  Hohl  (BurdacKe  Phy 
vol.  ii.  p.  472),  **que  les  femmes  chez  lesquelles  pr^domine  le  syst^.me  art6riel  pro^ 
orient  des  gar^ons,  au  lieu  que  celles  dont  le  syst^me  veineux  a  la  predominance 
mettent  au  monde  des  filles.**  According  to  Anaxagoras,  the  question  was  extremely 
simple ;  jcol  Hf^wa  fiky  inth  r&v  Sf^iwj^,  (i^Xca  l\  hxh  rw¥  ipurrcfwy.  Diog,  Zaert.  ii. 
9,  ToL  i.  p.  85. 
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Btudyiog  its  laws  predict  the  phenomenon  itself.  The  physi- 
ologifit  said,  ^^  By  studying  individual  bodies,  and  thus  ascertain- 
ing the  laws  which  regulate  the  union  of  the  parents,  I  will  dis- 
cover the  proportion  of  the  sexes,  because  the  proportion  is  merely 
the  result  to  which  the  union  gives  rise/'  Just  m  the  same  way, 
the  metaphysician  says,  ^^  By  studying  individual  minds,  I  will 
ascertain  the  laws  which  govern  their  movements  ;  and  in  that 
way  I  will  predict  the  movements  of  mankind,  which  are  ob* 
viously  compounded  of  the  individual  movements/'*  These  are 
the  expectations  which  have  been  confidently  held  out,  by  physi- 
ologists respecting  the  laws  of  the  sexes,  and  by  metaphysicians 
respecting  the  laws  of  history.  Towards  the  fulfilment,  however, 
of  these  promises,  the  metaphysicians  have  done  absolutely  noth- 
ing ;  nor  have  the  physiologists  been  more  successful,  although 
their  views  have  the  support  of  anatomy,  which  admits  of  the 
employment  of  direct  experiment,  a  resource  unknown  to  meta- 
physics. But  towards  settling  the  present  question,  all  this 
availed  them  nothing ;  and  physiologists  are  not  yet  possessed 
of  a  single  fact  which  throws  any  light  on  this  problem  :  Is  the 
number  of  male  births  equal  to  female  births,  is  it  greater,  or  is 
it  less  ? 

These  are  questions  to  which  all  the  resources  of  physiologists, 
fix)m  Aristotle  down  to  our  own  time,  afford  no  means  of  reply.^ 

'  ^^  Le  m^taphysicien  se  Toit  oomme  1a  source  de  r^vidence  et  le  confident  de  Ut 
nature :  Moi  seul,  &t-il,  je  puis  g^n^ralifler  les  id^es,  et  d^couvrir  le  germe  des  4y4ne- 
ments  qui  se  d^yeloppeut  joumeUement  dans  le  monde  physique  et  moral ;  et  c'est 
par  moi  seul  que  rhomme  peut  Stre  6clair6.**  Belvetiut  de  VEiprit^  toI.  i  p.  86. 
Compare  Herder^  Ideen  zur  Oeachiehte  der  Memehheit,  toL  ii.  p.  105.  Thug  too  M. 
Cousin  {SUt.  de  la  Philoecphie,  II.  s^rie,  yoL  i.  p.  181)  says,  ''Le  fait  de  la  con- 
science transports  de  Findiyidu  dans  Tesp^e  et  dans  Thistoire,  est  la  clef  de  tous  les 
d^Teloppements  de  lliumanitS.*' 

^  Cobsidering  the  Tery  long  period  during  which  physiology  has  been  studied,  it 
is  remarkable  how  little  the  j^ysiologists  have  contributed  towards  the  great  and 
final  object  of  all  science,  namely  the  power  of  predicting  eyents.  To  me  it  appears 
that  the  two  principal  causes  of  this  are,  the  backwardness  of  chemistry,  and  the 
still  extremely  imperfect  state  of  the  microscope,  which  even  now  is  so  inaccurate 
an  instrument,  that  when  a  high  power  is  employed,  little  confidence  can  be  pUoed 
in  it ;  and  the  examination,  for  instance,  of  the  spermatozoa  has  led  to  the  most 
contradictory  results.  In  regard  to  chemistry,  MM.  Robin  and  Verdeil,  in  their 
recent  great  work,  have  ably  proved  what  manifold  relations  there  are  between  it 
and  the  further  progress  of  our  knowledge  of  the  animal  frame ;  though  I  venture 
to  think  that  these  eminent  writers  have  shown  occasionally  an  undue  disposition  to 
limit  the  application  of  chemical  laws  to  physiological  phenomena.  See  Robin  et 
Verdeil,  Chimie  Anatomiqve  et  Physiclogique,  Paris,  1863,  vol.  i.  pp.  20,  84,  167, 
887,  888,  487,  661,  vol  u.  pp.  186,  187,  608,  vol.  iu.  fp.  186,  144,  188,  281,  288, 
861,  647.  The  iocreasing  tendency  of  chemistry  to  bnng  under  its  control  what 
are  often  supposed  to  be  purely  organic  phenomena,  is  noticed  cautiously  in  Tuimer^e 
Chemistry,  vol  ii.  p.  1308,  London,  1847 ;  and  boldly  in  UebigU  Letters  an  Chemistry, 
1851,  pp.  260,  261.  The  connexion  between  chemistry  and  physiology  is  touched 
on  rather  too  hastily  in  BouUlandf  Philosophie  Midicale,  pp.  160,  267  ;  BrcMsais, 
Fxamen  des  Doctrines  Medicates^  vol.  iii.  p.  166 ;  Brodie's  Lectures  on  Pathology,  p. 
48;  Herde,  Traiti  d'Anatomie,  vol.  L  pp.  26,  26;  FeuehterslehefCs  Medical  Psy^ 
thology,  p.  88 ;  but  better  in  Hollands  Medical  Notes^  1839,  p.  270,  a  thoughtful  and 
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And  yet  at  the  present  day  we,  by  the  employment  of  what  now 
fleems  a  very  natural  method,  are  possesBed  of  a  truth  which  the 
united  abilities  of  a  long  series  of  eminent  men  failed  to  discover. 
By  the  simple  expedient  of  registering  the  number  of  births  and 
their  sezes  ;  by  extending  this  registration  over  several  years,  in 
different  countries, — ^we  have  been  able  to  eliminate  all  casual 
disturbances,  and  ascertain  the  existence  of  a  law  which,  expressed 
in  round  numbers,  is,  that  for  every  twenty  girls  there  are  bom 
twenty-one  boys  :  and  we  may  confidently  say,  that  although  the 
operations  of  this  law  are  of  course  liable  to  constant  aberra- 
tions, the  law  itself  is  so  powerftil,  that  we  know  of  no  country 
in  which  during  a  single  year  the  male  births  have  not  been 
greater  than  the  female  ones.^ 

The  importance  and  the  beautiAil  regularity  of  this  law, 
make  us  regret  that  it  still  remains  an  empirical  truth,  not  hav- 
ing yet  been  connected  with  the  physical  phenomena  by  which 
its  operations  are  caused.'    But  this  is  immaterial  to  my  present 

suggestiTe  work.  On  the  necessity  of  chemistry  for  increasing  onr  knowledge  of 
embryology,  compare  Wagner^s  Phynology^  pp.  181,  182  note,  with  Burdock^  ^aitS 
d$  Phyriologie^  vol.  It.  pp.  59,  168. 

'  It  used  to  be  supposed  that  some  of  the  eastern  countries  formed  an  exception 
to  this ;  but  more  precise  obserrations  have  contradicted  the  loose  statements  of  the 
earlier  trareUers,  and  in  no  part  of  the  world,  so  far  as  our  knowledge  extends,  are 
more  girls  bom  than  boys;  while  in  every  part  of  the  worid  for  which  we  have 
statistical  returns,  there  is  a  slight  excess  on  the  side  of  male  births.  Compare 
Martdm^t  IRsUry  of  Sumatra^  p.  284;  Raffles^  History  of  Java^  vol.  i.  pp.  81,  82 ; 
Bffkn  on  the  StaUgHes  of  the  Decean^  in  Reports  of  British  Association^  vol.  vi.  pp. 
246,  261,  262 ;  Ni^buhry  Description  de  VArdbie^  p.  68 ;  SumbokU^  Nouv.  JStpagne^ 
vol.  1.  p.  189;  JkrWUliam,  Medical  History  of  .Expedition  to  the  Niger^  p.  118; 
JSUiotson^s  Human  Physiology,  p.  796 ;  ThomsorCs  Hist,  of  Royal  Society,  p.  581 ; 
Sadler's  Law  of  Population,  vol.  L  pp.  507,  611,  voL  ii.  pp.  824,  385;  Paris  and 
Fonblanque's  Medical  Jwrisprudenee,  vol.  i.  p.  259;  Journal  of  Satist,  Soe.,  vol.  iiu 
pp.  268,  264,  vol.  xvii.  pp.  46,  123 ;  Journal  of  Oeographical  Soc.,  vol  xx.  p.  17  ; 
Fourth  Report  of  British  Association,  pp.  687,  689,  Report  for  1842,  pp.  144,  145  ; 
Transae.  of  Sections  for  1840,  p.  174,  for  1847,  p.  96,  for  1849.  p.  87 ;  Dufau^ 
IhntS  de  StatisHque,  pp.  24,  209,  210 ;  Burdaeh,  TraiU  de  Physiotogie,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
56,  57,  278,  274,  281,  vol.  v.  p.  878 ;  Hav^ns's  Medical  Statistics,  pp.  221,  222. 

*  In  Miller's  PhysMoay,  vol.  ii.  p.  1657,  a  work  of  great  authority,  it  is  said, 
that  **  the  causes  which  determine  the  sex  of  the  embryo  are  unknown,  although 
it  appears  that  the  relative  age  of  the  parents  has  some  influence  over  the  sex  of  the 
of^iriog."  That  the  relative  age  of  the  parents  does  affect  the  sex  of  their  children, 
may,  from  the  Immense  amount  of  evidence  now  collected,  be  considered  almost 
certain ;  but  M.  MiUler,  instead  of  referring  to  physiological  writers,  ought  to  have 
mentioned  that  the  statisticians,  and  not  the  physiologist^  were  the  first  to  make  this 
discovery.  On  this  curious  question,  see  Carpenters  Human  Physiology,  p.  746 ; 
Sadler's  Law  of  Population,  vol.  il  pp.  888,  886,  842 ;  Journal  of  Statistical  Society^ 
voL  iii.  pp.  268,  264.  In  regard  to  animals  below  man,  we  find  from  numerous  ex- 
periments, that  among  sheep  and  horses  the  age  of  the  parents  "  has  a  very  great 
general  influence  upon  the  sex"  of  the  offspring.  JSlliotson^s  Physiology,  pp.  708, 
709 ;  and  see  Oumer,  Progrh  des  Sciences  I^atureUes,  vol.  ii.  p.  406.  As  to  the 
relation  between  the  origin  of  sex  and  the  laws  of  arrested  development,  compare 
Geoffroy  Saint  HUaire,  Hist,  des  Anomalies  de  V  Organisation,  vol.  ii.  pp.  88,  84,  78» 
vol.  iii.  p.  278,  with  lAndley^s  Botany,  vol.  il.  p.  81.  In  Esqvirol,  Maladies  MentaUB^ 
vol.  L  p.  802,  there  is  a  singular  case  recorded  by  Lamotte,  which  would  seem  to 
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purpofle,  which  is  only  to  notice  the  method  by  which  the  di0- 
covery  has  been  made.  For  this  method  is  obvioualy  analogooa 
to  that  by  which  I  propose  to  investigate  the  operations  g£  the 
human  mind  ;  while  the  old  and  misuccessfid  method  is  analo- 
gous to  that  employed  by  the  metaphysicians.  As  long  as  physi- 
ologists attempted  to  ascertain  the  laws  of  the  proportion  of 
sexes  by  individual  experiments,  they  effected  absolutely  noth- 
ing towards  the  end  ihej  hoped  to  achieve.  But  when  men 
became  dissatisfied  with  these  individual  experiments,  and 
instead  of  them,  began  to  collect  observations  less  minute,  but 
more  comprehensive,  then  it  was  that  the  great  law  of  nature, 
for  which  during  many  centuries  they  had  vainly  searched,  first 
became  unfolded  to  their  view.  Precisely  in  the  same  way,  as 
long  as  the  human  mind  is  only  studied  according  to  the  narrow 
and  contracted  method  of  metaphysicians,  we  have  every  reason 
for  thinking  that  the  laws  which  regulate  its  movements  will 
remain  unknown.  If,  therefore,  we  wish  to  effect  any  thing  of 
real  moment,  it  becomes  necessary  that  we  should  discard  those 
old  schemes,  the  insufficiency  of  which  is  demonstrated  by  experi- 
ence as  well  as  by  reason;  and  that  we  should  substitute  in  their 
place  such  a  comprehensive  survey  of  &ctB  as  will  enable  us  to 
eliminate  those  disturbances  which,  owing  to  the  impossibility 
of  experiment,  we  shall  never  be  able  to  isolate. 

The  desire  that  I  feel  to  make  the  preliminary  views  of  this 
Introduction  per^tly  clear,  is  my  sole  apology  for  having  iatro- 
duced  a  digression  which,  though  adding  notlung  to  the  strength 
of  the  argument,  may  be  found  useful  as  illustrating  it,  and  will 
at  all  events  enable  ordinary  readers  to  appreciate  the  value  of 
the  proposed  method.  It  now  remains  for  us  to  ascertain  the 
manner  in  which,  by  the  application  of  this  method,  the  laws  of 
mental  progress  may  be  most  easily  discovered. 

If,  in  the  first  place,  we  ask  what  this  progress  is,  the  answer 
seems  very  simple  :  that  it  is  a  twofold  progress,  Moral  and 
Intellectual ;  the  first  having  more  immediate  relation  to  our 
duties,  the  second  to  our  knowledge.  This  is  a  classification 
which  has  been  frequently  laid  down,  and  with  which  most 
persons  are  familiar.  And  so  far  as  history  is  a  narration  of 
results,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  division  is  perfectly 
accurate.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  people  are  not  really 
advancing,  if,  on  the  one  hand,  their  increasing  ability  is  accom- 
panied by  increasing  vice,  or  if,  on  the  other  hand,  while  they  are 
becoming  more  virtuous,  they  likewise  become  more  ignorant. 
This  double  movement,  moral  and  intellectual,  is  essential  to 

connect  this  qneation  with  pathological  phenomena,  though  it  10  oncertain  whether 
the  epilepe^  was  an  effect  or  a  cognate  symptom. 
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the  very  idea  of  civilization,  and  includeB  the  entire  theory  of 
mental  progress.  To  be  wilKng  to  perform  our  duty  is  the  moral 
part ;  to  know  how  to  perform  it  is  the  intellectual  part :  while 
the  closer  these  two  parts  are  knit  together,  the  greater  the 
harmony  with  which  they  work;  and  the  more  accurately  the 
means  are  adapted  to  the  end,  the  more  completely  will  the 
scheme  of  our  life  be  accomplished,  and  the  more  securely  shall 
e  lay  a  foundation  for  the  further  advancement  of  mankind. 

A  question,  therefore,  now  arises  of  great  moment :  namely, 
which  of  these  two  parts  or  elements  of  mental  progress  is  the 
more  important.  For  the  progress  itself  being  the  result  of  their 
united  action,  it  becomes  necessary  to  ascertain  which  of  them 
works  more  powerfolly,  in  order  that  we  may  subordinate  the 
inferior  element  to  the  laws  of  the  superior  one.  If  the  advance 
of  civilization,  and  the  general  happiness  of  mankind,  depend 
more  on  their  moral  feelings  than  on  their  intellectual  knowledge, 
we  must  of  course  measure  the  progress  of  society  by  those  feel- 
ings ;  while  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  depends  principally  on  their 
knowledge,  we  must  take  as  our  standard  the  amount  and  suc- 
cess of  their  intellectual  activity.  As  soon  as  we  know  the 
relative  energy  of  these  two  components,  we  shall  treat  them 
according  to  the  usual  plan  for  investigating  truth  ;  that  is  to 
say,  we  shall  look  at  the  product  of  their  joint  action  as  obeying 
the  laws  of  the  more  powerful  agent,  whose  operations  are  casu-r 
ally  disturbed  by  the  inferior  laws  of  the  minor  agent. 

In  entering  into  this  inquiry,  we  are  met  by  a  preliminary 
difficulty,  arising  from  the  loose  and  careless  manner  in  which 
ordinary  language  is  employed  on  subjects  that  require  the 
greatest  nicety  and  precision.  For  the  expression.  Moral  and 
Intellectual  Progress,  is  suggestive  of  a  serious  fallacy.  In  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  generally  used,  it  conveys  an  idea  that 
the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties  of  men  are,  in  the  advance 
of  civilization,  naturally  more  acute  and  more  trustworthy  than 
they  were  formerly.  But  this,  though  it  may  possibly  be  true, 
has  never  been  proved.  It  may  be  that,  owing  to  some  physical 
causes  still  unknown,  the  average  capacity  of  the  brain  is,  if  we 
compare  long  periods  of  time,  becoming  gradually  greater ;  and 
that  therefore  the  mind,  which  acts  through  the  brain,  is,  even 
independently  of  education,  increasing  in  aptitude  and  in  the 
general  competence  of  its  views.*®     Such,  however,  is  still  our 

''  That  the  natural  powers  of  the  human  brain  are  improving  because  they  are 
capable  of  transmission,  is  a  favourite  doctrine  with  the  followers  of  GaU,  and  is 
adopted  by  M.  A.  Ck)mte  (Philosophie  Potitivfy  vol.  iv.  pp.  884,  886) ;  who,  however, 
admits  that  it  has  never  been  sufficiently  verified :  **  sans  que  toutefois  Texp^rience 
ait  encore  suffisamment  prononc6.**  Dr.  Prichard,  whose  habits  of  thought  were 
very  different,  seems,  nevertheless,  inclined  to  lean  in  this  direoUon ;  for  his  coin- 
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Ignorance  of  phyBical  laws,  and  so  completely  are  we  in  the  dark 
as  to  the  circamstances  which  regulate  the  hereditary  tranamis- 
gion  of  character,  temperament/'  and  other  peraonal  pecnliaritieSy 
that  we  must  consider  this  alleged  progress  as  a  very  doubtful 
point ;  and,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  we  cannot 
safely  assume  that  there  has  been  any  permanent  improvement 
in  the  moral  or  intellectual  faculties  of  man,  nor  have  we  any 
decisive  ground  for  saying  that  those  faculties  are  likely  to  be 
greater  in  an  infant  bom  in  the  most  civilized  part  of  Europe, 
tiian  in  one  bom  in  the  wildest  region  of  a  barbarous  country.'* 

paruon  of  skulls  led  him  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  present  inhabitants  of  Britain, 
"  either  as  the  retult  of  many  age$  of  greater  intellectual  cuUivaiion^  or  from  some 
other  cause,  have,  as  I  am  persuaded,  much  more  capacious  brain-cases  than  their 
forefathers."  Priehar^9  Fhyeieal  HiUwry  of  Mankind^  yol.  L  p.  805.  Even  if  this 
were  certain,  it  would  not  prove  that  the  contents  of  the  crania  were  altered,  though 
it  might  create  a  presumption ;  and  the  general  question  must,  I  think,  remain  un- 
settled until  the  researches  begun  by  Bldmenbach,  and  recently  continued  by  Morton, 
are  carried  out  imon  a  scale  far  more  comprehensive  than  has  hitherto  been  attempt- 
ed. Compare  Burdach^  TVaite  de  Phyeiologie^  vol.  it  p.  268 ;  where,  however,  tne 
question  is  not  stated  with  suiBcient  caution. 

"  None  of  the  laws  of  hereditary  descent  connected  with  the  formation  of  char- 
acter, have  yet  been  generalized;  nor  is  our  knowledge  much  more  advanced 
respecting  the  theory  of  temperaments,  which  still  remains  the  principal  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  the  plirenologists.  The  difficulties  attending  the  study  of  temperaments, 
and  the  obscurity  in  which  this  important  subject  is  shrouded,  may  be  estimated  bv 
whoever  will  compare  what  has  been  said  upon  it  by  the  foUowing  writers :  MAller$ 
Physioloay,  vol.  ii.  pp.  1406-UlO;  EUiotton' 9  Human  Physiology^  pp.  1069-1062; 
BlainviUej  Phynologie  Oinirale  et  ComparSe,  vol  i.  pp.  168,  264,  266,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
48,  180,  214,  828,  329,  vol  iii.  pp.  64,  74,  118,  148,  149,  284,  286 ;  WiUtanuTM 
PrincipleM  of  Medicine^  pp.  16,  17,  112,  113;  Oeoffroy  Saint  IRlaire^  Anomalies 
de  rOi^anisation^  vol  i.  pp.  186,  190;  JSronuais^  Examen  dee  Doctrines  Mediealee, 
vol.  i.  pp.  204,  205,  vol.  ill.  p.  276 ;  Benauard,  Sist.  de  la  Mideeine,  vol.  i.  p.  326 ; 
JSprengd^  Eiet.  de  la  MSdecine^  vol  i.  p.  880,  voL  ii.  p.  408,  vol  iii.  p.  21,  vol.  v.  p. 
825,  vol.  vi.  492 ;  Esquirol,  Maladies  Mentales,  vol.  i.  pp.  89,  226, 429,  594,  vol.  ii.  p. 
29 ;  Lepelletier,  Physiol,  Midkale,  vol.  L  pp.  189, 281,  vol  iii.  pp.  872-429,  VoL  iv.  pp. 
98,  128,  188,  148,  148,  177 ;  Henle,  Anatomie  GenSrale,  vol  i.  p.  474,  vol  ii.  pp. 
288,  289,  816 ;  Biehat,  Anatomie  Generals,  vol  i.  p.  207,  vol  iL  p.  444,  vol  iii.  pp. 
810,  607,  vol  iv.  pp.  281,  899,  400,  504;  Bichat,  sur  la  Vie,  pp.  80,  81,  284,  286; 
Phittips  on  SerofiUa,  p.  9;  Ikuehtersleben^s  Medical  Psychology,  pp.  148-145; 
(EuvresdeFontenelle,  Paris,  1766,  vol  v.  p.  110;  Cullen's  Works,  Edinb.  1827,  vol 
I  pp.  214-221 ;  Cabanis,  Rapports  du  Physioue  et  du  Moral,  pp.  76-88,  229-261, 
520-583 ;  Noble  on  the  Brain,  pp.  870-876 ;  Uomb^s  North  America,  vol  i.  pp.  126- 
128.  Latterly,  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  chemistry  of  the  blood  as  it  varies  in 
the  various  temperaments :  and  this  seems  a  more  satisfactory  method  than  the  old 
ptuk  of  merely  describing  the  obvious  symptoms  of  the  temperament.  Clark  on 
Animal  Physiology,  in  Fourth  Report  of  the  British  Association,  p.  126 ;  Simon^s 
Animal  Chemistry,  vol  i.  p.  236 ;   Wagner's  Physiology,  p.  262. 

'^  We  often  hear  of  hereditary  talents,  hereditary  vices,  and  hereditary  virtues ; 
but  whoever  will  criticaUy  examine  the  evidence  wiU  find  that  we  have  no  proof  of 
their  existence.  The  way  in  which  they  are  commonly  proved  is  in  the  highest 
degree  illogical ;  the  usual  course  being  for  writers  to  coUect  instances  of  some 
mental  peculiarity  found  in  a  parent  and  in  his  child,  and  then  to  infer  that  the 
peculiarity  was  bequeathed.  By  this  mode  of  reasoning  we  might  demonstrate  any 
proposition ;  since  in  all  large  fields  of  inquiry  there  are  a  sufficient  number  of 
empirical  coincidences  to  make  a  plausible  case  in  favour  of  whatever  view  a  man 
chooses  to  advocate.  But  this  is  not  the  way  in  which  truth  is  ^scovered ;  and  we 
ought  to  inquire  not  only  how  many  instances  there  are  of  hereditary  talents,  fto.. 
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Whatever,  therefore,  the  moral  and  intellectoal  progress  of 
men  may  be,  it  resolves  itself  not  into  a  progress  of  natural 
capacity,*'  but  into  a  prt^jress,  if  I  may  so  say,  of  opportunity  ; 
that  is,  an  improvement  in  the  circumstances  under  which  that 
capacity  after  birth  comes  into  play.  Here,  then,  lies  the  gist 
of  the  whole  matter.  The  progress  is  one,  not  of  internal  pow- 
er, but  of  external  advantage.  The  child  bom  in  a  civilized 
land,  is  not  likely,  as  such,  to  be  superior  to  one  bom  among 
barbarians ;  and  the  difference  which  ensues  between  the  acts 
of  the  two  children  will  be  caused,  so  &r  as  we  know,  solely  by 
the  pressure  of  external  circumstances ;  by  which  I  mean  the 
surrounding  opinions,  knowledge,  associations,  in  a  word,  the 
entire  mental  atmosphere  in  which  the  two  children  are  respec- 
tively nurtured. 

On  this  account  it  is  evident,  that  if  we  look  at  mankind  in 
the  aggregate,  their  moral  and  intellectual  conduct  is  regulated 
by  the  moral  and  intellectual  notions  prevalent  in  their  own 
time.  There  are,  of  course,  many  persons  who  will  rise  above 
those  notions,  and  many  others  who  will  sink  below  them.  But 
such  cases  are  exceptional,  and  form  a  very  small  proportion  of 
the  total  amount  of  those  who  are  nowise  remarkable  either  for 
good  or  for  evil.  An  immense  majority  of  men  must  always 
remain  in  a  middle  state,  neither  very  foolish  nor  very  able, 
neither  very  virtuous  nor  very  vicious,  but  slumbering  on  in  a 
peaceful  and  decent  mediocrity,  adopting  without  much  difficul- 
ty the  current  opinions  of  the  day,  making  no  inquiry,  exciting 
no  scandal,  causing  no  wonder,  just  holding  themselves  on  a 
level  with  their  generation,  and  noiselessly  conforming  to  the 

bat  how  many  instances  there  are  of  such  qualities  not  being  hereditary.  Until 
something  of  this  sort  is  attempted,  we  can  Imow  nothing  about  the  matter  induc- 
tiTely ;  while,  until  physiology  and  chemistry  are  much  more  advanced,  we  can  know 
nothmg  about  It  deductively. 

These  considerations  ought  to  prevent  us  from  reodving  statements  (Tbylor'a 
Medieal  JurUprudeneej  pp.  644,  678,  and  many  other  books)  which  positively  aflirm 
the  existence  of  hereditary  madness  and  hereditary  suidde ;  and  the  same  remark 
applies  to  hereditary  disease  (on  which  see  some  a&irable  observations  in  FMUips 
on  Scrofidoy  pp.  101-120,  London,  1846);  and  with  still  greater  force  does  it  apply 
to  hereditary  vices  and  hereditary  virtues ;  inasmuch  as  ethical  phenomena  have  not 
been  registered  as  carefully  as  physiological  ones,  and  thererore  our  conclusionB 
respecting  them  are  even  more  precarious. 

"  To  what  has  been  already  stated,  I  will  add  the  opinions  of  two  of  the  most 
profound  among  modem  thinkers.  **  Men,  I  think,  have  been  much  the  same  for 
natural  endowments  in  all  times."  Conduct  of  the  &ndentancUnff,  in  LoeMs  WcrkBy 
vol.  ii.  p.  861 .  "  Les  dispositions  primitives  agissent  6galement  ohes  les  peuples  barbares 
et  chez  les  peuples  policte;  ils  sont  vraisemblablement  les  mdmes  dans  tons  les  lieux 
et  dans  tous  les  terns.  .  .  .  Plus  il  y  aura  dliommes,  et  plus  vous  aurez  de  grands 
hommes  ou  dliommes  propres  A  devenir  grands."  Pro^rh  de  PSeprit  HwnMn^  in 
(Euvree  de  Iktrgot^  vol.  it  p.  264.    The  remarks  of  Dr.  Brown  {Leeiwee  on  the  Mmd^ 

S,  57),  if  I  rightly  understand  his  rhetorical  language,  apply  not  to  natural  capacity, 
ut  to  that  which  is  acquired :  see  the  end  of  his  ninth  I^ture. 
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standard  of  morals  and  of  knowledge  conunon  to  the  age  and 
country  in  which  they  live. 

Now,  it  requires  but  a  superficial  acquaintance  with  history 
to  be  aware  that  this  standard  is  constantly  changing,  and  that 
-  it  is  never  precisely  the  same  even  in  the  most  similar  countries, 
or  in  two  successive  generations  in  the  same  country.  The 
opinions  which  are  popular  in  any  nation,  vary  in  many  respects, 
almost  from  year  to  year  ;  and  what  in  one  period  is  attacked 
as  a  paradox  or  a  heresy,  is  in  another  period  welcomed  as  a 
sober  truth  ;  which,  however,  in  its  turn  is  replaced  by  some 
subsequent  novelty.  This  extreme  mutability  in  the  ordinary 
standard  of  human  actions,  shows  that  the  conditions  on  which 
the  standard  depends  must  themselves  be  very  mutable ;  and 
those  conditions,  whatever  they  may  be,  are  evidently  the  origi- 
nators of  the  moral  and  intellectual  conduct  of  the  great  average 
of  mankind. 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  basis  on  which  we  can  safely  proceed. 
We  know  that  the  main  cause  of  human  actions  is  extremely 
vtkriable ;  we  have  only,  therefore,  to  apply  this  test  to  any  set 
of  circumstances  which  are  supposed  to  be  the  cause,  and  if  we 
find  that  such  circiunstances  are  not  very  variable,  we  must 
infer  that  they  are  not  the  cause  we'  are  attempting  to  dis-* 
cover. 

Applying  this  test  to  moral  motives,  or  to  the  dictates  of 
what  is  called  moral  instinct,  we  shall  at  once  see  how  extremely 
small  is  the  influence  those  motives  have  exercised  over  the  pro- 
gress of  civilization.  For  there  is,  unquestionably,  nothing  to 
be  found  in  the  world  which  has  undergone  so  little  change  as 
those  great  dogmas  of  which  moral  systems  are  composed.  To 
do  good  to  others  ;  to  sacrifice  for  their  benefit  your  own  wishes  ; 
to  love  your  neighbour  as  yourself;  to  forgive  your  enemies; 
to  restrain  your  passions ;  to  honour  your  parents ;  to  respect 
those  who  are  set  over  you :  these,  and  a  few  others,  are  the 
sole  essentials  of  morals  ;  but  they  have  been  known  for  thou- 
sands of  years,  and  not  one  jot  or  tittle  has  been  added  to  thea 
by  all  the  sermons,  homilies,  and  text-books  which  moralists  and 
theologians  have  been  able  to  produce.** 

"  That  the  system  of  morals  propounded  in  the  New  Testament,  contained  no 
maxim  which  had  not  been  previously  enunciated,  and  that  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  passages  in  the  Apostolic  writings  are  quotations  from  Pagan  authors,  is 
well  known  to  every  scholar;  and  so  far  from  supplying,  as  some  suppose,  an 
objection  against  Christianity,  it  is  a  strong  recommendation  of  it,  as  indicating  the 
intimate  reUtion  between  the  doctrines  of  Christ  and  the  moral  sympathies  of  man- 
kind in  different  ages.  But  to  assert  that  Christianity  communicated  to  man  moral 
truths  previously  unknown,  argues,  on  the  part  of  the  assertor,  either  gross  ignorance 
or  else  wilful  fraud.  For  evidence  of  the  knowledge  of  moral  trut£  possessed  by 
barbarous  nations,  independently  of  Christianity,  and  for  the  most  part  previous  to 
VOL.  I. — ^9 
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But  if  we  contrast  this  stationaiy  aspect  of  moral  truths 
with  the  progressive  aspect  of  intellectual  truths,  the  difference 
is  indeed  startling.^^  AH  the  great  moral  systems  which  have 
exercised  much  influence,  have  been  fundamentally  the  same; 
aU  the  great  intellectual  systems  have  been  ftindamentally  * 
different.  In  reference  to  our  moral  conduct,  there  is  not  a 
single  principle  now  known  to  the  most  cultivated  Europeans, 
which  was  not  likewise  known  to  the  ancients.  In  reference  to 
the  conduct  of  our  intellect,  the  modems  have  not  only  made 
the  most  important  additions  to  every  department  of  knowledge 
that  the  ancients  ever  attempted  to  study,  but  besides  this,  they 
have  upset  and  revolutionized  the  old  methods  of  inquiry  ;  they 
have  consolidated  into  one  great  scheme  all  those  resources  of 
induction  which  Aristotle  alone  dimly  perceived  ;  and  they  have 
created  sciences,  the  faintest  idea  of  which  never  entered  the 
mind  of  the  boldest  thinker  antiquity  produced. 

These  are,  to  every  educated  man,  recognized  and  notorious 
facts  ;  and  the  inference  to  be  drawn  fix>m  them  is  immediately 
obvious.  Since  civilization  is  the  product  of  moral  and  intellefc- 
tual  agencies,  and  since  that  product  is  constantly  changing,  it 
evidently  cannot  be  regulated  by  the  stationary  agent ;  l^cause, 

its  promulgation,  compare  Maehay't  Beliffums  Development^  vol.  ii.  pp.  876-880 ; 
Mure'e  Hut.  of  Greek  Literature,  vol.  ii.  p.  898,  vol  iii.  p.  880 ;  PreeeottU  Hiktory 
of  Mexico,  vol  i.  p.  81 ;  MphinsUme'e  Huiory  of  India,  p.  47 ;  Worhe  of  Bir  W. 
jonee,  vol.  i.  pp.  87,  168,  vol.  iii.  pp.  105,  114;  MilVe  Bietory  of  India,  vol.  i.  p. 
419 ;  Bohlen,  daa  alte  Indien,  vol.  i.  pp.  864-866 ;  Beausobre,  metoire  de  Manichie, 
vol.  i.  pp.  818,  819;  Coleman^e  Myikology  of  the  Hindus,  p.  198;  Transac.  of  Boe. 
of  Bombay,  vol.  iii.  p.  198 ;  Traneae.  of  AsuUic  Society,  vol.  i.  p.  6,  vol.  iii.  pp.  288, 
284;  Aeiatie  Reaearehee,  vol.  vi.  p.  271,  vol.  vii.  p.  40,  vol.  xvi.  pp.  130,  277,  vol 
XX.  pp.  460,  461 ;  l%e  Dabistan,  vol.  i.  pp.  828,  838 ;  Catlin^e  North-American 
Indians,  vol.  ii.  p.  248 ;  8yme*s  Embassy  to  Ava,  vol.  ii.  p.  889 ;  D€nfis's  Chinese, 
vol.  i.  p.  196,  vol.  ii.  pp.  186,  238 ;  Jofumal  Asiatigue,  I.  s6rie,  vol.  iv.  p.  77, 
Paris,  1824. 

**  Sir  James  Mackintosh  was  so  struck  hj  the  stationary  character  of  moral 
principles,  that  he  denies  the  possibility  of  their  advance,  and  boldly  affirms  that  no 

further  discoveries  can  be  made  in  morals :  **  MoraUty  admits  no  discoveries 

More  than  three  thousand  years  have  elapsed  since  the  compomtion  of  the  Penta- 
teuch ;  and  let  any  man,  if  he  is  able,  tell  me  in  what  important  respect  the  rule  of 
life  has  varied  since  that  distant  period.  Let  the  Institutes  of  Menu  be  explored 
with  the  same  view ;  we  shall  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion.  Let  the  books  of  false 
religion  be  opened ;   it  will  be  found  that  their  moral  system  is,  in  all  its  grand 

features,  the  same The  fact  is  evident,  that  no  improvements  have  been  mule  in 

practical  morality The  facts  which  lead  to  the  formation  of  moral  rules  are 

as  accessible,  and  must  be  as  obvious,  to  the  simplest  barbarian  as  to  the  most 

enlightened  philosopher The  case  of  the  physical  and  speculative  sciences  is 

directly  opposite.    There  the  &cts  are  remote  and  scarcely  accessible 

From  the  countless  variety  of  the  facts  with  which  they  are  conversant,  it  is 
impossible  to  prescribe  any  bounds  to  their  fUture  improvement.  It  is  otherwise 
wiUi  morals.  They  have  hitherto  been  stationary ;  and,  in  my  opinion,  they  are 
likely  for  ever  to  continue  so."  Life  of  Mackintosh,  edited  by  his  Son,  London, 
1886,  vol.  L  pp.  119-122.  Condorcet  {Vie  de  Turyot,  p.  180)  says,  "La  morale  de 
toutes  lea  nations  a  M  la  mdme ; "  and  Kant  (Loyik,  in  KanCs  Werke,  vol.  i.  p. 
866)  '*  In  der  Moralphilosophie  sind  wir  nicht  weiter  gekommen,  als  die  Alten." 
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when  surrounding  circumBtances  are  unchanged,  a  stationary 
agent  can  only  produce  a  stationary  effect.  The  orAj  other  agent 
is  the  intellectual  ono  ;  and  that  this  is  the  real  mover  may  be 
proved  in  two  distinct  ways :  first,  because  being,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  either  moral  or  inteUectual,  and  being,  as  we  have 
also  seen,  not  moral,  it  must  be  intellectual;  and  secondly,  be- 
cause the  intellectual  principle  has  an  activity  and  a  capacity  for 
adaptation,  which,  as  I  undertake  to  show,  is  quite  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  extraordinary  progress  that,  during  several  cen- 
turies, Europe  has  continued  to  make. 

Such  are  the  main  arguments  by  which  my  view  is  supported; 
but  there  are  also  other  and  collateral  circumstances  which  are. 
well  worthy  of  consideration.  The  first  is,  that  the  inteUectual ' 
principle  is  not  only  fer  more  progressive  than  the  moral  princi- 
ple, but  is  also  fiir  more  permanent  in  its  results.  The  acquisi- 
tions made  by  the  intellect  are,  in  every  civilized  country,  care- 
fully preserved,  registered  in  certain  well-understood  formulas, 
and  protected  by  the  use  of  technical  and  scientific  language  ; 
they  are  easily  handed  down  firom  one  generation  to  another,  and 
thus  assuming  an  accessible,  or,  as  it  were,  a  tangible  form,  they 
often  infiuence  the  most  distant  posterity,  they  become  the  heir- 
looms of  mankind,  the  immortal  bequest  of  the  genius  to  which 
they  owe  their  birth.  But  the  good  deeds  effected  by  our  moral 
faculties  are  less  capable  of  transmission ;  they  are  of  a  more 
private  and  retiring  character ;  while,  as  the  motives  to  which 
they  owe  their  origin  are  generally  the  result  of  self-discipline  and 
of  self-sacrifice,  they  have  to  be  worked  out  by  every  man  for 
himself ;  and  thus,  begun  by  each  anew,  they  derive  little  bene- 
fit from  the  maxims  of  preceding  experience,  nor  can  they  well 
be  stored  up  for  the  use  of  ftiture  moralists.  The  consequence 
is,  that  although  moral  exceUence  is  more  amiable,  and  to  most 
persons  more  attractive,  than  intellectual  excellence,  still,  it  must 
be  confessed  that,  looking  at  ulterior  results,  it  is  far  less  active, 
less  permanent,  and,  as  I  shall  presently  prove,  less  productive 
of  real  good.  Indeed,  if  we  examine  the  effects  of  the  most 
active  philanthropy,  and  of  the  largest  and  most  disinterested 
kindness,  we  shall  find  that  those  effects  are,  comparatively 
speaking,  short-lived  ;  that  there  is  only  a  small  number  of 
individuals  they  come  in  contact  with  and  benefit ;  that  they 
rarely  survive  the  generation  which  witnessed  their  commence- 
ment ;  and  that,  when  they  take  the  more  durable  form 
of  founding  great  public  charities,  such  institutions  invariably 
fall,  first  into  abuse,  then  into  decay,  and  after  a  time  are  either 
destroyed,  or  perverted  £rom  their  original  intention,  mocking 
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the  eflfort  by  which  it  is  vainly  attempted  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  even  of  the  purest  and  most  energetic  benevolence. 

These  conclusions  are  no  doubt  very  unpalatable  ;  and  what 
makes  them  peculiarly  offensive  is,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
refiite  them.  For  the  deeper  we  penetrate  into  this  question, 
the  more  cleaily  shall  we  see  the  superiority  of  intellectual 
acquisitions  over  moral  feeling.'*  There  is  no  instance  on  record 
of  an  ignorant  man  who,  having  good  intentions,  and  supreme 
power  to  enforoe  them,  has  not  done  far  more  evil  than 
good.  And  whenever  the  intentions  have  been  very  eager, 
and  the  power  very  extensive,  the  evil  has  been  enormous. 
But  if  you  can  diminish  the  sincerity  of  that  man,  if  you 
can  mix  some  alloy  with  his  motives,  you  will  likewise  dimm- 
ish the  evil  which  he  works.  If  he  is  selfish  as  well  as 
ignorant,  it  will  often  happen  that  you  may  play  off  his  vice 
against  his  ignorance,  and  by  exciting  his  fears  restrain  his 
mischief.  If,  however,  he  has  no  fear,  if  he  is  entirely  imselfish, 
if  his  sole  object  is  the  good  of  others,  if  he  pursues  that  object 
with  enthusiasm,  upon  a  laige  scale,  and  with  disinterested 
zeal,  then  it  is  that  you  have  no  check  upon  him,  you  have  no 
means  of  preventing  the  calamities  which,  in  an  ignorant  age,  an 
ignorant  man  will  be  sure  to  inflict.  How  entirely  this  is  verified 
by  experience,  we  may  see  in  studying  the  history  of  religious 
persecution.  To  punish  even  a  single  man  for  his  religious 
tenets,  is  assuredly  a  crime  of  the  deepest  dye  ;  but  to  punish 
a  large  body  of  men,  to  persecute  an  entire  sect,  to  attempt  to 
extirpate  opinions,  which,  growing  out  of  the  state  of  society  in 
which  they  arise,  are  themselves  a  manifestation  of  the  marvel- 
lous and  luxuriant  fertility  of  the  human  mind, — ^to  do  this  is 
not  only  one  of  the  most  pernicious,  but  one  of  the  most  foolish 
acts  that  can  possibly  be  conceived.  Nevertheless,  it  is  an  un- 
doubted fact  that  an  overwhelming  majority  of  religious  perse- 
cutors have  been  men  of  the  purest  intentions,  of  the  most 
admirable  and  unsullied  morals.  It  is  impossible  that  this 
should  be  otherwise.  For  they  are  not  bad-intentioned  men, 
who  seek  to  enforce  opinions  which  they  believe  to  be  good. 
Still  less  are  they  bad  men,  who  are  so  regardless  of  temporal 
considerations  as  to  employ  all  the  resources  of  their  power,  not 
for  their  own  benefit,  but  for  the  purpose  of  propagating  a 
religion  which  they  think  necessary  to  the  future  happiness  of 
mankind.  Such  men  as  these  are  not  bad,  they  are  only  igno- 
rant ;   ignorant  of  the  nature  of  truth,  ignorant  of  the  gonse- 

"  One  part  of  the  argument  is  well  stated  by  Cuvier,  who  says,  "  Le  bien  que 
Fon  fait  aax  homines,  quelque  grand  qu'il  soit,  est  toujoura  passager ;  lee  v6ritte 
qu^on  leor  laisse  sont  ^ternelles."     Cuvier,  Elogte  HUUniquea,  toL  iL  p.  804^ 
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qnences  of  their  own  actB.  But  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  their 
motives  are  imimpeachable.  Indeed,  it  is  the  very  ardotur  of 
their  sincerity  which  warms  them  into  persecution.  It  is  the 
holy  zeal  by  which  they  are  fired,  that  quickens  their  fanaticism 
into  a  deadly  activity.  If  you  can  impress  any  man  with  an 
absorbing  conviction  of  the  supreme  importance  of  some  moral 
or  religious  doctrine ;  if  you  can  make  him  believe  that  those 
who  reject  that  doctrine  are  doomed  to  eternal  perdition  ;  if  you 
then  give  that  man  power,  and  by  means  of  his  ignorance  blind 
him  to  the  ulterior  consequences  of  his  own  act, — ^he  will  infalli- 
bly persecute  those  who  deny  his  doctrine ;  and  the  extent  of 
his  persecution  will  be  r^^ted  by  the  extent  of  his  sincerity. 
Diminish  the  sincerity,  and  you  wiU  diminish  the  persecution  ; 
in  other  words,  by  weakening  the  virtue  you  may  check  the  eviL 
This  is  a  truth  of  which  history  furnishes  such  innumerable 
examples,  that  to  deny  it  would  be  not  only  to  reject  the  plain- 
est and  most  conclusive  arguments,  but  to  refuse  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  every  age.  I  will  merely  select  two  cases,  which, 
from  the  entire  difference  in  their  circumstances,  are  very  appo- 
site as  illustrations :  the  first  being  from  the  history  of  Paganism 
the  other  from  the  history  of  Christianity ;  and  both  proving 
the  inability  of  moral  feelings  to  control  religious  persecu- 
tion. 

I.  The  Boman  emperors,  as  is  well  known,  subjected  the 
early  Christians  to  persecutions,  which,  though  they  have  been 
exaggerated,  were  frequent  and  very  grievous.  But,  what  to 
some  persons  must  appear  extremely  strange,  is,  that  among  the 
active  authors  of  these  cruelties,  we  find  tiie  names  of  the  best 
men  who  ever  sat  on  the  throne ;  while  the  worst  and  most 
infamous  princes  were  precisely  those  who  spared  the  Christians, 
and  took  no  heed  of  their  increase.  The  two  most  thoroughly 
depraved  of  all  the  emperors  were  certainly  Commodus  and 
Elagabulus;  neither  of  whom  persecuted  the  new  religion,  or 
indeed  adopted  any  measures  against  it.  They  were  too  reckless 
of  the  future,  too  selfish,  too  absorbed  in  their  own  in&mous 
pleasures,  to  mind  whether  truth  or  error  prevailed;  and  being 
thus  indifferent  to  the  welfare  of  their  subjects,  they  cared 
nothing  about  the  progress  of  a  creed,  which  they,  as  Pagan 
emperors,  were  bound  to  regard  as  a  fatal  and  impious  delusion. 
They,  therefore,  allowed  Christianity  to  run  its  course,  unchecked 
by  those  penal  laws  which  more  honest,  but  more  mistaken, 
rulers  would  assuredly  have  enacted,*^    We  find,  accordingly, 


n  tin 


*  The  first  year  of  Commodus  must  be  the  epoeha  oi  the  toleration.  From  all 
these  authorities,  it  appears  bejond  exception,  tiiat  Commodus  put  a  stop  to  the 
persecution  in  the  first  year  of  lus  reign. Not  one  writer,  either  heathen  or 
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that  the  great  enemy  of  Ohristianity  was  Marcus  Aurelius, 
a  man  of  kindly  temper,  and  of  fearless,  unflinching  honesty,  hut 
whose  reign  was  characterized  hy  a  persecution  fiiom  which  he 
would  have  refrained  had  he  been  less  in  earnest  about  the 
religion  of  his  fathers.*®  And  to  complete  the  argument,  it  may 
be  added,  that  the  last  and  one  of  the  most  strenuous  of  the 
opponents  of  Christianity,  who  occupied  the  throne  of  the 
CaBsars^  was  Julian;  a  prince  of  eminent  probity,  whose  opinions 
are  often  attacked,  but  against  whose  moral  conduct  even 
calumny  itself  has  hardly  breathed  a  suspicion." 

II.  The  second  illustration  is  supplied  by  Spain  ;  a  country 
of  which  it  must  be  confessed,  that  in  no  other  have  religious 
feelings  exercised  such  sway  over  the  affairs  of  men.  No  other 
European  nation  has  produced  so  many  ardent  and  disinterested 
missionaries,  zealous  self-denying  martyrs,  who  have  cheerfully 
sacrificed  their  lives  in  order  to  propagate  truths  which  they 
thought  necessary  to  be  known.  Nowhere  else  have  the  spirit- 
ual classes  been  so  long  in  the  ascendant ;  nowhere  else  are  the 
people  so  devout,  the  churches  so  crowded,  the  clergy  so  numer- 
ous. But  the  sincerity  and  the  honesty  of  purpose  by  which  the 
Spanish  people,  taken  as  a  whole,  have  always  been  marked,  have 
not  only  been  imable  to  prevent  religious  persecution,  but  have 
proved  the  means  of  encouraging  it.  If  the  nation  had  been 
more  lukewarm,  it  would  have  been  more  tolerant.     As  it  was, 

ChriBtian,  makes  Commodus  a  persecutor.*^  Letters  concerning  the  Thunderina 
Legion^  in  Moyle'i  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  266,  London,  1726.  "  Heliogabalus  also,  though 
in  other  respects  the  most  infamous  of  all  princes,  and  perhaps  the  most  odious  of 
all  mortals,  showed  no  marks  of  bitterness  or  aversion  to  the  disciples  of  Jesus.** 
MosheinCi  Ecel.  History^  vol.  i.  p.  66 :  see  also  MUman^a  History  of  Christianity, 
London,  1840,  rol  ii.  p.  225. 

^  Dr.  Milman  (HUtory  of  Ckriztianity,  1840,  vol.  ii.  p.  169)  says,  "A  blameless 
disciple  in  the  severest  school  of  philosophic  moralltv,  the  austerity  of  Marcus 
rivalled  that  of  the  Christians  in  its  contempt  of  the  follies  and  (Aversions  of  life; 
yet  his  native  kindliness  of  disposition  was  not  hardened  or  embittered  by  the 
severity  or  the  pride  of  his  philosophy.  With  Aurelius,  nevertheless,  Christianity 
found  not  only  a  fair  and  high-minded  competitor  for  the  command  of  the  human 
mind ;  not  only  a  rival  in  the  exaltation  of  the  soul  of  man  to  higher  views  and  more 
dignified  motives ;  but  a  violent  and  intolerant  persecutor.**  M.  Ouizot  compares 
him  with  Louis  IX.  of  France ;  and  certainly  there  was  in  both  an  evident  connexion 
between  sincerity  and  persecution :  "  Marc  Aurele  et  saint  Louis  sont  peut  ^tre  les 
deux  seuls  princes  qui,  en  toute  occasion,  aient  fait  de  leurs  croyances  morales  la 
premiere  r&gle  de  leur  conduite:  Marc  AurMe,  stoicien;  saint  Louis,  chr^tien.** 
Ouizot,  dvuisation  en  France,  voL  iv.  p.  142.  Even  Duplessis  Momay  {Mhn.  vol. 
iv.  p.  874)  calls  him  "  le  meilleur  des  empereurs  payens ;  **  and  Ritter  (^Hist.  of 
PhUos.  vol.  iv.  p.  222),  "  the  virtuous  and  noble  emperor.** 

"  Keander  (Eigtory  of  the  Churchy  vol.  i.  p.  122)  observes,  that  the  best  emperors 
opposed  Christianity,  and  that  the  worst  ones  were  indifferent  to  its  encroachments. 
The  same  remark,  in  regard  to  Marcus  and  Commodus,  is  made  by  Gibbon ;  Decline 
and  Fall,  chap.  xvi.  p.  220,  Lond.  1836.  Another  writer,  of  a  very  different  char- 
acter, ascribes  this  peculiarity  to  the  wiles  of  the  devil :  **  In  the  primitive  times, 
it  is  observed  that  the  best  emperors  were  some  of  them  stirred  up  by  Satan  to  be 
the  bitterest  persecutors  of  the  Church.**    Memoirs  of  Colonel  Hutekinson,  p.  86. 
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the  preservation  of  the  faith  became  the  first  consideration ;  and 
every  thing  being  sacrificed  to  this  one  object,  it  naturally  hap- 
pened that  zeal  begat  cruelty,  and  the  soil  i¥as  prepared  in  which 
the  Inquisition  took  root  and  fiourished.  The  supporters  of  that 
barbarous  institution  were  not  hypocrites,  but  enthusiasts. 
Hypocrites  are  for  the  most  part  too  supple  to  be  crueL  For 
cruelty  is  a  stem  and  unbending  passion  ;  while  hypocrisy  is  a 
&wning  and  flexible  art,  which  accommodates  itself  to  human 
feelings,  and  flatters  the  weakness  of  men  in  order  that  it  may 
gain  its  own  ends.  In  Spain,  the  earnestness  of  the  nation,  beinff 
concentrated  on  a  single  topic,  carried  every  thing  before  it ;  and 
hatred  of  heresy  becoming  a  habit,  persecution  of  heresy  was 
thought  a  duty.  The  conscientious  energy  with  which  that  duty 
was  fulfilled  is  seen  in  the  history  of  the  Spanish  Church.  In- 
deed, that  the  inquisitors  were  remarkable  for  an  undeviating 
and  incorruptible  integrity,  may  be  proved  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
and  firom  different  and  independent  sources  of  evidence.  This 
is  a  question  to  which  I  shall  hereafter  return  ;  but  there  are 
two  testimonies  which  I  cannot  omit,  because,  from  the  circum- 
stances attending  them,  they  are  peculiarly  unimpeachable. 
Llorente,  the  great  historian  of  the  Inquisition,  and  its  bitter 
enemy,  had  access  to  its  private  papers ;  and  yet,  with  the 
fullest  means  of  information,  he  does  not  even  insinuate  a  charge 
against  the  moral  character  of  the  inquisitors ;  but  while  ex- 
ecrating the  cruelty  of  their  conduct,  he  cannot  deny  the  purity 
of  their  intentions.'"  Thirty  years  earlier,  Townsend,  a  clergy- 
man of  the  Church  of  England,  published  his  valuable  work  on 
Spain  ;'^  and  though,  as  a  Protestant  and  an  Englishman,  he  had 
every  reason  to  be  prejudiced  against  the  infamous  system  which 
he  describes,  he  also  can  bring  no  charge  against  those  who  up- 
held it ;  but  having  occasion  to  mention  its  establishment  at 
Barcelona,  one  of  its  most  important  branches,  he  makes  the  re- 
markable admission,  that  all  its  members  are  men  of  worth,  and 
that  most  of  them  are  of  distinguished  humanity."* 

These  fiicts,  startling  as  they  are,  form  a  very  small  part  of 

^  Bj  which,  indeed,  he  is  Borelj  puzzled.  **  On  reconnaltra  mon  impartialiU 
dans  quelquescirconstances  oil  je  iaia  rem&rquer  chez  les  inquidteun  des  dispositions 
g6n6reu8es ;  ce  qui  me  porte  &  croire  que  les  atroces  sentences  rendues  par  ie  Saint- 
Office,  sout  plutdt  une  cons4qaence  de  see  lois  organiques,  qu*un  efTet  do  caract^re 
papticulier  de  ses  membres.**  LUyrente^  Histoire  Oritiqu4  de  rinquintumtPJkpagWy 
Tol.  i.  p.  xxiii. :  compare  yoL  ii.  pp.  267,  268,  toI  ir.  p.  168. 

*'  Highly  spoken  of  by  the  late  Blanco  White,  a  most  competent  judge.  See 
Dahlado^*  Lettera  fnm,  Spain,  p.  6. 

"  "  It  is,  however,  uniyersally  acknowledged,  for  the  credit  of  Ae  corps  at  Bar- 
celona,  that  all  its  members  are  men  of  worth,  and  most  of  them  distinguished 
for  humanity.''  Taunmnd't  Journey  ihrauffh  Spain  in  1786  and  1787,  voL  L  p.  122, 
Lond.  1792. 
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that  vast  mass  of  evidence  which  history  contains,  and  which  de- 
cisively proves  the  utter  inability  of  moral  feelings  to  diminish 
religious  persecution.  The  way  in  which  the  diminution  has 
been  really  effected  by  the  mere  progress  of  intellectual  acquire- 
ments, will  be  pointed  out  in  another  part  of  this  volume  ;  when 
we  shall  see  that  the  great  antagonist  of  intolerance  is  not  hu- 
manity, but  knowledge.  It  is  to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and 
to  that  alone,  that  we  owe  the  comparative  cessation  of  what  is 
unquestionably  the  greatest  evil  men  have  ever  inflicted  on  their 
own  species.  For  that  religious  persecution  is  a  greater  evil  than 
any  other,  is  apparent,  not  so  much  from  the  enormous  and  almost 
incredible  number  of  its  known  victims,**  as  from  the  feet  that 
the  unknown  must  be  far  more  numerous,  and  that  history  gives 
no  account  of  those  who  have  been  spared  in  the  body,  in  order 
that  they  might  suffer  in  the  mind.  We  hear  much  of  martyrs 
and  confessors — of  those  who  were  slain  by  the  sword,  or  con- 
sumed in  the  fire  ;  but  we  know  little  of  that  stiU  larger  number 
who,  by  the  mere  threat  of  persecution,  have  been  driven  into  an 
outward  abandonment  of  their  real  opinions;  and  who,  thus 
forced  into  an  apostasy  the  heart  abhors,  have  passed  the  re- 
mainder of  their  lives  in  the  practice  of  a  constant  and  humil- 
iating hypocrisy.  It  is  this  which  is  the  real  curse  of  religious 
persecution.  For  in  this  way,  men  being  constrained  to  mask 
their  thoughts,  there  arises  a  habit  of  securing  safety  by  false- 
hood, and  of  purchasing  impunity  with  deceit.  In  this  way, 
fraud  becomes  a  necessary  of  life ;  insincerity  is  made  a  daily 
custom ;  the  whole  tone  of  public  feeling  is  vitiated,  and  the 
gross  amount  of  vice  and  of  error  fearfully  increased.  Surely, 
then,  we  have  reason  to  say,  that,  compared  to  this,  all  other 
crimes  are  of  small  account ;  cmd  we  may  well  be  grateful  for 
that  increase  of  intellectual  pursuits,  which  has  destroyed  an  evil 
that  some  among  us  would  even  now  willingly  restore. 

The  principle  I  am  advocating   is  of  such  immense  im- 
portance in  practice  as  well  as  in  theory,  that  I  will  give  yet 

"  In  1546,  the  Venetian  ambassador  at  the  court  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 
stated,  in  an  official  report  to  his  own  government  on  his  return  home,  "  that  in 
Holland  and  in  Friesland,  more  than  30,000  persons  have  Stt£fered  death  at  the  hands 
of  justice  for  Anabaptist  errors.*'  Correspondence  of  Charlee  V,  and  kU  Ambaeea- 
dors^  edited  by  William  Bradford,  Lond.  8to,  1850,  p.  471.  In  Spain,  the  Inquisi- 
tion during  the  eighteen  years  of  Torquemada's  ministry,  punished,  according  to 
the  lowest  estimate,  upwards  of  105,000  persons,  of  whom  8600  were  burned. 
PrescaU^e  Hintory  of  Ferdinand  and  IscibeUa^  vol.  i.  p.  265.  In  Andalusia  aJone, 
during  a  single  year,  the  Inquisition  put  to  death  2000  Jews,  **  besides  17,000  who 
underwent  some  form  of  punishment  less  severe  than  that  of  the  stake.**  J%eknor^$ 
JSistory  of  Spanish  LUerature,  vol  L  p.  410.  For  other  statistical  evidence  on  this 
horrible  subject,  see  ZlorentSj  Histoire  de  rinqvisiiionf  vol.  i.  pp.  160, 229,  288,  289, 
279,  280,  406,  407,  455,  vol.  il.  ppl  77,  116,  876,  vol.  iv.  p.  81 ;  and,  above  all,  the 
summary  at  pp.  242-278. 
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another  instance  of  the  energy  with  which  it  works.  The  second 
greatest  evil  known  to  mankind — ^the  one  by  which,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  religious  persecution,  most  suffering  has  been  caused 
— ^is,  unquestionably,  the  practice  of  war.  That  this  barbarous 
pursuit  is,  in  the  progress  of  society,  steadily  declining,  must  be 
evident,  even  to  the  most  hasty  reader  of  European  history.*^  If 
we  compare  one  century  with  another,  we  shall  find  that  for  a 
very  long  period,  wars  have  been  becoming  less  frequent ;  and 
now  so  clearly  is  the  movement  marked,  that  until  the  late  com- 
mencement of  hostilities,  we  had  remained  at  peace  for  nearly 
forty  years :  a  circumstance  unparalleled,  not  only  in  our  own 
country,  but  also  in  the  annals  of  every  other  country  which  has 
been  important  enough  to  play  a  leading  part  in  the  affairs  of 
the  world.^  The* question  arises,  as  to  what  share  our  moral 
feelings  have  had  in  bringing  about  this  great  improvement. 
And  &  this  question  is  answered,  not  according  to  preconceived 
opinions,  but  accordiug  to  the  evidence  we  possess,  the  answer 
will  certainly  be,  that  those  feelings  have  had  no  share  at  aU. 
For  it  surely  will  not  be  pretended  that  the  modems  have  made 
any  discoveries  respecting  the  moral  evils  of  war.  On  this  head, 
nothing  is  now  known  that  has  not  been  known  for  many  cen- 
turies. That  defensive  wars  are  just,  and  that  offensive  wars  are 
unjust,  are  the  only  two  principles  which,  on  this  subject,  mor- 
alists are  able  to  teach.  These  two  principles  were  as  clearly  laid 
down,  as  well  understood,  and  as  universally  admitted,  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  when  there  was  never  a  week  without  war,  as  they 
are  at  the  present  moment,  when  war  is  deemed  a  rare  and  sin- 
gular occurrence.  Since,  then,  the  actions  of  men  respecting 
war  have  been  gradually  changing,  while  their  moral  knowledge 
respecting  it  has  not  been  changing,  it  is  palpably  evident,  that 
the  changeable  effect  has  not  been  produced  by  the  unchangeable 
cause.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  an  argument  more  decisive 
than  this.  If  it  can  be  proved  that,  during  the  last  thousand 
years,  moralists  or  theologians  have  pointed  out  a  single  evil 
caus^  by  war,  the  existence  of  which  was  unknown  to  their  pre- 
decessors,— ^if  this  can  be  proved,  I  will  abandon  the  view  for 
which  I  am  contending.  But  if,  as  I  most  confidently  assert, 
this  cannot  be  proved,  then  it  must  be  conceded,  that,  no  ad- 

**  On  the  dhniniBhed  loye  of  war,  which  is  even  more  marked  than  the  actual 
diminution  of  war,  see  some  interesting  remarks  in  ConUe^  Philotophie  Positive,  voL 
It.  pp.  488,  718,  vol.  Ti.  pp.  68,  424-486,  where  the  antagonism  between  the  military 
spirit  and  the  industrial  spirit  is,  on  the  whole,  well  worked  out ;  though  some  of  the 
leading  phenomena  hare  escaped  the  attention  of  this  eminent  philosopher,  from  his 
want  of  acquaintance  with  the  history  and  present  state  of  political  economy. 

*  In  Pellew^s  Life  of  Bidmouth^  1847,  vol.  ill.  p.  187,  this  prolonged  peace  is 
gravely  ascribed  to  ^*  the  wisdom  of  the  adjustment  of  1816 ;  *'  in  other  words,  to 
the  proceedings  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  I 
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ditions  having  been  made  on  this  subject  to  the  stock  of  morals, 
no  additions  can  have  been  made  to  the  result  which  the  morals 
produce.** 

Thus  far  as  to  the  influence  exercised  by  moral  feelings  in 
increasing  our  distaste  for  war.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
turn  to  the  human  intellect,  in  the  nanowest  sense  of  the  term, 
we  shall  find  that  every  great  increase  in  its  activity  has  been  a 
heavy  blow  to  the  warlike  spirit.  The  full  evidence  for  this,  I 
shall  hereafter  detail  at  considerable  length  ;  and  in  this  Intro- 
duction I  can  only  pretend  to  bring  forward  a  few  of  those  prom- 
inent points,  which,  being  on  the  siuface  of  history,  will  be  at  once 
understood. 

Of  these  points,  one  of  the  most  obvious  is,  that  every  im- 
portant addition  made  to  knowledge  increases  the  authority  of 
the  intellectual  classes,  by  increasing  the  resources  which  they 
have  to  wield.  Now,  the  antagonism  between  these  classes  and 
the  military  class  is  evident ;  it  is  the  antagonism  between 
thought  and  action,  between  the  internal  and  the  external,  be- 
tween argument  and  violence,  between  persuasion  and  force  ;  or 
to  sum  up  the  whole,  between  men  who  live  by  the  pursuits  of 
peace  and  those  who  live  by  the  practice  of  war.  Whatever, 
therefore,  is  fitvourable  to  one  class,  is  manifestly  unfavourable  to 
the  other.  Supposing  the  remaining  circumstances  to  be  the 
same,  it  must  happen,  that  as  the  intellectual  acquisitions  of  a 
people  increase,  their  love  of  war  will  diminish  ;  and  if  their  in- 
tellectual acquisitions  are  very  small,  their  love  of  war  will  be 
very  great.'^    In  perfectly  barbarous  countries,  there  are  no  in- 

**  Unless  more  zeal  has  been  displayed  in  the  diffomon  of  moral  and  religiouii 
principles ;  in  which  case  it  would  be  possible  for  the  principles  to  be  stationary, 
and  yet  their  effects  be  progresdve.  But  so  far  from  this,  it  is  certain  that  in  the 
Middle  Ages  there  were,  relatively  to  the  population,  more  churches  than  there  are 
now ;  the  spiritual  classes  were  far  more  numerous,  the  proselyting  spirit  far  more 
e^r,  and  there  was  a  much  stronger  determination  to  prevent  purely  scientific 
inferences  from  encroaching  on  ethical  ones.  Indeed,  during  the  Middle  Ages,  the 
moral  and  religious  literature  outweighed  all  the  profane  literature  put  together ; 
and  surpassed  it,  not  only  in  bulk,  but  also  in  the  ability  of  its  cultivators.  Now, 
however,  the  generalizations  of  moralists  have  ceased  to  control  the  affairs  of  men, 
and  have  made  way  for  the  larger  doctrine  of  expediency,  which  includes  all  inter- 
ests and  all  classes.  Systematic  writers  on  morals  reached  their  zenith  in  the 
thirteenth  century ;  fell  off  rapidly  after  that  period ;  were,  as  Coleridge  well  says, 
opposed  by  "  the  genius  of  Protestantism ;  **  and,  by  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century  became  extmct  in  the  most  civilized  countries ;  the  Duetor  JhtbUantium  of 
Jeremy  T&ylor  being  the  last  comprehensive  attempt  of  a  man  of  genius  to  mould 
society  solely  according  to  the  maxims  of  moralists.  Compare  two  interesting 
passages  in  MotheinCi  icUenoMt.  Hut,  vol.  L  p.  388,  and  CoUridg^t  FrUnd^  voL 
lu.  p.  104. 

**  Herder  boldly  asserts  that  man  originally,  and  by  virtue  of  his  organization, 
is  peaceably  disposed ;  but  this  opinion  is  decisively  refuted  by  the  immense  addi- 
tions which,  since  the  time  of  Herder,  have  been  made  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
feelings  and  habits  of  savages.  **  Indessen  ist*s  wahr,  dass  der  Bau  des  Mcnschen 
Torziiglich  anf  die  Yertheidlgung,  nicht  auf  den  Angriff  gerichtet  ist :   in  diesem 
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tellectual  acqnisitioiui ;  and  the  mind  being  a  blank  and  dreary 
n^aste,  the  onlyresouice  is  external  actiyity,'*  the  only  merit  per- 
sonal courage.  No  acconnt  ie  made  of  any  man,  nnless  he  has 
killed  an  enemy ;  and  the  more  he  has  Ulled,  the  greater  the 
reputation  he  enjoys.'*  This  is  the  purely  savage  state ;  and  it 
is  the  state  in  which  military  glory  is  most  esteemed,  and  miUtaiy 
men  most  respected.'^  From  this  firightful  debasement,  even  up 
to  the  summit  of  civilization,  there  is  a  long  series  of  consecutive 
steps  ;  gradations,  at  each  of  which  something  is  taken  from  the 
dominion  of  force,  and  something  given  to  the  authority  of  thought. 
Slowly,  and  one  by  one,  the  intellectual  and  pacific  classes  begin 
to  arise  ;  at  first  held  in  great  contempt  by  warriors,  but  never- 
theless gradually  gaining  ground,  increasing  in  number  and  in 
power,  and  at  each  increase  weakening  that  old  military  spirit, 
in  which  all  other  tendencies  had  formerly  been  absorbed.  Trade, 
commerce,  manu&ctures,  law,  diplomacy,  literature,  science,  phi- 
muss  ihm  die  Eunst  zu  Hulfe  kommen,  in  Jener  aber  ist  er  yon  Natur  das  kr&ftigste 
Gescbopf  der  Erde.  Seine  Gestalt  selbst  lehret  ibn  also  Friedlicbkeit,  nicht 
rftuberiflcbe  Mordverwustung, — der  Homanit&t  entea  MerlonaL"  Ideen  gur  Oe- 
aehiehte^  vol.  L  p.  185. 

"  Hence,  no  donbt,  tbat  acuteness  of  the  senses,  natural,  and  indeed  necessary, 
to  an  early  state  of  society,  and  which,  being  at  the  expense  of  the  reflecting  fac- 
ulties, assimilates  man  to  the  lower  animals.  See  CarpinUi'B  Human  PhytMlogy^ 
p.  404 ;  and  a  fine  paBsage  in  Herder't  Ideen  zwr  OetchtcJUe,  yoL  ii.  p.  12 :  "  Das  ab- 
stehende  thierische  Ohr,  das  gleichsam  immer  lauscht  und  horchet,  das  kleine  scharfc 
Auge,  das  in  der  weitesten  Feme  den  kleinsten  Bauch  oder  Staab  gewahr  wird,  der 
weisse  hervorbleckende,  knocbenbenagende  Zahn,  der  dicke  Hals  and  die  suriick- 
gebogene  Stellmig  ihres  Kopfes  auf  demselben.**  Compare  Frickcard'a  Phytical 
JRst.  of  Mankind^  vol.  i.  pp.  292,  298  ;  Azaray  Amiriqve  MSridionale,  vol.  ii.  p.  18; 
WrangeCa  Polar  Expedition,  p.  884;  Palhu'e  TVaveh  in  Kordofan,  pp.  182,  188. 

"  **  Among  some  Macedonian  tribes,  the  man  who  had  never  slain  an  enemy  was 
marked  by  a  degradmg  badge."  Orote^a  History  of  Oretce,  voL  xL  p.  897.  Among 
the  Dyaks  of  Borneo,  **a  man  cannot  marry  until  he  has  procured  a  human  head ; 
and  he  that  has  several  may  be  distinguished  by  his  proud  and  lofty  bearing,  for  it 
constitutes  his  patent  of  nobility.*^  Jbhrra  aeeount  of  Borneo,  in  Journal  ofAaiatie 
Society,  vol.  iv.  p.  181.  See  also  Oratofurd  on  Borneo,  in  Journal  of  Otog.  8oe.  voL 
xxiii.  pp.  77,  80.  And  for  similar  instances  of  this  absorption  of  all  other  ideas  into 
warlike  ones,  compare  Journal  of  Oeog.  Soe,  vol  x.  p.  867 ;  Mallefa  Northern  An- 
HquiiUs,  pp.  158, 169, 196 ;  l%irlwdra  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  pp.  226,  284,  vol  viii. 
p.  209 ;  Henderaon^a  History  of  BratU,  p.  475 ;  Southey'a  HiaUyry  of  Branl,  vol.  i. 
pp.  126,  248 ;  Aaiatie  Beaearehea,  vol.  ii.  p.  188,  vol  vii.  p.  198 ;  Tranaactiona  of 
Bombay  Society,  vol.  ii.  pp.  51,  52 ;  Hoakina^  Travela  in  Ethiopia,  p.  168 ;  Originea 
du  Droit,  in  (Euvrea  da  Michelet,  vol.  ii  pp.  888,  884  note.  Bo  also  the  Thracuns : 
yris  8i  i^ydntiv  irtfUraroy,  rh  (riy  iith  woK4twv  jcal  kfitorior,  acdCAAurroy.  Herodotua, 
book  V.  chap.  6,  vol.  iii.  p.  10,  edit.  Baehr. 

»  Malcohn  (Hiatory  of  Persia,  vol.  i.  p.  204)  says  of  the  Tartars,  **  There  is  only 
one  path  to  eminence,  that  of  military  renown."  Thus,  too,  in  the  Jnstitutea 
of  Tumour,  p.  269  :  "  He  only  is  equal  to  stations  of  power  and  dignity,  who  is  well 
acquainted  with  the  military  art,  and  with  the  various  modes  of  breaking  and  de- 
feating hostile  armies."  The  same  turn  of  mind  is  shown  in  the  frequency  and 
evident  delight  with  which  Homer  relates  battles — a  peculiarity  noticed  in  Mure*a 
Greek  Literature,  vol.  ii.  pp.  68,  64,  where  an  attempt  is  made  to  turn  it  into  an 
argument  to  prove  that  the  Homeric  poems  are  all  by  the  same  author ;  though  the 
more  legitimate  inference  would  be  that  the  poems  were  all  composed  in  a  bar- 
barous age. 
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loiophy, — all  tluese  things,  originally  unknown,  become  organized 
into  separate  studies,  each  study  having  a  separate  class,  and  each 
class  insisting  on  the  importance  of  its  own  pursuit.  Of  these 
classes,  some  are,  no  doubt,  less  pacific  than  others  ;  but  even 
those  which  are  the  least  pacific,  are,  of  course,  more  so  than  men 
whose  associations  are  entirely  military,  and  who  see  in  every 
fresh  war  that  chance  of  personal  distinction,  from  which,  during 
peace,  they  are  altogether  debaned.^^ 

Thus  it  is  that,  as  civilization  advances,  an  equipoise  is  es- 
tablished, and  military  ardour  is  balanced  by  motives  which 
none  but  a  cultivated  people  can  feeL  But  among  a  people 
whose  intellect  is  not  cultivated,  such  a  balance  can  never  exist 
Of  this  we  see  a  good  illustration  in  the  history  of  the  present 
war.»»  For  the  peculiarity  of  the  great  contest  in  which  we  are 
ei^aged  is,  that  it  was  produced,  not  by  the  conflicting  interests 
of  civilized  countries,  but  by  a  rupture  between  Bussia  and  Tur- 
key, the  two  most  barbarous  monarchies  now  remaining  in  Eu- 
rope. This  is  a  veiy  significant  fact.  It  is  highly  characteristic 
of  the  actual  condition  of  society,  that  a  peace  of  tmexampled 
length  should  have  been  broken,  not,  as  former  peaces  were  bro- 
ken, by  a  quarrel  between  two  civilized  nations,  but  by  the  en- 
croachments of  the  uncivilized  Bussians  on  the  still  more  unciv- 
ilized Turks.  At  an  earlier  period,  the  influence  of  intellectual^ 
and  therefore  pacific,  habits  was  indeed  constantly  increasing, 
but  was  still  too  weak,  even  in  the  most  advanced  countries,  to 
control  the  old  warlike  habits :  hence  there  arose  a  desire  for 
conquest  which  often  outweighed  all  other  feelings,  and  induced 
great  nations  like  France  and  England  to  attack  each  other  on 
the  slightest  pretence,  cmd  seek  every  opportunity  of  gratifying 
the  vindictive  hatred  with  which  both  contemplated  the  pros- 
perity of  their  neighbour.  Such,  however,  is  now  the  progress 
of  affairs,  that  these  two  nations,  laying  aside  the  peevish  and 

*'  To  the  prospect  of  personal  distinction,  there  was  formerly  added  that  of 
wealth ;  and  in  Europe,  daring  the  Middle  Ages,  war  was  a  verj  Incrative  profes- 
sion, owing  to  the  custom  of  exacting  heary  ransom  for  the  liberty  of  prisoners. 
See  Barrington's  learned  work.  Observations  on  the  Statutes,  pp.  890*398.  In  the 
reign  of  Richard  II.  "  a  war  with  France  was  esteemed  as  almost  the  only  method 
by  which  an  EngUsh  gentleman  could  become  rich.*^  Compare  Turner's  HtsU  of 
England,  vol.  ri.  p.  21.  Sainte  Palaye  {Memoifts  sur  Vaneienne  Chevalerie,  vol.  i.  p. 
811)  says,  "La  guerre  enrichissoit  alors  par  le  butin,  et  par  les  ran^ons,  celui  qui  la 
faisoit  avec  le  plus  de  valeur,  de  vigilance  et  d'actirit^.  La  ranfon  6toit,  ce  semble, 
pour  Tordinaire,  une  ann6e  des  revenus  du  prisonnier.'*  For  an  analogy  with  this, 
see  Rig  Veda  SanhitOf  vol.  i.  p.  208,  sec.  8,  and  vol.  ii.  p.  265,  sec.  18.  In  Europe, 
the  custom  of  paying  a  ransom  for  prisoners-of-war  survived  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
was  only  put  an  end  to  by  the  peace  of  Munster,  in  1648.  Manning's  Commentaries 
on  the  Lino  of  Nations,  1839,  p.  162;  and  on  the  profits  formerly  made,  pp.  Ifi?, 
158. 

**  I  wrote  this  in  1865. 
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imtable  jealousy  they  once  entertamed^  are  united  in  a  common 
cause,  and  have  drawn  the  sword,  not  for  selfish  purposes,  but 
to  protect  the  civilized  world  against  the  incursions  of  a  barba- 
rous foe. 

This  is  the  leading  feature  which  distinguishes  the  present 
war  from  its  predecessors.  That  a  peace  should  last  for  nearly 
forty  years,  and  should  then  be  interrupted,  not,  as  heretofore, 
by  hostilities  between  civilized  states,  but  by  the  ambition  of  the 
only  empire  which  is  at  once  powerful  and  uncivilized, — ^is  one 
of  many  pioo&  that  a  dislike  to  war  is  a  cultivated  taste  pecu- 
liar to  an  intellectual  people.  For  no  one  will  pretend  that  the 
military  predilections  of  Russia  are  caused  by  a  low  state  of 
morals,  or  by  a  disregard  of  religious  duties.  So  far  from  this, 
all  the  evidence  we  have,  shows  that  vicious  habits  are  not  more 
common  in  Russia  than  in  France  or  England  ;'*  and  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  Russians  submit  to  the  teachings  of  the  church 
with  a  docility  greater  than  that  displayed  by  their  civilized  op- 
ponents.'^ It  is,  therefore,  clear  that  Russia  is  a  warlike  coun- 
try, not  because  the  inhabitants  are  immoral,  but  because  they 
are  unintellectual.  The  fault  is  in  the  head,  not  in  the  heart. 
In  Russia,  the  national  intellect  being  little  cultivated,  the  in- 
tellectual classes  lack  influence  ;  the  military  class,  therefore,  is 
supreme.  In  this  early  stage  of  society,  there  is  as  yet  no  mid- 
dle rank,*'  and  consequently  the  thoughtfid  and  pacific  habits 
which  spring  from  the  middle  ranks  have  no  existence.  The 
minds  of  men,  deprived  of  mental  pursuits,"  naturally  turn  to 

"*  Indeed  some  have  sapposed  that  there  is  lesa  immorality  in  Russia  than  in 
Western  Europe ;  but  this  idea  is  probably  erroneous.  See  Stirling'*  Bussia,  Lond. 
1841,  pp.  69,  60.  The  benerolence  and  charitable  disposition  of  the  Russians  are 
attested  by  Pinkerton,  who  bad  good  means  of  information,  and  was  by  no  means 
prejudiced  in  their  favour.  See  Pinkeri&n'a  JRustia,  Lond.  1888,  pp.  836,  886.  Sir 
John  Sinclair  also  says  they  are  **  prone  to  acts  of  kindness  and  charity."  8indaii^9 
Carrespandence^  vol.  ii.  p.  241. 

**  The  reverence  of  the  Russian  people  for  their  clergy  has  attracted  the  atten-. 
tion  of  many  observers,  and  is,  indeed,  too  notorious  to  require  proof. 

"*  A  very  observing  and  intelligent  writer  says,  "  Russia  has  only  two  ranks— 
the  highest  and  the  lowest.**  Letters  from  the  B<Utie,  Lond.  1841,  yoL  ii.  p.  186. 
"  Les  marchands,  qui  formeraient  nne  classe  moyenne,  sont  en  si  petit  nombre 
quails  ne  peuvent  marquer  dans  T^tat :  d'ailleors  presque  tous  sont  Strangers ;  .  .  .  . 
oil  done  trouver  cette  classe  movenne  qui  fait  la  force  des  6tats  f  *  Cwtine^s  Ruseie^ 
vol.  ii.  pp.  126,  126 :  see  also  vol.  iv.  p.  74. 

**  A  recent  authoress,  who  had  admirable  opportunities  of  studying  the  society 
of  St.  Petersburg,  which  she  estimated  with  that  fine  tact  peculiar  to  an  accom* 
pliBhed  woman,  was  amazed  at  this  state  of  things  among  classes  surrounded  with 
every  form  of  luxury  and  wealth :  **  a  total  absence  of  all  rational  tastes  or  literary 
topics.  .  .  .  Here  it  is  absolutely  wMtsvaie  genre  to  discuss  a  rational  subject — ^mere 
pkUmterie  to  be  caught  upon  any  topics  beyond  dressing,  dancing,  and  a  Jolie  tour- 
nure:*  Zettere/nm  the  Baltic,  1841,  vol.  u.  p.  288.  M.  Custine  {Za  Bweit  en  1889, 
vol.  i.  p.  821)  says,  **  R^le  g6n6rale,  personne  ne  proftre  jamais  nn  mot  qui 
pourrait  int6resser  vivement  quelqu'un.**  At  vol  ii.  p.  196,  "  De  toutes  les  faculty 
de  rintelligence,  la  seule  qu*on  estime  iei  o*e8t  le  tact.**    Another  writer  of  repute, 
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warlike  ones,  as  the  only  resouice  remaining  to  them.  Hence  it 
IB  that  in  Russia,  all  ability  is  estimated  by  a  military  standard. 
The  army  is  considered  to  be  the  greatest  glory  of  the  country : 
to  win  a  battle,  or  outwit  an  enemy,  is  valued  as  one  of  the 
noblest  achievements  of  life ;  and  civilians,  whatever  their 
merits  may  be,  are  despised  by  this  barbarous  people,  as  beings 
of  an  altogether  inferior  and  subordinate  character.^^ 

In  England,  on  the  other  hand,  opposite  causes  have  pro- 
duced opposite  results.  With  us  intellectual  progress  is  so  rapid, 
and  the  authority  of  the  middle  class  so  great,  that  not  only  have 
military  men  no  influence  in  the  government  of  the  state,  but 
there  seemed  at  one  time  even  a  danger  lest  we  should  push  this 
feeling  to  an  extreme ;  and  lest,  fiom  our  detestation  of  war,  we 
should  neglect  those  defensive  precautions  which  the  enmity  of 
other  nations  makes  it  advisable  to  adopt.  But  this  at  least  we 
may  safely  say,  that,  in  our  country,  a  love  of  war  is,  as  a  na- 
tional taste,  utterly  extinct.  And  this  vast  result  has  been  ef- 
fected, not  by  moral  teachings,  nor  by  the  dictates  of  moral  in- 
stinct ;  but  by  the  simple  fact,  that  in  the  progress  of  civilization 
there  have  been  formed  certain  classes  of  society  which  have  an 
interest  in  the  preservation  of  peace,  and  whose  united  authority 
is  sufficient  to  control  those  other  classes  whose  interest  lies  in 
the  prosecution  of  war. 

It  would  be  easy  to  conduct  this  argument  fiirther,  and  to 
prove  how,  by  an  increasing  love  of  intellectual  pursuits,  the 
military  service  necessarily  declines,  not  only  in  reputation,  but 
likewise  in  ability.  In  a  backward  state  of  society,  men  of  dis- 
tinguished talents  crowd  to  the  army,  and  are  proud  to  enroll 
themselves  in  its  ranks.  But  as  society  advances,  new  sources 
of  activity  are  opened,  and  new  professions  arise,  which,  being 

M.  Kohl,  contemptuousfy  observes,  that  in  Russia  "  the  depths  of  science  are  not 
eren  guessed  at.*^    KohTs  /Simmo,  1842,  Lond.  p.  142. 

*^  According  to  Schnitzler,  Precedence  is  determined,  in  Russia,  hj  military  ranlc ; 
and  an  ensign  would  take  the  p<u  of  a  nobleman  not  enrolled  in  the  army,  or  oc- 
cupying some  situation  giving  military  rank."  JUPOulloeh'a  Oeog.  Diet,  1849,  vol.  ii. 
p.  614.  The  same  thing  is  stated  in  PinkertotCa  Bwna,  1888,  p.  821.  M.  Erman, 
who  travelled  through  great  part  of  the  Russian  empi^,  says,  **  In  the  modem 
language  of  St.  Petersburg,  one  constantly  hears  a  distinction  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance, conveyed  in  the  inquiry  which  is  habituaUy  made  respecting  individuals  of  the 
educated  class :  Is  he  a  plain-coat  or  a  uniform  ?**  Erman^s  Siberia,  vol.  i.  p.  45. 
See  also  on  this  preponderance  of  the  military  classes,  which  is  the  inevitable  fruit 
of  the  national  ignorance,  Kohl*i  Hwsioy  pp.  28,  194;  Stirli'ngU  Runia  under 
Nicolas  the  First,  p.  7 ;  CusHne*s  Russie,  vol.  i.  pp.  147, 152,  202,  266,  vol.  ii.  pp.  71, 
128,  809,  vol.  iiL  p.  828,  vol.  iv.  p.  284.  Sir  A.  Alison  CSistory  of  Europe,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  891,  892)  says,  "The  whole  energies  of  the  nation  are  turned  towards  the  army. 
Commerce,  the  law,  and  all  civil  emplo3rments  are  held  in  no  esteem ;  the  whole 
youth  of  any  consideration  betake  themselves  to  the  profession  of  arms.**  The  same 
writer  (vol.  z.  p.  566)  quotes  the  remark  of  Bremner,  that  "  nothing  astonishes  the 
Russian  or  Polish  noblemen  so  much  as  seeing  the  estimation  in  which  the  civil  pro- 
fessions, and  especially  the  bar,  are  held  in  Great  Britain." 
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eflsentially  mental,  offer  to  genius  opportunitieB  for  succesB  more 
lapid  than  any  fonnerly  Imown.  The  consequence  is,  that  in 
England,  where  these  opportunities  are  more  numerous  than 
dsewhere,  it  nearly  always  happens  that  if  a  &ther  has  a  son 
whose  ftculties  are  remarkable,  he  brings  him  up  to  one  of  the 
lay  professions,  where  intellect,  when  accompanied  by  industry, 
is  sure  to  be  rewarded.  If,  however,  the  inferiority  of  the  boy  is 
obvious,  a  suitable  remedy  is  at  hand :  he  is  made  either  a  sol- 
dier or  a  clergyman  ;  he  is  sent  into  the  army,  or  hidden  in  the 
churoh.  And  this,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  is  one  of  the  rea- 
sons why,  as  society  advances,  the  ecclesiastical  spirit  and  the 
military  spirit  never  fail  to  decline.  As  soon  as  eminent  men 
grow  unwilling  to  enter  any  profession,  the  lustre  of  that  profes- 
sion will  be  tarnished  :  first  its  reputation  will  be  lessened,  and 
then  its  power  will  be  abridged.  This  is  the  process  through 
which  Europe  is  actually  passing,  in  regard  both  to  the  chureh 
and  to  the  army.  The  evidence,  so  far  as  the  ecclesiastical  pro- 
fession is  concerned,  will  be  found  in  another  part  of  this  work. 
The  evidence  respecting  the  military  profession  is  equally  deci- 
sive. For  although  that  profession  has  in  modem  Europe  pro- 
duced a  few  men  of  undoubted  genius,  their  number  is  so  ex- 
tremely small,  as  to  amaze  us  at  the  dearth  of  original  ability. 
That  the  military  class,  taken  as  a  whole,  has  a  tendency  to 
d^enerate,  will  become  still  more  obvious  if  we  compare  long 
periods  of  time.  In  the  ancient  world,  the  leading  warriors  were 
not  only  possessed  of  considerable  accomplishments,  but  were 
comprehensive  thinkers  in  politics  as  well  as  in  war,  and  were  in 
every  respect  the  first  characters  of  their  age.  Thus, — to  give 
only  a  few  specimens  fiom  a  single  people, — ^we  find  that  the 
three  most  successful  statesmen  Greece  ever  produced  were  So- 
lon, Themistocles,  and  Epaminondas, — all  of  whom  were  distin- 
guished military  commanders.  Socrates,  supposed  by  some  to 
be  the  wisest  of  the  ancients,  was  a  soldier ;  and  so  was  Plato  ; 
and  so  was  Antisthenes,  the  celebrated  founder  of  the  Cynics. 
Archytas,  who  gave  a  new  direction  to  the  Pythagorean  philos- 
ophy ;  and  Melissus,  who  developed  the  Eleatic  philosophy, — 
were  both  of  them  well-known  generals,  femous  alike  in  litera- 
ture and  in  war.  Among  the  most  eminent  orators,  Pericles, 
Alcibiades,  Andocides,  Demosthenes,  and  iEschines,  were  all 
members  of  the  military  profession  ;  as  also  were  the  two  great- 
est tragic  writers,  ^schylus  and  Sophocles.  Arohilochus,  who 
is  said  to  have  invented  iambic  verses,  and  whom  Horace  took 
as  a  model,  was  a  soldier  ;  and  the  same  profession  could  like- 
wise boast  of  Tyrtsdus,  one  of  the  founders  of  elegiac  poetry,  and 
of  Alcasus,  one  of  the  best  composers  of  lyric  poetry.    The  most 
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philosophic  of  all  the  G-reek  historians  was  certainly  Thucydides  ; 
but  he,  as  well  as  Xenophon  and  Polybius,  held  high  military 
appointments,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  succeeded  in 
changing  the  fortunes  of  war.  In  the  midst  of  the  hurry  and 
turmoil  of  camps,  these  eminent  men  cultivated  their  minds  to 
the  highest  point  that  the  knowledge  of  that  age  would  allow : 
and  so  wide  is  the  range  of  their  thoughts,  and  such  the  beauty 
and  dignity  of  their  style,  that  their  works  are  read  by  thousands 
who  care  nothing  about  the  sieges  and  battles  in  which  they  were 
engaged. 

These  were  among  the  ornaments  of  t)^e  military  profession 
in  the  ancient  world  ;  and  all  of  them  wrote  in  the  same  lan- 
guage, and  were  read  by  the  same  people.  But  in  the  modem 
world  this  identical  profession,  including  many  millions  of 
men,  and  covering  the  whole  of  Europe,  has  never  been  able, 
since  the  sixteenth  century,  to  produce  ten  authors  who  have 
reached  the  first  class  either  as  writers  or  as  thinkers.  Descartes 
is  an  instance  of  an  European  soldier  combining  the  two  quali- 
ties ;  he  being  as  remarkable  for  the  exquisite  beauty  of  his 
style  as  for  the  depth  and  originality  of  his  inquiries.  This, 
however,  is  a  solitary  case ;  and  there  is,  I  believe,  no  second 
one  of  a  modem  military  writer  thus  excelling  in  both  depart- 
ments. Certainly,  the  English  army,  during  the  last  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years,  affords  no  example  of  it,  and  has,  in  fact, 
only  possessed  two  authors,  Baleigh  and  Napier,  whose  works 
are  recognized  as  models,  and  are  studied  merely  for  their  intrinsic 
merit.  Still,  this  is  simply  in  reference  to  style  ;  and  these  two 
historians,  notwithstanding  their  skill  in  composition,  have  never 
been  reputed  profound  thinkers  on  difficiQt  subjects,  nor  have 
they  added  any  thing  of  moment  to  the  stock  of  our  knowledge. 
In  the  same  way,  among  the  ancients,  the  most  eminent  soldiers 
were  likewise  the  most  eminent  politicians,  and  the  best  leaders 
of  the  army  were  generally  the  best  governors  of  the  state.  But 
here,  again,  the  progress  of  society  has  wrought  so  great  a  change, 
that  for  a  long  period  instances  of  this  have  been  excessively 
rare.  Even  Gustavus  Adolphus  and  Frederick  the  G-reat  failed 
ignominiously  in  their  domestic  policy,  and  showed  themselves 
as  short-sighted  in  the  arts  of  peace  as  they  were  sagacious  in 
the  arts  of  war.  Cromwell,  Washington,  and  Napoleon,  are, 
perhaps,  the  only  first-rate  modem  warriors  of  whom  it  can  be 
fiiirly  said,  that  they  were  equally  competent  to  govern  a  king- 
dom and  command  an  army.  Aiid  if  we  look  at  England  as 
fiimishing  a  famiUar  illustration,  we  see  this  remark  exemplified 
in  our  two  greatest  generals,  Marlborough  and  Wellington. 
Marlborough  was  a  man  not  only  of  the  most  idle  and  frivolous 
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pursuits,  but  was  so  miserably  ignorant,  that  his  deficiencies 
made  him  the  ridicule  of  his  contemporaries  ;  and  of  politics  he 
had  no  other  idea  but  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  sovereign  bj 
flattering  his  mistress,  to  desert  the  brother  of  that  sovereign  at 
his  utmost  n^ed,  and  afterwards,  by  a  double  treachery,  turn 
against  his  next  benefactor,  and  engage  in  a  criminal,  as  well  as 
a  foolish,  correspondence  with  the  very  man  whom  a  few  years 
before  he  had  in&mously  abandoned.  These  were  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  greatest  conqueror  of  his  age,  the  hero  of  a  hun- 
dred fights,  the  victor  of  Blenheim  and  of  Ramilie&  As  to  our 
other  great  warrior,  it  is  indeed  true  that  the  name  of  Welling- 
ton should  never  be  pronoimced  by  an  Englishman  without 
gratitude  and  respect :  these  feelings  are,  however,  due  solely  to 
his  vast  military  services,  the  importance  of  which  it  would  ill 
become  us  to  foi^t.  But  whoever  has  studied  the  civil  history 
of  England  during  the  present  century,  knows  full  well  that 
this  military  chief,  who  in  the  field  shone  without  a  rival,  and 
who,  to  his  still  greater  glory  be  it  said,  possessed  aa  integrity 
of  purpose,  an  unflinching  honesty,  and  a  high  moral  feeling, 
which  could  not  be  surpassed,  was  nevertheless  uttedy  unequal 
to  the  complicated  exigencies  of  political  life.  It  is  notorious, 
that  in  his  views  of  the  most  important  l^islative  measures  he 
was  always  in  the  wrong.  It  is  notorious,  and  the  evidence  of 
it  stands  recorded  in  our  Parliamentary  Debates,  that  every 
great  measure  which  was  carried,  every  great  improvement, 
every  great  step  in  reform,  every  ccmcession  to  the  popular 
wishes,  was  strenuously  opposed  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
became  law  in  spite  of  his  opposition,  and  after  his  mournful 
declarations  that  by  such  means  the  security  of  England  would 
be  seriously  imperilled.  Yet  there  is  now  hardly  a  forward 
schoolboy  who  does  not  know  that  to  these  very  measures  the 
present  stability  of  our  country  is  mainly  owing.  Experience, 
the  great  test  of  wisdom,  has  amply  proved,  that  those  vast 
schemes  of  reform,  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington  spent  his 
political  life  in  opposing,  were,  I  will  not  say  expedient  or  advis- 
able, but  were  indispensably  necessary.  That  policy  of  resisting 
the  popular  will  which  he  constantly  advised,  is  precisely  the 
policy  which  has  been  pureed,  since  the  Congress  of  Vieima, 
in  every  monarchy  except  our  own.  The  result  of  that  policy 
is  written  for  our  instruction  :  it  is  written  in  that  great  ex- 
plosion of  popular  passion,  which  in  the  moment  of  its  wrath 
upset  the  proudest  thrones,  destroyed  princely  families,  ruined 
noble  houses,  desolated  beautiful  cities.  And  if  the  counsel  of 
our  great  general  had  been  followed,  if  the  just  demands  of  the 
people  had  been  refused, — ^this  same  lesson  would  have  been 
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written  in  the  annals  of  our  own  land;  and  we  should  most 
assuredly  have  been  unable  to  escape  the  consequence  of  that 
terrible  catastrophe,  in  which  the  ignorance  and  selfishness  of 
rulers  did,  only  a  few  years  ago,  involve  a  large  part  of  the  civil- 
ized world. 

Thus  striking  is  the  contrast  between  the  military  genius  of 
ancient  times,  and  the  military  genius  of  modem  Europe.  The 
causes  of  this  decay  are  clearly  traceable  to  the  circumstance 
that,  owing  to  the  immense  increase  of  intellectual  employments, 
few  men  of  ability  will  now  enter  a  profession  into  which,  in 
antiquity,  men  of  ability  eagerly  crowded,  as  supplying  the  best 
means  of  exercising  those  faculties  which,  in  more  civilized 
countries,  are  tum^  to  a  better  account.  This,  indeed,  is  a 
veiy  important  change;  and  thus  to  transfer  the  most  powerful 
intellects  from  the  arts  of  war  to  the  arts  of  peace,  has  been  the 
slow  work  of  many  centuries,  the  gradual,  but  constant,  encroach- 
ments of  advancing  knowledge.  To  write  the  history  of  those 
encroachments,  would  be  to  write  the  history  of  the  human 
intellect;  a  task  impossible  for  any  single  man  adequately  to 
perform.  But  the  subject  is  one  of  such  interest,  and  has  been 
60  little  studied,  that  though  I  have  already  carried  this  analysis 
Airther  than  I  had  intended,  I  cannot  refrain  from  noticing  what 
appear  to  me  to  be  the  three  leading  ways  in  which  the  warlike 
spirit  of  the  ancient  world  has  been  weakened  by  the  progress 
of  European  knowledge. 

The  first  of  these  arose  out  of  the  invention  of  Gunpowder; 
which,  though  a  warlike  contrivance,  has  in  its  results  been 
eminently  serviceable  to  the  interests  of  peace. '^  This  impor- 
tant invention  is  said  to  have  been  made  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury;*^ but  was  not  in  common  use  until  the  fourteenth,  or  even 
the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Scarcely  had  it  come 
into  "Operation,  when  it  worked  a  great  change  in  the  whole 
scheme  and  practice  of  war.     Before  this  time,  it  was  considered 

""  The  consequences  of  the  invention  of  gunpowder  are  considered  Tery  supeiv 
ficially  by  Frederick  Schlegel  (.Lecturer  on  the  HiHory  of  Literature^  vol.  ii.  pp.  87, 
'  88),  and  by  Dugald  Stewart  {Fhiloeophy  of  the  Mind,  vol.  i.  p.  262).  They  are  ex- 
amined with  much  greater  ability,  though  by  no  means  exhaustively,  in  Smith*$ 
Wealth  of  Nations,  book  v.  chap.  i.  pp.  292,  296,  297  ;  Herder's  Ideen  zur  Geschichte 
der  JfensMmt,  vol.  iv.  p.  801 ;  HaUanCs  Middle  Ages,  vol.  ii.  p.  470. 

"  From  the  following  authorities,  it  appears  impossible  to  trace  it  further  back 
than  the  thirteenth  century ;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  Arabs  were,  as  is  com- 
monly supposed,  the  inventors :  /fumboldfs  Cosmos^  vol.  ii.  p.  690 ;  Koch,  Tableau 


Siberia,  vol.  i.  p.  370,  871,  are  more  positive  Uian  the  evidence  we  are  possessed  of 
will  justify ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  sort  of  gunpowder  was  at  an  early 
period  used  in  Oliina,  and  in  other  parts  of  Asia. 
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the  duty  of  nearly  every  citizen  to  be  prepared  to  enter  the 
military  service,  for  the  purpose  either  of  defending  his  own 
country  or  of  attacking  others.*'  Standing  armies  were  entirely 
unknown;'  and  in  their  place  there  existed  a  rude  and  barbarous 
militia,  always  ready  for  battle,  and  always  unwilling  to  engage 
in  those  peaceful  pursuits  which  were  then  universally  despised. 
Nearly  every  man  being  a  soldier,  the  military  profession,  as 
such,  had  no  separate  existence;  or,  to  speak  more  properly, 
the  whole  of  Europe  composed  one  great  army,  in  which  all 
other  professions  were  merged.  To  this  the  only  exception  was  the 
ecclesiastical  profession;  but  even  that  was  affected  by  the  gene- 
ral tendency,  and  it  was  not  at  all  uncommon  to  see  large  bodies 
of  troops  led  to  the  field  by  bishops  and  abbots,  to  most  of  whom 
the  arts  of  war  were  in  those  days  perfectly  femiliar.**  At  all 
events,  between  these  two  professions  men  were  necessarily 
divided  :  the  only  avocations  were  war  and  theology;  and  if  you 
refused  to  enter  the  church,  you  were  bound  to  serve  in  the  army. 
As  a  natural  consequence,  every  thing  of  real  importance  was 
altogether  neglected.  There  were,  indeed,  many  priests  and 
many  warriors,  many  sermons  and  many  battles.*'  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  was  neither  trade,  nor  commerce,  nor  manu- 
iactures  :  there  was  no  science,  no  literature  :  the  useful  arts 
were  entirely  unknown;  and  even  the  highest  ranks  of  society 
were  unacquainted,  not  only  with  the  most  ordinary  comforts, 
but  with  the  commonest  decencies  of  civilized  life. 

But  so  soon  as  gunpowder  came  into  use,  there  was  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  great  change.  According  to  the  old  system,  a 
man  had  only  to  possess,  what  he  generally  inherited  from  his 

^  Vattel,  U  Droit  des  Oem,  vol.  li.  p.  129 ;  LingartPB  HUtory  of  England,  vol 
iL  pp.  866,  857.  Among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  **all  free  men  and  proprietors  of  land, 
except  the  ministers  of  religion,  were  trained  to  the  use  of  arms,  and  always  held 
ready  to  take  the  field  at  a  moment's  warning.^  EeeUiUmU  jEnglith  AnUouUiM, 
p.  62.  "  There  was  no  distinction  between  the  soldier  and  the  citizen."  Falgrave'* 
Anglo-Saxon  Commonwealth^  vol.  i.  p.  200. 

*^  On  these  warlike  ecclesiastics,  compare  GronU  Military  ^^ijr  ▼^^  ^-  PP*  ^*l' 
8 ;  Zingard's  HUt,  of  England,  vol.  ii.  pp^  26,  188,  toI.  iii.  p.  14 ;  Twmer^s  IfUt.  of 
England,  vol.  iv.  p.  458,  vol  v.  pp.  92, 402, 406 ;  MoBheim's  Ecol.  HUtorv,  vol.  i.  pp. 
178, 198,  241 ;  Crichton'a  SeandinaviOy  Edinb.  1888,  vol.  i.  p.  220.  Such  opponents 
were  the  more  formidable,  because  in  those  happy  days  it  was  sacrilege  for  a  layman 
to  lay  hands  on  a  bishop.  In  1096  his  Holiness  the  Pope  caused  a  council  to  de- 
clare, *'  Qu6d  qui  apprehenderit  episcopum  omnino  exlex  fiat."  MaUkai  Parii 
HUtoria  Major,  p.  18.  As  the  context  contains  no  limitation  of  this,  it  would  follow 
that  a  man  became  spiritually  outlawed  if  he,  even  in  self-defence,  took  a  bishop 
prisoner. 

*^  As  Sharon  Turner  observes  of  England  under  the  Anglo-Saxon  government, 
^  war  and  religion  were  the  absorbing  subjects  of  this  period."  Tumer't  HUtory 
of  England^  vol.  iii.  p.  268.  And  a  recent  scientific  historian  says  of  Europe  gener- 
ally :  ''  alle  Kiinste  und  Kenntnisse,  die  sich  nicht  auf  das  edle  Eriegs-,  Rauf-  und 
Raubhandwerk  bezogen,  waren  iiberfliissig  und  schftdlich.  Nur  etwas  Theologie 
war  vonnothen,  um  die  Erde  mit  dem  Himmel  zu  verbinden."  WinckUr,  GeichiehU 
dtrBotanik,  1854,  p.  56. 
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{lather,  either  a  sword  or  a  bow,  and  he  was  ready  equipped  for 
the  field/'  According  to  the  new  system,  new  means  were 
required,  and  the  equipment  became  more  costly  and  more 
difficult.  First,  there  was  the  supply  of  gunpowder; ^^  then  there 
was  the  possession  of  muskets,  which  were  expensive  weapons, 
and  considered  difficult  to  manage/^  Then,  too,  there  were 
other  contrivances  to  which  gunpowder  naturally  gave  rise,  such 
as  pistols,  bombs,  mortars,  shells,  mines,  and  the  like.^^    All 

**  In  1181,  Hent7  II.  of  England  ordered  that  every  man  should  have  either  a 
sword  or  bow ;  which  he  was  not  to  sell,  but  leave  to  his  heir ;  "  cnteri  autem  om- 
nes  haberent  wanbaaiam,  capellum  ferreum,  lanceam  et  gladium,  vel  arcum  et 
sagittas :  et  prohlbuit  ne  aliquis  arma  sua  venderet  vel  invadiaret ;  sed  cilim  more- 
retur,  daret  ilia  propinquior^  hsredi  suo.^  Bog.  de  Hov.  Annal.  n  Scnptores  pott 
JSedam,  p.  348  rer.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  it  was  ordered  that  everj  man 
possessing  land  to  the  value  of  forty  shillings  should  keep  "  a  sword,  bow  and 
arrows,  and  a  dagger.  .  .  .  Those  who  were  to  keep  bows  and  arrows  might  have 
them  out  of  the  forest.^  Otom^b  Military  Antiquitiety  toI.  ii.  pp.  801,  802.  Com- 
pare 0€\iei^s  BUtory  of  the  Swedes,  part  I  p.  94.  Even  Ute  in  the  fifteenth  century 
there  were  at  the  ifnlTersities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  *^  in  each  from  four  to  fire 
thousand  scholars,  all  grown  up,  carrying  swords  and  bows,  and  in  great  part 
gentry.*'  SirWUUam  Hamilton  on  the  Eietory  of  Univereitieey  in  Hamilton's  Phil- 
oeoph.  DiteuaeionSy  p.  414.  One  of  the  latest  attempts  made  to  revive  archery,  was 
a  warrant  issued  by  Elizabeth  in  1596,  and  printed  by  Mr.  Collier  in  the  Egerton 
PaperSy  pp.  217-220,  edit.  Camden  Soc.  1840.  In  the  south-west  of  England,  bows 
and  arrows  did  not  finally  disappear  from  the  muster-rolls  till  1599 ;  and  in  the 
meantime  the  musket  gained  ground.  See  Yonge^a  Diary,  edit.  Camden  Soc.  1848, 
p.  xvii. 

**  It  is  stated  by  many  writers  that  no  gunpowder  was  manufactured  in  England 
until  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  CamdetCe  JBlizabethy  in  Kennett''$  History,  voL  ii.  p. 
888,  London,  1719;  Striekland^s  Qtteens  of  Mnglandy  vol.  vi.  p.  223,  Lond.  1843; 
Orose^s  Military  Antiquities,  vol.  i.  p.  378.  But  Sharon  Turner  {History  of  Ena- 
land,  vol.  vL  pp.  490,  491,  Lond.  1839)  has  shown,  from  an  order  of  Richard  III.  in 
the  Harleian  manuscripts,  that  it  was  made  in  England  in  1488 ;  and  Mr.  Ecdeston 
{English  AntiquUieSy  p.  182,  Lond.  1847)  states,  that  the  English  both  made  and 
exported  it  as  early  as  1411 :  compare  p.  202.  At  all  events,  it  long  remained  a 
costly  article ;  and  even  in  the  reign,  of  Charles  I.,  I  find  a  complaint  of  its  deamesSf 
"  whereby  the  train-bands  are  much  discouraged  in  their  exercising.**  Parliament, 
Hist,  vol.  ii.  p.  055.  In  1686,  U  appears  from  the  Clarendon  CorrespondencSy  vol.  i. 
p.  418,  that  the  wholesale  price  ranged  from  about  2/.  10«.  to  8/.  a  barrel.  On  the 
expense  of  making  it  in  the  present  century,  see  Liebig  and  Kopp^s  Reports  on 
Chemistryy  vol.  iii.  p.  325,  Lond.  1852. 

^  The  muskets  were  such  miserable  machines,  that,  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  it  took  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  charge  and  fire  one.  Hallam^s  Middle 
AgeSy  vol.  i.  p.  842.  Grose  (Military  AniiquitieSy  vol.  i.  p.  146,  vol.  ii.  pp.  292, 
387)  says,  that  the  first  mention  of  muskets  in  England  is  in  1471 ;  and  that  rests  for 
them  did  not  become  obsolete  until  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  In  the  recent  edition  of 
Beckmann^s  History  of  InventionSy  Lond.  1846,  vol.  ii.  p.  585,  it  is  strangely  sup- 
posed that  muskets  were  "  first  used  at  the  battle  of  Pavia.*'  Compare  Daniel^ 
Histoire  de  la  Miliee,  vol.  i.  p.  464,  with  Smythe^s  Military  DiscourseSy  in  Ellis^B 
Oriainal  Letters,  p.  53,  edit.  Camden  Society. 

**  Pistols  are  said  to  have  been  invented  early  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Ghrose^M 
Military  Antiq,  vol  i.  pp.  102,  146.  Gunpowder  was  first  employed  in  mining 
towns  in  1487.  Preseotts  History  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  vol.  ii.  p.  82  ;  Koch, 
Tableau  des  RholuHons,  vol.  i.  p.  243 ;  Daniely  Histoire  de  la  Milice  Fran^aiscy  vol. 
i.  p.  574.  Daniel  {MUiee  Pran^aise,  vol.  i.  pp.  580,  581)  says,  that  bombs  were  not 
invented  till  1588  ;  and  the  same  thing  is  asserted  in  Biographie  Universelle,  vol. 
XV.  p.  248  :  but,  according  to  Grose  (Military  Antiq,  vol.  i.  p.  887),  they  are  men- 
tioned by  Yalturinui,  in  1472.    On  the  general  conmtion  of  the  French  artillery  in 
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these  things,  by  increasing  the  complication  of  the  military  art, 
increased  the  necessity  of  discipline  and  practice;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  the  change  that  was  being  effected  in  the  ordinary 
weapons  deprived  the  great  majority  of  men  of  the  possibility  of 
procuring  them.  To  suit  these  altered  circumstances,  a  new 
system  was  organized;  and  it  was  found  advisable  to  train  up 
bodies  of  men  for  the  sole  purpose  of  war,  and  to  separate  them  as 
much  as  possible  from  those  other  employments  in  which  formerly 
all  soldiers  were  occasionally  engaged.  Thus  it  was  that  there 
arose  standing  armies;  the  first  of  which  were  formed  in  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,*^  almost  inunediately  after  gun- 
powder was  generally  known.  Thus,  too,  there  arose  the  custom 
of  employing  mercenary  troops;  of  which  we  find  a  few  earlier 
instances,  though  the  practice  was  not  fully  established  until  the 
latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century.** 

The  importance  of  this  movement  was  soon  seen,  by  the 
change  it  eftected  in  the  classification  of  European  society.  The 
regular  troops  being,  from  their  discipline,  more  serviceable 
against  the  enemy,  and  also  more  immediately  under  the  control 
of  the  government,  it  naturally  followed  that,  as  their  merits 
became  understood,  the  old  militia  should  faU,  first  into  disre- 
pute, then  be  neglected,  and  then  sensibly  diminish.  At  the 
same  time,  this  diminution  in  the  number  of  undisciplined 
soldiers  deprived  the  countiy  of  a  part  of  its  warlike  resources, 
and  therefore  made  it  necessary  to  pay  more  attention  to  the 
disciplined  ones,  and  to  confine  them  more  exclusively  to  their 
military  duties.  Thus  it  was  that  a  division  was  first  broadly 
established  between  the  soldier  and  the  civilian;  and  there  arose 
a  separate  military  profession,"  which,  consisting  of  a  compara- 
tively small  number  of  the  total  amount  of  citizens,  left  the 

the  sixteenth  century,  see  RelaiioM  de$  Ambassadevra  VinetUnt^  vol.  i.  pp.  94, 
476,  478,  Paris,  ISS^i  4to ;  a  curious  and  valuable  publication.  There  u  some 
doubt  as  to  the  exact  period  in  which  cannons  were  first  known;  but  they 
were  certainly  used  in  war  before  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.  See 
Bohlen^  das  alte  Indien,  vol.  ii.  p.  68 ;  and  Daniel^  ffUtoire  de  la  MilicCy  ToL  i.  pp. 
441,  442. 

*^  Blacksione's  Commeniarie*^  Yol.  i.  p.  418 :  Daniel^  Hist  de  la  Miliee^  toL  i.  p. 
210,  Tol.  il.  pp.  491,  498 ;  (Euvres  de  Twgot,  vol.  viii.  pp.  228. 

^  The  leading  facta  respecting  the  employment  of  mercenary  troops  are  in- 
dicated with  great  Judgment  by  Mr.  Hallam,  in  his  Middle  Agee,  vol.  i.  pp.  828 
-887. 

^  Grose  {Military  Antiqmtieey  vol.  i.  pp.  810,  811)  says,  that  until  the  rixteenth 
century,  English  soldiers  had  no  professional  dress ;  but  **  were  distinguished  by 
badges  of  their  leaders*  arms,  similar  to  those  now  worn  by  watermen/*  It  was 
also  early  in  the  sixteenth  century  that  there  first  arose  a  separate  military  litera- 
ture. Daniel^  Hist  de  la  MUiee,  vol.  i.  p.  880 :  "  Les  auteurs  qui  ont  4crit  en  detail 
8ur  la  discipline  militaire :  or  ce  n^est  gudresque  sous  Francois  I,  et  sous  TEmpereur 
Charles  Y,  que  les  Italiens,  les  Francois,  les  Espagnols  et  les  Allemans  ont  com- 
mence &  ^crire  sur  ce  sujet.** 
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remainder  to  settle  in  some  other  pursuit.'^  In  this  way,  im- 
xnenee  bodies  of  men  were  gradually  weaned  from  their  old 
warlike  habits;  and  being,  as  it  were,  forced  into  civil  life,  their 
energies  became  available  for  the  general  purposes  of  society, 
and  for  the  cultivation  of  those  arts  of  peace  which  had  formerly 
been  neglected.  The  result  was,  that  the  European  mind, 
instead  of  being,  as  heretofore,  solely  occupied  either  with  war 
or  with  theology,  now  struck  out  into  a  middle  path,  and  created 
those  great  branches  of  knowledge  to  which  modem  civilization 
owes  its  origin.  In  each  successive  generation  this  tendency 
towards  a  separate  organization  was  more  marked;  the  utility  of 
a  division  of  labour  became  clearly  recognized;  and  as  by  this 
means  knowledge  itself  advanced,  the  authority  of  this  middle 
or  intellectual  class  correspondingly  increased.  Each  addition 
to  its  power  lessened  the  weight  of  the  other  two  classes,  and 
checked  those  superstitious  feelings  and  that  love  of  war,  on 
which,  in  an  early  state  of  society,  edl  enthusiasm  is  concentrated. 
The  evidence  of  the  growth  and  diffusion  of  this  intellectual 
principle  is  so  full  and  decisive,  that  it  would  be  possible,  by 
combining  all  the  branches  of  knowledge,  to  trace  nearly  the 
whole  of  its  consecutive  steps.  At  present,  it  is  enough  to  say, 
that,  taking  a  general  view,  this  third,  or  intellectual,  class,  first 
displayed  an  independent,  though  still  a  vague,  activity,  in  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  ;  that  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
this  activity,  assuming  a  distinct  form,  showed  itself  in  religious 
outbreaks  ;  that  in  the  seventeenth  century,  its  energy,  becom- 
ing more  practical,  was  turned  against  the  abuses  of  govern- 
ment, and  caused  a  series  of  rebelUons,  from  which  hardly  any 
part  of  Europe  escaped;  and  finally,  that  in  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  centuries,  it  has  extended  its  aim  to  every  depart- 
ment of  public  and  private  life,  diffusing  education,  teaching 
legislators,  controlling  kings,  and,  above  all,  settling  on  a  sure 
foundation  that  supremacy  of  Public  Opinion,  tp  wluch  not  only 
constitutional  princes,  but  even  the  most  despotic  sovereigns,  are 
now  rendered  strictly  amenable. 

These,  indeed,  are  vast  questions;  and  without  some  knowl- 
edge of  them,  no  one  can  understand  the  present  condition  of 

**  The  change  from  the  time  when  erery  layman  was  a  soldier,  is  very  remark- 
able. Adam  Smith  {Wealth  of  Natioru^  book  v.  chap.  i.  p.  291)  says,  ** Among  the 
civilized  nations  of  modem  Europe,  it  is  commonly  computed,  that  not  more  than 
the  one-hundredth  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  any  country  can  be  employed  as 
soldiers,  without  ruin  to  the  country  which  pays  the  expense  of  their  service."  The 
same  proportion  is  given  in  8adler*a  Law  of  Pomdaium,  vol.  i.  p.  292 ;  and  in 
Grandeur  et  Decadence  des  Itomaina,  chap.  lii. ;  lEuvret  de  Montesquieu^  p.  130 : 
also  in  Sharpest  Hietory  of  Egypt^  voL  i.  p.  105 ;  and  in  Aliton^a  HUUnry  of  Europe^ 
vol  zii.  p.  818. 
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European  society,  or  form  the  least  idea  of  its  fiiture  prospects. 
It  is,  however,  sufficient  that  the  reader  can  now  perceive  the 
way  in  which  so  slight  a  matter  as  the  invention  of  gunpowder 
diminished  the  warlike  spirit,  by  diminishing  the  number  of 
persons  to  whom  the  practice  of  war  was  habitual.  There  were, 
no  doubt,  other  and  collateral  circumstances  which  tended  in 
the  same  direction;  but  the  use  of  gunpowder  was  the  most 
effectual,  because,  by  increasing  the  difficulty  and  expense  of 
war,  it  made  a  separate  military  profession  indispensable  ;  and 
thus,  curtailing  the  action  of  the  military  spirit,  left  an  overplus, 
an  unemployed  energy,  which  soon  found  its  way  to  the  pursuits 
of  peace,  infused  into  them  a  new  life,  and  began  to  control  that 
lust  of  conquest,  which,  though  natural  to  a  barbarous  people, 
is  the  great  enemy  of  knowledge,  and  is  the  most  fatal  of  those 
diseased  appetites  by  which  even  civilized  countries  are  too  often 
afflicted. 

The  second  intellectual  movement,  by  which  the  love  of  war 
has  been  lessened,  is  much  more  recent,  and  has  not  yet  produced 
the  whole  of  its  natural  effects.  I  allude  to  the  discoveries  made 
by  Political  Economy;  a  branch  of  knowledge  with  which  even 
the  wisest  of  the  ancients  had  not  the  least  acquaintance,  but 
which  possesses  an  importance  it  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate, 
and  is,  moreover,  remarkable,  as  being  the  only  subject  immedi- 
ately connected  with  the  art  of  government  that  has  yet  been  raised 
to  a  science.  The  practical  value  of  this  noble  study,  though 
perhaps  only  fully  known  to  the  more  advanced  thinkers,  is 
gradually  becoming  recognized  by  men  of  ordinary  education : 
but  even  those  by  whom  it  is  understood,  seem  to  have  paid  little 
attention  to  the  way  in  which,  by  its  influence,  the  interests  of 
peace,  and  therefore  of  civilization,  have  been  directly  promoted.** 
The  manner  in  which  this  has  been  brought  about,  I  will  en- 
deavour to  explain,  as  it  will  furnish  another  argument  in  support 
of  that  great  principle  which  I  wish  to  establish. 

It  IB  well  known,  that,  among  the  different  causes  of  war, 
commercial  jealousy  was  formerly  one  of  the  most  conspicuous; 
and  there  are  numerous  instances  of  quarrels  respecting  the 
promulgation  of  some  particular  tariff,  or  the  protection  of  some 
favourite  manufacture.  Disputes  of  this  kind  were  founded 
upon  the  very  ignorant,  but  the  very  natural  notion,  that  the 
advantages  of  commerce  depend  upon  the  balance  of  trade,  and 
that  whatever  is  gained  by  one  country  must  be  lost  by  another. 
It  was  believed  that  wealth  is  composed  entirely  of  money;  and 

•*  The  pacific  tendencies  of  political  economy  are  tonohed  on  very  briefly  in 
BlanmUy  ffiatoire  de  VEewumie  Politique^  vol,  ii.  p.  207 ;  and  in  Tum^b  Proven  of 
JPoliheal  JScanomy,  p.  240. 
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that  it  is,  therefore,  the  eesential  interest  of  every  people  to 
import  few  commodities  and  much  gold.  Whenever  this  waa 
done,  affairs  were  said  to  be  in  a  sound  and  healthy  state;  but 
if  this  was  not  done,  it  was  declared  that  we  were  being  drained 
of  our  resources,  and  that  some  other  country  was  getting  the 
better  of  us,  and  was  enriching  itself  at  our  expense.®*  For  this 
the  only  remedy  was,  to  negotiate  a  commercial  treaty,  which 
should  oblige  the  offending  nation  to  take  more  of  our  commod- 
ities, and  give  us  more  of  their  gold  :  if,  however,  they  refused 
to  sign  the  treaty,  it  became  necessary  to  bring  them  to  reason; 
and  for  this  purpose  an  armament  was  fitted  out  to  attack  a 
people  who,  by  lessening  our  wealth,  had  deprived  us  of  that 
money  by  which  alone  trade  could  be  extended  in  foreign  mar- 
ket8.«3 

This  misconception  of  the  true  nature  of  barter  was  formerly 
universal;®*  and  being  adopted  even  by  the  ablest  politicians, 

*'  Thin  favourite  doctrine  is  lUuBtrated  in  a  curiouB  "Discourse,"  written  in 
1578,  and  printed  in  8tow^9  London^  in  which  it  is  laid  down,  that  if  our  exports  ex- 
ceed our  imports,  we  gain  by  the  trade  ;  but  that  if  they  are  less,  we  lose.  Stow^B 
Londwn^  edit.  Thorns,  1842,  p.  205.  Whenever  this  balance  was  disturbed,  politi- 
cians were  thrown  into  an  agony  of  fear.  In  1620,  James  I.  said,  in  one  of  his  long 
speeches,  **  It^s  strange  that  my  Mint  hath  not  gone  this  eight  or  nine  years :  but  I 
think  the  fault  of  the  want  of  money  is  the  uneven  balancing  of  trade."  Pari.  History^ 
vol.  i.  p.  1179  :  see  also  the  debate  **  On  the  Scarcity  of  Money/*  p.  1194-1196.  In 
1620,  the  House  of  Commons,  in  a  state  of  great  alarm,  passed  a  resolution,  "That 
the  importation  of  tobacco  out  of  Spain  is  one  reason  of  the  scarcity  of  money  in 
this  Iiingdom."  Fori,  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  1198.  In  1627,  it  was  actually  argued  in  the 
House  of  Commons  that  the  Netherlands  were  being  weakened  by  their  trade  with 
the  East  Indie?,  because  it  carried  money  out  of  the  country !  Pari,  HUt.  vol.  il. 
p.  220.  Half  a  century  later  the  same  principle  was  advocated  by  Sir  William 
Temple  in  his  Letters,  and  also  in  his  Observations  upon  the  United  Provinces. 
TemM%  Work9,  vol.  i.  p.  175,  vol.  ii.  pp.  117,  118. 

^  In  1672,  the  celebrated  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  then  Lord  Chancellor,  announced 
that  the  time  had  come  when  the  English  must  go  to  war  with  the  Dutch  ;  for  that 
it  was  "  impossible  t>oth  should  stand  upon  a  balance ;  and  that  if  we  do  not  master 
their  trade,  they  will  ours.  They  or  we  must  truckle.  One  must  and  wiU  give  the 
law  to  the  other.  There  is  no  compounding,  where  the  contest  is  for  the  trade  of 
the  whole  world."  Samers  Tracts^  vol.  viii.  p.  89.  A  few  months  later,  still  insist- 
ing on  the  propriety  of  the  war,  he  gave  as  one  of  his  reasons,  that  it  "  was  neces- 
sary to  the  trade  of  England  that  there  should  be  a  fair  adjustment  of  commerce  in 
the  East  Indies."  Fori,  HmL  vol.  iv.  p.  587.  In  1701,  Stepney,  a  diplomatist  and 
one  of  the  lords  of  trade,  published  an  essay,  strongly  insisting  on  the  benefits  which 
would  accrue  to  English  commerce  by  a  war  with  France.  Somert  Traett,  vol.  zi. 
pp.  199,  217 ;  and  he  says,  p.  205,  that  one  of  the  consequences  of  peace  with 
IVance  would  be  **  the  utter  ruin  and  destruction  of  our  trade."  Sec  also  in  vol. 
xiii.  p.  688,  the  remarks  on  the  policy  of  William  III.  In  1748,  Lord  Hardwioke, 
one  of  the  most  emment  men  of  his  time,  said  in  the  House  of  Lords,  ^*If  our  wealth 
is  diminished,  it  is  time  to  ruin  the  commerce  of  that  nation  which  has  driven  ua 
from  the  markets  of  the  Continent — ^by  sweeping  the  seas  of  their  ships,  and  by 
blockading  their  ports." — OampbcWB  Liv€9  of  the  ChaneeUora,  vol.  v.  p.  89. 

"  In  regard  to  the  seventeenth  century.  Bee  Miira  History  of  India^  vol.  i.  pp. 
41,  42.  To  this  I  may  add,  that  even  Locke  had  very  confused  notions  respecting 
the  use  of  money  in  trade.  See  E%My  on  Money^  in  Locked  WoriUj  vol.  iv. ;  and 
in  particular  pp.  9,  10,  12,  20,  21, 49-52.  Berkeley,  profound  thinker  as  he  waa^  idk 
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was  not  onlj  an  immediate  cause  of  war,  but  increased  those 
feelings  of  national  hatred  by  which  war  is  encouraged;  each 
country  thinking  that  it  had  a  direct  interest  in  diminishing  the 
wealth  of  its  neighbours."  In  the  seventeenth,  or  even  late  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  there  were,  indeed,  one  or  two  eminent 
thinkers  who  exposed  some  of  the  fallacies  upon  which  this 
opinion  was  based.**  But  their  arguments  found  no  fevour  with 
those  politicians  by  whom  European  affairs  were  then  adminis- 
tered. It  is  doubtful  if  they  were  known;  and  it  is  certain 
that,  if  known,  they  were  despised  by  statesmen  and  legislators, 
who,  from  the  constancy  of  their  practical  occupations,  cannot 
be  supposed  to  have  sufficient  leisure  to  master  each  new  discov- 
ery that  is  successively  made;  and  who  in  consequence  are,  as 
a  body,  always  in  the  rear  of  their  age.  The  result  was,  that 
they  went  blundering  on  in  the  old  track,  believing  that  no  com- 
merce could  flourish  without  their  interference,  troubling  that 
commerce  by  repeated  and  harassing  regulations,  and  taking  for 
granted  that  it  was  the  duty  of  every  government  to  benefit  the 
trade  of  their  own  people  by  injuring  the  trade  of  others." 

into  the  same  errors,  and  assumes  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the  balance  of  trade, 
and  lessening  our  imports  in  proportion  as  we  lessen  our  exports.  See  the  Querist, 
Nos.  xcix.  clii.  in  BerkeUifi  Works^  vol.  ii.  pp.  246,  250 :  see  also  his  proposal  for 
a  sumptuary  law  in  Euay  tcufardM  preventing  the  JRuin  of  Great  Britain^  in  Works, 
vol.  ii.  p.  190.  The  economical  views  of  llontesquieu  (Esprit  des  Lois,  livre  xx. 
chap.  xil.  in  (Ewres,  p.  868)  are  as  hopelessly  wrong ;  while  Vattel  (Droit  des  GenSy 
vol.  i.  pp.  Ill,  117,  118,  206)  goes  out  of  his  way  to  praise  the  mischievous  inter- 
ference  of  the  English  government,  which  he  recommends  as  a  pattern  to  other 
states. 

**  The  Earl  of  Bristol,  a  man  of  some  ability,  told  the  House  of  Lords  in  1642, 
that  it  was  a  great  advantage  to  England  for  other  countries  to  go  to  war  with  each 
other ;  because  by  that  means  wo  should  get  their  money,  or,  as  he  called  it,  their 
"wealth."    See  his  speech,  m  Pari,  History,  vol.  ii.  pp.  1274-1279. 

**  Serra,  who  wrote  in  1618,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  prove  the  absurdity 
of  discouraging  the  exportation  of  the  precious  metals.  See  7\oiss  on  the  Progress 
<^  Political  Economy,  pp.  8, 12,  IS.  But  I  believe  that  the  earliest  approach  towards 
modern  economical  discoveries  is  a  striking  essay  published  in  1681,  and  ascribed 
to  William  Stafford.  It  will  be  found  in  the  Harleian  Miscellany,  vol.  ix.  pp.  189- 
192,  edit.  Park,  1812;  and  the  tiXle  Brief  Conceipt  of  English  Pollicy,  gives  an  in- 
adequate idea  of  what  is,  on  the  whole,  the  most  important  work  on  the  theory  of 
politics  which  had  then  appeared :  since  the  author  not  only  displays  an  insight  into 
the  nature  of  price  and  value,  such  as  no  previous  thinker  possessed,  but  he  points 
out  clearly  the  causes  of  that  system  of  enclosures  which  is  the  leading  economical 
fact  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  is  intimately  connected  with  the  rise  of  the  poor- 
laws.  ^  Some  account  of  thisessay  is  given  by  Dr.  Twiss ;  but  the  original  is  easily 
accessible,  and  should  be  read  by  every  student  of  English  history.  Among  other 
heretical  propositions,  it  recommends  free  trade  in  com. 

*'  In  regard  to  the  interference  of  the  English  legislature,  it  is  stated  by  Mr.  M*Cul- 
loch  (Polit.  Eeon.  p.  269),  on  the  authority  of  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
that  before  the  year  1820,'*  no  fewer  than  two  thousand  laws  with  respect  to  commerce 
had  been  passed  at  different  periods."  It  may  be  confidently  asserted,  that  every 
one  of  those  laws  was  an  unmitigated  evil,  since  no  trade,  and  indeed  no  interest  of 
any  kind,  can  be  protected  by  government  without  inflicting  immeasurably  greater 
loss  upon  the  unprotected  interests  and  trades ;  while  if  the  protection  is  universal, 
the  loss  will  be  universal.    Some  striking  instances  of  the  absurd  laws  which  have 
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But  in  the  eighteenth  century,  a  long  course  of  eyents,  which 
I  shall  hereafter  trace,  prepared  the  way  for  a  spirit  of  improve- 
ment, and  a  desire  for  reform,  of  which  the  world  had  then  seen 
no  example.  This  great  movement  displayed  its  energy  in 
every  department  of  knowledge ;  and  now  it  was  that  a  success- 
ful attempt  was  first  made  to  raise  Political  Economy  to 
a  science,  by  discovering  the  laws  which  regulate  the  creation 
and  diffusion  of  wealth.  In  the  year  1776,  Adam  Smith 
published  his  Wealth  of  Nations;  which,  looking  at  its  ultimate 
results,  is  probably  the  most  important  book  that  has  ever  been 
written,  and  is  certainly  the  most  valuable  contribution  ever 
made  by  a  single  man  towards  establishing  the  principles 
on  which  government  should  be  based.  In  this  great  work,  the 
old  theory  of  protection  as  applied  to  commerce,  was  destroyed 
in  nearly  all  its  parts  ;''^  the  doctrine  of  the  balance  of  trade  was 
not  only  attacked,  but  its  falsehood  was  demonstrated;  and 
innumerable  absurdities,  which  had  been  accumulating  for  ages^ 
were  suddenly  swept  away." 

If  the  Wealth  of  Nations  had  appeared  in  any  preceding 
century,  it  would  have  shared  the  fate  of  the  great  works  of 
Stafford  and  Serra;  and  although  the  principles  which  it  advo- 
cated would,  no  doubt,  have  excited  the  attention  of  speculative 
thinkers,  they  would,  in  all  probability,  have  produced  no 
effect  on  practical  politicians,  or,  at  all  events,  would  only  have 
exercised  an  indirect  and  precarious  influence.  But  the  diffusion 
of  knowledge  had  now  become  so  general,  that  even  our  ordi- 
nary legislators  were,  in  some  degree,  prepared  for  these  great 
truths,  which,  in  a  former  period,  they  would  have  despised  as 
idle  novelties.  The  result  was,  that  the  doctrines  of  Adam 
Smith  soon  found  their  way  into  the  House  of  Commons;'" 
and,  being  adopted  by  a  few  of  the  leading  members,  were 
listened  to  with  astonishment  by  that  great  assembly  whose 

been  passed  respecting  trade,  are  collected  in  BarringtorCs  Obaervatiant  on  the 
Statutes^  pp.  279-286.  Indeed,  it  was  considered  necessary  that  every  parliament 
should  do  something  in  this  way  ;  and  Charles  II.,  in  one  of  his  speeches,  says,  "  I 
pray,  contrive  any  good  short  bills  which  may  improve  the  industry  of  the  nation 
....  and  so  God  bless  your  councils."  Pari,  ffitt.  vol.  iv.  p.  291.  Compare  the 
remarks  on  the  fishery-trade,  in  8omer9  Traett^  vol.  xii.  p.  83. 

^  To  this  the  only  exception  of  any  moment  is  the  view  taken  of  the  usury-laws, 
which  Jeremy  Bentham  has  the  honour  of  demolishing. 

^  Before  Adam  Smith,  the  principal  merit  is  due  to  Hume ;  but  tho  works  of 
that  profound  thinker  were  too  fragmentary  to  produce  much  effect.  Indeed 
Hume,  notwithstanding  his  vast  powers,  was  inferior  to  Smith  in  comprehensiveneas 
AS  well  as  in  industry. 

^  The  first  notice  I  have  observed  of  the  Wealth  of  NatioM  in  Parliament  is  in 
1783 ;  and  between  then  and  the  end  of  the  century  it  is  referred  to  several  times, 
and  latterly  with  increasing  frequency.  See  Parliamentary  IfUtoryy  vol  zziii.  p. 
1152,  vol.  zxvi.  pp.  481,  1036,  vol.  xxvii.  p.  885,  vol.  xxix.  pp.  834,  905,  982, 1065, 
ToL  XXX.  pp.  830,  383,  voL  xxxii.  p.  2,  voL  zxxiiL  pp.  858,  886,  522,  548,  549,  568, 
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opimons  were  mamly  regulated  by  the  wisdom  of  their 
ancestom,  and  who  were  loth  to  believe  that  any  thing  could  be 
discovered  by  the  modems  which  was  not  already  known  to  the 
ancients.  But  it  is  in  vain  that  such  men  as  these  always  set 
themselves  up  to  resist  the  pressure  of  advancing  knowledge. 
No  great  truth,  which  has  once  been  found,  has  ever  afterwards 
been  lost;  nor  has  any  important  discovery  yet  been  made  which 
has  not  eventually  carried  every  thing  brfore  it.  Even  so,  the 
principles  of  Free  Trade,  as  demonstrated  by  Adam  Smith,  and 
all  the  consequences  which  flow  jBrom  them,  were  vainly  struggled 
against  by  the  most  overwhelming  majorities  of  both  Houses  of 
Parliament.  Year  by  year  the  great  truth  made  its  way; 
always  advancing,  never  receding."  The  majority  was  at  first 
deserted  by  a  few  men  of  ability,  then  by  ordinary  men,  then 
it  became  a  minority,  then'  even  the  minority  began  to 
dwindle;  and  at  the  present  day,  eighty  years  after  the 
publication  of  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations^  there  is  not  to  be 
found  any  one  of  tolerable  education  who  is  not  ashamed  of 
holding  opinions  which,  before  the  time  of  Adam  Smith,  were 
universally  received. 

Such  is  the  way  in  which  great  thinkers  control  the  affairs 
of  men,  and  by  their  discoveries  regulate  the  march  of  nations. 
And  truly  the  history  of  this  one  triumph  alone,  should  be 
enough  to  repress  the  presumption  of  statesmen  and  legislators, 
who  so  exaggerate  the  importance  of  their  craft,  as  to  ascribe 
great  results  to  their  own  shifting  and  temporary  contrivances. 
For,  whence  did  they  derive  that  knowledge,  of  which  they  are 
always  ready  to  assume  the  merit  ?  How  did  they  obtain  their 
opinions  f  How  did  they  get  at  their  principles  ?  These  are 
the  elements  of  their  success ;  and  these  they  can  only  learn 
from  their  masters, — ^from  those  great  teachers,  who,  moved  by 
the  inspiration  of  genius,  fertilize  the  world  with  their  discoveries. 
Well  may  it  be  said  of  Adam  Smith,  and  said  too  without  fear 

774,  111,  778,  822,  828,  824,  826,  827,  1249,  ▼ol.  xxxir.  pp.  11,  97,  98,  141,  142, 
804,  478,  850,  901,  902,  908.  It  ifl  ponible  that  one  or  two  parages  may  have  been 
overlooked ;  but  I  belieTO  that  these  are  the  only  instances  of  Adam  Smith  being  re- 
ferred to  during  seventeen  years.  From  a  passage  in  Felleto^i  lAft  of  Sidmonth^ 
vol.  i.  p.  51,  it  appears  that  even  Addington  was  studying  Adam  Smith  in  1787. 

'^  In  1797,  Pulteney,  in  one  of  his  fimincial  speeches,  appealed  to  **  the  authority 
of  Br.  Smith,  who,  it  was  well  said,  would  persuade  Uie  present  generation,  and 
govern  the  next.''  Pari.  HUt.  vol.  xxxiii.  p.  778.  In  1818,  Dugald  Stewart  (PAt- 
lo§ophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  vol.  ii.  p.  472)  announced  that  the  doctrine  of  free 
traoe  ^*  has  now,  I  believe,  become  the  prevailing  creed  of  thinking  men  all  over 
Europe.**  And  in  1816,  Ricardo  said,  *^The  reasoning  by  which  the  liberty  of  trade 
is  supported  is  so  powerful,  that  it  is  daily  obtaining  converts.  It  is  with  pleasure 
that  I  see  the  progress  which  this  great  principle  &  making  amongst  those  whom 
we  should  have  expected  to  cling  the  longest  to  old  prejudices."  FropotaU  for  an, 
economical  Currency^  in  Bicardo*9  Workij  p.  407. 
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of  contradiction,  that  this  solitary  Scotchman  has,  by  the  publi-^ 
cation  of  one  single  work,  contributed  more  towards  the  happi- 
ness of  man,  than  has  been  effected  by  the  united  abilities  of  all 
the  statesmen  and  legislators  of  whom  history  has  preserved  an 
authentic  account. 

The  result  of  these  great  discoveries  I  am  not  here  concerned 
to  examine,  except  so  far  as  they  aided  in  diminishing  the 
energy  of  the  warlike  spirit.  And  the  way  in  which  they 
effected  this  may  be  easily  stated.  As  long  as  it  was  generaUy 
believed  that  the  wealth  of  a  country  consists  of  its  gold,  it  was 
of  course  also  believed  that  the  sole  object  of  trade  is  to  in- 
crease the  influx  of  the  precious  metals  :  it,  therefore,  became 
natural  that  Government  should  be  expected  to  take  meas- 
ures by  which  such  influx  could  be  secured.  This,  however, 
could  only  be  done  by  draining  other  countries  of  their 
gold;  a  result  which  they,  for  precisely  the  same  reasons, 
strenuously  resisted.  The  consequence  was,  that  any  idea  of 
real  reciprocity  was  impossible  :  every  commercial  treaty  was  an 
attempt  made  by  one  nation  to  outwit  another;'*  every  new 
tariff  was  a  declaration  of  hostility;  and  that  which  ought  to  be 
the  most  peaceable  of  all  pursuits,  became  one  of  the  causes  of 
those  national  jealousies  and  national  animosities,  by  which  war 
is  mainly  promoted.*'  But  when  it  was  once  clearly  understood 
that  gold  and  silver  are  not  wealth,  but  are  merely  the  represent- 
atives of  wealth ;  when  men  began  to  see  that  wealth  itself 
solely  consists  of  the  value  which  skill  and  labour  can  add 
to  the  raw  material,  and  that  money  is  of  no  possible  use  to  a 
nation  except  to  measure  and  circulate  their  riches;  when  these 
great  truths  were  recognized,*^  all  the  old  notions  respectii^ 
the  balance  of  trade,  and  the  supreme  importance  of  the 

'^  Sir  Theodore  Janflon,  in  his  General  M<ixinu  of  Trade,  published  in  1718,  lays 
it  down  as  a  principle  universally  recognized^  that  *^  AH  the  nations  of  Europe  seem 
to  strive  who  shall  outwit  one  another  in  point  of  trade ;  and  they  concur  in  this 
maxim,  That  the  less  they  consume  of  foreign  commodities,  the  better  it  is  for  them.** 
Somen  TracU,  vol.  xiii.  p  292.  Thus,  too,  in  a  JHcUoffue  between  an  Enfflishman  and 
a  Dutchman,  published  in  1700,  the  Dutchman  is  represented  as  boasting  that  his 
government  had  *'  forced  treaties  of  commerce  exclusive  to  all  other  nations.**— 
Somers  Tracts,  vol.  xi.  p.  876.  This  is  the  system  of  ^^  narrow  selfishness**  denounced 
by  Dr.  Story,  in  his  noble  work,  Conflict  of  Laws,  1841,  p.  82. 

*'  ^*  It  cannot,  indeed,  be  denied,  that  mistaken  views  of  commerce,  like  those  so 
frequently  entertained  of  religion,  have  been  the  cause  of  many  wars  and  of  much 
bloodshed.*'  WCulloch^s  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  p.  140.  See  also  pp.  87, 
88 :  "  It  has  made  each  nation  regard  the  welfare  of  its  neighbours  as  incompatible 
with  its  own ;  hence  the  reciprociu  desire  of  injuring  and  impoverishing  each  other ; 
and  hence  that  spirit  of  commercial  rivalry,  which  has  been  the  immediate  or  remote 
cause  of  the  greater  number  of  modem  wars.** 

^  On  the  rapid  diffusion  during  the  present  century  of  the  principles  worked  out 
by  the  economists,  compare  Laing^s  Sweden,  pp.  356-858,  with  a  note  to  the  last 
edition  of  Malthus  on  Population,  1826,  vol  11.  pp.  854,  855. 
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piecioos  metak,  at  once  fell  to  the  ground.  These  enormouB  errors 
being  dispersed,  the  trae  theory  of  barter  was  easily  worked  out. 
It  was  perceived,  that  if  commerce  is  allowed  to  be  free,  its 
advantages  will  be  shared  by  every  country  which  engages  in 
it;  that,  in  the  absence  of  monopoly,  the  benefits  of  trade  are  of 
necessity  reciprocal ;  and  that,  so  &r  from  depending  on  the 
amount  of  gold  received,  they  simply  arise  from  the  £Eu;ility  with 
which  a  nation  gets  rid  of  those  commodities  which  it  can  produce 
most  cheaply,  and  receives  in  return  those  commodities  which  it 
could  only  produce  at  a  great  expense,  but  which  the  other  na- 
tion can,  from  the  skill  of  its  workmen,  or  from  the  bounty  of 
xmture,  a£Ford  to  supply  at  a  lower  rate.  From  this  it  followed, 
that,  in  a  mercantile  point  of  view,  it  would  be  as  absurd  to 
attempt  to  impoverish  a  people  with  whom  we  trade,  as  it  would 
be  in  a  tradesman  to  wish  for  the  insolvency  of  a  rich  and 
frequent  customer.  The  result  is,  that  the  commercial  spirit, 
which  formerly  was  often  warlike,  is  now  invariably  pacific." 
And  although  it  is  perfectly  true  that  not  one  merchant 
out  of  a  hundred  is  familiar  with  the  ai^uments  on  which 
these  economical  discoveries  arc  founded,  that  does  not 
prevent  the  e£Fect  which  the  discoveries  themselves  produce 
on  his  own  mind.  The  mercantile  class  is,  like  every  other, 
acted  upon  by  causes  which  only  a  few  members  of  that  class  arc 
able  to  perceive.  Thus,  for  instance,  of  all  the  innumerable 
opponents  of  protection,  there  are  very  few,  indeed,  who  can  give 
valid  reasons  to  justify  their  opposition.  But  this  does  not 
prevent  the  opposition  from  takmg  place.  For  an  immense 
majority  of  men  always  follow  with  implicit  submission  the 
spirit  of  their  own  time  ;  and  the  spirit  of  the  times  is  merely 
its  knowledge,  and  the  direction  that  knowledge  takes.  As,  in 
the  ordinary  avocations  of  daily  life,  every  one  is  benefited,  in 
the  increase  of  his  comforts,  and  of  his  general  security,  by  the 
progress  of  many  arts  and  sciences,  of  which  perhaps  he  does 
not  even  know  the  name,  just  so  is  the  mercantile  class  benefited 
by  those  great  economical  discoveries  which,  in  the  course  of  two 
generations,  have  already  ejSected  a  complete  change  in  the  com- 
mercial legislation  of  this  country,  and  which  are  now  operating 
slowly,  but  steadUy,  upon  those  other  European  states,  where, 

*  **  The  feelings  of  riyal  tradesmen,  prevailing  among  nations,  overruled  for 
centuries  all  sense  of  the  general  community  of  advantage  which  commercial  coun- 
tries derive  from  the  prosperity  of  one  another ;  and  that  commercial  spirit,  which 
is  now  one  of  the  strongest  obstacles  to  wars,  was  during  a  certain  period  of  European 
history  their  principal  cause.*'  MUTb  Political  Eearumy,  1849,  vol.  ii.  p.  221.  This 
great  change  in  the  feelings  of  the  commercial  classes  did  not  begin  before  the  pres- 
ent century,  and  has  not  been  visible  to  ordinary  observers  until  the  last  five-and* 
twenty  or  thirty  years ;  but  it  was  foretold  in  a  remarkable  passage  written  by  Her* 
der  in  1787  :  see'hlaldeen  xur  Getekiehte,  voL  iii.  pp.  292,  298. 
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public  opinion  being  less  powerful,  it  ifl  more  difficult  to  establish 
great  truths  and  extirpate  old  abuses.  While,  therefore,  it  is 
perfectly  true,  that  among  merchants,  a  comparatively  small 
number  are  acquainted  with  political  economy,  it  is  not  the  less 
true  that  they  owe  a  lai^e  part  of  their  wealth  to  the  political 
economists  ;  who,  by  removing  the  obstacles  with  which  the 
ignorance  of  successive  governments  had  impeded  trade,  have 
now  settled  on  a  solid  foundation  that  commercial  prosperity 
which  is  by  no  means  the  least  of  our  national  glories.  Most 
assuredly  is  it  also  true,  that  this  same  intellectual  movement 
has  lessened  the  chance  of  war,  by  ascertaining  the  principles 
which  ought  to  regulate  our  commercial  relations  with  foreign 
countries  ;  by  proving,  not  only  the  inutility,  but  the  positive 
mischief,  caused  by  interfering  with  them  ;  and  finally  by  ex- 
ploding those  long-established  errors,  which,  inducing  men  to 
believe  that  nations  are  the  natural  enemies  of  each  other, 
encouraged  those  evil  feelings,  and  fostered  those  national 
jealousies,  to  the  strength  of  which  the  military  spirit  owed  no 
small  share  of  its  former  influence. 

The  third  great  cause  by  which  the  love  of  war  has  been 
weakened,  is  the  way  in  which  discoveries  respecting  the 
application  of  Steam  to  the  purposes  of  travelling  have 
facilitated  the  intercourse  between  different  countries,  and 
thus  aided  in  destroying  that  ignorant  contempt  which  one 
nation  is  too  apt  to  ieel  for  another.  Thus,  for  instance, 
the  miserable  and  impudent  falsehoods  which  a  large  class  of 
English  writers  formerly  directed  against  the  morals  and  private 
character  of  the  French,  and,  to  their  shame  be  it  said, 
even  against  the  chastity  of  French  women,  tended  not  a 
little  to  embitter  the  angry  feelings  then  existing  between  the 
two  first  countries  of  Europe ;  irritating  the  English  against 
French  vices,  irritating  the  French  against  English  calumnies. 
In  the  same  way,  there  was  a  time  when  every  honest  Englishman 
firmly  believed  that  he  could  beat  ten  Frenchmen :  a  class 
of  beings  whom  he  held  in  sovereign  contempt,  as  a  lean  and 
stunted  race,  who  drank  claret  instead  of  brandy,  who  lived 
entirely  off  frogs ;  miserable  infidels,  who  heard  mass  every 
Sunday,  who  bowed  down  before  idols,  and  who  even  worshipped 
the  Pope.  On  the  other  hand,  the  French  were  taught  to  de- 
spise us,  as  rude  unlettered  barbarians,  without  either  taste  or 
humanity ;  surly,  ill-conditioned  men,  living  in  an  unhappy 
climate,  where  a  perpetual  fog,  only  varied  by  rain,  prevented 
the  sun  fix)m  ever  being  seen ;  suffering  from  so  deep  and 
inveterate  a  melancholy,  that  physicians  had  called  it  the 
English  spleen ;  and,  under  the  influence  of  this  cruel  mala-i 
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dy,  coBBtantly  committixig  Buicide,  particularly  in  Noyember, 
when  we  were  well  known  to  hang  and  shoot  ourselveB  by 
thousands.** 

Whoever  has  looked  much  into  the  older  literature  of  France 
and  England,  knows  that  these  were  the  opinions  which  the  two 
first  nations  of  Europe,  in  the  ignorance  and  simplicity  of  their 
hearts,  held  respecting  each  other.  But  the  progress  of  improve- 
ment, by  bringing  the  two  countries  into  close  and  intimate  con- 
tact, has  dissipated  these  foolish  prejudices,  and  taught  each 
people  to  admire,  and,  what  is  stiU  more  important,  to  respect 
each  other.  And  the  greater  the  contact,  the  greater  the  re- 
spect For,  whatever  theologians  may  choose  to  assert,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  mankind  at  lai^e  has  far  more  virtue  than  vice,  and 
that  in  every  country  good  actions  are  more  frequent  than  bad 
ones.  Indeed,  if  this  were  otherwise,  the  preponderance  of  evil 
would  long  since  have  destroyed  the  human  race,  and  not  even 
have  left  a  single  man  to  lament  the  degeneracy  of  his  species. 
An  additional  proof  of  this  is  the  fact,  that  the  more  nations  as- 
sociate ynth  each  other,  and  the  more  they  see  and  know  of  their 
fellow-creatures,  the  more  quickly  do  ancient  enmities  disappear. 
This  is  because  an  enlarged  experience  proves  that  mankind  is 
not  so  radically  bad  as  we  from  our  infancy  are  taught  to  believe. 
But  if  vices  were  really  more  frequent  than  virtues,  the  result 
would  be,  that  the  increasing  ama^mation  of  society  would  in- 
crease our  bad  opinion  of  others  ;  because,  though  we  may  love 
our  own  vices,  we  do  not  generally  love  the  vices  of  our  neigh- 
bours. So  far,  however,  is  this  from  being  the  actual  conse- 
quence, that  it  has  always  been  found,  that  those  whose  exten- 
sive knowledge  makes  them  best  acquainted  with  the  general 
course  of  human  actions,  are  precisely  those  who  take  the  most 
fevourable  view  of  them.  The  greatest  observer  and  the  most 
profound  thinker  is  invariably  the  most  lenient  judge.  It  is  the 
solitary  misanthrope,  brooding  over  his  fancied  wrongs,  who  is 
most  prone  to  depreciate  the  good  qualities  of  our  nature,  and 
exaggerate  its  bad  ones.  Or  else  it  is  some  foolish  and  ignorant 
monk,  who,  dreaming  away  his  existence  in  an  idle  solitude, 
flatters  his  own  vanity  by  denouncing  the  vices  of  others  ;  and 
thus  declaiming  against  the  enjoyments  of  life,  revenges  himself 

**  That  there  are  more  smcides  in  gloomy  weather  than  in  fine  weather,  used  al- 
ways to  be  taken  for  granted,  and  was  a  &TOurite  topic  with  the  French  wits,  who 
were  never  weary  of  expatiating  on  our  love  of  8elf*murder,  and  on  the  relation  be- 
tween it  and  our  murky  climate.  Unfortunately  for  such  speculations,  the  fact  is 
exactly  opposite  to  what  is  generally  supposed,  and  we  have  decisive  evidence  that 
there  are  more  suicides  in  summer  than  in  winter.  See  QveteUt  tur  rUomme^  vol. 
ii.  pp.  152,  158;  Tinot  de  la  ManU  du  Suicide,  Paris,  1840,  pp.  50,  149,  150;  /omt- 
fuU  of  Statutieal  Society,  vol.  i.  p.  102 ;  Witulow'$  Anatomy  of  Suicide,  1840,  pp. 
181,  182;  Haiokifu'i  Medical  BtoHitiee,  p.  170. 
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on  that  society  from  which  by  his  own  superstition  he  is  excludecL 
These  are  the  sort  of  men  who  insist  most  strongly  on  the  cor- 
ruption of  our  nature,  and  on  the  degeneracy  into  which  we  have 
fallen.  The  enormous  evil  which  such  opinions  have  brought 
about,  is  well  understood  by  those  who  have  studied  the  history 
of  countries  in  which  they  are,  and  have  been,  most  prevalent. 
Hence  it  is  that,  among  the  innumerable  benefits  derived  from 
advancing  knowledge,  there  are  few  more  important  than  those 
improved  facilities  of  communication,"  which,  by  increasing  the 
frequency  with  which  nations  and  individuals  are  brought  into 
contact,  have,  to  an  extraordinary  extent,  corrected  their  preju- 
dices, raised  the  opinion  which  each  forms  of  the  other,  dimin- 
ished their  mutual  hostility,  and  thus  diffusing  a  more  favoura- 
ble view  of  our  common  nature,  have  stimulated  us  to  develop 
those  boundless  resources  of  the  human  understanding,  the  very 
existence  of  which  it  was  once  considered  almost  a  heresy  to  as^ 
sert. 

This  is  precisely  what  has  occurred  in  modem  Europe.  The 
French  and  English  people  have,  by  the  mere  force  of  increased 
contact,  learned  to  think  more  fevourably  of  each  other,  and  to 
discard  that  foolish  contempt  in  which  both  nations  formerly  in- 
dulged. In  this,  as  in  all  cases,  the  better  one  civilized  country 
is  acquainted  with  another,  the  more  it  will  find  to  respect  and 
to  imitate.  For  of  all  the  causes  of  national  hatred,  ignorance 
is  the  most  powerful.  When  you  increase  the  contact,  you  re- 
move the  ignorance,  and  thus  you  diminish  the  hatred.^^  This 
is  the  true  bond  of  charity  ;  and  it  is  worth  all  the  lessons  which 
moralists  and  divines  are  able  to  teach.  They  have  pursued 
their  vocation  for  centuries,  without  producing  the  least  effect 
in  lessening  the  frequency  of  war.  But  it  may  be  said  without 
the  slightest  exaggeration,  that  every  new  railroad  which  is  laid 
down,  and  every  fresh  steamer  which  crosses  the  Channel,  are 
additional  guarantees  for  the  preservation  of  that  long  and  un- 
broken peace  which,  during  forty  years,  has  knit  together  the 

"  Respecting  which  I  will  only  mention  one  fact,  in  regard  to  our  own  country. 
By  the  returns  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  it  appears  that  the  passengers  annually  travel- 
ling by  railway  amounted  in  1842  to  nineteen  millions;  but  in  1852  they  had  in- 
creased to  more  than  eighty-six  millions.  Journal  of  Statuiical  Society^  rol.  xvi. 
p.  292. 

^  Of  this  Mr.  Stephens  (in  his  yaluable  work,  Central  America^  vol.  i.  pp. 
24*7-8)  relates  an  interesting  instance  in  the  case  of  that  remarkable  man  Garrera : 
"  Indeed,  in  no  particular  had  he  changed  more  than  in  his  opinion  of  foreigners ;  a 
happy  illustration  of  the  effect  of  personal  intercourse  in  breaking  down  prejudices 
against  individuals  or  classes.^'  Hr.  Elphinstone  {Uittory  of  India^  p.  195]  says : 
*^  Those  who  have  known  the  Indians  longest,  hare  always  the  best  opinion  ot  them ; 
but  thU  i»  raiher  a  eampliment  to  hftman  nature  than  to  them,  aince  it  is  tn*e  of  efsery 
other  peopleJ*^  Compare  an  instructive  passage  in  Dartein^s  Journal  of  Researches, 
p.  421,  with  Burdacfi,  Traite  de  Physiologie  comme  Science  d*  Observation,  vol.  il.  p.  61. 
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fortanes  and  the  interests  of  the  two  most  civilized  nations  of 
the  earth. 

I  have  thus^  so  far  as  my  knowledge  will  permit,  endeavoured 
to  indicate  the  causes  which  have  diminished  religious  persecu- 
tion and  war ;  the  two  greatest  evils  with  which  men  have  yet 
contrived  to  afflict  their  fellow-creatures.  The  question  of  the 
decline  of  religious  persecution  I  have  only  briefly  noticed,  be- 
cause it  will  be  more  fully  handled  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this 
volume.  Enough,  however,  has  been  advanced  to  prove  how 
essentially  it  is  an  intellectual  process,  and  how  little  good  can 
be  eflFected  on  this  subject  by  the  operation  of  moral  feelings. 
The  causes  of  the  decline  of  the  warlike  spirit  I  have  examined 
at  considerable,  and,  perhaps,  to  some  readers,  at  tedious  length  ; 
and  the  result  of  that  examination  has  been,  that  the  decline  is 
owing  to  the  increase  of  the  intellectual  classes,  to  whom  the 
military  classes  are  necessarily  antagonistic.  In  pushing  the  in- 
quiry a  little  deeper,  we  have,  by  still  further  analysis,  ascer- 
tained the  existence  of  three  vast  though  subsidiary  causes,  by 
which  the  general  movement  has  been  accelerated.  These  are — 
the  invention  of  Gunpowder,  the  discoveries  of  Political  Economy, 
and  the  discovery  of  improved*  means  of  Locomotion.  Such  are 
the  three  great  modes  or  channels  by  which  the  progress  of  knowl- 
edge has  weakened  the  old  warlike  spirit ;  and  the  way  in  which 
they  have  effected  this  has,  I  trust,  been  clearly  pointed  out. 
The  facts  and  arguments  which  I  have  brought  forward,  have, 
I  can  conscientiously  say,  been  subjected  to  careful  and  repeated 
scrutiny  ;  and  I  am  quite  unable  to  see  on  what  possible  ground 
their  accuracy  is  to  bie  impugned.  That  they  will  be  disagree- 
able to  certain  classes,  I  am  well  aware  ;  but  the  unpleasant- 
ness of  a  statement  is  hardly  to  be  considered  a  proof  of  its  false- 
hood. The  sources  from  which  the  evidence  has  been  derived 
are  fully  indicated ;  and  the  arguments,  I  hope,  fiiirly  stated. 
And  from  them  there  results  a  most  important  conclusion.  From 
them  we  are  bound  to  infer,  that  the  two  oldest,  greatest,  most 
inveterate,  and  most  widely-spread  evils  which  have  ever  been 
known,  are  constantly,  though,  on  the  whole,  slowly,  diminish- 
ing ;  and  that  their  diminution  has  been  effected,  not  at  all  by 
moral  feelings,  nor  by  moral  teachings,  but  solely  by  the  activ- 
ity of  the  human  intellect,  and  by  the  inventions  and  discoveries 
which,  in  a  long  course  of  successive  ages,  man  has  been  able  to 
make. 

Since,  then,  in  the  two  most  important  phenomena  which  the 
progress  of  society  presents,  the  moral  laws  have  been  steadily 
and  invariably  subordinate  to  the  intellectual  laws,  there  arises 
a  strong  presumption  that  in  inferior  matters  the  same  process 
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has  been  followed.  To  prove  this  in  its  full  extent,  and  thus 
raise  the  presumption  to  an  absolute  certainty,  would  be  to 
write,  not  an  Introduction  to  history,  but  the  History  itself  The 
reader  must,  therefore,  be  satisfied  for  the  present  with  what,  I 
am  conscious,  is  merely  an  approach  towards  demonstration ; 
and  the  complete  demonstration  must  necessarily  be  reserved  for 
the  future  volumes  of  this  work  :  in  which  I  pledge  myself  to 
show  that  the  progress  Europe  has  made  from  barbarism  to  civ- 
ilization is  entirely  due  to  its  intellectual  activity ;  that  the 
leading  countries  have  now,  for  some  centuries,  advanced  suffi- 
ciently far  to  shake  off  the  influence  of  those  physical  agencies 
by  which  in  an  earlier  state  their  career  might  have  been  troubled ; 
and  that  although  the  moral  agencies  are  still  powerful,  and  still 
cause  occasional  disturbances,  these  are  but  aberrations,  which,  if 
we  compare  long  periods  of  time,  balance  each  other,  and  thus  in 
the  total  amount  entirely  disappear.  So  that,  in  a  great  and 
comprehensive  view,  the  changes  in  every  civilized  people  are, 
in  their  aggregate,  dependent  solely  on  three  things :  first,  on 
the  amount  of  knowledge  possessed  by  their  ablest  men ;  sec- 
ondly, on  the  direction  which  that  knowledge  takes,  that  is  to 
say,  the  sort  of  subjects  to  which  it  refers ;  thirdly,  and  above 
all,  on  the  extent  to  which  the  knowledge  is  diffused,  and  the 
freedom  with  which  it  pervades  all  classes  of  society. 

These  are  the  three  great  movers  of  every  civilized  country  ; 
and  although  their  operation  is  frequently  disturbed  by  the  vices 
or  the  virtues  of  powerful  individuals,  such  moral  feelings  correct 
each  other,  and  the  average  of  long  periods  remain  unaffected. 
Owing  to  causes  of  which  we  are  ignorant,  the  moral  qualities  do, 
no  doubt,  constantly  vaiy ;  so  that  in  one  man,  or  perhaps  even 
in  one  generation,  there  will  be  an  excess  of  good  intentions,  in 
another  an  excess  of  bad  ones.  But  we  have  no  reason  to  think 
that  any  permanent  change  has  been  effected  in  the  proportion 
which  those  who  naturally  possess  good  intentions  bear  to  those 
in  whom  bad  ones  seem  to  be  inherent.  In  what  may  be  called 
the  innate  and  original  morals  of  mankind,  there  is,  so  far  as  we 
are  aware,  no  progress.  Of  the  different  passions  with  which  we 
are  bom,  some  are  more  prevalent  at  one  time,  some  at  another ; 
but  experience  teaches  us  that,  as  they  are  always  antagonistic, 
they  are  held  in  balance  by  the  force  of  their  own  opposition. 
The  activity  of  one  motive  is  corrected  by  the  activity  of  another. 
For  to  every  vice  there  is  a  corresponding  virtue.  Cruelty  is 
counteracted  by  benevolence  ;  sympathy  is  excited  by  suffering ; 
the  injustice  of  some  provokes  the  charity  of  others  ;  new  evils 
are  met  by  new  remedies,  and  even  the  most  enormous  offences 
that  have  ever  been  known  have  left  behind  them  no  permanent 
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impression.  The  desolation  of  countries  and  the  slaughter  of 
men  are  losses  which  never  fail  to  be  repaired,  and  at  the  distance 
of  a  few  centuries  every  vestige  of  them  is  effaced.  The  gigantic 
crimes  of  Alexander  or  Napoleon  become  after  a  time  void  of  ef- 
fect, and  the  affairs  of  the  world  return  to  their  former  level. 
This  is  the  ebb  and  flow  of  history,  the  perpetual  flux  to  which 
by  the  laws  of  our  nature  we  are  subject.  Above  all  this,  there 
is  a  far  higher  movement ;  and  as  the  tide  rolls  on,  now  advanc- 
ing, now  receding,  there  is,  amid  its  endless  fluctuations,  one 
thing,  and  one  alone,  which  endures  for  ever.  The  actions  of  bad 
men  produce  only  temporary  evil,  the  actions  of  good  men  only 
temporary  good  ;  and  eventually  the  good  and  the  evil  altogether 
subside,  are  neutralized  by  subsequent  generations,  absorbed  by 
the  incessant  movement  of  future  ages.  But  the  discoveries  of 
great  men  never  leave  us  ;  they  are  inmiortal,  they  contain  those 
eternal  truths  which  survive  the  shock  of  empires,  outlive  the 
struggles  of  rival  creeds,  and  witness  the  decay  of  successive  re- 
ligions. AU  these  have  their  different  measures  and  their  differ- 
ent standards ;  one  set  of  opinions  for  one  age,  another  set  for 
another.  They  pass  away  like  a  dream  ;  they  are  as  the  &bric 
of  a  vision,  which  leaves  not  a  rack  behind.  The  discoveries  of 
genius  alone  remain :  it  is  to  them  we  owe  all  that  we  now  have, 
they  are  for  all  ages  and  all  times  ;  never  young,  and  never  old, 
they  bear  the  seeda  of  their  own  life  ;  they  flow  on  in  a  perennial 
and  undying  stream  ;  they  are  essentially  cumulative,  and  giving 
birth  to  the  additions  which  they  subsequently  receive,  they  thus 
influence  the  most  distant  posterity,  and  after  the  lapse  of  cen- 
turies produce  more  effect  than  they  were  able  to  do  even  at  the 
moment  of  their  promulgation. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

INQUIRY  INTO  THB  INFLUENCE  EXERCISED  BY  RELIGION,  LITERATURE, 
AND  GOVERNMENT. 

By  applying  to  the  history  of  Man  those  methods  of  investiga- 
tion which  have  been  found  successful  in  other  branches  of  knowl- 
edge^ and  by  rejecting  all  preconceived  notions  which  would  not 
bear  the  test  of  those  methods,  we  have  arrived  at  certain  results, 
the  heads  of  which  it  may  now  be  convenient  to  recapitulate. 
We  have  seen  that  our  actions,  being  solely  the  result  of  internal 
and  external  agencies,  must  be  expUcable  by  the  laws  of  those 
agencies  ;  that  is  to  say,  by  mental  laws  and  by  physical  laws. 
We  have  also  seen  that  mental  laws  are,  in  Europe,  more  power- 
ful than  physical  laws  ;  and  that,  in  the  progress  of  civilization, 
their  superiority  is  constantly  increasing,  because  advancing  knowl- 
edge multiplies  the  resources  of  the  mind,  but  leaves  the  old  re- 
sources of  nature  stationary.  On  this  account,  we  have  treated 
the  mental  laws  as  being  the  great  regulators  of  progress ;  and 
we  have  looked  at  the  physical  laws  as  occupying  a  subordinate 
place,  and  as  merely  displaying  themselves  in  occasional  disturb- 
ances, the  force  and  frequency  of  which  have  been  long  declining, 
and  are  now,  on- a  large  average,  almost  inoperative.  Having,  by 
this  means,  resolved  the  study  of  what  may  be  called  the  dynam- 
ics of  society  into  the  study  of  the  laws  of  the  mind,  we  have 
subjecfced  these  last  to  a  similar  analysis ;  and  we  have  found 
that  they  consist  of  two  parts,  namely,  moial  laws  and  intellect- 
ual laws.  By  comparing  these  two  parts,  we  have  clearly  ascer- 
tained the  vast  superiority  of  the  intellectual  laws  ;  and  we  have 
seen,  that  as  the  progress  of  civilization  is  marked  by  the  triumph 
of  the  mental  laws  over  the  physical,  just  so  is  it  marked  by  the 
triumph  of  the  intellectual  laws  over  the  moral  ones.  This  im- 
portant inference  rests  on  two  distinct  ailments.  First,  that 
moral  truths  being  stationary,  and  intellectual  truths  being  pro- 
gressive, it  is  highly  improbable  that  the  progress  of  society 
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should  be  dae  to  moral  knowledge,  which  for  many  centuries  has 
remained  the  same,  rather  than  to  intellectual  knowledge,  which 
for  many  centuries  has  been  incessantly  advancing.  The  other 
argument  consists  in  the  fact,  that  the  two  greateert;  evils  known 
to  mankind  have  not  been  diminished  by  moral  improvement ; 
but  have  been,  and  still  are,  yielding  to  the  influence  of  intellect- 
ual discoveries.  From  all  this  it  evidently  follows,  that  if  we 
wish  to  ascertain  the  conditions  which  regulate  the  progress  of 
modem  civilization,  we  must  seek  them  in  the  history  of  the 
Itmount  and  difihsion  of  intellectual  knowledge ;  and  we  must 
consider  physical  phenomena  and  moral  principles  as  causing,  no 
doubt,  great  aberrations  in  short  periods,  but  in  long  periods  cor- 
recting and  balancing  themselves,  and  thus  leaving  the  intellect- 
ual laws  to  act  uncontrolled  by  these  inferior  and  subordinate 
agents. 

Such  is  the  conclusion  to  which  we  have  been  led  by  succes- 
sive analyses,  and  on  which  we  now  take  our  stand.  The  actions 
of  individuals  are  greatly  affected  by  their  moral  feelings  and  by 
their  passions  ;  but  these  being  antagonistic  to  the  passions  and 
feelmgs  of  other  individuals,  are  balanced  by  them ;  so  that  their 
effect  is,  in  the  great  average  of  human  affairs,  nowhere  to  be 
seen  ;  and  the  total  actions  of  mankind,  considered  as  a  whole, 
are  left  to  be  regulated  by  the  total  knowledge  of  which  mankind 
is  possessed.  And  of  the  way  in  which  individual  feeling  and 
individual  caprice  are  thus  absorbed  and  neutralized,  we  find  a 
clear  illustration  in  the  facts  already  brought  forward  respecting 
the  history  of  crime.  For  by  those  facts  it  is  decisively  proved, 
that  the  amount  of  crime  committed  in  a  country  is,  year  after 
year,  reproduced  with  the  most  startling  uniformity,  not  being 
in  the  least  affected  by  those  capricious  and  personal  feelings  to 
which  human  actions  are  too  often  referred.  But  if,  instead  of 
examining  the  history  of  crime  year  by  year,  we  were  to  examine 
it  month  by  month,  we  should  find  less  regularity ;  and  if  we 
were  to  examine  it  hour  by  hour,  we  should  find  no  regularity  at 
all ;  neither  would  its  regularity  be  seen,  if,  instead  of  the  crim- 
inal records  of  a  whole  country,  we  only  knew  those  of  a  single 
street,  or  of  a  single  family.  This  is  because  the  great  social  laws 
by  which  crime  is  governed,  can  only  be  perceived  after  observing 
great  numbers  or  long  periods ;  but  in  a  small  number,  and  a 
short  period,  the  individual  moral  principle  triumphs,  and  dis- 
turbs the  operation  of  the  larger  and  intellectual  law.  While, 
therefore,  the  moral  feelings  by  which  a  man  is  urged  to  commit 
a  crime,  or  to  abstain  from  it,  will  produce  an  immense  effect  on 
the  amount  of  his  own  crimes,  they  will  produce  no  effect  on  the 
amount  of  crimes  committed  by  the  society  to  which  he  belongs ; 
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because,  in  the  long-run,  they  are  sure  to  be  neutralized  by  oppo- 
site moral  feelings,  which  cause  in  other  men  an  opposite  conduct. 
Just  in  the  same  way,  we  are  all  sensible  that  moral  principles 
do  affect  nearly  the  whole  of  our  actions ;  but  we  have  incontro- 
vertible proof  that  they  produce  not  the  least  effect  on  mankind 
in  the  aggregate,  or  even  on  men  in  very  large  masses,  provided 
that  we  take  the  precaution  of  studying  socml  phenomena  for  a 
period  sufficiently  long,  and  on  a  scale  sufficiently  great,  to  enable 
the  superior  laws  to  come  into  uncontrolled  operation. 

The  totality  of  human  actions  being  thus,  from  the  highest 
point  of  view,  governed  by  the  totality  of  human  knowledge,  it 
might  seem  a  simple  matter  to  collect  the  evidence  of  the  knowl- 
edge, and,  by  subjecting  it  to  successive  generalizations,  ascertain 
the  whole  of  the  laws  which  regulate  the  progress  of  civilization. 
And  that  this  will  be  eventually  done,  I  do  not  entertain  the 
slightest  doubt.  But,  unfortunately,  history  has  been  written 
by  men  so  inadequate  to  the  great  task  they  have  undertaken, 
that  few  of  the  necessary  materials  have  yet  been  brought 
together.  Instead  of  telling  us  those  things  which  alone  have 
any  value, — ^instead  of  giving  us  information  respecting  the 
;;::isprogre8S  of  knowledge,  and  the  way  in  which  mankind  has  been 
affected  by  the  difl&sion  of  that  knowledge, — ^instead  of  these 
things,  the  vast  majority  of  historians  fill  their  works  with  the 
most  trifling  and  miserable  details  :  personal  anecdotes  of  kings 
and  courts;  interminable  relations  of  what  was  said  by  one  min- 
ister, and  what  was  thought  by  another ;  and,  what  is  worse 
than  all,  long  accounts  of  campaigns,  battles,  and  sieges,  very 
interesting  to  those  engaged  in  them,  but  to  us  utterly  useless, 
because  they  neither  fiiimish  new  truths,  nor  do  they  supply  the 
means  by  which  new  truths  may  be  discovered.  This  is  the 
real  impediment  which  now  stops  our  advance.  It  is  this  want 
of  judgment,  and  this  ignorance  of  what  is  most  worthy  of  selec- 
tion, which  deprives  us  of  materials  that  ought  long  since  to 
have  been  accumulated,  arranged,  and  stored-up  for  future  use. 
In  other  great  branches  of  knowledge,  observation  has  preceded 
discovery;  first  the  facts  have  been  registered,  and  then  their 
laws  have  been  found.  But  in  the  study  of  the  history  of  Man, 
the  important  facts  have  been  neglected,  and  the  unimportant 
ones  preserved.  The  consequence  is,  that  whoever  now  attempts 
to  generalize  historical  phenomena,  must  collect  the  facts,  as 
well  as  conduct  the  generalization.  He  finds  nothing  ready  to 
his  hand.  He  must  be  the  mason  as  well  as  the  architect ;  he 
must  not  only  scheme  the  edifice,  but  likewise  excavate  the 
quarry.  The  necessity  of  performing  this  double  labour  entailB 
upon  the  philosopher  such  enormous  drudgery,  that  the  limits 
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of  an  entire  life  are  unequal  to  the  task;  and  history^  instead  of 
being  ripe,  as  it  ought  to  be,  for  complete  and  exhaustive  gen- 
eralizations, is  still  in  so  crude  and  informal  a  state,  that  not 
the  most  determined  and  protracted  industry  will  enable  any 
one  to  comprehend  the  really  important  actions  of  mankind^ 
during  even  so  short  a  period  as  two  successive  centuries. 

On  account  of  these  things,  I  have  long  since  abandoned  my 
original  scheme;  and  I  have  reluctantly  determined  to  write  the 
history,  not  of  general  civilization,  but  of  the  civilization  of  a 
single  people.  While,  however,  by  this  means,  we  curtail  the 
field  of  inquiry,  we  unfortunately  diminish  the  resources  of  which 
the  inquiry  is  possessed.  For  although  it  is  perfectly  true,  that  / 
the  totality  of  human  actions,  if  considered  in  long  periods,  / 
depends  on  the  totality  of  human  knowledge,  it  must  be  allowed 
that  this  great  principle,  when  applied  only  to  one  country, 
loses  something  of  its  original  value.  The  more  we  diminish 
our  observations,  the  greater  becomes  the  uncertainty  of  the 
average;  in  other  words,  the  greater  the  chance  of  the  operation 
of  the  larger  laws  being  troubled  by  the  operation  of  the  smaller. 
The  interference  of  foreign  governments;  the  influence  exercised 
by  the  opinions,  literature,  and  customs  of  a  foreign  people;  their 
invasions,  perhaps  even  their  conquests;  the  forcible  introduc- 
tion by  them  of  new  religions,  new  laws,  and  new  manners, — all 
these  things  are  perturbations,  which,  in  a  view  of  universal 
history,  equalize  each  other,  but  which,  in  any  one  country,  are 
apt  to  disturb  the  natural  march,  and  thus  render  the  movements 
of  civilization  more  difficult  to  calculate.  The  manner  in  which 
I  have  endeavoured  to  meet  this  difficulty  will  be  presently 
stated;  but  what  I  first  wish  to  point  out,  are  the  reasons  which 
have  induced  me  to  select  the  history  of  England  as  more  im- 
portant than  any  other,  and  therefore  as  the  most  worthy  of 
being  subjected  to  a  complete  and  philosophic  investigation. 

Now,  it  is  evident  that,  inasmuch  as  the  great  advantage  oi 
studying  past  events  consists  in  the  possibility  of  ascertaining 
the  laws  by  which  they  were  governed,  the  history  of  any  people 
will  become  more  valuable  in  proportion  as  their  movements 
have  been  least  disturbed  by  agencies  not  arising  from  them- 
fifelves.  Every  foreign  or  external  influence  which  is  brought  to 
bear  upon  a  nation  is  an  interference  with  its  natural  develop- 
ment, and  therefore  complicates  the  circumstances  we  seek  to 
investigate.  To  simplify  complications  is,  in  all  branches  of 
knowledge,  the  first  essential  of  success.  This  is  very  familiar 
to  the  cultivators  of  physical  science,  who  are  often  able,  by  a 
single  experiment,  to  discover  a  truth  which  innumerable  obser- 
vations had  vainly  searched;  the  reason  being,  that  by  experi- 
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menting  on  phenomena^  we  can  disentangle  them  from  their 
complications;  and  thus  isolating  them  from  the  interference  of 
unknown  agencies,  we  leave  them,  as  it  were,  to  run  their  own 
course,  and  disclose  the  operation  of  their  own  law. 

This,  then,  is  the  true  standard  by  which  we  must  measure 
the  value  of  the  history  of  any  nation.  The  importance  of  the 
history  of  a  country  depends,  not  upon  the  splendour  of  its 
exploits,  but  upon  the  degree  to  which  its  actions  are  due  to 
causes  springing  out  of  itself.  If,  therefore,  we  could  find  some 
civilized  people  who  had  worked  out  their  civilization  entirely 
by  themselves  ;  who  had  escaped  all  foreign  influence,  and  who 
had  been  neither  benefited  nor  retarded  by  the  personal  peculiari- 
ties of  their  rulers, — the  history  of  such  a  people  woidd  be  of 
paramount  importance;  because  it  would  present  a  condition  of 
normal  and  iiJierent  development;  it  would  show  the  laws  of 
progress  acting  in  a  stAte  of  isolation;  it  would  be,  in  &ct,  an 
experiment  ready-made,  and  would  possess  all  the  value  of  that 
artificial  contrivance  to  which  natiual  science  is  so  much  in- 
debted. 

To  find  such  a  people  as  this  is  obviously  impossible;  but 
the  duty  of  the  philosophic  historian  is,  to  select  for  his  especial 
study  the  country  in  which  the  conditions  have  been  most  closely 
followed.  Now,  it  will  be  readily  admitted,  not  only  by  ourselves, 
but  by  intelligent  foreigners,  that  in  England,  during,  at  all 
events,  the  last  three  centuries,  this  has  been  done  more  con- 
stantly and  more  successfully  than  in  any  other  country.  I  say 
nothing  of  the  number  of  our  discoveries,  the  brilliancy  of  our 
literature,  or  the  success  of  our  arms.  These  are  invidious 
topics  ;  and  other  nations  may  perhaps  deny  to  us  those  superior 
merits  which  we  are  apt  to  exaggerate.  But  I  take  up  this 
single  position,  that  of  all  European  countries,  England  is  the 
one  where,  during  the  longest  period,  the  government  has  been 
most  quiescent,  and  the  people  most  active;  where  popular 
freedom  has  been  settled  on  the  widest  basis;  where  each  man 
is  most  able  to  say  what  he  thinks,  and  do  what  he  likes;  where 
every  one  can  follow  his  own  bent,  and  propagate  his  own  opin- 
ions; where,  religious  persecution  being  little  known,  the  play 
and  flow  of  the  human  mind  may  be  clearly  seen,  unchecked  by 
those  restraints  to  which  it  is  elsewhere  subjected;  where  the 
profession  of  heresy  is  least  dangerous,  and  the  practice  of  dissent 
most  common;  where  hostile  creeds  flourish  side  by  side,  and 
rise  and  decay  without  disturbance,  according  to  the  wants  of 
the  people,  unaffected  by  the  wishes  of  the  church,  and  uncon- 
trolled by  the  authority  of  the  state;  where  all  interests,  and  aU 
classes,  both  spiritual  and  temporal,  are  most  left  to  take  care 
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of  themselveB;  where  that  meddlesome  doctrine  called  Protec- 
tion was  first  attacked,  and  where  alone  it  has  been  destroyed; 
and  where,  in  a  word,  those  dangerous  extremes  to  which  inter- 
ference gives  rise  having  been  avoided,  despotism  and  rebellion 
are  equally  rare,  and  concession  being  recognized  as  the  groimd- 
work  of  policy,  the  national  progress  has  been  least  disturbed 
by  the  power  of  privileged  classes,  by  the  influence  of  particular 
sects,  or  by  the  violence  of  arbitrary  rulers. 

That  these  are  the  characteristics  of  English  history  is 
notorious ;  to  some  men  a  matter  of  boast,  to  others  of  regret. 
And  when  to  these  circumstances  we  add,  that  England,  owing 
to  its  insular  formation,^  was,  until  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, rarely  visited  by  foreigners,  it  becomes  evident  that,  in  our 
progress  as  a  people,  we  have  been  less  affected  than  any  other 
by  the  two  main  sources  of  interference,  namely,  the  authority 
of  government,  and  the  influence  of  foreigners.  In  the  sixteenth 
century,  it  became  a  fashion,  among  the  English  nobility,  to 
travel  abroad;'  but  it  was  by  no  means  the  fashion  for  foreign 
nobility  to  travel  in  England.  In  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
custom  of  travelling  for  amusement  spread  so  much,  that,  among 
the  rich  and  idle  classes,  there  were  few  Englishmen  who  did  not, 
at  least  once  in  their  life,  cross  the  Channel ;  while  the  same 
classes  in  other  countries,  partly  because  they  were  less  wealthy, 
partly  from  an  inveterate  dislike  to  the  sea,  hardly  ever  entered 
our  island,  unless  compelled  to  do  so  on  some  particular  business. 
The  result  was,  that  in  other  countries,  and  particularly  in  France 
and  Italy,  the  inhabitants  of  the  great  cities  became  gradually 
accustomed  to  foreigners,  and,  like  all  men,  were  imperceptibly 
influenced  by  what  they  often  saw.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
were  inany  rf  our  cities  in  which  none  but  Englishmen  ever  set 
their  feet;*  and  inhabitants,  even  of  the  metropolis,  might  grow 

'  Ck>leridge  well  says,  **  It  is  the  chief  of  many  blessings  deriyed  from  the  insular 
character  and  circumstances  of  our  country,  that  our  social  institutions  have  formed 
themselFes  out  of  our  proper  needs  and  interests.*'  Coleridge  on  the  ConatitiUion  of 
the  Church  and  State,  8vo.  1880,  pp.  20,  21.  The  political  consequences  of  this  were 
much  noticed  at  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution.  See  Memoiree  de  La  Fayette, 
ToL  i.  p.  404,  Bruxelles,  1887. 

'  In  another  place,  I  shall  collect  the  evidence  of  the  rapidly  increasing  love  of 
travelling  in  the  sixteenth  century ;  but  it  is  interesting  to  observe,  that  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  century  there  was  first  established  the  custom  of  appointing  trav- 
elling tutors.  Compare  Barrieiffton^e  Observatione  on  the  Statutes,  p.  218,  with  a 
letter  from  Beza,  written  in  1698,  in  Memoirea  et  Correepondance  de  Jht  Pleesie  Mor* 
nay,  vol.  ix.  p.  81. 

'  In  reg^  to  the  society  of  women,  this  was  still  more  observable,  even  at  a 
much  Uter  period ;  and  when  the  Countess  de  Boufflera  visited  England,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  reign  of  Geo.  m.,  "  on  lul  fiusoit  un  m^rite  de  sa  curiosity  de  voir 
PAngleterre ;  car  on  remarquoit  qu'elle  6toit  la  seule  dame  francoise  de  quality  qui 
f&t  venue  en  voyageuse  depuis  deux  cents  ans ;  on  ne  comprenoit  point,  dans  cette 
elasse,  lea  ambassadrices,  ni  la  duchesse  de  Mazarin,  qui  y  6toient  venues  par  n^ces- 
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old  without  having  once  seen  a  single  foreigner,  except,  perhaps, 
some  dull  and  pompous  ambassador  taking  lus  airing  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames.  And  although  it  is  often  said  that  after 
the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  our  national  character  began  to  be 
greatly  influenced  by  French  example,*  this,  as  I  shall  fully  prove, 
was  confined  to  that  small  and  insignificant  part  of  society  which 
hung  about  the  court;  nor  did  it  produce  any  marked  effect  upon 
the  two  most  important  classes,  the  intellectual  class  and  the  indus- 
trious class.  The  movement  may,  indeed,  be  traced  in  the  most 
worthless  parts  of  our  literature, — ^in  the  shameless  productions  of 
Buckingham,  Dorset,  Etherege,  Killigrew,  Mulgrave,  Bochester, 
and  Sedley.  But  neither  then,  nor  at  a  much  later  period,  were 
any  of  our  great  thinkers  influenced  by  the  intellect  of  France;' 
on  the  contrary,  we  find  in  their  ideas,  and  even  in  their  style,  a 
certain  rough  and  native  vigour,  which,  though  offensive  to  our 
more  polished  neighbours,  has  at  least  the  merit  of  being  the 
indigenous  product  of  our  own  country.^  The  origin  and 
extent  of  that  connexion  between  the  French  and  English 
intellects  which  subsequently  arose,  is  a  subject  of  immense 
importance ;  but,  like  most  others  of  real  value,  it  has  been 
entirely  neglected  by  historians.  In  the  present  work,  I  shall 
attempt  to  supply  this  deficiency :  in  the  mean  time  I  may  say, 
that  although  we  have  been,  and  still  are,  greatly  indebted  to  the 
French  for  our  improvement  in  taste,  in  refinement,  in  manners, 

sit^."  JhUem,  Mkmoirea  cTun  Voyagewr^  toI.  i.  p.  217.  Compare  Memoiret  de  Mad- 
ame de  Otfdu^  vol.  viiL  p.  241. 

*  Ormt'%  Life  of  Owen,  p.  288 ;  Mahon^e  Hittcry  of  England,  rol.  ii.  p.  211 ;  and 
many  other  wntera. 

*  The  only  Englishman  of  geniua  who,  during  this  period^  was  influenced  by  the 
French  mind,  was  Dryden ;  but  tliifl  is  chiefly  apparent  in  his  plays,  the  whole  of 
which  are  now  deservedly  forgotten.  His  great  works,  and,  above  all,  those  wonder- 
ful satires,  in  which  he  distances  every  competitor,  except  Juvenal,  are  thoroughly 
national,  and,  as  mere  specimens  of  JSnglish,  are,  if  I  may  express  my  own  judg- 
ment, to  be  ranked  immediately  after  Shakspeare.  In  Dryden*s  writings  there  are 
unquestionably  many  Gallicisms  of  expression,  but  few  Gallicisms  of  thought;  and 
it  is  by  these  last  that  we  must  estimate  the  real  amount  of  foreign  influence.  Sit 
Walter  Scott  goes  so  far  as  to  say,  "  It  will  admit  of  question,  whether  any  ^gle 
French  word  has  been  naturalized  upon  the  sole  authority  of  Dryden.''  Seoit^e  Life 
of  Dryden^  p.  528,  8vo,  1808.  Rather  a  bold  assertion.  As  to  the  opinion  of  Fox, 
see  Lord  HoUand's  preface  to  Fox^e  Jamee  IL  4to,  1808,  p.  xxxii. 

*  Another  circumstance  which  has  maintained  the  independence,  and  therefore 
increased  the  value,  of  our  literature,  is,  that  in  no  great  country  have  literary  men 
been  so  little  connected  with  the  government,  or  rewarded  by  it.  That  this  is  the 
true  policy,  and  that  to  protect  literature,  is  to  injure  it,  are  propositions  for  the 
proof  of  which  I  must  refer  to  chap.  xi.  of  this  volume-— on  the  system  of  Louis  XIV. 
In  the  mean  time,  I  will  quote  the  following  words  from  a  learned  and,  what  is  much 
better,  a  thoughtful  writer:  '*Xor  must  he  who  will  understand  the  English  institu- 
tions leave  out  of  view  the  character  of  the  enduring  works  which  had  sprung  from 
the  salient  energy  of  the  English  mmd.  Literature  had  been  left  to  develop  itself. 
William  of  Orange  was  foreign  to  it ;  Anne  cared  not  for  it ;  the  first  George  knew 
no  English ;  the  second  not  much/*  Baneroffe  History  of  the  American  Jievoitttion^ 
▼oL  iL  p.  48.  Compare  Forster's  Life  of  Ooldemith,  1864,  vol.  1.  pp.  98-96  voL  ii.p.  460. 
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and  indeed  in  all  the  amenities  of  life,  we  have  borrowed  from 
them  nothing  absolutely  essential,  nothing  by  which  the  desti- 
nies of  nations  are  permanently  altered.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  French  have  not  only  borrowed  from  us  some  very  valuable 

f)litical  institutions,  but  even  the  most  important  event  in 
rench  history  is  due,  in  no  small  degree,  to  our  influence. 
Their  Revolution  of  1789  was,  as  is  well  known,  brought  about, 
or,  to  speak  more  properly,  was  mainly  instigated,  by  a  few 
great  men,  whose  works,  and  afterwards  whose  speeches,  roused 
the  people  to  resistance;  but  what  is  less  known,  and  neverthe* 
less  is  certainly  true,  is,  that  these  eminent  leaders  learnt  in 
England  that  philosophy  and  those  principles  by  which,  when 
transplanted  into  their  own  country,  such  fearful  and  yet  such 
salutary  results  were  effected. '^ 

It  will  not,  I  hope,  be  supposed,  that  by  these  remarks 
I  mean  to  cast  any  reflection  on  the  French :  a  great  and 
admirable  people;  a  people  in  many  respects  superior  to 
ourselves ;  a  people  from  whom  we  have  still  much  to  learn, 
and  whose  deficiencies,  such  as  they  are,  arise  from  the  perpetual 
interference  of  a  long  line  of  arbitrary  rulers.  But,  looking  at 
this  matter  historically,  it  is  unquestionably  true  that  we  have 
worked  out  our  civilization  with  little  aid  from  them,  while 
they  have  worked  out  theirs  with  great  aid  from  us.  At  the 
same  time,  it  must  also  be  admitted,  that  our  governments  have 
interfered  less  with  us  than  their  governments  have  interfered 
with  them.  And  without  in  the  least  prejudging  the  question 
as  to  which  is  the  greater  country,  it  is  solely  on  these  grounds 
that  I  consider  our  history  more  important  than  theirs  ;  and  I 
select  for  especial  study  the  progress  of  English  civilization, 
simply  because,  being  less  affected  by  agencies  not  arising 
from  itself,  we  can  the  more  clearly  discern  in  it  the  normal 
march  of  society,  and  the  undisturbed  operation  of  those 
great  laws  by  which  the  fortunes  of  manlond  are  ultimately 
regulated. 

After  this  comparison  between  the  relative  value  of  French 
and  Epglish  history,  it  seems  scarcely  necessary  to  examine  the 
claims  which  may  be  put  forward  for  the  history  of  other  coun- 
tries. Indeed,  there  are  only  two  in  whose  favour  any  thing  can 
be  said :  I  mean  Germany,  considered  as  a  whole,  and  the  United 
States  of  North  America.  As  to  the  Germans,  it  is  undoubtedly 
true,  that  since  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  they  have 
produced  a  greater  number  of  profound  thinkers  than  any  other 
country,  I  might  perhaps  say,  than  all  other  countries  put  to- 

^  See  for  oTidence  of  this  influence  of  England,  chap.  zii.  of  the  present  rolome. 
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gether.  But  the  objections  which  apply  to  the  French  are  still 
more  applicable  to  the  Q-ermans.  For  the  protective  principle 
has  been,  and  still  is,  stronger  in  Germany  than  in  France.  Even 
the  best  of  the  Q^rman  governments  are  constantly  interfering 
with  the  people ;  never  leaving  them  to  themselves,  always  look- 
ing after  their  interests,  and  meddling  in  the  conmxonest  affairs 
of  daily  life.  Besides  this,  the  German  literature,  though  now 
the  first  in  Europe,  owes  its  origin,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  to 
that  great  sceptical  movement,  by  which,  in  France,  the  Bevolu- ' 
tion  was  preceded.  Before  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century^ 
the  Germans,  notwithstanding  a  few  eminent  names,  such  as  Kep- 
ler and  Leibnitz,  had  no  literature  of  real  value ;  and  the  first  im- 
petus which  they  received,  was  caused  by  their  contact  with  the 
French  intellect,  and  by  the  influence  of  those  eminent  Frenchmen 
who,  in  the  reign  of  Frederick  the  Great,  flocked  to  Berlin,^  a  city 
which  has  ever  since  been  the  head-quarters  of  philosophy  and  sci- 
ence. From  this  there  have  resulted  some  very  important  circum- 
stances, which  I  can  here  only  briefly  indicate.  The  German 
intellect,  stimulated  by  the  French  into  a  sudden  growth,  has  been 
irregularly  developed ;  and  thus  hurried  into  an  activity  greater 
than  the  average  civilization  of  the  country  requires.  The  conse- 
quence is,  that  there  is  no  nation  in  Europe  in  which  we  find  so 
wide  an  interval  between  the  highest  minds  and  the  lowest  minds. 
The  German  philosophers  possess  a  learning,  and  a  reach  of 
thought,  which  places  them  at  the  head  of  the  civilized  world. 
The  German  people  are  more  superstitious,  more  prejudiced,  and, 
not¥nithstanding  the  care  which  the  government  takes  of  their  edu- 
cation, more  really  ignorant,  and  more  unfit  to  guide  themselves, 
than  are  the  inhabitants  either  of  France  or  of  England.  *  This  sep- 

"  The  history  of  this  remarkable,  though  short-liyed,  union  between  the  French 
and  German  intellects,  will  be  traced  in  the  next  volume ;  but  its  first  great  effect, 
in  stimulating,  or  rather  in  creating,  the  German  literature,  is  noticed  by  one  of  the 
most  learned  of  their  own  writers :  ^*  Denn  einestheils  war  zu  diesen  Gegenstanden 
immer  die  lateinische  Spraehe  gebraueht,  und  die  Muttersprache  zu  wenig  cultiTirt 
worden,  andemtheils  wurden  diese  Schriften  auch  meistentheils  nur  yon  Gelehrten, 
und  zwar  Universitatsgelehrten,  fiir  welche  sie  auch  hauptsachlich  bestimmt  waren, 
gelesen.  Gegen  die  Mitte  des  achtzehnten  Jahrhunderts,  als  mehrere  englische  und 
fhmzosische  Werke  gelesen  und  iibersetzt  wurden,  und  dnrch  die  Vorllebe  dea 
Konigs  Ton  Preussen  Friedrichs  II.,  der  yon  Franzosen  gebildet  worden  war,  franz- 
osische  Gklehrte  besonders  geehrt  und  angestellt  wurden,  entstand  ein  Wetteifer  der 
Deutschen,  auch  in  dem  schriftlichen  Vortrage  nicht  zuriick  zu  bleiben,  und  die 
8prache  hob  sich  bald  zu  einem  hohen  Grade  yon  Yollkommenheit.'*  Tennemann^ 
Ottchichte  der  PhUoaophie^  yol.  xi.  pp.  286,  287. 

*  A  popular  yiew  of  the  system  of  national  education  established  in  Germany, 
wUI  be  found  in  Kay^M  Social  Condition  ana  Education  of  the  People  of  JEuropt,  voL 
ii.  pp.  1-844.  But  Mr.  Kay,  like  most  literary  men,  overrates  the  advantages  of  lit- 
erary acquirements,  and  underrates  that  education  of  the  faculties  which  neither 
books  nor  schools  can  impart  to  a  people  who  are  debarred  from  the  exercise  of 
civil  and  political  rights.  In  the  history  of  the  protective  spirit  (chaps,  ix.  and  z. 
of  the  present  volume),  I  shall  return  to  this  subject,  in  connexion  with  France ; 
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aration  and  divergence  of  the  two  classes  is  the  nattural  result  of 
that  artificial  stimulus^  which  a  century  ago  was  administered  to 
one  of  the  classes,  and  which  thus  disturbed  the  normal  propor- 
tions of  society.  Owing  to  this,  the  highest  intellects  have,  in 
Germany,  so  outstripped  the  general  progress  of  the  nation,  Ihat 
there  is  no  sympathy  between  the  two  parties ;  nor  are  there  at 
present  any  means  by  which  they  may  be  brought  into  contact. 
Their  great  authors  address  themselves,  not  to  their  country,  but 
to  each  other.  They  are  sure  of  a  select  and  learned  audience, 
and  thbj  use  what,  in  reality,  is  a  learned  language ;  they  turn 
their  mother-tongue  into  a  dialect,  eloquent  indeed,  and  very 
powerful,  but  so  difficult,  so  subtle,  and  so  fuU  of  complicated  in- 
versions, that  to  their  own  lower  classes  it  is  utterly  incompre- 
hensible, i''  From  this,  there  have  arisen  some  of  the  most  marked 
peculiarities  of  German  literature.  For,  being  deprived  of  ordi- 
nary readers,  it  is  cut  off  from  the  influence  of  ordinary  prejudice  ; 

and  in  the  next  volame  I  shaU  examine  it  in  regard  to  German  ciTilization.  In  the 
mean  time,  I  must  be  allowed  to  protest  against  the  account  Mr.  Kay  has  giTen  of 
the  results  of  compulsory  education ;  an  agreeable  picture,  drawn  by  an  amiable  and 
intelligent  writer,  but  of  the  inaccuracy  of  which  I  possess  decisive  evidence.  Two 
points  only  I  will  now  refer  to.  let.  The  notorious  fact,  that  the  German  people, 
notwithstanding  their  so-called  education,  are  unfit  to  take  any  share  in  political 
matters,  and  hare  no  aptitude  for  the  practical  and  administrative  parts  of  govem- 
ment.  2d.  The  fact,  equally  notorious  to  those  who  have  studied  the  subject,  that 
there  are  more  popular  superstitions  in  Prussia,  the  most  educated  part  of  Germany, 
than  there  are  in  England ;  and  that  the  tenacity  with  which  men  cling  to  them  is 
greater  in  Prussia  than  in  England.  For  illustration  of  the  practical  working,  in  in- 
dividual cases,  of  compulsory  education,  and  of  the  hardship  it  causes,  see  a  scanda* 
lous  occurrence,  related  in  Lain^B  Note*  of  a  Traveller^  8vo,  1842,  p.  166,  first  se- 
ries; and  on  the  physical  evils  produced  by  German  education,  see  Phillip*  on 
Scrofula^  London,  1846,  pp.  268,  264,  where  there  is  some  useful  evidence  of  the 
consequences  of  **  that  great  German  sin  of  over-reguktion." 

"  This  is  well  stated  by  Mr.  Laing,  by  far  the  ablest  traveller  who  has  published 
observations  on  European  society :  **  German  authors,  both  the  philosophic  and  the 
poetic,  address  themselves  to  a  public  far  more  intellectual,  and  more  highly  cultiva* 

ted,  than  our  reading  public In  our  literature,  the  most  obscure  and  abstruse 

of  metaphysical  or  philosophical  writers  iaJce  the  public  mind  in  a  far  lower  etate^ 
simply  cognisant  of  the  meaning  of  language,  and  possessed  of  the  ordinary  reason- 
ing powers The  social  influence  of  German  literature  is,  consequently,  con- 
fined within  a  narrower  circle.  It  has  no  influence  on  the  mind  of  the  lower,  or 
even  of  the  middle  classes  in  active  life,  who  have  not  the  opportunity  or  leisure  to 
screw  their  faculties  up  to  the  pitch-note  of  their  great  writers.  The  reading  public 
must  devote  much  time  to  acquire  the  knowledge,  tone  of  feeling,  and  of  imagina- 
tion, necessary  to  follow  the  writing  public.  The  social  economist  finds  accordingly 
in  Germany  the  most  extraordinary  dullness,  inertness  of  mind,  and  ignorance,  be- 
low a  certain  level,  with  the  most  extraordinary  intellectual  development,  learning, 
and  genius,  at  or  above  it.**  Laing'a  Notes  of  a  Traveller,  first  series,  pp.  266,  2^7. 
The  same  acute  observer  says  in  a  Uter  work  (Notee^  third  scries,  8vo,  1862,  p.  12) : 
**  The  two  cUsses  speak  and  think  in  different  languages.  The  cultivated  German 
language,  the  language  of  German  literature,  is  not  the  language  of  the  common 
man,  nor  even  the  man  far  up  in  the  middle  ranks  of  society, — the  farmer,  trades- 
man, shopkeeper.'*  See  also  pp.  861,  862,  864.  It  is  singular  that  so  clear  and  vig« 
orous  a  thinker  as  Mr.  Laing  evidently  is,  should  have  failed  in  detecting  the  cause 
of  this  peculiar  phenomenon. 
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and  hence  it  has  displayed  a  boldness  of  inquity,  a  recklessness 
in  the  pursuit  of  truth,  and  a  disregard  of  traditional  opinions, 
which  entitle  it  to  the  highest  praise.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
this  same  circumstance  has  produced  that  absence  of  practical 
knowledge,  and  that  indifi^rence  to  material  and  physical  inter- 
ests, for  which  the  German  literature  is  justly  censured.  As  a 
matter  of  course,  all  this  has  widened  the  original  breach,  and 
increased  the  distance  which  separates  the  great  German  thinkers 
from  that  dull  and  plodding  class,  which,  though  it  lies  immedi- 
ately beneath  them,  still  remains  uninfluenced  by  their  knowledge, 
and  uncheered  by  the  glow  and  fire  of  their  genius. 

In  America,  on  the  other  hand,  we  see  a  civilization  precisely 
the  reverse  of  this.  We  see  a  country,  of  which  it  has  been  truly 
said,  that  in  no  other  are  there  so  few  men  of  great  learning,  and 
so  few  men  of  great  ignorance.'^  In  Germany,  the  speculative 
classes  and  the  practical  classes  are  altogether  disunited;  in 
America,  they  are  altogether  fused.  In  Germany,  nearly  every 
year  brings  forward  new  discoveries,  new  philosophies,  new  means 
by  which  the  boundaries  of  knowledge  are  to  be  enlarged.  In 
America,  such  inquiries  are  almost  entirely  neglected  :  since  the 
time  of  Jonathan  Edwards  no  great  metaphysician  has  appeared ; 
little  attention  has  been  paid  to  physical  science  ;  and  with  the 
single  exception  of  jurisprudence,"  scarcely  any  thing  has  been 
done  for  those  vast  subjects  on  which  the  Germans  are  incessantly 
labouring.  The  stock  of  American  knowledge  is  small,  but  it  is 
spread  through  all  classes ;  the  stock  of  German  knowledge  is 
immense,  but  it  is  confined  to  one  class.  Which  of  these  two 
forms  of  civilization  is  the  more  advantageous,  is  a  question  we 
are  not  now  called  upon  to  decide.  It  is  enough  for  our  present 
purpose,  that  in  Germany,  there  is  a  serious  failure  in  the  diffu- 

"  "  Je  ne  pense  pas  qa*il^y  ait  de  pays  dans  le  monde  oi!l,  proportion  gard^e  arec 
la  population,  il  se  trouve  aussi  pen  dMgnorants  et  moins  de  savants  qu'en  Am^rique.*' 
QhemtevUle  de  la  Demoeratie  en  Amhique^  toL  i.  p.  91. 

^  The  causes  of  this  exception  I  shall  endeavor  to  trace  in  the  next  volume ;  but 
it  is  interesting  to  notice,  that,  as  early  as  1776,  Burke  was  struck  by  the  partiality 
of  the  Americans  for  works  on  law.  See  Burke's  Speech,  in  Parliamentary  History^ 
Tol.  xviii.  p.  495 ;  or  in  Burh^e  Worke,  vol  i.  p.  188.  He  says :  ''  In  no  country 
perhaps  in  the  world  is  the  law  so  general  a  study.  The  profession  itself  is  numer- 
ous and  powerful ;  and  in  most  provinces  it  takes  the  lead.  The  greater  number 
of  the  deputies  sent  to  the  Congress  were  lawyers.  But  all  who  read^— and  most  do 
read,— endeavour  to  obtain  some  smatterine  in  that  science.  I  have  been  told  by 
an  eminent  bookseller,  that  in  no  branch  of  bis  business,  after  tracts  of  popular  de- 
votion, were  so  many  books  as  those  on  the  law  exported  to  the  plantations.  The 
colonists  have  now  fidlen  into  the  way  of  printing  them  for  their  own  use.  I  hear 
that  they  have  sold  nearly  as  many  of  Blackstone's  Commentaries  in  America  as  in 
England."  Of  this  state  of  society,  the  great  works  of  Kent  and  Story  were,  at  a 
later  period,  the  natural  result.  On  the  respect  at  present  felt  for  the  legal  profes- 
sion, see  LyelVs  Second  Vieit  to  the  United  States,  1849,  vol.  L  p.  46 ;  and  as  to  the 
judges,  Combe'i  N.  America,  vol.  iL  p.  829. 
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don  of  knowledge  ;  and,  in  America,  a  no  less  Berions  one  in  its 
accumulation.  And  as  civilization  is  regulated  by  the  accumu- 
lation and  diffusion  of  knowledge,  it  is  evident  that  no  countiy 
can  even  approach  to  a  complete  and  perfect  pattern,  if,  cultivat- 
ing one  of  these  conditions  to  an  excess,  it  neglects  the  cultiva^ 
tion  of  the  other.  Indeed,  from  this  want  of  balance  and  equi- 
librium between  the  two  elements  of  civilization,  there  have 
arisen  in  America  and  in  Germany  those  great  but  opposite  evils, 
which,  it  is  to  be  feared,  will  not  be  easily  remedied ;  and  which, 
until  remedied,  will  certainly  retard  the  progress  of  both  coun- 
tries, notwithstanding  the  temporary  advantages  which  such  one- 
sided energy  does  for  the  moment  dways  procure. 

I  have  very  briefly,  but  I  hope  fairly,  and  certainly  with  no 
conscious  partiality,  endeavoured  to  estimate  the  relative  value 
of  the  history  of  the  four  leading  countries  of  the  world.  As  to 
the  real  greatness  of  the  countries  themselves,  I  offer  no  opinion ; 
because  each  considers  itself  to  be  the  first.  But,  unless  the  facts 
I  have  stated  can  be  controverted,  it  certainly  follows,  that  the 
history  of  England  is,  to  the  philosopher,  more  valuable  than  any 
other  ;  because  he  can  more  clearly  see  in  it  the  accumulation 
and  diffusion  of  knowledge  going  hand-in-hand ;  because  that 
knowledge  has  been  less  influenced  by  foreign  and  external  agen- 
cieei ;  and  because  it  has  been  less  interfered  with,  either  for  good 
or  for  evil,  by  those  powerful,  but  frequently  incompetent  men, 
to  whom  the  administration  of  public  flairs  is  intrusted. 

It  is  on  accoimt  of  these  considerations,  and  not  at  all  from 
those  motives  which  are  dignified  with  the  name  of  patriotism, 
that  I  have  determined  to  write  the  history  of  my  own  country, 
in  preference  to  that  of  any  other  ;  and  to  write  it  in  a  manner 
as  complete,  and  as  exhaustive,  as  the  materials  which  are  now 
extant  will  enable  me  to  do.  But,  inasmuch  as  the  circum- 
stances already  stated,  render  it  impossible  to  discover  the  laws 
of  society  solely  by  studying  the  history  of  a  single  nation,  I  have 
drawn  up  the  present  Introduction,  in  order  to  obviate  some  of 
the  difficulties  with  which  this  great  subject  is  surrounded.  In 
the  earlier  chapters,  I  have  attempted  to  mark  out  the  limits  of 
the  subject  considered  as  a  whole,  and  fix  the  largest  possible 
basis  upon  which  it  can  rest.  With  this  view,  I  have  looked  at 
civilization  as  broken  into  two  vast  divisions :  the  European 
division,  in  which  Man  is  more  powerfiil  than  Nature  ;  and  the 
non-European  division,  in  which  Nature  is  more  powerful  than 
Man.  This  has  led  us  to  the  conclusion,  that  national  progress, 
in  connexion  with  popular  liberty,  could  have  originated  in  no 
jMirt  of  the  world  except  in  Europe  ;  where,  therefore,  the  rise 
of  real  civilization,  and  the  encroaclunents  of  tha^iuman  mind 
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upon  the  forces  of  nature,  are  alone  to  be  studied.  The  supe* 
rioiity  of  the  mental  laws  over  the  physical,  being  thus  recog- 
nized as  the  groundwork  of  European  history,  the  next  step  has 
been,  to  resolve  the  mental  laws  into  moral  and  intellectual,  and 
prove  the  superior  mfluence  of  the  intellectual  ones  in  accelerat- 
ing the  progress  of  Man.  These  generalizations  appear  to  me 
the  essential  preliminaries  of  history,  considered  as  a  science ; 
and,  in  order  to  connect  them  with  the  special  history  of  Eng- 
land, we  have  now  merely  to  ascertain  the  ftmdamental  condi- 
tion of  intellectual  progress,  cts,  until  that  is  done,  the  annals  of 
any  people  can  only  present  an  empirical  succession  of  events, 
connected  by  such  stray  and  casual  links  as  are  devised  by  dif- 
ferent writers,  according  to  their  different  principles.  The  re- 
maining  part  of  this  Introduction  will,  therefore,  be  chiefly  occu- 
pied in  completing  the  scheme  I  have  sketched,  by  investigating 
the  history  of  various  countries  in  reference  to  those  intellectual 
peculiarities  on  which  the  history  of  our  own  country  supplies  no 
adequate  information.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  Grermany,  the  ac- 
cumulation of  knowledge  has  been  far  more  rapid  than  in  Eng- 
land ;  the  laws  of  the  accumulation  of  knowledge  may,  on  that 
account,  be  most  conveniently  studied  in  G-erman  history,  and 
then  applied  deductively  to  the  history  of  England.  In  the 
same  way,  the  Americans  have  diffused  their  knowledge  much 
more  completely  than  we  have  done ;  I,  therefore,  purpose  to 
explain  some  of  the  phenomena  of  English  civilization  by  those 
laws  of  diffusion,  of  which,  in  American  civilization,  the  work- 
ings may  be  most  clearly  seen,  and  hence  the  discovery  most 
easily  made.  Again,  inasmuch  as  France  is  the  most  civilized 
country  in  which  the  protective  spirit  is  very  powerful,  we  may 
trace  the  occult  tendencies  of  that  spirit  among  ourselves  by 
studying  its  obvious  tendencies  among  our  neighbours.  With 
this  view,  I  shall  give  an  account  of  French  history,  in  order  to 
iQustrate  the  protective  principle,  by  showing  the  injury  it  has 
inflicted  on  a  very  able  and  enlightened  people.  And,  in  an 
analysis  of  the  French  Revolution,  I  shall  point  out  how  that 
great  event  was  a  reaction  against  the  protective  spirit ;  whUe, 
as  the  materials  for  the  reaction  were  drawn  from  England,  we 
shall  also  see  in  it  the  way  in  which  the  intellect  of  one  country 
acts  upon  the  intellect  of  another ;  and  we  shall  arrive  at  some 
results  respecting  that  interchange  of  ideas  which  is  likely  to 
become  the  most  important  regulator  of  European  affairs.  This 
will  throw  much  light  on  the  laws  of  international  thought ;  and, 
in  connection  with  it,  two  separate  chapters  will  be  devoted 
to  a  History  of  the  Protective  Spirit,  and  an  Examination  of  its 
relative  intensity  in  France  and  England.     But  the  French,  as 
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a  people,  have,  sinoe  the  beginnitig  or  middle  of  the  Beventeenth 
oentoiy/been  remarkably  fS^  from  Buperstition  ;  and,  notwith- 
Btanding  the  efforts  of  their  govemment,  they  are  yeiy  avene  to 
ecdesiastical  power :  bo  that,  althongh  their  hifltoiy  displayB 
the  protective  principle  in  itB  politick  form,  it  supplies  little 
evidence  respecting  its  religions  form ;  while,  in  onr  own  coun- 
try, the  evidence  is  also  scanty.  Hence,  my  intention  is,  to 
give  a  view  of  Spanish  history  ;  because  in  it  we  may  trace  the 
full  results  of  that  protection  ag^unst  error  which  the  spiritual 
classes  are  always  eager  to  afford.  In  Spain^  the  church  has, 
from  a  very  early  period,  possessed  more  authority,  and  the 
clergy  have  been  more  influential,  both  with  the  people  and  the 
government,  than  in  any  other  country ;  it  will,  therefore,,  be 
convenient  to  study  in  Spain  the  laws  of  ecclesiastical  develop- 
ment, and  the  manner  in  which  that  development  affects  the 
national  interests.  Another  circumstance,  which  operates  on 
the  intellectual  progress  of  a  nation,  is  the  method  of  investiga- 
tion that  its  ablest  men  habitually  employ.  This  method  can 
only  be  one  of  two  kinds ;  it  must  be  either  inductive,  or  de- 
ductive. Each  of  these  belongs  to  a  different  form  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  is  always  aocompani^  by  a  different  style  of  thought, 
particularly  in  regard  to  religion  and  science.  These  differences 
are  of  such  immense  importance,  that,  until  their  laws  are 
known,  we  cannot  be  said  to  understand  the  real  history  of  past 
events.  Now,  the  two  extremes  of  the  difference  are,  undoubt- 
edly, Germany  and  the  United  States ;  the  Germans  being  pre- 
eminently deductive,  the  Americans  inductive.  Bi;t  Germany 
and  America  are,  in  so  many  other  respects,  diametrically  op- 
posed to  each  other,  that  I  have  thoi^ht  it  expedient  to  study 
the  operations  of  the  deductive  and  inductive  spirit  in  countries 
between  which  a  closer  analogy  exists ;  because  the  greater  the 
similarity  between  two  nations,  the  iiiore  easily  can  we  trace  the 
consequences  of  any  single  divergence,  and  the  more  conspicuous 
do  the  laws  of  that  divergence  become.  Such  an  opportimity 
occurs  in  the  history  of  Scotland,  as  compared  with  that  of 
England.  Here  we  have  two  nations,  bordering  on  each  other, 
speaking  the  same  language,  reading  the  same  literature,  and 
Imit  together  by  the  same  interests.  And  yet  it  is  a  truth, 
which  seems  to  have  escaped  attention,  but  the  proof  of  which 
I  shall  fully  detail,  that  until  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years,  the 
Scotch  intellect  has  been  even  more  entirely  deductive  than  the 
English  intellect  has  been  inductive.  The  inductive  tendencies 
of  the  English  mind,  and  the  almost  superstitious  reverence 
with  which  we  cUng  to  them,  have  been  noticed  with  regret  by 
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a  few,  and  a  very  few,  of  our  ablest  men."  On  the  other  hand, 
in  Scotland,  particularly  during  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
great  thinkers,  with  hardly  an  exception,  adopted  the  deductive 
method.  Now,  the  characteristic  of  deduction,  when  applied  to 
branches  of  knowledge  not  yet  ripe  for  it,  is,  that  it  increases 
the  number  of  hypotheses  from  which  we  reason  downwards,  and 
brings  into  disrepute  the  slow  and  patient  ascent  peculiar  to  in* 
ductive  inquiry.  This  desire  to  grasp  at  truth  by  speculative, 
and,  as  it  were,  forgone  conclusions,  has  often  led  the  way  to 
great  discoveries ;  and  no  one,  properly  instructed,  will  deny 
its  immense  value.  But  when  it  is  universally  followed,  there  is 
imminent  danger  lest  the  observation  of  mere  empirical  uniformi- 
ties should  be  neglected ;  and  lest  thinking  men  riiould  grow 
impatient  at  those  small  and  proximate  generalizations,  which, 
according  to  the  inductive  scheme,  must  invariably  precede  the 
larger  and  higher  ones.  Whenever  this  impatience  actually 
occurs,  there  is  produced  serious  mischief.  For  these  lower 
generalizations  form  a  neutral  ground,  which  speculative  minds 
and  practical  minds  possess  in  common,  and  on  which  they 
meet.  If  this  ground  is  cut  away,  the  meeting  is  impossible. 
In  such  case,  there  arises  among  the  scientific  classes  an  undue 
contempt  for  inferences  which  the  experience  of  the  vulgar 
has  drawn,  but  of  which  the  laws  seem  inexplicable ;  whUe, 
among  the  practical  classes,  there  arises  a  disregard  of  specula- 
tions so  wide,  so  magnificent,  and  of  which  the  intermediate  and 
preliminary  steps  are  hidden  from  their  gaze.  The  results  of 
this  in  Scotland  are  highly  curious,  and  are,  in  several  respects, 
similar  to  those  which  we  find  in  Germany  ;  since  in  both  coun- 
tries the  intellectual  classes  have  long  been  remarkable  for  their 
boldness  of  investigation  and  their  freedom  fit>m  prejudice,  and 
the  people  at  large  equally  remarkable  for  the  number  of  their 
superstitions  and  the  strength  of  their  prejudices.  In  Scotland, 
this  is  even  more  striking  than  in  Germany  ;  because  the  Scotch, 
owing  to  causes  which  have  been  little  studied,  are,  in  practical 
matters,  not  only  industrious  and  provident,  but  singularly 
shrewd.  This,  however,  in  the  higher  departments  of  l3e,  has 
availed  them  nothing ;  and,  while  there  is  no  country  which 
possesses  a  more  original,  inquisitive,  and  innovating  literature 
than  Scotland  does,  so  also  is  there  no  country,  equally  civilized, 
in  which  so  much  of  the  spirit  of  the  Middle  Ages  still  lingers, 

'*  Particolarlj  Ck>leridge  and  Mr.  John  Mill.  But,  with  the  greatest  possible  re- 
spect for  Mr.  Mill^B  profound  work  on  Logic,  I  must  venture  to  think  that  he  has  as- 
cribed too  much  to  the  influence  of  Bacon  in  encouraging  the  inducUve  spirit,  and 
too  little  to  those  other  circumstances  which  gave  rise  to  the  Baconian  pMosophy, 
and  to  which  thA  philosophy  owes  its  success. 
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in  wliich  so  many  absordities  are  still  believed,  and  in  wbicb 
it  would  be  so  easy  to  rouse  into  activity  the  old  feelings  of  re- 
ligious intolerance. 

The  divergence,  and  indeed  the  hostility,  thus  established 
between  the  practical  and  speculative  classes,  is  the  most  impor- 
tant fact  in  the  histoiy  of  Scotland,  and  is  partly  cause  and 
partly  effect  of  the  predominance  of  the  deductive  method.  For 
this  descending  scheme  being  opposed  to  the  ascending  or  induc- 
tive scheme,  neglects  those  lower  generalizations  which  are  the 
only  ones  that  both  classes  understand,  and,  therefore,  the  only 
ones  where  they  sympathize  with  each  other.  The  inductive 
method,  as  popularized  by  Bacon,  gave  great  prominence  to 
these  lower  or  proximate  truths  ;  and  this,  though  it  has  often 
made  the  intellectual  classes  in  England  too  utilitarian,  has  at 
all  events  saved  them  from  that  stat«  of  isolation  in  which  they 
would  otherwise  have  remained.  But  in  Scotland  the  isolation 
has  been  almost  complete,  because  the  deductive  method  has 
been  almost  universal.  Full  evidence  of  this  will  be  collected 
in  the  next  volume  ;  but,  that  I  may  not  leave  the  subject  en- 
tirely without  illustration,  I  will  notice  very  briefly  the  principal 
instances  that  occurred  during  those  three  generations  in  which 
Scotch  literature  reached  its  highest  excellence. 

During  this  period,  which  comprises  nearly  a  century,  the 
tendency  was  so  unmistakeable,  as  to  form  a  striking  phenom- 
enon in  the  annals  of  the  human  mind.  The  first  great  rmip- 
tom  was  a  movement  begun  by  Simson,  professor  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Glai^w,  and  continued  by  Stewart,  professor  at  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  These  able  men  made  strenuous  ef- 
forts to  revive  the  pure  Greek  geometry,  and  depreciate  the 
algebraic  or  symbolical  analysis.^*  Hence  there  arose  among 
them,  and  among  their  disciples,  a  love  of  the  most  refined 
methods  of  solution,  and  a  contempt  for  those  easier,  but  less 
elegant  ones,  which  we  owe  to  algebra.**     Here  we  clearly  see 

*•  Simson  waa  appointed  in  1711 ;  and  even  before  he  began  to  lecture,  he  dfew 
up  "  a  translation  of  the  three  first  books  of  L'Hospital's  Conic  Sections,  in  which 
geometrical  demonstrations  are  substituted  for  the  algebraical  of  the  original,  accord- 
mg  to  Mr.  Simson's  early  taste  on  this  subject."  TraiTM  Life  and  Wr%ting9  of  Robert 
SimMTi^  1812,  4to,  p.  4.  This  was  probably  the  rudiment  of  his  work  on  Conic  Sec- 
tions, published  in  1785.  MofUuda,  ffittoire  des  MatMrMtiquM,  vol.  iii.  p.  12.  On 
the  difference  between  the  ancient  and  modem  schemes,  there  are  some  ingenious, 
though  perhaps  scarcely  tenable,  remarks  in  Dugald  Stewart's  PhUoMphy  of  th€ 
Mind,  Tol.  ii.  p.  864  seq.  and  p.  880.    See  also  ComUy  PhUoMophie  PonHve,  vol  i. 

Ep.  883-896.  Matthew  Stewart,  the  mathematical  professor  at  Edinburgh,  was  the 
kther  of  Dugald.  See,  respecting  him  and  his  crusade  against  the  modem  analysis, 
JBower'8  BUt&ry  of  ihe  Uhivernty  of  EdinburaK,  vol.  iL  pp.  867-860,  rol.  iii.  p.  249; 
and  a  strange  passage  in  First  Report  of  the  JBritish  Aeeociation,  p.  69. 

'*  One  of  Smson*8  great  reasons  for  recommending  the  old  analysis,  was  that  it 
was  "  more  elegant"  than  the  comparatiTely  modem  practice  of  introducing  alge- 
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the  isolating  and  esoteric  character  of  a  scheme  which  despises 
what  ordinaiy  understandings  can  quickly  master^  and  which 
had  rather  proceed  from  the  ideal  to  the  tangible,  than  mount 
from  the  tangible  to  the  ideal.  Just  at  the  same  time,  the 
same  spirit  was  displayed,  in  another  branch  of  inquiry,  by 
Hutcheson,  who,  though  an  Irishman  by  birth,  was  educated 
in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  and  was  professor  there.  In  his 
celebrated  moral  and  »sthetic  researches,  he,  in  the  place  of  in- 
ductive reasoning  from  palpable  facts,  substituted  deductive  rea- 
soning from  impalpable  principles  ;  ignoring  the  immediate  and 
practical  suggestions  of  the  senses,  and  believing  that  by  a  hypo- 
thetical assumption  of  certain  laws,  he  could  descend  upon  the 
facts,  instead  of  rising  from  the  facts  in  order  to  learn  the  laws.^* 
His  philosophy  exercised  immense  influence  among  metaphysi- 
cians;^^ and  hiis  method  of  working  downwards,  from  the  abstract 
to  the  concrete,  was  adopted  by  another  and  a  still  greater 
Scotchman,  the  illustrious  Adam  Smith.  How  Smith  favoured 
the  deductive  form  of  investigation,  is  apparent  in  his  IJheory  of 
Moral  SerUimentSj  likewise  in  his  Essay  on  Language ^^^  and 
even  in  his  fragment  on  the  History  of  Astronomyy  in  which  he, 
from  general  considerations,  undertook  to  prove  what  the  march 
of  astronomical  discovery  must  have  been,  instead  of  first  ascer- 
taining what  it  had  been.*'     The  WeaUh  of  NationSy  again,  is 

braic  calculations  into  geometry.  See  ThUPs  Simion,  1812,  4to,  pp.  27,  67 ;  a  Tain- 
able  work,  which  Lord  Brougham,  in  his  hastj  Ufe  of  SimBon,  calls  "  a  very  learned 
and  exceedingly  ill-written,  indeed  hardly  readable  '^  book.  BroughauCi  Men  of 
Lettert  and  Science^  vol.  i.  p.  482,  8to,  1^5.  Dr.  TraiPs  style  is  clearer,  and  his 
sentences  are  less  involved,  than  Lord  Brougham's ;  and  he  had  moreover  the  great 
advantage  of  understanding  the  subject  upon  which  he  wrote. 

^  Sir  James  Mackintosh  {DUiertation  on  Ethical  Fhilotophy^  p.  208)  says  of 
Hutcheson,  *'  To  him  may  also  be  ascribed  that  proneness  to  multiply  ultimate  and 
original  principles  in  human  nature,  which  characterized  the  Scottish  school  till  the 
second  extinction  of  a  passion  for  metaphysical  speculation  in  Scotland.'*  There  is 
an  able  view  of  Hutcheson's  philosophy  in  (7aimn,  Histoire  de  la  Philofophie,  I.  s^rie, 
Tol.  iv.  pp.  81  seq. ;  written  with  clearness  and  eloquence,  but  perhaps  overpraising 
Hutcheson. 

"  On  its  influence,  see  a  letter  from  Mackintosh  to  Parr,  in  Memoirs  of  Maekiu' 
toeh^  by  his  Son,  vol.  i.  p.  884.    Compare  Letters  from  Warhurton  to  Hvrd,  pp.  37,  82. 

"  Which  is  added  to  his  Thtiyry  of  Moral  Sentiments,  edit.  1822,  2  volumes. 
Compare  a  letter  which  Smith  wrote  m  1768  on  the  origin  of  language  ^in  NiehoU^g 
JAterary  Illustrations  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  vol.  iii.  pp.  515, 516),  which  exhibits, 
on  a  small  scale,  the  same  treatment,  as  distingubhed  from  a  generalization  of  the 
facts  which  are  supplied  by  a  comprehensive  comparison  of  different  languages.  Dr. 
Arnold  speaks  slightingly  of  such  investigations.  He  says,  "  Attempts  to  explain 
the  phenomena  of  language  a  priori  seem  to  me  unwise.^  Arnold's  MiscellameouM 
Worksy  p.  886.  This  would  lead  into  a  discussion  too  long  for  a  note :  but  it  appears 
to  me  that  these  a  priori  inferences  are,  to  the  philologist,  what  hypotheses  are  to 
the  inductive  natund  philosopher ;  and  if  this  be  the  case,  they  are  extremely  im- 
portant, because  no  really  fruitful  experiment  ever  can  be  made  unless  it  is  preceded 
by  a  judicious  hypothesis.  In  the  absence  of  such  an  hypothesis,  men  may  grope  in 
the  dark  for  centuries,  accumulating  facts  without  obtaining  knowledge. 

**  See,  for  instance,  his  attempt  to  prove,  from  general  reasonings  concerning 
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entirely  dednctiye^  since  in  it  Smith  generaliceB  the  laws  of 
wealth,  not  firom  the  phenomena  of  wealth,  nor  fiom  Btatietical 
statements,  bat  firom  the  phenomena  of  selfishness;  thns  mak- 
ing a  deductiye  application  of  one  set  of  mental  principles  to  the 
whole  set  of  economical  facts.**  The  iQustrations  with  which 
his  great  book  abonnds  are  no  part  of  the  real  argument :  they 
are  subsequent  to  the  conception;  and  if  they  were  all  omitted, 
the  work,  though  less  interesting,  and  perhaps  less  influential, 
would,  in  a  scientific  point  of  view,  be  equally  valuable.  To 
give  another  instance  :  the  works  of  Hume,  his  metaphysical 
essays  alone  excepted,  are  all  deductive;  his  profound  economi- 
cal inquiries  are  essentially  a  priori,  and  might  have  been  written 
without  any  acquaintance  with  those  details  of  trade  and  finance 
fiom  which,  according  to  the  inductive  scheme,  they  should  have 
been  generaJized.**  Thus,  too,  in  bis  Natural  History  ofRdigion, 
he  endeavoured  simply  by  reflection,  and  independently  of  evi- 
dence, to  institute  a  purely  speculative  investigation  into  the 
origin  of  religious  opinions.**    In  the  same  way,  in  his  History 

the  bmnan  mind,  that  there  was  a  necessary  relation  in  regard  to  the  order  in  which 
men  promulgated  the  system  of  concentric  spheres  and  that  of  eccentric  spheres  and 
epicycles.  Sutory  of  Awtr<m<my,  in  8miUh'9  Philowphieal  Euayt,  1796, 4to,  pp.  81, 
86,  which  it  may  be  convenient  to  compare  with  WhevoelPi  PhUowphy  of  the  Incbic 
Hve  JScieneea^  1847,  vol  ii.  pp.  68,  60,  61.  This  striking  fragment  of  Adam  Smithes 
is  probably  little  read  now ;  but  it  is  warmly  praised  by  one  of  the  greatest  living 
philosophers,  M.  A.  Comte,  in  his  Philo9ophie  PontiffCy  yoL  vi.  p.  819. 

"  The  two  writers  who  have  inquired  most  carefully  into  the  method  which 
political  economists  ought  to  follow,  are  Mr.  John  Ifill  {E99ay$  on  UfuettUd  Qmm- 
Hont^  PolUieal  Seorumy,  1844,  pp.  120*164)  and  Mr.  Rae  {Hew  PrineipU$  of  PolU- 
ieal  Eeonomy^  1884,  pp.  828-861).  Mr.  Rae,  in  his  ingenious  work,  objects  to  Adam 
Smith  that  he  transgressed  the  rules  of  the  Baconian  philosophy,  and  thus  preTcnted 
his  inferences  from  being  as  yaloable  as  they  would  fa^ye  been  if  he  had  treated  his 
snlject  inductively.  But  Mr.  MiQ,  with  great  force  of  reasoning,  has  proved  that  the 
deductive  plan  is  the  only  one  by  which  political  economy  can  be  raised  to  a  science. 
He  says,  p.  148,  political  economy  is  "  essentiidly  an  abstract  science,  and  its  method 
is  the  method  a  priori  ;"  and  at  p.  146,  that  the  a  posteriori  method  is  **  altogether 
iDefficadous."  To  this  I  may  add,  that  the  modem  theory  of  rent,  which  is  now  the 
eomer-stone  of  political  economy,  was  got  at,  not  by  generalizing  economical  fiicts, 
but  by  reasoning  downwards  after  the  manner  of  geometricians.  Indeed,  those  who 
(^ipose  the  theory  of  rent,  always  do  so  on  the  ground  that  it  is  contradicted  by  facts ; 
and  then,  with  complete  ignorance  of  the  philosophy  of  method,  they  infer  that  there- 
fore the  theory  is  wrong.  See,  for  Instance,  Jones  on  the  Distribution  of  Wealth,  8vo, 
1831 ;  a  book  contuning  some  interesting  facts,  but  vitiated  by  this  capital  defect  of 
method.  See  also  Journal  of  Statistieal  Society,  vol.  i.  p.  817,  vol.  vi  p.  822 ;  where 
It  18  said  that  economical  theories  should  be  generalized  from  statistical  facts.  Com- 
pare vol.  XTii  p.  116,  vol.  zviii.  p.  101. 

**  A  striking  instance  has  lately  come  to  light  of  the  Baeacity  with  which  Hume 
employed  this  method.  See  Burton*s  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Hume,  vol.  ii.  p. 
486 ;  where  we  find,  that  immediately  £Uime  had  read  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  he 
detected  Smith's  error  concerning  rent  being  an  element  of  price :  so  that  it  now 
appears  that  Hume  was  the  first  to  make  this  great  discovery,  as  far  as  the  idea  is 
eoncemed ;  though  Ricardo  has  the  merit  of  proving  it. 

**  The  historical  facts  he  introduces  are  merely  illustrations ;  as  any  one  will  see 
who  will  read  7%e  Natural  History  of  Religion,  in  Hume's  FhUos.  Works,  Edinb. 
1826,  ToL  iv.  pp.  486-618.    I  may  mention,  that  there  is  a  considerable  similarity 
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of  England^  instead  of  firet  collecting  the  evidence,  and  then 
drawing  inferences  from  it,  he  began  by  assuming  that  the 
relations  between  the  people  and  the  government  must  have 
followed  a  certain  order,  and  he  either  neglected  or  distorted  the 
fiftcts  by  which  this  supposition  was  contradicted.*'  These  dif- 
ferent writers,  though  varying  in  their  principles,  and  in  the 
subjects  they  studied,  were  all  agreed  as  to  their  method;  that 
is  to  say,  they  were  all  agreed  to  investigate  truth  rather  by 
descent  than  by  ascent.  The  immense  social  importance  of 
this  peculiarity,  I  shall  examine  in  the  next  volume,  where  I 
shall  endeavour  to  ascertain  how  it  affected  the  national  civiliza- 
tion, and  caused  some  curious  contrasts  with  the  opposite,  and 
more  empirical,  character  of  English  literature.  In  the  mean 
time,  and  merely  to  state  what  will  be  hereafter  proved,  I  may 
add,  that  the  deductive  method  was  employed,  not  only  by  those 
eminent  Scotchmen  I  have  mentioned,  but  was  carried  into  the 
speculative  History  of  Civil  Society  by  Ferguson ;  into  the 
study  of  legislation  by  Mill;  into  the  study  of  jurisprudence  by 
Mackintosh;  into  geology  by  Hutton;  into  thermotics  by  Black 
and  Leslie  ;  into  physiology  by  Hunter,  by  Alexander  Walker, 
and  by  Charles  Bell;  into  pathology  by  Cullen;  into  therapeutics 
by  Brown  and  Currie. 

This  is  an  outline  of  the  plan  I  purpose  to  follow  in  the  pres- 
ent Introduction,  and  by  means  of  which  I  hope  to  arrive  at  some 
results  of  permanent  value.     For  by  studying  different  principles 

between  the  views  advocated  in  this  remarkable  essay  and  the  religious  stages  of 
Oamte'M  Fhilosophie  Positive  ;  for  Hume's  early  form  of  polytheism  is  eyidenuy  the 
same  as  M.  Ck>mte's  fetichism,  from  which  both  these  writers  believe  that  monotheism 
subsequently  arose,  as  a  later  and  more  refined  abstraction.  That  this  was  the  course 
adopted  by  the  human  mind  is  highly  probable,  and  is  confirmed  by  the  learned 
researches  of  Mr.  Grote.  See  his  History  of  Greece,  vol.  L  pp.  462,  497,  vol.  v.  p. 
22.  The  opposite  and  more  popular  opinion,  of  monotheism  preceding  idolatry,  was 
held  by  most  of  the  £^eat  earlier  writers,  and  is  defended  by  many  modems,  and 
among  others  by  Dr.  Wheweli  {Bridgewater  TVeatise,  p.  256),  who  expresses  himself 
with  considerable  confidence :  see  also  Letters  from  Warburton  to  Hurd,  p.  239. 
Compare  Thirlvaatrs  History  of  Greece^  vol.  i.  p.  183,  Lond.  1886,  with  the  *'eintge 
Funken  des  Monotheismus'^  or  Kant,  Kritik  der  reinen  Vemunfty  in  Kanfs  Werke. 
voL  ii.  p.  455. 

^  That  is  to  say,  he  treated  historical  facts  as  merely  illustrative  of  certain  gene- 
ral principles,  which  he  believed  could  be  proved  without  the  facts ;  so  that,  as  M. 
Schlosser  (History  of  the  Mghteenth  Century^  vol.  ii.  p.  76)  well  says,  "  History  with 
Hume  was  only  a  subordinate  pursuit,  only  a  means  by  which  he  might  introduce  bis 
philosophy,"  &c.  Considering  how  Uttle  is  known  of  the  prmciples  which  govern 
social  and  political  changes,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Hume  was  premature  in  the 
application  of  this  method ;  but  it  is  absurd  to  call  the  method  dishonest,  since  the 
object  of  his  History  was,  not  to  prove  conclusions,  but  to  illustrate  them;  and  he 
therefore  thought  himself  justified  in  selecting  the  illustrations.  I  am  simply  stating 
his  views,  without  at  all  defending  them ;  indeed,  I  believe  that  in  this  respect,  he 
was  seriously  in  the  wrong. 
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in  those  conntries  where  they  have  heen  most  developed,  the  lawg 
of  the  principles  will  he  more  easily  imfolded  than  if  we  had 
studied  them  in  countries  where  they  are  very  obscure.  And, 
inasmuch  as  in  England,  civilization  has  followed  a  course  more 
orderly,  and  less  disturbed,  than  in  any  other  country,  it  becomes 
the  more  necessary,  in  writing  its  history,  to  use  some  resources 
like  those  which  I  have  suggested.  What  makes  the  history  of 
England  so  eminently  valuable  is,  that  nowhere  else  has  the  na- 
tio^  progress  been  so  little  interfered  with,  either  for  good  or 
for  eviL  But  the  mere  &ct  that  our  civilization  has,  by  this 
means,  been  preserved  in  a  more  natural  and  healthy  state,  ren- 
ders it  incumbent  on  us  to  study  the  diseases  to  which  it  is  liable, 
by  observing  those  other  countries  where  social  disease  is  more 
nk.  The  security  and  the  durability  of  civilization  must  depend 
on  the  regularity  with  which  its  elements  are  combined,  and  on 
the  harmony  with  which  they  work  If  any  one  element  is  too 
active,  the  whole  composition  will  be  in  danger.  Hence  it  is, 
that  although  the  laws  of  the  composition  of  the  elements  will  be 
best  ascertained  wherever  we  can  find  the  composition  most  com- 
plete, we  must,  nevertheless,  search  for  the  laws  of  each  separate 
element,  wherever  we  can  find  the  element  itself  most  active. 
While,  therefore,  I  have  selected  the  history  of  England,  as  that 
in  which  the  harmony  of  the  different  principles  has  been  longest 
maintained,  I  have,  precisely  on  that  account,  thought  it  advis- 
able to  study  each  principle  separately  in  the  country  where  it 
has  been  most  powerful,  and  where,  by  its  inordinate  develop- 
ment, the  equilibrium  of  the  entire  structure  has  been  disturbed. 

By  adopting  these  precautions,  we  shall  be  able  to  remove 
many  of  the  difficulties  which  still  beset  the  study  of  history. 
Before,  however,  entering  that  wide  field  which  now  lies  in  our 
way,  it  will  be  well  to  clear  up  some  preliminary  points,  which  I 
have  not  yet  noticed,  and  the  discussion  of  which  may  obviate 
certain  objections  that  might  otherwise  be  raised.  The  subjects 
to  which  I  allude,  are  Beligion,  Literature,  and  Government : 
three  topics  of  vast  importance,  and  which,  in  the  opinion  of  many 
persons,  are  the  prime  movers  of  human  affairs.  That  this  opin- 
ion is  altogether  erroneous,  will  be  amply  proved  in  the  present 
work ;.  but  as  the  opinion  is  widely  spread,  and  is  very  plausible, 
it  is  necessary  that  we  should  at  once  come  to  s«ne  understand- 
ing respecting  it,  and  inquire  into  the  real  nature  of  that  influence, 
which  these  three  great  powers  do  actually  exercise  over  the  pro- 
gress of  civilization. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  evident  that  if  a  people  were  left 
entirely  to  themselves,  their  religion,  their  literature,  and  their 
government  would  be«  not  the  causes  of  their  civilization,  but  the 
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effects  of  it.  Out  of  a  certain  condition  of  Bocieiy,  certain  re*- 
snlts  nattually  follow.  Those  results  may,  no  doubt,  be  tam^ 
pered  with  by  some  external  agency ;  but  if  that  is  not  done,  it 
is  impossible  that  a  highly  civiOzed  people,  accustomed  to  reason 
and  to  doubt,  should  ever  embrace  a  rel^on  of  which  the  glaring 
absurdities  set  reason  and  doubt  at  defiance.  There  are  many 
instances  of  nations  changing  their  religion,  but  there  is  no  in- 
stance of  a  progressive  country  voluntarily  adopting  a  retrogressive 
religion ;  neither  is  there  any  example  of  a  declining  countiy 
ameliorating  its  religion.  It  is  of  course  true,  that  a  good  re- 
limon  is  fikvorable  to  civilization,  and  a  bad  one  unfavorable  to  it. 
Unless,  however,  there  is  some  interference  from  without,  no  peo- 
ple will  ever  discover  that  their  religion  is  bad,  until  their  reason 
tells  them  so  ;  but  if  their  reason  is  inactive,  and  their  knowl- 
edge stationary,  the  discovery  will  never  be  made.  A  country 
that  continues  in  its  old  ignorance,  will  always  remain  in  its  old 
religion.  Burely  nothing  can  be  plainer  than  this.  A  very  ig- 
norant people  will,  by  virtue  of  their  ignorance,  incline  towards 
a  religion  Ml  of  marvels  ;  a  religion  which  boasts  of  innumeiv 
able  gods,  and  which  ascribes  every  occurrence  to  the  immediate 
authority  of  those  gods.  On  the  other  hand,  a  people  whose 
knowledge  makes  them  better  judges  of  evidence,  and  who  are 
accustomed  to  that  most  difficult  task,  the  practice  of  doubting, 
will  require  a  religion  less  marvellous,  less  obtrusive ;  one  that 
taxes  their  credulity  less  heavily.  But  will  you,  therefore,  say, 
that  the  badness  of  the  first  religion  causes  the  ignorance  ;  and 
that  the  goodness  of  the  second  religion  causes  the  knowledge  P 
Will  you  say,  that  when  one  event  precedes  another,  the  one 
which  comes  first  is  the  effect,  and  the  one  which  follows  after- 
wards is  the  cause  ?  This  is  not  the  way  in  which  men  reason 
on  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  they 
should  reason  thus  respecting  the  history  of  past  events. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  religious  opinions  which  prevail  in  any 
period,  are  among  the  symptoms  by  which  that  period  is  marked. 
When  the  opinions  are  deeply  rooted,  they  do,  no  doubt,  influ- 
ence the  conduct  of  men  ;  but  before  they  can  be  deeply  rooted, 
some  intellectual  change  must  first  have  taken  place.  We  may 
as  well  expect  that  the  seed  should  quicken  in  the  barren  rocl^ 
as  that  a  nulcPand  philosophic  religion  should  be  established 
among  ignorant  and  ferocious  savages.  Of  this  innumerable  ex- 
periments have  been  made,  and  always  with  the  same  result. 
Men  of  excellent  intentions,  and  full  of  a  fervent,  though  mis- 
taken zeal,  have  been,  and  still  are,  attempting  to  propagate  their 
own  religion  among  the  inhabitants  of  barbarous  countries.  By 
strenuous  and  unremitting  activity,  and  fi:equently  by  promises, 
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and  even  by  actual  gifts,  they  have,  in  many  cases,  persnaded 
savage  commnnities  to  make  a  profession  of  the  Christian  religion. 
But  whoeyer  will  compare  the  triumphant  reports  of  the  mission- 
aries with  the  long  chain  of  evidence  supplied  by  competent 
travellers,  will  soon  find  that  such  profession  is  only  nominal,  and 
that  these  ignorant  tribes  have  adopted,  indeed,  the  ceremonies 
of  the  new  religion,  but  have  by  no  means  adopted  the  religion 
itself.  They  receive  the  externals,  but  there  they  stop.  They 
may  baptize  their  children ;  they  may  take  the  sacrament ;  they 
may  flock  to  the  church.  All  this  they  may  do,  and  yet  be  as 
fiur  removed  from  the  spirit  of  Christianity  as  when  they  bowed 
the  knee  before  their  former  idols.  The  rites  and  forms  of  a  re- 
ligion lie  on  the  sui&ce ;  they  are  at  once  seen,  they  are  quickly 
learned,  easily  copied  by  those  who  are  unable  to  penetrate  to 
that  which  lies  beneath.  It  is  this  deeper  and  inward  change 
which  alone  is  durable ;  and  this  the  savage  can  never  experience 
while  he  is  sunk  in  an  ignorance  that  levels  him  with  the  brutes 
by  which  he  is  surrounded.  Remove  the  ignorance,  and  then 
the  religion  may  enter.  This  is  the  only  course  by  which  ulti- 
mate benefit  can  be  effected.  After  a  careful  study  of  the  his« 
tory  and  condition  of  barbarous  nations,  I  do  most  confidently 
assert,  that  there  is  no  well-attested  case  of  any  people  being 
permanently  converted  to  Christianity,  except  in  those  very  few 
instances  where  missionaries,  being  men  of  knowledge,  as  well  as 
men  of  piety,  have  familiarized  the  savage  with  habits  of  thought, 
and  by  thus  stimulating  his  intellect,  have  prepared  him  for  the 
reception  of  those  religious  principles,  which,  without  such  stim- 
ulus, he  could  never  have  understood.*^ 

It  is  in  this  way  that,  looking  at  things  upon  a  large  scale, 
the  religion  of  mankind  is  the  effect  of  their  improvement,  not 
the  cause  of  it.  But,  looking  at  things  upon  a  small  scale,  or 
taking  what  is  called  a  practical  view  of  some  short  and  special 

**  A  writer  of  great  authority  has  made  some  remarks  on  this,  which  are  worth 
attending  to :  "  Ce  fut  alors  que  lea  J^uites  p^n^tr^rent  dans  k  Chine  pour  y  prd- 
cher  r^vangUe.  Us  ne  tarddrent  pas  &  s'apperceroir  qu'un  des  moyens  lea  plus  efficaces 
pour  8*7  maintenir,  en  attendant  le  moment  que  le  del  ayoit  marqu6  pour  6clairer  c« 
Taste  empire,  6toit  d^^taler  des  connoissancea  astronomiques."  MorUuela,  HiMtoire 
des  Mathhnatiqties^  vol.  L  p.  468 ;  and  see  toI.  ii.  pp.  686,  587.  Cuvier  delicately 
hints  at  the  same  conclusion.  He  says  of  Emery:  "U  se  souvenait  que  T^poque  o& 
le  christianisme  a  fait  le  plus  de  conqudtes,  et  oCl  ses  ministres  ont  obtenu  le  plus  de 
respect,  est  celle,  oil  ils  portaient  chez  les  peuples  conyertis  les  lumieres  des  lettres, 
en  m^me  temps  que  les  y^rit^s  de  la  religion,  et  oi^  ils  formaient  A  la  fois  dans  les 
nations  Tordre  le  plus  Eminent  et  le  plus  dclair^.^  Cuvier^  Elogu  BUtoriqve$y  voL 
ill.  p.  170.  Eyen  Souihey  (SiMtory  of  Brazil^  yol.  ii.  p.  878)  says:  "Missionaries 
have  always  complained  of  the  fickleness  of  their  conyerts ;  and  they  must  always 
oomphun  of  it,  tUl  they  discoyer  that  some  degree  of  ciyilization  must  precede  con- 
version or  at  least  accompany  it.*'  And  see,  to  the  same  effect,  Malketft  Noiu  <m 
the  North  American  Ind&asu^  pp.  852,  858 ;  and  Combi§  North  America^  toL  L  p. 
250,  ToL  ii.  p.  858. 
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period^  ciicumstances  will  occasionally  occur  which  disturb  this 
general  order^  and  apparently  reverse  the  natural  process.  And 
this,  as  in  all  such  cases,  can  only  arise  from  the  peculiarities  of 
individual  men ;  who,  moved  by  the  minor  laws  which  regulate 
individual  actions,  are  able,  by  their  genius  or  their  energy,  to 
interfere  with  the  operation  of  those  greater  laws  which  regulate 
large  societies.  Owing  to  circumstances  still  unknown,  there  ap- 
pear, from  time  to  time,  great  thinkers,  who,  devoting  their  lives 
to  a  single  purpose,  are  able  to  anticipate  the  progress  of  man- 
kind, and  to  produce  a  religion  or  a  philosophy,  by  which  im- 
portant effects  are  eventually  brought  about.  But  if  we  look 
into  history,  we  shall  clearly  see  that,  althoiigh  the  origin  of  a 
new  opinion  may  be  thus  due  to  a  single  man,  the  result  which 
the  new  opinion  produces  will  depend  on  the  condition  of  the 
people  among  whom  it  is  propagated.  If  either  a  religion  or  a 
philosophy  is  too  much  in  advance  of  a  nation,  it  can  do  no  pres- 
ent service,  but  must  bide  its  time,  until  the  minds  of  men  are 
ripe  for  its  reception.  Of  this  innumerable  instances  will  occur 
to  most  readers.  Every  science  and  every  creed  has  had  its  mar- 
tyrs ;  men  exposed  to  obloquy,  or  even  to  death,  because  they 
faiew  more  than  their  contemporaries,  and  because  society  was 
not  sufficiently  advanced  to  receive  the  truths  which  they  com- 
municated. According  to  the  ordinary  course  of  affairs,  a  few 
generations  pass  away,  and  then  there  comes  a  period,  when 
these  very  truths  are  looked  upon  as  commonplace  &cts  ;  and  a 
little  later,  there  comes  another  period,  in  which  they  are  declared 
to  be  necessary,  and  even  the  dullest  intellects  wonder  how  they 
could  ever  have  been  denied.  This  is  what  happens  when  the 
human  mind  is  allowed  to  have  fair  play,  and  to  exercise  itself, 
with  tolerable  freedom,  in  the  accumulation  and  division  of  knowl- 
edge. If,  however,  by  violent,  and  therefore  by  artificial,  means, 
this  same  society  is  prevented  from  exercising  its  intellect,  then 
the  truths,  however  important  they  may  be,  can  never  be  received. 
For  why  should  certain  truths  be  rejected  in  one  age,  and  ac- 
knowledged in  another  ?  The  truths  remain  the  same ;  their 
ultimate  recognition  must,  therefore,  be  due  to  a  change  in  the 
society  which  now  accepts  what  it  had  before  despised.  Indeed, 
history  is  full  of  evidence  of  the  utter  inefficiency  even  of  the 
noblest  principles,  when  they  are  promulgated  among  a  very  ig- 
norant nation.  Thus  it  was  that  the  doctrine  of  One  God,  taught 
to  the  Hebrews  of  old,  remained  for  many  centuries  altogeti^er 
inoperative.  The  people  to  whom  it  was  addressed  had  not  yet 
emerged  from  barbarism ;  they  were,  therefore,  unable  to  raise 
their  minds  to  so  elevated  a  conception.  Like  all  other  barba- 
rians, they  craved  after  a  religion  which  would  feed  their  credu- 
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lity  with  incessant  wonders ;  and  whicliy  instead  of  abstracting 
the  Deity  to  a  single  essence,  wonld  mnltiply  their  gods  nntS 
they  covered  every  field,  and  swarmed  in  eveiy  forest.  This  is 
the  idolatiy,  which  is  the  natural  fruit  of  ignorance ;  and  this  it 
is  to  which  the  Hebrews  were  perpetually  recurring.  Notwith- 
standing the  most  severe  and  unremitting  punishments,  they,  at 
every  opportunity,  abandoned  that  pure  theism  which  their 
minds  were  too  backward  to  receive,  and  relapsed  into  supersti- 
tions which  they  could  more  easily  understand, — ^into  the  worship 
of  the  golden  calf,  and  the  adoration  of  the  brazen  serpent.  Now, 
and  in  this  i^  of  the  world,  they  have  long  ceased  to  do  these 
things.  And  why?  Not  because  their  religions  feelings  are 
more  easily  aroused,  or  their  religious  fears  more  often  excited. 
Bo  &r  from  this,  they  are  dissevered  from  their  old  associations ; 
they  have  lost  for  ever  those  scenes  by  which  men  might  well  have 
been  moved.  They  are  no  longer  influenced  by  those  causes 
which  inspired  emotions,  sometimes  of  terror,  sometimes  of  grati- 
tude. They  no  longer  witness  the  pillar  of  cloud  by  day,  or  the 
piUar  of  fire  by  night ;  they  no  longer  see  the  Law  being  given 
from  Sinai,  nor  do  they  hear  the  thunder  rolling  from  Horeb.  In 
the  presence  of  these  great  appeals,  they  remained  idolaters  in 
their  hearts,  and  whenever  an  opportunity  occurred,  they  became 
idolaters  in  their  practice ;  and  this  they  did  because  they  were 
in  tliat  state  of  barbarism,  of  which  idolatry  is  the  natural  pro- 
duct. To  what  possible  circumstance  can  their  subsequent 
change  be  ascribed,  except  to  the  simple  fact,  that  the  Hebrews, 
like  all  other  people,  as  they  advanced  in  civilization,  began  to 
abstract  and  refine  their  rehgion,  and,  despising  the  old  worship 
of  many  gods,  thus  by  slow  degrees  elevated  their  minds  to  that 
steady  perception  of  One  Great  Cause,  which,  at  an  earlier  period, 
it  had  been  vainly  attempted  to  impress  upon  them  ? 

Thus  intimate  is  the  connexion  between  the  opinions  of 
a  people  and  their  knowledge;  and  thus  necessary  is  it  that,  so 
fiir  as  nations  are  concerned,  intellectual  activity  should  precede 
rdigious  improvement.  If  we  require  further  illustrations  of  this 
important  truth,  we  shall  find  them  in  the  events  which  occurred 
in  Europe  soon  after  the  promulgation  of  Christianity.  The 
Bomans  were,  with  rare  exceptions,  an  ignorant  and  barbarous 
race;  ferocious,  dissolute,  and  cruel  For  such  a  people.  Polythe- 
ism was  the  natural  creed  ;  and  we  read,  accordmgly,  that  they 
practised  an  idolatry  which  a  few  great  thinkers,  and  only  a  few, 
ventured  to  despise.  The  Christian  religion,  falling  among  these 
men,  found  them  unable  to  appreciate  its  sublime  and  admirable 
doctri^nes.  And  when,  a  littie  later,  Europe  was  overrun  by 
fresh  immigrations,  the  invaders,  who  were  even  more  barbarous 
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than  the  Bomans,  brought  with  them  those  superstitioBB  which 
were  Boited  to  their  actual  condition.  It  was  upon  the  materials 
arising  from  these  two  sources  that  Christianity  was  now  called 
to  do  her  work.  The  result  is  most  remarkable.  For  after  the 
new  religion  seemed  to  have  carried  all  before  it,  and  had 
received  the  homage  of  the  best  part  of  Europe,  it  was  soon 
foimd  that  nothing  had  been  really  effected.  It  was  soon  found 
that  society  was  in  that  early  stage  in  which  superstition  is 
inevitable ;  and  in  which  men,  if  they  do  not  have  it  in  one 
form,  will  have  it  in  another.  It  was  in  vain  that  Christianity 
taught  a  simple  doctrine,  and  enjoined  a  simple  worship.  The 
minds  of  men  were  too  backward  for  so  great  a  step,  and 
required  more  complicated  forms,  and  a  more  complicated  belief. 
What  followed  is  well  known  to  the  students  of  ecclesiastical 
history.  The  superstition  of  Europe,  instead  of  being  dimin- 
iahed,  was  only  turned  into  a  fresh  channel  The  new  religion 
was  corrupted  by  the  old  follies.  The  adoration  of  idols  was 
succeeded  by  the  adoration  of  saints;  the  worship  of  the  Virgin 
was  substituted  for  the  worship  of  Cybele;"*  Pagan  ceremonies 
were  established  in  Christian  churches;  not  only  the  mummeries 
of  idolatiy,  but  likewise  its  doctrines,  were  quickly  added,  and 
were  incorporated  and  worked  into  the  spirit  of  the  new  reli- 
gion, until,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  generations,  Christianity 
exhibited  so  grotesque  and  hideous  a  form,  that  its  best  features 
were  lost,  and  the  Hneaments  of  its  earlier  loveliness  altogether 
destroyed.** 

After  some  centuries  were  passed,  Christianity  slowly  emerged 
from  these  corruptions ;  many  of  which,  however,  even  the  most 
civilized  countries  have  not  yet  been  able  to  throw  off.'^  Indeed, 
it  was  found  impossible  to  effect  even  the  beginning  of  a  reform, 
imtil  the  European  intellect  was,  in  some  degree,  roused  from  its 
lethargy.  The  knowledge  of'  men,  graduaUy  advancing,  made 
them  indignant  at  superstitions  which  they  had  formerly  ad<- 

^  This  is  curiously  illustrated  by  the  fact,  that  the  25th  of  March,  which  is  now 
called  Lady-day,  in  honour  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  was,  in  Pagan  times,  called  Hilaiia, 
and  was  dedicated  to  Gybele,  the  mother  of  the  gods.  Compare  Blunt 9  VeUigt  of 
Ancient  Manners^  8yo,  182S,  pp.  51-55,  with  HampwnU  Medii  (Evi  Kolendarium^ 
8vo,  1841,  ToL  i.  pp.  56,  177. 

**  On  this  interesting  subject,  the  two  best  English  books  are,  MiddUUmU  Letter 
fr<mi  Borne,  and  PrteeUetfe  Hietcry  of  the  CorrupUoM  of  Chrietianiiy ;  the  former 
work  being  chiefly  raluable  for  ritual  corruptions,  the  latter  work  for  doctrinid  ones. 
Slimfa  Veitipee  of  Ancient  Manners  is  also  worth  reading ;  but  is  rery  inferior  to 
the  two  treatises  just  named,  and  is  conceived  in  a  much  narrower  spirit. 

"  The  large  amount  of  Pagamsm  which  still  exists  in  every  Christian  sect,  forma 
an  argument  against  an  ingenious  distinction  which  M.  Bunsen  has  made  between 
the  change  of  a  r^igion  and  that  of  a  language ;  alterations  in  a  relirion  bein^,  as  he 
supposes,  always  more  abrupt  than  those  in  a  language.  Bttneen^e  Mavpt,  vol  i.  pi>« 
858, 859. 
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mired.  The  way  in  which  their  indignation  increased,  until,  in 
the  sixteenth  centoiy,  it  broke  out  into  that  great  event  wMch 
is  well  called  the  Reformation,  forms  one  of  the  most  interesting 
subjects  in  modem  histoiy.  But  for  our  present  piupose,  it  is 
enough  to  keep  in  mind  the  memorable  and  important  fact, 
that  for  centuries  after  Christianity  was  the  established  religion 
of  Europe,  it  &iled  to  bear  its  natural  fruit,  because  its  lot  was 
cast  among  a  people  whose  ignorance  compelled  them  to  be 
supeiBtitious,  and  who,  on  account  of  their  superstition,  defaced 
a  system  which,  in  its  original  purity,  they  were  unable  to 
receive.*® 

Indeed,  in  every  page  of  history,  we  meet  with  firesh  evidence 
of  the  little  effect  religious  doctrines  can  produce  upon  a  people, 
unless  preceded  by  intellectual  culture.  The  influence  exercised 
by  Protestantism,  as  compared  with  Catholicism,  affords  an 
interesting  example  of  this.  The  Catholic  religion  bears  to  the 
Protestant  religion  exactly  the  same  relation  that  the  Dark 
Ages  bear  to  we  sixteenth  century.  In  the  Dark  Ages,  men 
were  credulous  and  ignorant ;  they  therefore  produced  a  religion 
which  required  great  belief  and  Uttle  knowledge.  In  the  six- 
teenth century,  thdr  credulity  and  ignorance,  tiiough  still  con- 
siderable, were  rapidly  diminishing,  and  it  was  found  necessary 
to  oiganize  a  religion  suited  to  their  altered  circumstances :  a 
rel%ion  more  favourable  to  free  inquiry ;  a  religion  less  full  of 
miracles,  saints,  l^^ends,  and  idols ;  a  religion  of  which  the 
ceremonies  were  less  frequent,  and  less  burdensome ;  a  religion 
which  should  discourage  penance,  frsting,  confession,  celibacy, 
and  those  other  mortifications  which  had  long  been  universal. 
All  this  was  done  by  the  establishment  of  Protestantism ;  a 
mode  of  worship  which,  being  thus  suited  to  the  age,  made,  as 
is  well  known,  speedy  progress.  If  this  great  movement  had 
been  allowed  to  proceed  without  interruption,  it  would,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  generations,  have  overthrown  the  old  superstition, 
and  established  in  its  place  a  simpler  and  less  troublesome  creed ; 
the  rapidity  with  which  this  was  done,  being,  of  course,  propor- 
tioned to  the  intellectual  activity  of  the  different  countries. 
But,  unfortunately,  the  European  governments,  who  are  always, 
meddling  in  matters  with  which  they  have  no  concern,  thought 

*  It  was  necessary,  saja  M.  Maurj,  that  the  church  **  se  rapprochAt  davantage  de 
Ttgpni  grossier,  incolte,  ignorant  du  barbare."  Mcury^  Lk/trndes  Pmimm  du  Moyen 
Agt,  p.  101.  An  ezactlj  similar  process  has  taken  place  in  India,  where  the  Puranaa 
are  to  the  Vedas  what  the  works  of  the  Fathers  are  to  the  New  Testament.  Compare 
ElpkimaUmeU  Hittary  of  India,  pp.  87,  88,  98 ;  WiUofCt  Preface  to  the  VUhnu  Ptc 
roPM,  p.  tIL  ;  and  Tranioetiont  of  Bombay  Soeiity,  yoL  i.  p.  206.  So  that,  as  M.  Bfax 
Mnller  well  expresses  it,  the  Puranas  are  "  a  secondary  formation  of  Indian  my- 
thology.^ MdlUr  on  the  Langwxgee  of  India,  in  Rtpcrte  of  Britieh  Jeeociation  for 
1S47,  p.  824. 
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it  their  duty  to  protect  the  religious  interests  of  the  people ; 
and^  making  common  cause  with  the  Catholic  clergy,  they^ 
in  many  instances,  forcibly  stopped  the  heresy,  and  thus 
arrested  the  natural  development  of  the  age.  This  interference 
was,  in  nearly  all  cases,  well  intended,  and  is  solely  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  ignorance  of  rulers  respecting  the  proper  limits 
of  their  Amotions :  but  the  evils  caused  by  this  ignorance 
it  would  be  difficult  to  exa^erate.  During  almost  a  hundred 
and  fifly  years,  Europe  was  afflicted  by  religious  wars,  religious 
massacres,  and  religious  persecutions ;  not  one  of  which  would 
have  arisen,  if  the  great  truth  had  been  recognized,  that  the 
state  has  no  concern  with  the  opinions  of  men,  and  no  right  to 
interfere,  even  in  the  slightest  degree,  with  the  form  of  worship 
which  they  may  choose  to  adopt.  This  principle  was,  however, 
formerly  unknown,  or,  at  all  events,  unheeded  ;  and  it  was  not 
until  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  that  the  great 
religious  contests  were  brought  to  a  final  close,  and  the  different 
countries  settled  down  into  their  public  creeds ;  which,  in  the 
essential  points,  have  never  since  been  permanently  altered  ;  no 
nation  having,  for  more  than  two  hundred  years,  made  war  upon 
another  on  account  of  its  religion ;  and  all  the  great  Catholic 
countries  having,  during  the  same  period,  remamed  Catholic,  all 
the  great  Protestant  ones  remained  Protestant. 

From  this  it  has  arisen,  that,  in  several  of  the  European  coun- 
tries, the  religious  development  has  not  followed  its  natural  order, 
but  has  been  artificially  forced  into  an  unnatural  one.  According 
to  the  natural  order,  the  most  civilized  countries  should  all  be 
Protestants,  and  the  most  uncivilized  ones  Catholics.  In  the 
average  of  instances,  this  is  actually  the  case ;  so  that  many  per- 
sons have  been  led  into  the  singular  error,  of  ascribing  all  mod- 
em enlightenment  to  the  influence  of  Protestantism  ;  overlook- 
ing the  important  &cty  that  imtil  the  enlightenment  had  begun. 
Protestantism  was  never  required.  But  although,  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  affiurs,  the  advance  of  the  Reformation  would  have 
been  the  measure,  and  the  symptom,  of  that  advance  of  knowl- 
edge by  which  it  was  preceded,  still,  in  many  cases,  the  authority 
of  the  government  and  of  the  church  acted  as  disturbing  causes, 
and  frustrated  the  natural  progress  of  religious  improvement. 
And,  after  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  had  fixed  the  poHtical  rela- 
tions of  Europe,  the  love  of  theological  strife  so  greatly  subsided, 
that  men  no  longer  thought  it  worth  their  while  to  raise  a  reli- 
gious revolution,  and  to  risk  their  lives  in  an  attempt  to  overturn 
the  creed  of  the  state.  At  the  same  time,  governments,  not  beiujg 
themselves  particularly  fond  of  revolutions,  have  encouraged  this 
stationary  condition ;  and  very  naturaUy,  and,  as  it  appears  to 
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me,  very  wisely,  have  made  no  great  alteration,  but  have  left 
the  national  establishments  as  they  found  them ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  Protestant  ones  Protestant,  the  Catholic  ones  Catholic. 
Hence  it  is,  that  the  national  religion  professed  by  any  country 
at  the  present  moment,  is  no  decisive  criterion  of  the  present 
civilization  of  the  country;  because  the  circumstances  which 
£xed  the  religion  occurred  long  since,  and  the  religion  remains 
endowed  and  established  by  the  mere  continuance  of  an  impetus 
which  was  formerly  given. 

Thus  far  as  to  the  origin  of  the  ecclesiastical  establishments 
of  Europe.  But,  in  their  practical  consequences,  we  see  some 
results  which  are  highly  instructive.  For  many  countries  owing 
their  national  creed,  not  to  their  own  proper  antecedents,  but  to 
the  authority  of  powerful  individuals,  it  will  be  invariably  found, 
that  in  such  countries  the  creed  does  not  produce  the  effects 
which  might  have  been  expected  fix)m  it,  and  which,  according 
to  its  terms,  it  ought  to  produce.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  Cath- 
olic religion  is  more  superstitious,  and  more  intolerant,  than  the 
Protestant ;  but  it  by  no  means  follows,  that  those  countries 
which  profess  the  former  creed,  must  be  more  superstitious,  and 
more  intolerant,  than  those  which  profess  the  latter.  So  far  firom 
this,  the  French  are  not  only  quite  as  free  from  those  odious  qual- 
ities as  are  the  most  civilized  Protestants,  but  they  are  more  fiee 
from  them  than  some  Protestant  nations,  as  the  Scotch  and  the 
Swedes.  Of  the  highly-educated  class,  I  am  not  here  speaking ; 
but  of  the  clergy,  and  of  the  people  generally,  it  must  be  admit- 
ted, that  in  Scotland  there  is  more  bigotry,  more  superstition, 
and  a  more  thorough  contempt  for  the  religion  of  others,  than 
there  is  in  France.  And  in  Sweden,  which  is  one  of  the  oldest 
Protestant  countries  in  Europe,^^  there  is,  not  occasionally,  but 
habitually,  an  intolerance  and  a  spirit  of  persecution,  which  would 
be  discreditable  to  a  Catholic  country ;  but  which  is  doubly  difr- 
graceful  when  proceeding  from  a  people  who  profess  to  base  their 
religion  on  the  right  of  private  judgment.'* 

**  The  doctrines  of  Ltither  were  first  preached  in  Sweden  in  1519;  and,  in  1627, 
the  principles  of  the  Reformation  were  formally  adopted  in  an  assembly  of  the  States 
at  Westeraas,  which  enabled  Gustavus  Vasa  to  seize  the  property  of  the  charch. 
Oeijer's  History  of  the  Swedes,  part  i.  pp.  110,  118,  119;  Mosheim's  Eeeleviastieal 
History^  Tol.  ii.  p.  22 ;  Crichton  and  WheaiorCs  History  of  Scandinavia,  toI.  i.  pp. 
S99,  400.  The  apostasy  proceeded  so  favourably,  that  Be  Thou  (Histoire  Univ.  vol. 
xiii.  p.  812)  says,  in  1598,  "II  y  avoit  d6jA  si  long-terns  que  ce  culte  6toit  6tabli  en 
BaSde,  qu'il  6toit  comme  impossible  de  trouver,  soit  parmi  le  peuple,  soit  parmi  lea 
seigneurs,  quelqu^un  qui  se  souvlnt  d^avoir  vu  dans  ce  roTaume  Pexercice  public  de 
la  religion  catholique." 

^  On  the  state  of  things  in  1888,  see  some  curious,  and  indeed  shameful,  details 
in  Laing^s  Stpeden,  London,  8vo.  1839.  Mr.  Laing,  though  himself  a  Protestant, 
truly  says,  that  in  Protestant  Sweden  there  **  is  inquisition  law,  working  in  the  hands 
of  a  Lutheran  state-church,  as  strongly  as  in  Spain  or  Portugal  in  Uie  hands  of  a 
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These  thingB  show^  what  it  would  be  easjr  to  prove  by  a  wider 
induction,  that  when,  from  special,  or  as  they  are  called,  acci- 
dental, causes,  any  people  profess  a  religion  more  advanced  than 
themselves,  it  wOl  not  produce  its  legitimate  effect.^'  The  su- 
periority of  Protestantism  over  Catholicism  consists  in  its  diminu- 
tion of  superstition  and  intolerance,  and  in  the  check  which  it 
gives  to  ecclesiastical  power.  But  the  experience  of  Europe 
teaches  us,  that  when  the  superior  religion  is  fixed  among  an  inferi- 
or people,  its  superiority  is  no  longer  seen.  The  Scotch  and  the 
Swedes, — and  to  them  might  be  added  some  of  the  Swiss  can- 
tons,— are  less  civilized  than  the  French,  and  are  therefore  more 
superstitious.  This  being  the  case,  it  avails  them  little,  that 
they  have  a  religion  better  than  the  French.  It  avails  them 
little,  that,  owing  to  circumstances  which  have  long  since  passed 
away,  they,  three  centuries  ago,  adopted  a  creed  to  which  the 
force  of  habit,  and  the  influence  of  tradition,  now  oblige  them 
to  cling.  Whoever  has  travelled  in  Scotland  with  sufficient 
attention  to  observe  the  ideas  and  opinions  of  the  people,  and 
whoever  will  look  into  Scotch  theology,  and  read  the  history  of 
the  Scotch  Eirk,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  Scotch  Assemblies 
and  Consistories,  wUl  see  how  Uttle  the  country  has  benefited 
by  its  religion,  and  how  wide  an  interval  there  is  between  its  in- 
tolerant spirit  and  the  natural  tendencies  of  the  Protestant 
Beformation.  On  the  other  hand,  whoever  will  subject  France 
to  a  similar  examination,  will  see  an  illiberal  religion  accompa- 
nied by  liberal  views,  and  a  creed  full  of  superstitions,  professed 
by  a  people  among  whom  superstition  is  comparatively  rare. 

Boman-cathoUc  church.'*  LtUn^t  Swdetk,  p.  824.  In  the  seventeenth  oentnry,  it 
was  ordered  by  the  Swedish  church,  and  the  order  waa  confirmed  by  ffOTernment, 
that  **  if  any  Swedish  subject  change  his  religion,  he  shall  be  banished  the  kingdom, 
and  lose  all  right  of  inheritance,  both  for  himself  and  his  descendants.  ....  If 
any  bring  into  the  country  teachers  of  another  religion,  he  shall  be  fined  and  b«n- 
ished."  BuriorCt  Diary^  toI.  iii.  p.  887,  8yo,  1828.  To  this  may  be  added,  that  it 
was  not  till  1781  that  Roman  Catholics  were  allowed  to  exercise  their  religion  in 
Sweden.  See  Orichion't  JSistcry  of  Scandinavia^  Edinb.  1888,  toI.  ii.  p.  820.  See 
also,  on  this  intolerant  spirit,  Whitelocke^t  Journal  of  the  Swedish  Bmhastfff  voL  !• 
pp.  164,  412,  vol.  ii.  p.  212. 

*'  We  see  a  good  instance  of  this  in  the  case  of  the  Abyssinians,  who  have  pro- 
fessed Christianity  for  centuries ;  but,  as  no  pains  were  taken  to  cultivate  their  int^- 
lect,  they  found  the  religion  too  pure  for  them :  they,  therefore,  corrupted  it,  and, 
down  to  the  present  moment,  they  have  not  made  the  slightest  progress.  The  ao* 
counts  given  by  Bruce  of  them  are  well  known;  and  a  traveller,  who  visited  them 
in  1889,  says:  ^^NoUiing  can  be  more  corrupt  than  the  nominal  Christianity  of  this 
unhappy  nation.  It  is  mixed  up  with  Judaism,  Mohanmiedanism,  and  idoUtry,  and 
is  a  mass  of  rites  and  superstitions,  which  cannot  mend  the  heart."  Krafp%  Journal 
at  Ankobar^  in  Journal  of  Oeographical  Society,  vol  x.  p.  488 ;  see  also  vol  xiv.  p. 
18 ;  and  for  a  similar  sUte  of  things  in  America,  see  the  account  of  the  Quiche 
Indians,  in  Stephene'a  Central  America,  voL  ii.  pp.  191,  192.  Compare  Squier^e  Cen-- 
tral  America,  vol.  i.  pp.  822,  828,  with  HalketCa  North-American  Indiane,  pp.  29, 
212,  268.  For  further  confirmation  of  this  view,  in  another  part  of  the  world,  see 
Twkey'e  Bt^itian  to  the  Zaire,  pp.  79,  80, 166. 
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The  simple  &ct  is,  that  the  French  have  a  religion  wone 
than  themselves ;  the  Scotch  have  a  rdigion  better  than  them- 
selves. The  liberality  of  France  is  as  iU-soited  to  Catholicism, 
as  the  bigotry  of  Scotland  is  illngnited  to  Protestantism.  In 
these,  as  in  aU  similar  cases,  the  characteristics  of  the  creed  are 
overpowered  by  the  characteristics  of  the  people  ;  and  the  na- 
tional faith  is,  in  the  most  important  points,  alto^ther  inopera- 
tive, because  it  does  not  harmonize  with  the  civilization  of  the 
country  in  which  it  is  established.  How  idle,  then,  it  is  to  ascribe 
the  civilization  to  the  creed ;  and  how  worse  than  £x)li8h  are  the 
attempts  of  government  to  protect  a  religion,  which,  if  suited 
to  the  people,  will  need  no  protection,  and,  if  unsuited  to  them, 
will  work  no  good  ! 

If  the  reiser  has  seized  the  spirit  of  the  preceding  argu- 
ments, he  will  hardly  require  that  I  should  analyze  wil£  equal 
minuteness  the  second  disturbing  cause,  namely.  Literature. 
It  is  evident,  that  what  has  already  been  said  respecting  the 
religion  of  a  people,  is,  in  a  great  measure,  applicable  to  their 
literature.  Literature,"  when  it  is  in  a  healthy  and  unforced 
state,  is  simply  the  form  in  which  the  knowledge  of  a  country  is 
registered;  the  mould  in  which  it  is  cast.  In  this,  as  in  the 
ol£er  cases  we  have  considered,  individual  men  may  of  course 
take  great  steps,  and  rise  to  a  great  height  above  the  level  of 
their  age.  But  if  they  rise  beyond  a  certain  point,  their  present 
usefulness  is  impaired  ;  if  they  rise  still  higher,  it  is  destroyed.^' 
When  the  interval  between  the  intellectual  classes  and  the 
practical  classes  is  too  great,  the  former  will  possess  no  influence, 
the  latter  wiU  reap  no  benefit.  This  is  what  occurred  in  the  an- 
cient world,  when  the  distance  between  the  ignorant  idolatry  of 
the  people  and  the  refined  systems  of  philosophers  was  altogether 
impassable  ;»*  and  this  is  the  principal  reason  why  the  Greeks 

"  I  use  the  word  literature,  not  as  opposed  to  science,  but  in  its  larger  sense, 
including  every  thing  which  is  written^**  taking  the  term  literature  in  its  primanr 
iense  of,  an  application  of  letters  to  the  records  of  facts  or  opinions."  Mwr€$ 
HUtory  cf  the  Literature  of  Oreect,  vol.  iy.  p.  50. 

••  Compare  ToeqttevUle,  Dhnocratie  en  AmMque,  vol.  ii.  p.  180,  with  some  ad- 
mirable remarks  on  the  Sophists  in  Cfrotis  SUtary  of  Greece,  vol.  Tiii.  p.  48L  ^ 
W.  Hamilton,  whose  learning  respecting;  the  history  of  opinions  is  well  known,  savs, 
"Precisely  in  proportion  as  an  author  is  in  advance  of  his  age,  is  it  likely  that  his 
works  will  be  neglected."  ffamiltorCs  Dieeusnona  on  PhUoeophy,  p.  186.  Thus 
too,  in  regard  to  the  fine  arts.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  (Fourth  Biecouree,  in  Works,  vol 
I  p.  868)  says,  "  Present  time  and  future  may  be  considered  as  rivals ;  and  he  who 
soficits  the  one,  must  expect  to  be  discountenanced  by  the  other." 

**  Hence  the  intellectaally  exclusive  and,  as  H.  Neander  well  terms  it,  ''aristo- 
cratic spirit  of  antiquity."  Keander'e  History  of  the  Church,  vol.  i.  pp.  40,  97,  vol 
ii.  p.  81.  This  is  constantly  overlooked  by  wnters  who  use  the  word  *  democracy* 
loosely ;  forgetting  that,  in  the  same  age,  democracies  of  politics  may  be  very  com- 
mon, while  democracies  of  thought  are  very  rare.  For  proof  of  the  universal  prev- 
alence formerly  of  this  esoteric  and  aristocratic  spirit,  see  the  following  passages* 
VOIm  I. — 18 
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and  Bomans  were  unable  to  retain  the  civilization  which  they 
for  a  short  time  possessed.  Precisely  the  same  process  is  at  the 
present  moment  going  on  in  Germany,  where  the  most  valuable 
part  of  literature  forms  an  esoteric  system,  which  having  noth- 
ing in  common  with  the  nation  itself,  produces  no  e£fect  on  the 
national  civilization.  The  truth  is,  that  although  Europe  has 
received  great  benefit  from  its  literature,  this  is  owing,  not  to 
what  the  literature  has  originated,  but  to  what  it  has  preserved. 
Ejiowledge  must  be  acquired,  before  it  can  be  written  ;  and  the 
only  use  of  books  is,  to  serve  as  a  storehouse  in  which  the  treas- 
ures of  the  intellect  are  safely  kept,  and  where  they  may  be  con- 
veniently found.  Literature  in  itself  is  but  a  trifling  matter  ; 
and  is  merely  valuable  as  being  the  armory  in  which  the  weapons 
of  the  human  mind  are  laid  up,  and  from  which,  when  required, 
they  can  be  quickly  drawn.  But  he  would  be  a  sorry  reasoner, 
who  on  that  account  should  propose  to  sacrifice  the  end,  that 
he  might  obtain  the  means  ;  who  should  hope  to  defend  the  ar- 
mory by  giving  up  the  wea})ons,  and  who  should  destroy  the 
treasure,  in  order  to  improve  the  magazine  in  which  the  treasure 
IB  kept. 

Yet  this  is  what  many  persons  are  apt  to  do.  From  literary 
men,  in  particular,  we  hear  too  much  of  the  necessity  of  pro- 
tecting and  rewarding  literature,  and  we  hear  too  littiie  of  the 
necessity  of  that  freedom  and  boldness,  in  the  absence  of  which 
the  most  splendid  literature  is  altogether  worthless.  Indeed, 
there  is  a  general  tendency  not  to  exaggerate  the  advantf^es  of 
knowledge, — ^for  that  is  impossible, — ^but  to  misunderstand  what 
that  is  in  which  knowledge  really  consists.  Beal  knowledge,  the 
knowledge  on  which  all  civilization  is  based,  solely  consists  in  an 
acquaintance  with  the  relations  which  things  and  ideas  bear  to 
each  other  and  to  themselves  ;  in  other  words,  in  an  acquaint- 
ance with  physical  and  mental  laws.  K  the  time  should  ever 
come,  when  all  these  laws  are  known,  the  circle  of  human 
knowledge  will  then  be  complete  ;  and,  in  the  interim,  the  value 
of  literature  depends  upon  the  extent  to  which  it  communicates 
either  a  knowledge  of  the  laws,  or  the  materials  by  which  the  laws 
may  be  discovered.  The  business  of  education  is  to  accelerate  this 
great  movement,  and  thus  increase  the  fitness  and  aptitude  of 
men,  by  increasing  the  resources  which  they  possess.     Towards 

RiUer'8  ffutory  of  Ancient  PhUotophy^  toL  i.  p.  3S8,  vol.  iii.  pp.  9,  17 ;  Tennemann^ 
Getchiehte  der  PhilotophUy  yoL  ii.  pp.  200,  206,  220;  JBeaiuobre,  Hutoire  Oritigtu 
it  ManichSe,  yoI  U.  p.  41 ;  Matter,  ffistoire  du  ChtoaticUmef  ToL  L  p.  18,  toI.  ii.  pp. 
88,  870 ;  Bprengel,  MUtoire  de  la  Mideeine,  yoI.  L  p.  250 ;  Orotit  Hietcry  of  Greece, 
▼oL  i.  p.  661,  vol  iv.  p.  644;  ThtrlwalTa  History  of  Oreece,  vol.  ii.  p.  160,  voL  tL  p. 
95;  Warhwrton'e  Warke,  toL  Tii.  pp.  962,  972,  4to.  1788;  Sharpens  liiet&ry  of 
Effypt,  ToL  U.  p.  174;  ChtducrtKe  Intelleet.  Syetm,  toI.  il  pp.  114»  865,  448,  vol. 
lit  p.  20. 
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this  purpose,  literature,  so  far  as  it  is  auxiliary,  is  highly  useful 
But  to  look  upon  an  acquaintance  with  literature  as  one  of  the 
ohjects  of  education,  is  to  mistake  the  order  of  events,  and  to 
make  the  end  subservient  to  the  means.  It  is  because  this  is 
done,  that  we  oflen  find  what  are  called  highly  educated  men, 
the  progress  of  whose  knowledge  has  been  actually  retarded  by 
the  activity  of  their  education.  We  often  find  them  burdened 
by  prejudices,  which  their  reading,  instead  of  dissipating,  has 
rendered  more  inveterate.^'  For  literature,  being  the  depository 
of  the  thoughts  of  mankind,  is  full,  not  only  of  wisdom,  but 
also  of  absurdities.  The  benefit,  therefore,  which  is  derived 
.  from  literature,  will  depend,  not  so  much  upon  the  literature 
itself,  as  upon  the  skill  with  which  it  is  studied,  and  the  judg- 
ment with  which  it  is  selected.  These  are  the  preliminary  con- 
ditions of  success ;  and  if  they  are  not  obeyed,  the  number  and 
the  value  of  the  books  in  a  country  become  a  matter  quite 
unimportant.  Even  in  an  advanced  stage  of  civilization,  there 
is  always  a  tendency  to  prefer  those  parts  of  literature  which  fa- 
vour ancient  prejudices,  rather  than  those  which  oppose  them  ; 
and  in  cases  where  this  tendency  is  very  strong,  the  only  effect 
of  great  learning  will  be  to  supply  the  materials  which  may  cor- 
roborate old  errors,  and  confirm  old  superstitions.  In  our  time 
such  instances  are  not  uncommon  ;  and  we  frequently  meet  with 
men  whose  erudition  ministers  to  their  ignorance,  and  who,  the 
more  they  read,  the  less  they  know.  There  have  been  states 
of  society  in  which  this  disposition  was  so  general,  that  litera- 
ture has  done  fi^r  more  harm  than  good.  Thus,  for  example,  in 
the  whole  period  from  the  sixth  to  the  tenth  centuries,  there 
were  not  in  all  Europe  more  than  three  or  four  men  who  dared 
to  think  for  themselves  ;  and  even  they  were  obliged  to  veil  their 
meaning  in  obscure  and  mystical  language.  The  remaining  part 
of  society  was,  during  these  four  centuries,  sunk  in  the  most 
degrading  ignorance.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  few 
who  were  able  to  read,  confined  their  studies  to  works  which 
encouraged  and  strengthened  their  superstition,  such  as  the 
legends  of  the  saints,  and  the  homilies  of  the  fathers.  From 
these  sources  they  drew  those  lying  and  impudent  fables,  of 
which  the  theology  of  that  time  is  principally  composed.** 

*  Locke  has  noticed  this  "  learned  ignorance,**  for  which  many  men  are  remarka- 
ble. See  a  fine  passage  In  the  JEttay  on  Human  Uhderttandinff,  book  iiL  chap.  z.  in 
LoMz  Wiyrk%y  vol.  ii.  p.  27,  and  similar  remarks  in  his  Conchict  of  the  Understand- 
inffy  vol.  ii.  pp.  850,  864,  865,  and  in  his  Thoughts  on  Education,  toL  viii.  pp.  84-87. 
If  this  profound  writer  were  now  alive,  what  a  war  he  would  wage  against  our  great 
universities  and  public  schools,  where  innumerable  things  are  still  taught  which  no 
one  is  concerned  to  understand,  and  which  few  will  take  the  trouble  to  remember. 
Comnare  Condorcet,  Vie  de  I\trgoty  pp.  255,  256  note. 

*'  The  statistics  of  this  sort  of  literature  would  prove  a  curious  subject  for  ii^ 
quiry.    Ko  one,  I  believe,  has  thought  it  worth  while  to  sum  them  up ;  but  M.  Gui- 
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These  miserable  stories  were  widely  circulated,  and  were  valued 
as  solid  and  important  truths.  The  more  the  literature  was 
read,  the  more  the  stories  were  believed ;  in  other  words,  the 
greater  the  learning,  the  greater  the  ignorance."^  And  I  enter- 
tain no  doubt,  that  if,  in  tiie  seventh  and  eighth  centuries,  which 
were  the  worst  part  of  that  period,"  all  knowledge  of  the 
alphabet  had  for  a  while  been  lost,  so  that  men  could  no  longer 
read  the  books  in  which  they  delighted,  the  subsequent  progress 
of  Europe  would  have  been  more  rapid  than  it  really  was.  For 
when  the  progress  began,  its  principal  antagonist  was  that  cre- 
dulity which  the  literature  had  fostered.  It  was  not  that  better 
books  were  wanting,  but  it  was  that  the  relish  for  such  books 
was  extinct.  There  was  the  literature  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
which  the  monks  not  only  preserved,  but  even  occasionally  looked 
into  and  copied.  But  what  could  that  avail  such  readers  as 
they  ?  Bo  far  from  recognising  the  merit  of  the  ancient  writers, 
they  were  unable  to  feel  even  the  beauties  of  their  style,  and 
trembled  at  the  boldness  of  their  inquiries.  At  the  first  glimpse 
of  the  light,  their  eyes  were  blinded.  They  never  turned  the 
leaves  of  a  pagan  author  without  standing  aghast  at  the  risk 
they  were  running  ;  and  they  were  in  constant  fear,  lest  by  im- 
bibing any  of  his  opinions,  they  should  involve  themselves  in  a 
deadly  sin.  The  result  was,  that  they  willingly  laid  aside  the 
great  masterpieces  of  antiquity ;  and  in  their  place  they  substi- 
tuted those  wretched  compilations,  which  corrupted  their  taste, 
increased  their  credulity,  strengthened  their  errors,  and  prolonged 
the  ignorance  of  Europe,  by  embodying  each  separate  supersti- 
tion in  a  written  and  accessible  form,  thus  perpetuating  its  influ- 
ence, and  enabling  it  to  enfeeble  the  understanding  even  of  a 
distant  posterity. 

It  is  in  this  way  that  the  nature  of  the  literature  possessed 
by  a  people  is  of  very  inferior  importance,  in  comparison  with 
the  disposition  of  the  people  by  whom  the  literature  is  to  be 
read.    In  what  are  rightly  termed  the  Dark  Ages,  there  was  a 

lot  has  made  an  estimate  that  the  BoUandist  collection  contains  more  than  twenty- 
fiye  thousand  lires  of  saints :  "  &  en  juger  par  approximation,  ils  contiennent  plus 
de  20,000  vies  de  saints.*'  Ghiizoi,  BUtoire  de  la  Civilisatum  en  France^  voL  ii.  p. 
82.  It  is  said  (ZeiwtcA's  AiUiquiUies  of  Ireland^  p.  62)  that  of  Saint  Patrick  alone, 
there  were  sixty-six  biographers  before  Joceline. 

**  For,  as  lAplaee  obserres,  in  his  remarks  on  the  sources  of  error  in  connexion 
with  the  doctrine  of  probabilities,  ^^  C'est  k  Finflnence  de  Tophiion  de  oeux  que  la 
multitude  juge  les  plus  instruits,  et  A  qui  elle  a  coutume  de  donner  sa  confiance  sur 
les  plus  importants  objets  de  la  Tie,  qu^est  due  U  propagation  de  ces  erreurs  qui,  duui 
les  temps  d*ignorance,  ont  convert  la  &ce  du  monde.**  BouUlaud^  PkUo9opkie  Mk^ 
icaU,  p.  218. 

"*  M.  Ouizot  (Ohiliiaii&n  en  France,  voL  iL  pp.  171,  172)  thinks  that,  on  tlte 
whole,  the  seTcnth  was  even  worse  than  the  elghUi ;  but  it  is  difBcult  to  choose  be- 
tween (hem. 
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Ktemtme  in  wluoh  Taloable  materials  were  to  be  found,  but 
iheie  was  no  one  who  knew  how  to  nse  them.  Dnrin^  a  con- 
sideiable  period,  the  Latin  hingnage  was  a  Temacnlar  dialect  ;>* 
and,  if  men  had  chosen,  thejr  might  have  studied  the  great  Latin 
authors.  But  to  do  this,  they  must  have  been  in  a  state  of  society 
very  different  from  that  in  which  they  actually  lived.  They, 
like  eveiy  other  peoj^e,  measured  merit  by  the  standaid  commonly 
received  in  their  own  age ;  and,  according  to  their  standaid,  the 
dross  was  better  than  the  gold.  They,  therefore,  rejected  the 
gold,  and  hoarded  up  the  dr(M8.  What  took  place  then  is,  on  a 
smaller  scale,  taking  place  now.  Every  literature  contains  some- 
thing that  is  true,  and  much  that  is  false  ;  and  the  effect  it  pro- 
duces will  chiefly  depend  upon  the  skill  with  which  the  truth  is 
discriminated  from  uie  fidsehood.  New  ideas,  and  new  discove- 
ries, possess  prospectively  an  importance  difficult  to  exaggerate; 
but  until  the  ideas  are  received,  and  the  discoveries  adopted, 
they  exercise  no  influence,  and,  therefore,  work  no  good.  No 
literature  can  ever  benefit  a  people,  unless  it  finds  them  in  a  state 
of  preliminaiy  preparation.  In  this  respect,  the  analogy  with 
reli^ous  opinions  is  complete.  If  the  religion  and  the  literature 
(tf  a  country  are  unsuited  to  its  wants,  they  will  be  useless,  be- 
cause the  Uterature  will  be  n^ected,  and  the  religion  will  be 
disobeyed.  In  such  cases,  even  the  ablest  books  are  unread,  and 
the  purest  doctrines  despised.  The  works  &11  into  oblivion;  the 
finth  is  corrupted  by  heresy. 

The  other  opinion  to  which  I  have  referred  is,  that  the  civili- 
zation of  Europe  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  ability  which  has  been 
displayed  by  the  different  governments,  and  to  the  sagacity  with 
which  the  evils  of  society  have  been  palliated  by  le^slative  reme- 
dies. To  any  one  who  has  studied  history  in  its  original  sources, 
this  notion  must  appear  so  extravc^nt,  as  to  make  it  difficult  to 
refote  it  with  becoming  gravity.  Indeed,  of  all  the  social  theo- 
ries which  have  ever  been  broached,  there  is  none  so  utterly  un- 
tenable, and  so  unsound  in  all  its  parts,  as  this.  In  the  first 
place,  we  have  the  obvious  consideration,  that  the  rulers  of  a 
country  have,  under  ordinaiy  circumstances,  always  been  the  in- 
habitants of  that  countiy ;  nurtured  by  its  literature,  bred  to  its 
traditions,  and  imbibing  its  prejudices.  Such  men  are,  at  best, 
only  the  creatures  of  the  age,  never  its  creators.  Their  measures 
are  the  result  of  social  prepress,  not  the  cause  of  it.  This  may 
be  proved,  not  only  by  speculative  ai^uments,  but  also  by  a 

••  Some  of  the  resxilts  of  Latin  being  colloquially  employed  by  the  monks  are 
judiciously  stated  in  Herder'*  Ideen  zur  Oetehichte  der  Memchheii^  vol.  ir.  pp.  202, 
20S.  The  remarks  on  this  custom  by  Dugald  Stewart  refer  to  a  later  period.  8U»' 
arfiP.Mloaophy  of  the  Mind,  vol  iii.  pp.  110,  111. 
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practical  consideration,  which,  any  reader  of  history  can  verify  for 
himself.  No  great  poUtical  improvement,  no  great  reform,  either 
legislative  or  executive,  has  ever  been  originated  in  any  country 
by  its  rulers.  The  first  suggesters  of  such  steps  have  invariably 
been  bold  and  able  thinkers,  who  discern  the  abuse,  denounce  it, 
and  point  out  how  it  is  to  be  remedied.  But  long  after  this  is 
done,  even  the  most  enlightened  governments  continue  to  uphold 
the  abuse,  and  reject  the  remedy.  At  length,  if  circumstances 
are  &vourable,  the  pressure  from  without  becomes  so  strong,  that 
the  government  is  obliged  to  give  way;  and,  the  reform  being  ac- 
complished, the  people  are  expected  to  admire  the  wisdom  of 
their  rulers,  by  whom  all  this  has  been  done.  That  this  is  the 
course  of  political  improvement,  must  be  well  known  to  whoever 
has  studied  the  law-books  of  different  countries  in  connexion  with 
the  previous  progress  of  their  knowledge.  Full  and  decisive  evi- 
dence of  this  wul  be  brought  forward  in  the  present  work;  but, 
by  way  of  illustration,  I  may  refer  to  the  abolition  of  the  corn- 
laws,  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  in  the  his- 
tory of  England  during  this  century.  The  propriety,  and,  in- 
deed, the  necessity,  of  their  abolition,  is  now  admitted  by  every 
one  of  tolerable  information;  and  the  question  arises,  as  to  how 
it  was  brought  about.  Those  Englishmen  who  are  little  versed 
in  the  history  of  their  country  will  say,  that  the  real  cause  was 
the  wisdom  of  Parliament;  while  others,  attempting  to  look  a 
little  further,  will  ascribe  it  to  the  activity  of  the  Anti-Corn- 
Law  League,  and  the  consequent  pressure  put  upon  Govern- 
ment. But  whoever  will  minutely  trace  the  different  stages 
through  which  this  great  question  successively  passed,  will  find, 
that  the  Government,  the  Legislature,  and  the  League,  were  the 
unwitting  instruments  of  a  power  far  greater  than  all  other 
powers  put  together.  They  were  simply  the  exponents  of  that 
march  of  public  opinion,  which  on  this  subject  had  begun  nearly 
a  century  before  their  time.  The  steps  of  this  vast  movement  I 
shall  examine  on  another  occasion;  at  present  it  is  enough  to 
say,  that  soon  after  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
absurdity  of  protective  restrictions  on  trade  was  so  fuUy  demon- 
strated by  the  political  economists,  as  to  be  admitted  by  every 
man  who  understood  their  arguments,  and  had  mastered  the  evi- 
dence connected  with  them.  From  this  moment,  the  repeal  of 
the  corn-laws  became  a  matter,  not  of  party,  nor  of  expediency, 
but  merely  of  knowledge.  Those  who  knew  the  facts,  opposed 
the  laws ;  those  who  were  ignorant  of  the  facts,  favoured  the 
laws.  It  was,  therefore,  clear,  that  whenever  the  diflftision  of 
knowledge  reached  a  certain  point,  the  laws  must  faD.  The 
merit  of  the  League  was,  to  assist  this  diffusion;  the  merit  of 
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the  Parliament  was,  to  yield  to  it.  It  is,  however,  certain,  tbat 
the  members  both  of  League  and  L^islature  could  at  best  only 
slightly  hasten  what  the  progress  of  laiowledge  rendered  inevita- 
ble. If  they  had  lived  a  century  earlier,  they  would  have  been 
altogether  powerless,  because  the  age  would  not  have  been  ripe 
lor  their  labours.  They  were  the  creatures  of  a  movement  which 
began  long  before  any  of  them  were  bom;  and  the  utmost  they 
could  do  was,  to  put  into  operation  what  others  had  taught,  and 
repeat,  in  louder  tones,  the  lessons  they  had  learned  from  their 
masters.  For,  it  was  not  pretended,  they  did  not  even  pretend 
themselves,  that  there  was  anything  new  in  the  doctrines  which 
they  preached  from  the  hustings,  and  dissenunated  in  every  part 
of  the  kingdom.  The  discoveries  had  long  since  been  made,  and 
were  gradually  doing  their  work;  encroaching  upon  old  errors, 
and  making  proselytes  in  all  directions.  The  reformers  of  our 
time  swam  with  the  stream:  they  aided  what  it  would  have  been 
impossible  long  to  resist.  Nor  is  this  to  be  deemed  a  slight  or 
grudgmg  praise  of  the  services  they  undoubtedly  rendered.  The 
opposition  they  had  to  encounter  was  still  inmiense;  and  it  should 
always  be  remembered,  as  a  proof  of  the  backwardness  of  politi- 
cal knowledge,  and  of  the  incompetence  of  political  legislators, 
that  although  the  principles  of  free  trade  had  been  established 
for  nearly  a  century  by  a  chain  of  ailments  as  solid  as  those  on 
which  the  truths  of  mathematics  are  based,  they  were  to  the  last 
moment  strenuously  resisted;  and  it  was  only  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  that  Parlmment  was  induced  to  grant  what  the  people 
were  determined  to  have,  and  the  necessity  of  which  had  been 
proved  by  the  ablest  men  during  three  successive  generations. 

I  have  selected  this  instance  as  an  illustration,  because  the 
facts  connected  with  it  are  undisputed,  and,  indeed,  are  fiesh  in 
the  memory  of  us  alL  For  it  was  not  concealed  at  the  time,  and 
posterity  ought  to  know,  that  this  great  measure,  which,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Reform  BUI,  is  by  &r  the  most  important 
ever  passed  by  a  British  parliament,  was,  like  the  Beform  Bill, 
extorted  from  the  legislature  by  a  pressure  from  without;  that  it 
was  conceded,  not  cheerfully,  but  with  fear;  and  that  it  was 
carried  by  statesmen  who  had  spent  their  Uves  in  opposing  what 
they  now  suddenly  advocated.  Such  was  the  history  of  these 
events;  and  such  likewise  has  been  the  history  of  all  those  im- 
provements which  are  important  enough  to  rank  as  epochs  in  the 
history  of  modem  legislation. 

Besides  this,  there  is  another  circumstance  worthy  the  atten- 
tion of  those  writers  who  ascribe  a  large  part  of  European  civili- 
zation to  measures  originated  by  European  governments.  This 
is,  that  every  great  reform  which  has  been  effected,  has  consist- 
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ed,  not  in  doing  something  new,  but  in  nndoing  something  old. 
The  most  valaable  additions  made  to  legislation  have  been  en- 
actments destructive  of  preceding  legislation ;  and  the  best  laws 
which  have  been  passed,  have  been  those  by  which  some  former 
laws  were  repealed.  In  the  case  just  mentioned,  of  the  corn- 
laws,  all  that  was  done  was  to  repeal  the  old  laws,  and  leave 
trade  to  its  natural  freedom.  When  this  great  reform  was  ac- 
complished, the  only  result  was,  to  place  things  on  the  same 
footing  as  if  legislators  had  never  interfered  at  all.  Precisely 
the  same  remark  is  applicable  to  another  leading  improvement 
in  modem  legislation,  namely,  the  decrease  of  religious  persecu- 
tion. This  is  unquestionably  an  immense  boon;  tiiough,  unfor- 
tunately, it  is  still  imperfect,  even  in  the  most  civilized  coun- 
tries. But  it  is  evident  that  the  concession  merely  consists  in 
this  :  that  legislators  have  retraced  their  own  steps,  and  undone 
their  own  work.  If  we  examine  the  policy  of  tl^  most  humane 
and  enlightened  governments,  we  shall  find  this  to  be  the  coune 
ihey  have  pursued.  The  whole  scope  and  tendency  of  modem 
l^slation  is,  to  restore  things  to  that  natural  channel  from 
which  the  ignorance  of  preceding  legislation  has  driven  them. 
This  is  one  of  the  great  works  of  the  present  age  ;  and  if  legifh 
lators  do  it  well,  they  will  deserve  the  gratitude  of  mankmd. 
But  though  we  may  thus  be  grateftd  to  individual  lawgivers,  we 
owe  no  thanks  to  lawgivers,  considered  as  a  class.  For  since  the 
most  valuable  improvements  in  legislation  are  those  which  sub- 
vert preceding  le^slation,  it  is  clear  that  the  balance  of  good 
cannot  be  on  their  side.  It  is  clear,  that  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion cannot  be  due  to  those  who,  on  the  most  important  subjects, 
have  done  so  much  harm,  that  their  successors  are  considered 
benefactors,  simply  because  they  reverse  their  policy,  and  thus 
restore  affairs  to  the  state  in  which  they  would  have  remained, 
if  politicians  had  allowed  them  to  run  on  in  the  course  which 
the  wants  of  society  required. 

Indeed,  the  extent  to  which  the  governing  classes  have  in- 
terfered, and  the  mischie&  which  that  interference  has  produced, 
are  so  remarkable,  as  to  make  thoughtful  men  wonder  how  civil- 
ization could  advance,  in  the  &ce  of  such  r^eated  obstacles. 
In  some  of  the  European  countries,  the  obstacles  have,  in  &ct, 
proved  insuperable,  and  the  national  progress  is  thereby  stopped. 
Even  in  England,  where,  from  causes  wUch  I  shall  presentiy  re- 
late, the  higher  ranks  have  for  some  centuries  been  less  power- 
iul  than  elsewhere,  there  has  been  inflicted  an  amount  of  evil, 
which,  though  much  smaller  than  that  incurred  in  other  coun- 
tries, is  sufficiently  serious  to  form  a  melancholy  chapter  in  the 
history  of  the  human  mind.     To  sum  np  these  evils,  would  be 
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io  write  a  history  of  English  legislation  ;  for  it  may  be  broadly 
stated)  that;  with  the  exception  of  certain  necessary  enactments 
respecting  the  preservation  of  order,  and  the  punishment  of 
crime,  nearly  every  thing  which  has  been  done,  has  been  done 
amiss.  Thus,  to  take  only  such  conspicuous  &cts  as  do  not  ad- 
mit of  controversy,  it  is  certain  that  all  the  most  important  in« 
terests  have  been  grievously  damaged  by  the  attempts  of  legis- 
lators to  aid  them.  Among  the  accessories  of  modem  civilization, 
there  is  none  of  greater  moment  than  trade,  the  spread  of  which 
has  probably  done  more  than  any  other  single  agent  to  increase 
the  comfort  and  happiness  of  man.  But  every  European  gov- 
ernment which  has  legislated  much  respecting  trade,  has  acted 
as  if  its  main  object  were  to  suppress  the  trade,  and  ruin  the 
traders.  Instead  of  leaving  the  national  industry  to  take  its 
own  course,  it  has  been  troubled  by  an  interminable  series  of 
regulations,  all  intended  for  its  good,  and  all  inflicting  serious 
hann.  To  such  a  height  has  th^  been  carried,  that  the  com- 
mercial reforms  which  have  distinguished  England  during  the 
last  twenty  years,  have  solely  consisted  in  undoing  this  mischiev- 
ous  and  intrusive  l^islation.  The  laws  formerly  enacted  on  this 
subject,  and  too  many  of  which  are  still  in  force,  are  marvellous 
to  contemplate.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say,  that  the  history 
of  the  commercial  legislation  of  Europe  presents  every  possible 
contrivance  for  hampering  the  energies  of  commerce.  Indeed,  a 
very  high  authority,  who  has  maturely  studied  this  subject,  has 
recently  declared,  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  smugglii^,  trade 
could  not  have  been  conducted,  but  must  have  peridied,  in  con- 
sequence of  this  incessant  interference.^^  However  paradoxical 
this  assertion  may  appear,  it  will  be  denied  by  no  one  who 
knows  how  feeble  trade  once  was,  and  how  strong  the  obstacles 
were  which  opposed  it.  In  every  quarter,  and  at  every  moment, 
the  hand  of  government  was  felt.  Duties  on  importation,  and 
duties  on  exportation ;  bounties  to  raise  up  a  losing  trade,  and 
taxes  to  puU  down  a  remunerative  one ;  this  branch  of  industry 
forbidden,  and  that  branch  of  industry  encouraged ;  one  article 
of  commerce  must  not  be  grown,  because  it  was  grown  in  the 
colonies,  another  article  might  be  grown  and  bought,  but  not 
sold  again,  while  a  third  article  might  be  bought  and  sold,  but 
not  leave  the  coxmtry.  Then,  too,  we  find  laws  to  regulate 
wages ;  laws  to  regulate  prices  ;  laws  to  regulate  profits ;  laws 

^  "  Cest  &  la  oontrebande  que  le  commerce  doit  de  n^avoir  pas  p^ri  sous  rinfloence 
du  regime  prohibitif ;  tandis  que  ce  regime  condamnait  lea  peuples  &  a'approvision- 
ner  aux  Bources  lea  plus  floign^es,  la  oontrebande  rapprochait  les  distances,  abais- 
sait  les  prix,  et  neutralisait  ractaon  funeste  des  monopoles."  Blanqtd,  HUtoir$  de 
VEwnamJU  Politique  en  £hirope,  Paris,  1840,  yoL  ii.  pp.  26,  26. 
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to  regulate  the  interest  of  money ;  custom-house  arrangements  of 
the  most  vexatious  kind,  aided  by  a  complicated  scheme,  which 
was  well  called  the  sliding  scale, — a  scheme  of  such  perverse  inge- 
nuity, that  the  duties  constantly  varied  on  the  same  article,  and 
no  man  could  calculate  beforehand  what  he  would  have  to  pay. 
To  this  uncertainty,  itself  the  bane  of  all  commerce,  there  was 
added  a  severity  of  exaction,  felt  by  every  class  of  consumers  and 
producers.  The  tolls  were  so  onerous,  as  to  double  and  often  quad- 
ruple the  cost  of  production.  A  system  was  organized,  and  strictly 
enforced,  of  interference  with  markets,  interference  with  manufac- 
tories, interference  with  machinery,  interference  even  with  shops. 
The  towns  were  guarded  by  excisemen,  and  the  ports  swarmed 
with  tide-waiters,  whose  sole  business  was  to  inspect  nearly  every 
process  of  domestic  industry,  peer  into  every  package,  and  tax 
every  article  ;  while,  that  absurdity  might  be  carried  to  its  ex- 
treme height,  a  laige  part  of  all  tins  was  by  way  of  protection: 
that  is  to  say,  the  money  was  avowedly  raised,  and  the  incon- 
venience suffered,  not  for  the  use  of  the  government,  but  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people ;  in  other  words,  the  industrious  classes 
were  robbed,  in  order  that  industry  might  thrive. 

Such  are  some  of  the  benefits  which  European  trade  owes  to 
the  paternal  care  of  European  legislators.  But  worse  still  re- 
mains behind.  For  the  economical  evils,  great  as  they  were, 
have  been  far  surpassed  by  the  moral  evils  which  this  system 
produced.  The  firet  inevitable  consequence  was,  that,  in  every 
part  of  Europe,  there  arose  numerous  and  powerful  gangs  of 
armed  smugglers,  who  lived  by  disobeying  the  laws  which  their 
ignorant  rulers  had  imposed.  These  men,  desperate  from  the 
fear  of  punishment,^^  and  accustomed  to  the  commission  of 
every  crime,  contaminated  the  surrounding  population ;  intro- 
duced into  peaceful  villages  vices  formerly  unknown  ;  caused 
the  ruin  of  entire  families  ;  spread,  wherever  they  came,  drunks 
enness,  theft,  and  dissoluteness ;  and  familiarized  their  associates 
with  those  coarse  and  swinish  debaucheries,  which  were  the 
natural  habits  of  so  vagrant  and  lawless  a  life.^'    The  innumer- 

*^  The  19  Geo.  II.  c.  84,  made  **  all  forcible  acts  of  smuggling,  carried  on  in  defi- 
ance of  the  laws,  or  ev^n  in  dit^uite  to  evade  themy  felony  wiSiout  benefit  of  clergy.'** 
JBlackstone^e  OommerUariee^  vol.  It.  p.  156.  Townsend,  whotrayelled  through  France 
in  1786,  says,  that  whenever  any  of  the  numerous  smugglers  were  taken,  "some  of 
them  are  hanged,  some  are  broken  upon  the  wheel,  and  some  are  burnt  aliFe«** 
TowMefuTs  Spain,  vol.  i.  p.  85,  edit.  1792.  On  the  general  operation  of  the  Freneb 
laws  against  smugglers  in  the  eighteenth  century,  compare  Tucker's  Life  of  Jeffersof^ 
ToL  i.  pp.  213,  214,  with  Parliamentary  History,  yoI.  ix.  p.  1240. 

**  In  a  work  of  considerable  ability,  the  following  account  is  given  of  the  state 
of  things  in  England  and  France  so  late  as  the  year  1824 :  "  Whue  this  was  goln^ 
forward  on  the  English  coast,  the  smugglers  on  the  opposite  shore  were  engaged, 
with  much  more  labor,  risk,  and  expense,  in  introducing  English  woollens,  by  a  vast 
■ystem  of  fraud  and  lying,  into  the  towns,  past  a  series  of  custom-houses.    In  both 
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able  crimes  arisiiig  fxom  this/'  are  directly  cbatgeaUe  upon  the 
Enropean  goveniments  by  whom  they  were,  provoked.  The 
offences  were  caused  by  the  laws  ;  and  now  that  the  laws  are 
repealed,  the  offences  have  disappeared.  But  it  will  hardly  be 
pretended,  that  the  interests  of  civilization  have  been  advanced 
by  sach  a  policy  as  this.  It  will  hardly  be  pretended,  that  we 
owe  much  to  a  system  which,  having  called  into  existence  a  new 
class  of  criminab,  at  length  retraces  its  steps  ;  and,  though  it 
thus  puts  an  end  to  the  crime,  only  destroys  what  its  own  acts 
had  created. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say,  that  these  remarks  do  not  affect  the 
real  services  rendered  to  society  by  every  tolerably  organissed  gov- 
ernment. In  all  countries,  a  power  of  punishing  crime,  and  of 
firaming  laws,  must  reside  somewhere ;  otherwise  the  nation  is  in 
a  state  of  anarchy.  But  the  accusation  which  the  historian  is 
bound  to  bring  against  every  government  which  has  hitherto  ex« 
isted  is,  that  it  has  overstepped  its  proper  functions,  and,  at 
each  step,  has  done  incalculable  harm.  The  love  of  exercising 
power  has  been  found  to  be  so  universal,  that  no  class  of  men 
who  have  possessed  authority  have  been  able  to  avoid  abusing  it. 
To  maintain  order,  to  prevent  the  strong  from  oppressing  the 
weak,  and  to  adopt  certain  precautions  respecting  the  public 
health,  are  the  only  services  which  any  government  can  render 
to  the  interests  of  civilization.  That  these  are  services  of  im- 
mense value,  no  one  will  deny ;  but  it  cannot  be  said,  that  by 
them  ciNdlization  is  advanced,  or  the  progress  of  Man  accelerat- 
ed. All  that  is  done  is,  to  afford  the  opportunity  of  progress  ; 
the  progress  itself  must  depend  upon  other  matters.  And  that 
this  is  the  sound  view  of  legislation,  is,  moreover,  evident  from  the 
fisM^t,  that  as  knowledge  is  becoming  more  diffused,  and  as  an  in- 
creasing experience  is  enabling  each  successive  generation  better 
to  understand  the  complicated  relations  of  life  ;  just  in  the  same 

coantriefl,  there  was  an  atter  diflsolnteness  of  morals  connected  with  these  transac- 
tions. Cheating  and  lying  were  essential  to  the  whole  system ;  dnmkenness  aocom- 
panied  it ;  contempt  for  ail  law  grew  up  under  it ;  honest  industry  perished  beneath 
it ;  and  it  was  crowned  with  murder.**  Martineau^»  History  of  England  during 
Tkkfy  Yean  Peace,  vol.  i.  p.  841,  8to.  1849. 

^  For  eridence  of  the  extraordinary  extent  to  which  smuggling  was  formerly 
carried,  and  that  not  secretly,  but  by  powerful  bodies  of  armed  men,  see  Parliameni' 
my  HUtory,  yoL  ix.  pp.  248,  247,  1290,  1845,  toI.  x.  pp.  894,  406,  580,  682,  vol.  xL 
p.  935.  And  on  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  it,  compare  TondineU  Life  of 
Pitt,  Tol.  i.  p.  859 :  see  also  SindairU  History  of  M«  Public  Revenue,  vol.  iiL  p.  282 ; 
(Mer^e  Life  of  Clarice,  toI  i.  p.  891.  In  France,  the  evil  was  equally  great.  M. 
Lemontey  says,  that  early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  **  la  controbande  devenait  une 
profession  ouTerte,  et  des  compagnies  de  cavalerie  d68ert6rent  tout  cntieres  leur  6ten- 
dards  poor  sniyre  centre  le  fisc  cette  guerre  populaire.*'  Lemontey,  JEseai  sur  VEta" 
Uinement  monarchique  de  Louie  XIV,  p.  480.  According  to  Townsend,  there  were, 
in  1786,  "  more  than  1500  smugglers  in  the  Pyrenees.**  Townaen^e  Journey  through 
Spain,  ToL  L  p.  84. 
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proportion  are  men  insisting  upon  the  repeal  of  those  protectiTe 
laws^  the  enactment  of  which  was  deemed  by  politicians  to  be 
the  greatest  triumph  of  political  foresight. 

Seeing,  therefore,  that  the  efforts  of  government  in  {avonr  of 
civilization  are,  when  most  successful,  altogether  negative  ;  and 
seeing,  too,  that  when  those  efforts  are  more  than  negative,  they 
become  injurious, — it  clearly  fellows,  that  all  speculations  must 
be  erroneous  which  ascribe  the  progress  of  Europe  to  the  wisdom 
of  its  rulers.  This  is  an  inference  which  rests  not  only  on  the 
arguments  already  adduced,  but  on  facts  which  might  be  multi- 
plied from  eveiy  page  of  history.  For  no  government  having 
recognized  its  proper  limits,  the  result  is,  that  every  government 
has  inflicted  on  its  subjects  great  injuries ;  and  has  done  this 
nearly  always  with  the  best  intentions.  The  effects  of  its  pro- 
tective policy  in  injuring  trade,  and,  what  is  far  worse,  in  in- 
creasing crime,  have  just  been  noticed;  and  to  these  instances, 
innumerable  others  might  be  added.  Thus,  during  many  cen- 
turies, every  government  thought  it  was  its  bounden  duty  to 
encourage  religious  truth,  and  discourage  religious  error.  The 
mischief  this  has  produced  is  incalculable.  Putting  aside  all 
other  considerations,  it  is  enough  to  mention  its  two  leading  con- 
sequences ;  which  are,  the  increase  of  hypocrisy,  and  the  in- 
crease of  peijury.  The  increase  of  hypocrisy  is  the  inevitable 
result  of  connecting  any  description  of  penalty  with  the  profes- 
sion of  particular  opinions.  Whatever  may  be  the  case  with  in- 
dividuids,  it  is  certain  that  the  majority  of  men  find  an  extreme 
difficulty  in  long  resisting  constant  temptation.  And  when  the 
temptation  comes  to  them  in  the  shape  of  honour  and  emolu- 
ment, they  are  too  often  ready  to  profess  the  dominant  opinions, 
and  abandon,  not  indeed  their  belief,  but  the  external  marks  by 
which  that  belief  is  made  public.  Every  man  who  takes  this 
step  is  a  hypocrite ;  and  eveiy  government  which  encourages 
this  step  to  be  taken,  is  an  abettor  of  hypocrisy  and  a  creator 
of  hypocrites.  Well,  therefore,  may  we  say,  that  when  a  govern- 
ment holds  out  as  a  bait,  that  those  who  profess  certain  opinions 
shall  enjoy  certain  privileges,  it  plays  the  part  of  the  tempter  of 
old,  and,  like  the  Evil  One,  basely  offers  the  good  things  of  this 
world  to  him  who  will  change  his  worship  and  deny  his  feitlu 
At  the  same  time,  and  as  a  part  of  this  system,  the  increase  of 
perjury  has  accompanied  the  increase  of  hypocrisy.  For  legisla- 
tors, plainly  seeing  that  proselytes  thus  obtained  could  not  be 
relied  upon,  have  met  the  danger  by  the  most  extraordinary  pre- 
cautions  ;  and  compelling  men  to  confirm  their  belief  by  repeat- 
ed oaths,  have  thus  sought  to  protect  the  old  creed  against  the 
new  converts.    It  is  this  suspicion  as  to  the  motives  of  others^ 
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which  has  gmn  rise  to  oaths  of  erery  Idnd  and  in  eveiy  direc'* 
tion.  In  Enghmd,  even  the  boy  at  coU^  is  forced  to  swear 
about  matteiB  which  he  cannot  midentand,  and  which  &r  riper 
minds  are  unable  to  master.  If  he  afterwaids  goes  into  Parlia- 
ment, he  must  again  swear  about  his  religion;  and  at  nearly 
every  sti^  of  political  hfe  he  must  take  fresh  oaths ;  the  so- 
lemnity of  which  is  often  strangely  contrasted  with  the  trivial 
functions  to  which  they  are  the  prelude.  A  solemn  adjuration 
of  the  Deity  being  thus  made  at  every  turn,  it  has  happened,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  that  oaths,  enjoined  as  a  matter  of 
course,  have  at  length  degenerated  into  a  matter  of  form.  What 
is  lightly  taken,  is  easily  broken.  And  the  best  observers  of 
Eng&h  society,— observers  too  whose  characters  are  very  dif- 
ferent, and  who  hold  the  most  opposite  opinions,— 4ae  all  agreed 
on  this^  that  the  perjury  habitually  practised  in  England,  and  of 
which  government  is  the  immediate  creator,  is  so  general,  that 
it  has  become  a  source  of  national  corruption,  has  diminished 
the  value  of  human  testimony,  and  shaken  the  confidence  which 
men  naturally  place  in  the  word  of  their  fellow-creatures.*^ 

The  open  vices,  and,  what  is  much  more  dangerous,  the 
hidden  corruption,  tiius  generated  in  the  midst  of  society  by  the 
ignorant  interference  of  Christian  rulers,  is  indeed  a  painftd  sub- 
ject; but  it  is  one  which  I  could  not  omit  in  an  analysis  of  the 
causes  of  civilization.  It  would  be  easy  to  push  the  inquiry  still 
ftirther,  and  to  show  how  legislatorB,  in  every  attempt  they  have 
made  to  protect  some  particular  interests,  and  uphold  some  par- 
ticular principles,  have  not  only  failed,  but  have  brought  about 
results  diametrically  opposite  to  those  which  they  proposed.  We 
have  seen  that  their  laws  in  favour  of  industiy  have  injured  in- 
dustry ;  that  their  laws  in  &vour  of  religion  have  increased 
hypocrisy;  and  that  their  laws  to  secure  truth  have  encouraged 
perjury.  Exactly  in  the  same  way,  neariy  eveiy  country  has 
taken  steps  to  prevent  usury,  and  keep  down  the  interest  of 
money ;  and  the  invariable  effect  has  been  to  increase  usury,  and 
raise  the  interest  of  money.    For,  since  no  prohibition,  however 

^  Archbishop  Whately  tays,  what  hardly  any  thinking  man  will  now  deny,  "If 
Ostha  were  abollBhedr— leaTing  the  penalties  for  false  witness  (no  unimportant  part 
of  our  security)  unaltered— I  am  convinced  that,  on  the  whole,  Testimony  wonld  be 
more  trustworthy  than  it  is.''  Whatel^a  EUmmt9  of  Rhetoric^  8to,  1850,  p.  47. 
See  also  on  the  amoont  of  peijnry  caused  by  English  legislation,  Jeremy  BenthanCe 
Workt,  edit.  Bowring,  toL  li  p.  210,  vol.  t.  pp.  191-229,  454-466,  ToL  vi.  pp.  814, 
815 ;  Ormi*  ^f^jt  ^^•**^  P-  ^^^  ♦  LoM^  Worka,  vol.  iv.  p.  6 ;  BerhAt^e  Wcrkt, 
ToL  H.  p.  196;  JfiUttan^*  Memwrs,  pp.  88,  411-418;  ffamilton'e  JDieaueionM  on 
PhiUmphy  €md  LUeraiure^  pp.  454,  522,  527,  528.  Sir  W.  Hamilton  sums  up: 
''But  if  tlie  perinry  of  England  stands  pre-eminent  in  the  world,  the  perjury  of  the 
Sng^iflh  UniTenBties,  and  of  Oxford  in  particular,  stands  pre-eminent  in  England,**  p. 
SM.  Compare  PHeaOe^e  Memain,  roL  i.  p.  874 ;  taxdiaket'i  Life  o/8ir  Ihonuu 
3emardj  1819,  pp.  188,  189. 
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stringent,  can  destroy  the  natural  relation  between  demand  and 
supply,  it  has  followed,  that  when  some  men  want  to  borrow, 
and  other  men  want  to  lend,  both  parties  are  sure  to  find  means 
of  evading  a  law  which  interferes  with  their  mutual  rights.*'  If 
the  two  parties  were  left  to  adjust  their  own  bargain  undisturb- 
ed, the  usury  would  depend  on  the  circumstances  of  .the  loan  ; 
such  as  the  amount  of  security,  and  the  chance  of  repayment. 
But  this  natural  arrangement  has  been  complicated  by  the  in- 
terference of  government.**  A  certain  risk  being  always  incur- 
red by  those  who  disobey  the  law,  the  usurer,  very  properly,  re- 
fuses to  lend  his  money  unless  he  is  also  compensateii  for  the 
danger  he  is  in,  from  the  penalty  hanging  over  blm.  This  com- 
pensation can  only  be  made  by  the  borrower,  who  is  thus  obliged 
to  pay  what  in  reality  is  a  double  interest :  one  interest  for  the 
natural  risk  on  the  loan,  and  another  interest  for  the  extra  risk 
from  the  law.  Such,  then,  is  the  position  in  which  every  Euro- 
pean legislature  has  placeditself  By  enactments  against  usury, 
it  has  increased  what  it  wished  to  destroy ;  it  has  passed  laws, 
which  the  imperative  necessities  of  men  compel  them  to  violate  : 
while,  to  wind  up  the  whole,  the  penalty  for  such  violation  falls 
on  the  borrowers  ;  that  is,  on  the  very  class  in  whose  favour  the 
legislators  interfered.*^ 

In  the  same  meddling  spirit,  and  with  the  same  mistaken 
notions  of  protection,  the  great  Christian  governments  have  done 
other  things  still  more  injurious.  They  have  made  strenuous 
and  repeated  efforts  to  destroy  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  pre- 
vent men  from  expressing  their  sentiments  on  the  most  important 
questions  in  politics  and  religion.  In  nearly  every  country,  they, 
with  the  aid  of  the  church,  have  organized  a  vast  system  of  liter- 
ary police ;  the  sole  object  of  which  is,  to  abrogate  the  undoubted 

**  *^  L^observation  rigoureuse  de  ces  loix  seroit  destructive  de  tout  commerce ; 
aoBfii  ne  aont-ellea  pas  obserr^es  rigoureusemcnt/*  Memdre  mr  Ui  Pritt  ^ Argent^ 
sec.  xiy.,  in  (Euvre*  de  Turgciy  vol.  v.  pp.  278,  279.  Compare  Rieardo^9  Works,  pp. 
178,  179,  with  Condareet,  Vie  de  Turpot,  pp.  63,  64,  228. 

^  Aided  by  the  church.  Ecclesiastical  councils  contain  numerous  regulations 
against  usury;  and,  in  1179,  Pope  Alexander  ordered  that  usurers  were  not  to  be 
buried :  "  Quia  in  omnibus  fer&  locis  crimen  usurarum  inyaluit ;  ut  multi  negotiis 
prstermissis  quasi  hcitd  usuras  exerceant ;  et  qualiter  ntriusque  testament!  pagina 
condemnetur,  non  attendunt :  ide6  constituimus,  ut  usurarii  manifest!  nee  ad  com- 
mnnionem  recipiantur  altaris,  nee  Christianam,  si  in  hoc  peccato  decesserint,  ao- 
cipiaut  sepultunm,  sed  nee  oblationem  eorum  quisquam  accipiat."  Rog,  de  Bdved. 
Annal.  in  Jterum  Anglicarum  Scriptcree  poet  Bedaniy  p.  886,  Lond.  1696,  folio.  In 
Spain,  the  Inquisition  took  cognizance  of  usury.  Bee  lAorente,  Bietoire  de  rin- 
quieiiionyyol,  i.  p.  889.     Compare  LedwiclCe  Aniiquitiee  of  Ireland,  p.  188. 

^^  The  whole  subject  of  the  usury-laws  has  been  treated  by  Bentham  in  so  com- 
plete and  exhaustire  a  manner,  that  I  cannot  do  better  than  refer  the  reader  to  his 
admirable  **  Letters.**  A  part  only  of  the  question  is  discussed,  and  that  Tery  im- 
perfectly, in  Rei/'e  Science  Boeiale,  vol.  iii.  pp.  64,  66.  On  the  necessity  of  usury  to 
mitigate  the  effects  of  a  commercial  panic,  see  MilTe  Frineiplee  of  Folitieal  Ewnr 
amy,  toL  IL  p.  186. 
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right  of  every  citizen  to  lay  his  opinions  before  his  fellow-citizens. 
In  the  veiy  few  countries  where  they  have  stopped  short  of  these 
extreme  steps^  they  have  had  recourse  to  others  less  violent,  but 
equally  unwarrantable.  For  even  where  they  have  not  openly 
forbidden  the  free  dissemination  of  knowledge,  they  have  done 
all  that  they  could  to  check  it.  On  all  the  implements  of  knowl- 
edge, and  on  all  the  means  by  which  it  is  diffused,  such  as  paper, 
books,  political  journals,  and  the  like,  they  have  imposed  duties 
so  heavy,  that  they  could  hardly  have  done  worse  if  they  had  been 
the  sworn  advocates  of  popular  ignorance.  Indeed,  looking  at 
what  they  have  actually  accomplished,  it  may  be  emphatically 
said,  that  they  have  taxed  the  human  mind.  They  have  made 
the  very  thoughts  of  men  pay  toll.  Whoever  wishes  to  com- 
municate his  ideas  to  others,  and  thus  do  what  he  can  to  increase 
the  stock  of  our  acquirements,  must  first  pour  his  contributions 
into  the  imperial  exchequer.  That  is  the  penalty  inflicted  on 
him  for  instructing  his  fellow-creatures.  That  is  the  blackmail 
which  government  extorts  from  literature;  and  on  receipt  of 
which  it  accords  its  favour,  and  agrees  to  abstain  from  further  de- 
mands. And  what  causes  aU  tlus  to  be  the  more  insufferable,  is 
the  use  which  is  made  of  these  and  similar  exactions,  wrung  from 
every  kind  of  industry,  both  bodily  and  mental.  It  is  truly  a 
frightful  consideration,  that  knowledge  is  to  be  hindered,  and  that 
the  proceeds  of  honest  labour,  of  patient  thought,  and  sometimes 
of  profound  genius,  are  to  be  diminished,  in  order  that  a  hu^ 
part  of  their  scanty  earnings  may  go  to  swell  the  pomp  of  an  idle 
and  ignorant  court,  minister  to  the  caprice  of  a  few  powerful  in- 
dividuals, and  too  often  supply  them  with  the  means  of  turning 
against  the  people  resources  which  the  people  called  into  ex- 
istence. 

These,  and  the  foregoing  statements,  respecting  the  effects 
produced  on  European  society  by  political  legislation,  are  not 
doubtful  or  hypothetical  inferences,  but  are  such  as  every  reader 
of  history  may  verify  for  himself.  Indeed,  some  of  them  are  still 
acting  in  England ;  and,  in  one  country  or  another,  the  whole  of 
them  may  be  seen  in  full  force.  When  put  together,  they  com- 
pose an  aggregate  so  formidable,  that  we  may  well  wonder  how, 
in  the  face  of  them,  civilization  has  been  able  to  advance.  That, 
under  such  circumstances,  it  has  advanced,  is  a  decisive  proof  of 
the  extraordinary  energy  of  Man  ;  and  justifies  a  confident  belief, 
that  as  the  pressure  of  legislation  is  diminished,  and  the  human 
mind  less  hampered,  the  progress  wiU  continue  with  accelerated 
speed.  But  it  is  absurd,  it  would  be  a  mockery  of  all  sound 
reasoning,  to  ascribe  to  legislation  any  share  in  the  progress ;  or 
to  expect  any  benefit  from  future  legislators,  except  that  sort  of 
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benefit  which  consists  in  undoing  the  work  of  their  predecessors. 
This  is  what  the  present  generation  claims  at  their  hands  ;  and 
it  should  be  remembered,  that  what  one  generation  solicits  as  a 
boon,  the  next  generation  demands  as  a  right.  And,  when  the 
right  is  pertinaciously  refused,  one  of  two  things  has  always  hap- 
pened ;  either  the  nation  has  retrogtaded ;  or  else  the  people  have 
risen.  Should  the  goYemment  remain  firm,  this  is  the  cruel  di- 
lemma in  which  men  are  placed.  If  they  submit,  they  injure 
their  country  ;  if  they  rebel,  they  may  injure  it  still  more.  In 
the  ancient  monarchies  of  the  East,  their  usual  plan  was  to  yield ; 
in  the  monarchies  of  Europe,  it  has  been  to  resist.  Hence  those 
insurrections  and  rebellions  which  occupy  so  laige  a  space  in 
modem  history,  and  which  are  but  repetitions  of  the  old  story, 
the  undying  stru^le  between  oppressors  and  oppressed.  It 
would,  however,  be  unjust  to  deny,  that  in  one  country  the  fatal 
crisis  has  now  for  several  generations  been  successfally  averted. 
In  one  European  country,  and  in  one  alone,  the  people  have  been 
so  strong,  and  the  government  so  weak,  that  the  history  of  legis- 
lation, taken  as  a  whole,  is,  notwithstanding  a  few  aberrations, 
the  history  of  slow,  but  constant  concession ;  reforms  which  would 
have  been  refused  to  argument,  have  been  yielded  fix)m  fear; 
while,  from  the  steady  increase  of  democratic  opinions,  protec- 
tion after  protection,  and  privilege  after  privilege,  have,  even  in 
our  own  time,  been  torn  away ;  until  the  old  institutions,  though 
they  retain  their  former  name,  have  lost  their  former  vigour,  and 
there  no  longer  remains  a  doubt  as  to  what  their  fieite  must  ulti- 
mately be.  Nor  need  we  add,  that  in  this  same  country,  where, 
more  than  in  any  other  of  Europe,  legislators  are  the  exponents 
and  the  servants  of  the  popular  will,  the  progress  has,  on  this  ac- 
count, been  more  undeviating  than  elsewhere ;  there  has  been 
neither  anarchy  nor  revolution ;  and  the  world  has  been  made 
fiuniliar  with  the  great  truth,  that  one  main  condition  of  the 
prosperity  of  a  people  is,  that  its  rulers  shall  have  very  little 
power,  that  they  sImJI  exercise  that  power  very  sparingly,  and 
that  they  shall  by  no  means  presume  to  raise  themselves  into 
supreme  judges  of  the  national  interests,  or  deem  themselves  au- 
thorized to  defeat  the  wishes  of  those  for  whose  benefit  alone  they 
occupy  the  post  intrusted  to  them. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

OBiaiK  OF  HI8T0BT,  AND  STATE  OF  HI8TOBI0AL  LITEBATUBE  DUBINO  THE 

MIDDLE  AGES. 

I  HAVE  now  laid  before  the  reader  an  examination  of  those  con- 
spicuous circumstances  to  which  the  progress  of  civilization  is 
commonly  ascribed;  and  I  have  proved  that  such  circumstances, 
so  far  from  being  the  cause  of  civilization,  are  at  best  only  its 
effects ;  and  that  although  religion,  literature,  and  legislation 
do,  undoubtedly,  modify  the  condition  of  mankind,  they  are 
still  more  modified  by  it.  Indeed,  as  we  have  clearly  seen, 
they,  even  in  their  most  fevourable  position,  can  be  but  secondary 
agents;  because,  however  beneficial  their  apparent  infiuence  may 
be,  they  are  themselves  the  product  of  preceding  changes,  and 
their  results  will  vary  according  to  the  variations  of  the  society 
on  which  they  work. 

It  is  thus  that,  by  each  successive  analysis,  the  field  of  the 
present  inquiry  has  been  narrowed,  until  we  have  found  reason  J^ 
to  believe  that  the  growth  of  European  civilization  is  solely  due  » 
to  the  progress  of  knowledge,  and  that  the  progress  of  knowledge 
depends  on  the  number  of  truths  which  the  human  intellect  dis- 
covers, and  on  the  extent  to  which  they  are  diffused.  In  sup- 
port of  this  proposition,  I  have,  as  yet,  only  brought  forward 
such  general  arguments  as  establish  a  very  strong  probability; 
which,  to  raise  to  a  certainty,  will  require  an  appeal  to  historj- 
in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term.  Thus  to  verify  speculative  con- 
clusions by  an  exhaustive  enumeration  of  the  most  important 
particular  fects,  is  the  task  which  I  purpose  to  execute  so  far  as 
my  powers  will  allow;  and  in  the  preceding  chapter  I  have 
briefly  stated  the  method  according  to  which  the  investigation 
will  be  conducted.  Besides  this,  it  has  appeared  to  me  that  the 
principles  which  I  have  laid  down  may  also  be  tested  by  a  mode 
of  proceeding  which  I  have  not  yet  mentioned,  but  which  is  in- 
timately connected  with  the  subject  now  before  us.  This  is,  to 
incorporate  with  an  inquiry  into  the  progress  of  the  history  of 
Man,  another  inquiry  into  the  progress  of  History  itself.  By 
this  means  great  light  wiU  be  thrown  on  the  movements  of  so- 
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ciety;  since  there  must  always  be  a  coniiexion  between  tbe  way 
in  which  men  contemplate  the  past,  and  the  way  in  which  they 
contemplate  the  present;  both  views  being  in  fact  different  forms 
of  the  same  habits  of  thought^  and  therefore  presenting,  in  each 
age,  a  certain  sympathy  and  correspondence  with  each  other.  It 
will,  moreover,  be  found,  that  such  an  inquiry  into  what  I  call 
the  history  of  history,  will  establish  two  leading  facts  of  consid- 
erable value.  The  first  fact  is,  that  during  the  last  three  cen- 
turies, historians,  taken  as  a  class,  have  shown  a  constantly  in- 
creasing respect  for  the  human  intellect,  and  an  aversion  for 
those  innumerable  contrivances  by  which  it  was  formerly 
shackled.  The  second  fact  is,  that  during  the  same  period,  they 
have  displayed  a  growing  tendency  to  neglect  matters  once 
deemed  of  paramount  importance,  and  have  been  more  willing  to 
attend  tp  subjects  connected  with  the  condition  of  the  people 
and  the  diffusion  of  knowledge.  These  two  facts  will  be  deci- 
sively established  in  the  present  Introduction;  and  it  must  be 
admitted,  that  their  existence  corroborates  the  principles  which 
I  have  propounded.  If  it  can  be  ascertained,  that  as  society  has 
improved,  historical  literature  has  constantly  tended  in  one  given 
direction,  there  arises  a  very  strong  probability  in  favour  of  the 
truth  of  those  views  towards  which  it  is  manifestly  approaching. 
Indeed,  it  is  a  probability  of  this  sort  which  makes  it  so  impor- 
tant for  the  student  of  any  particular  science  to  be  acquainted 
with  its  history;  because  there  is  always  a  fair  presumption  that 
when  general  knowledge  is  advancing,  any  single  department  of 
it,  if  studied  by  competent  men,  is  also  advancing,  even  when 
the  results  may  have  been  so  small  as  to  seem  unworthy  of  at- 
tention. Hence  it  becomes  highly  important  to  observe  the  way 
in  which,  during  successive  ages,  historians  have  shifted  their 
ground;  since  we  shall  find  that  such  changes  have  in  the  long- 
run  always  pointed  to  the  same  quarter,  and  are,  in  reality,  only 
part  of  that  vast  movement  by  which  the  humah  intellect,  with 
infinite  diflSculty,  has  vindicated  its  own  rights,  and  slowly 
emancipated  itself  from  those  inveterate  prejudices  which  long 
impeded  its  action. 

With  a  view  to  these  considerations,  it  seems  advisable  that, 
when  examining  the  different  civilizations  into  which  the  great 
countries  of  Europe  have  diverged,  I  should  also  give  an  account 
of  the  way  in  which  history  has  been  commonly  written  in  each 
country.  In  the  employment  of  this  resource,  I  shall  be  mainly 
guided  by  a  desire  to  illustrate  the  intimate  connection  between 
the  actual  condition  of  a  people  and  their  opinions  respecting  the 
past ;  and,  in  order  to  keep  this  connexion  in  sight,  I  shall  treat 
the  state  of  historical  literature,  not  as  a  separate  subject,  but 
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as  fonning  part  of  the  inteUectual  histoiy  of  each  nation.  The 
present  volume  will  contain  a  view  of  the  principal  characteristics 
of  French  civilization  until  the  great  Bevolution  ;  and  with  that 
there  will  be  incorporated  an  account  of  the  French  historians, 
and  of  the  remarkable  improvements  they  introduced  into  their 
own  departments  of  knowledge.  The  rektion  which  these  im- 
provements bore  to  the  state  of  society  from  which  they  pro- 
ceeded, is  very  striking,  and  will  be  examined  at  some  length  ; 
while,  in  the  next  volmne,  the  civilization  and  the  historical 
literature  of  the  other  leading  countries  will  be  treated  in 
a  similar  manner.  Before,  however,  entering  into  these  dif- 
ferent subjects,  it  has  occurred  to  me,  that  a  preliminary  in- 
quiry into  the  origin  of  European  history  would  be  interesting, 
as  supplying  information  respecting  matters  which  are  little 
known,  and  also  as  enabling  the  reader  to  understand  the  extreme 
difficulty  with  which  history  has  reached  its  present  advanced, 
but  still  very  imperfect,  state.  The  materials  for  studying  the 
ecu-liest  condition  of  Europe  have  long  since  perished  ;  but  the 
extensive  information  we  now  possess  concerning  barbarous  na- 
tions will  supply  us  with  a  useful  resource,  because  they  have  all 
much  in  common  ;  the  opinions  of  extreme  ignorance  being,  in- 
deed, everywhere  the  same,  except  when  mocSfied  by  the  differ- 
ences which  nature  presents  in  various  countries.  I  have, 
therefore,  no  hesitation  in  employing  the  evidence  which  has 
been  collected  by  competent  travellers,  and  drawing  inferences 
from  it  respecting  that  period  of  the  European  mind,  of  which 
we  have  no  direct  knowledge.  Such  conclusions  wiU,  of  course, 
be  speculative  ;  but,  during  the  last  thousand  years,  we  are 
quite  independent  of  them,  inasmuch  as  every  great  country  has 
had  chroniclers  of  its  own  since  the  ninth  century,  while  the 
French  have  an  uninterrupted  series  since  the  sixth  century.  In 
the  present  chapter,  I  intend  to  give  specimens  of  the  way  in 
which,  until  the  sixteenth  century,  history  was  habitually 
written  by  the  highest  European  authorities.  Its  subsequent 
improvement  during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries, 
wiU  be  related  under  the  separate  heads  of  the  countries  where 
the  progress  was  made  ;  and  as  history,  previous  to  the  improve- 
ment, was  little  else  than  a  tissue  of  the  grossest  errors,  I  will, 
in  the  first  place,  examine  the  leading  causes  of  its  universal 
corruption,  and  indicate  the  steps  by  which  it  was  so  disfigured 
that,  during  several  centuries,  Europe  did  not  possess  a  single 
man  who  had  critically  studied  the  past,  or  who  was  even  able 
to  record  with  tolerable  accuracy  the  events  of  his  own  time. 
At  a  very  early  period  in  the  progress  of  a  people,  and  long 
before  they  aro  acquainted  with  the  use  of  letters,  they  feel  the 
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want  of  some  resource,  which  in  peace  may  amuse  their  leisure, 
and  in  war  may  stimulate  their  courage.  This  is  supplied  to 
them  by  the  invention  of  ballads  ;  which  form  the  groundwork  of 
all  historical  knowledge,  and  which,  in  one  shape  or  another,  are 
found  among  some  of  the  rudest  tribes  of  the  earth.  They  are,  for 
the  most  part,  sung  by  a  class  of  men,  whose  particular  business 
it  is  thus  to  preserve  the  stock  of  traditions.  Indeed,  so  natural 
is  this  curiosity  as  to  past  events,  that  there  are  few  nations  to 
whom  these  bards  or  minstrels  are  unknown.  Thus,  to  select  a 
few  instances,  it  is  they  who  have  preserved  the  popular  tradi- 
tions, not  only  of  Europe,*  but  also  of  China,  Tibet,  and  Tar- 
tary  ;■  likewise  of  India,'  of  Scinde,*  of  Belochistan,*  of  Western 
Asia,«  of  the  islands  of  the  Black  Sea,^  of  Egypt,«  of  Western 
Africa,'  of  North  America,*"  of  South  America,"  and  of  the 
islands  in  the  Pacific.*' 

'  For  an  account  of  the  ancient  bards  of  Gaul,  see  the  Benedictine  Hitt.  Lit.  de 
la  France^  vol.  i.  part  i.  pp.  25-28.  Those  of  Scotland  are  noticed  in  Barry's  EUt. 
of  the  Orkney  lelands,  p.  89 ;  and  for  a  modern  instance  in  the  island  of  Col,  near 
Hull,  see  Otter*8  I^frjof  Clarke,  fol.  i.  p.  807.  As  to  the  Irish  bards  in  the  seventh 
centurj,  see  Sharon  Timer's  Hist,  of  England^  vol.  ill.  p.  571.  Spenser's  account 
of  them  in  the  sixteenth  century  (Somers  TVaets,  toL  i.  pp.  690,  691)  shows  that  the 
order  was  then  falling  into  contempt;  and  in  the  seyenteenth  century  this  is  con- 
firmed  by  Sir  William  Temple ;  Essay  on  Poetry,  in  Temple's  Worksj  vol.  iii.  pp. 
481,  482.  But  it  was  not  till  the  eighteenth  century  that  they  became  extinct ;  for 
Mr.  Prior  {Life  of  Goldsmith,  vol.  i.  pp.  86,  87)  says,  that  Carolan,  **tbe  last  of  the 
ancient  Irish  bards,'*  died  in  1788.  Without  them  the  memory  of  many  events 
would  have  been  entirely  lost ;  since,  even  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
there  being  no  registers  in  Ireland,  the  ordinary  means  of  recording  facts  were  so 
little  known,  that  parents  often  took  the  precaution  of  having  the  names  and  ages 
of  children  marked  on  their  arms  with  gunpowder.  See  Kirkman^s  Memoirs  of 
Charles  Maeklin,  8vo,  1799,  vol.  i.  pp.  144,  145,  a  curious  book.  Compare,  respect- 
ing Carolan,  NiehoWs  llltutrations  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  vol.  vii.  pp.  688- 
694. 

'  On  these  Toolholos,  as  they  are  called,  see  Sue's  Travels  in  Tartary,  Thibet, 
and  China,  vol.  i.  pp.  65-67.  Hue  says,  p.  67,  '*  These  poet-singers,  who  remind  us 
of  the  minstrels  and  rhapsodists  of  Greece,  are  also  very  numerous  in  China ;  but 
they  are,  probably,  no  where  so  numerous  or  so  popular  as  in  Thibet.** 

'  On  the  bards  of  the  Deccan,  see  Wilks's  ffietory  of  the  South  of  India,  4to, 
1810,  vol.  i.  pp.  20,  21,  and  Transae,  of  the  Bombay  Soc.  vol.  i.  p.  162.  For  those 
of  other  paxls  of  India,  see  ffeber's  Jovmw,  vol.  ii.  pp.  462-465 ;  Bumes  im,  the 
Ncrthneeet  Frontier  of  India,  in  Jovmalof  Qeog,  8oe,  yo\.  iv.  pp.  110,  111 ;  Frinsep, 
in  Journal  ofAsiat.  Soe.  vol.  viii.  p.  895 ;  Forbes's  Oriental  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  pp.  876, 
877,  543 ;  and  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  ix.  p.  78.  They  are  mentioned  in  the  oldest 
Veda,  which  is  also  the  oldest  of  all  the  Indian  books.  See  Big  Veda  Sanhita, 
vol.  i.  p.  158. 

*  See  Burton's  Sindh,  p.  56, 8vo,  1851. 

*  Burton's  Sindh,  p.  59. 

*  Bumes's  Travels  into  Bokhara,  8vo,  1884,  vol.  ii.  pp.  107,  116,  116. 
»  aarke's  Travels,  8vo,  1816,  vol.  ii.  p.  101. 

*  Compare  Wilkinson's  Ancient  Egyptians,  vol.  ii.  p.  804,  with  Bunsen's  Eavvt^ 
vol.  i.  p.  96,  vol.  ii.  p.  92.  "^ 

*  I  have  mislaid  my  note  on  the  bards  of  Western  Africa,  and  can  only  refer  to 
a  hasty  notice  in  Mungo  Fork's  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  70,  8vo,  1817. 

*  Buchanan's  Sketches  of  the  NorthrAmeriean  Indians,  p.  88Y. 
"  Freseotfe  Siitory  of  Peru,  vol.  i.  pp.  81,  82,  117. 

"  Ellis,  Folynesian  Researches,  vol.  i.  pp.  86,  199,  411 ;  Mlis^  Tour  through 
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In  all  these  countriefl,  letters  were  long  unknown ;  and,  as 
a  people  in  that  state  have  no  means  of  perpetuating  their  his- 
tory except  by  oral  tradition,  they  select  the  form  best  calculated 
to  assist  their  memory  ;  and  it  will,  I  believe,  be  found  that  the 
first  rudiments  of  knowledge  consist  always  of  poetry,  and  often 
of  rhyme.*'  The  jingle  pleases  the  ear  of  the  barbarian,  and 
affords  a  security  that  he  will  hand  it  down  to  his  children  in  the 
unimpaired  state  in  which  he  received  it.*^  This  guarantee 
against  error  increases  still  further  the  value  of  these  ballads ; 
and  instead  of  being  considered  as  a  mere  amusement,  they  rise 
to  the  dignity  of  judicial  authorities.*'  The  allusions  contained 
in  them,  are  satisfactory  proofs  to  decide  the  merits  of  rival 
families,  or  even  to  fix  the  lunits  of  those  rude  estates  which  such 
a  society  can  possess.    We  therefore  find,  that  the  professed  re« 

Hawaii^  p.  01.  Compare  CooI^b  Voyage^y  toI.  v.  p.  287,  with  Beeche^t  Voym  to 
the  Paeiicj  toI.  iL  p.  106.  Some  of  these  ballads  have  been  collected,  bat,  I  belfeye, 
not  DobfiBhed.    See  Cheever^a  Sandwich  Idandgy  8to,  1861,  p.  181. 

"  It  U  a  singular  proof  of  the  carelessness  with  which  the  history  of  barbarous 
nations  has  been  studied,  that  authors  constantly  assert  rhyme  to  be  a  comparatively 
recent  contrirance;  and  eyen  Pinkerton,  writing  to  Laing  in  1799,  says,  **  Rhyme 
was  not  known  in  Europe  till  about  the  ninth  century."  J^inkerton^$  Literary  Ccr* 
reepondenee,  toI.  ii.  p.  92.  The  truth  is,  that  rhyme  was  not  only  known  to  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  but  was  used,  long  before  the  date  Pinkerton  mentions, 
by  the  Anglo^xons,  by  the  Irish,  by  the  Welsh,  and,  I  believe,  by  the  Bretons. 
See  Mure't  Hist,  of  the  Uteratwre  of  Greece,  vol.  U.  p.  113 ;  HaUanCB  LU,  ofJSurcfCy 
▼ol.  L  p.  31 ;  ViltemarquS,  ChatUe  Fopulairee  de  la  Brefagne,  vol.  L  pp.  Iviii.  ux. 
compared  with  Souveetrey  lee  Demiers  Bretone,  p.  143 ;  Twrner'a  Miat,  of  Sngland^ 
Tol.  ill.  pp.  883, 643,  vol.  vii.  pp.  324,  828,  380.  Rhyme  is  also  used  by  the  Fantees 
(Bowdieh^  Jiieeion  to  Aehetniee,  p.  368);  by  the  Persians  (TVofiMK.  of  Bombay  8oe, 
voL  it  p.  82) ;  by  the  Chinese  (IVaneae,  of  Aeiatie  Soc.  voL  ii.  pp.  407,  409,  and 
DoMe  Chineee,  vol.  11.  p.  269) ;  by  the  Malays  (Aeiatic  Reeearchee^  vol.  x.  pp.  176, 
196);  by  the  Javanese  (Orawfurd'a  IRet.  of  the  Indian  ArchipelagOy  toL  ii.  pp.  19, 
20);  and  by  the  Siamese  {Traneacof  Aeiaiie  Soe,  vol.  iii.  p.  299). 

'*  The  habit  thus  acquired,  long  survives  the  circumstances  which  made  it  neces- 
sary. Daring  many  centuries,  the  love  of  versification  was  so  widely  diffused,  that 
works  in  rhyme  were  composed  on  nearly  all  subjects,  even  in  Europe ;  and  this 
practice,  which  marks  the  ascendency  of  the  imagination,  is,  as  I  have  shown,  a 
characteristic  of  the  great  Indian  civUixation,  where  the  understanding  was  always 
in  abeyance.  On  early  French  historians  who  wrote  in  rhyme,  see  Monteily  JBieL  dee 
dkeere  Etate,  Tol.  vi.  p.  147.  Montucla  (J9t<<.  deeMathhiuU,  vol.  i.  p.  606)  mentions 
a  mathematical  treatise,  written  in  the  thirteenth  century,  **  en  vers  techniques." 
Compare  the  remarks  of  Matter  (IRet.  de  VEcole  d'AlexandriCy  voL  ii.  pp.  179-183) 
on  the  scientific  poetry  of  Aratus ;  and  on  that  of  Hygin,  p.  260.  Thus,  too,  we  find 
an  Anglo-Norman  writing  "  the  Institutes  of  Justinian  in  verse ;"  Tumer^B  Biet.  of 
England,  toL  vii.  p.  307  :  and  a  Polish  historian  composing  "  numerous  works  on 
genealogy  and  heraldry  mostly  in  rhyme.''  Talvi^t  Language  and  Liieratttre  of  the 
Blame  Nationey  8vo,  1860,  p.  246.  Compare  Originee  duk  Ihroit  Dranfaie,  in  Oluvree 
de  Miehelety  vol.  ii.  p.  310. 

^  Mr.  Ellis,  a  missionary  in  the  South  Sea  Islands,  says  of  the  inhabitants, 
**  Their  traditionary  baUads  were  a  kind  of  standard,  or  classical  authority,  to  which 
they  referred  for  the  purpose  of  determining  any  disputed  fact  in  their  history." 
And  when  doubts  arose,  **  as  they  had  no  records  to  which  they  could  at  such  times 
rder,  they  could  only  oppose  one  oral  tradition  to  another ;  which  unavoidably 
inrolved  the  parties  in  protracted,  and  often  obstinate  debates.'*  Mliey  Polynesian 
Heeearehee,  vol.  i.  pp.  202,  203.  Compare  Mphinatone'B  Hist,  of  India,  p.  66 ;  Laing^M 
Memekringla,  8yo,  1844^  toI.  i.  pp.  60, 61 ;  IhoeWa  Life  of  Poeocky  edit.  1816,  p.  148. 
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citers  and  composers  of  these  songs  are  the  recognized  judges  in 
all  disputed  matters  ;  and  as  they  are  often  priests,  andbeUeved 
to  be  inspired,  it  is  probably  in  this  way  that  the  notion  of  the 
divine  origin  of  poetry  first  arose."  These  ballads,  will,  of  course, 
vary  according  to  the  customs  and  temperaments  of  the  different 
nations,  and  according  to  the  climate  to  which  they  are  accus- 
tomed. In  the  south  they  assume  a  passionate  and  voluptuous 
form  ;  in  the  north  they  are  rather  remarkable  for  their  tragic  and 
warlike  character.*^  But,  notwithstanding  these  diversities,  all 
such  productions  have  one  feature  in  common.  They  are  not 
only  founded  on  truth,  but  making  allowance  for  the  colorings  of 
poetry,  they  are  all  strictly  true.  Men  who  are  constantly  re- 
peating songs  which  they  constantly  hear,  and  who  appeal  to 
the  authorized  singers  of  them  as  final  umpires  in  disputed 
questions,  are  not  likely  to  be  mistaken  on  matters,  in  the  accu- 
racy of  which  they  have  so  lively  an  interest.^* 

This  is  the  earliest,  and  most  simple,  of  the  various  stages 
through  which  history  is  obliged  to  pass.  But,  in  the  course  of 
time,  unless  favorable  circumstances  intervene,  society  advances, 
and  among  other  changes,  there  is  one  in  particular  of  the 
greatest  importance  :  I  mean  the  introduction  of  the  art  of  writ- 
ing, which  before  many  generations  are  passed,  must  effect  a 
complete  alteration  in  the  character  of  the  national  traditions. 
The  manner  in  which  this  occurs  has,  so  &r  as  I  am  aware, 

'*  The  ioBpiration  of  poetry  is  sometimes  explained  by  its  spontaneousness 
{Ccuain,  Hist,  de  la  Fhiloaophie^U,  s^rie,  vol.  L  pp.  135,  186);  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  one  cause  of  the  reverence  felt  for  great  poets,  is  the  necessity  they  seem 
to  experience  of  pouring  out  their  thoughts  without  reference  to  their  own  wishes. 
Still  it  will,  I  belieye,  be  found,  that  the  notion  of  poetry  being  a  divine  art  is  most 
rife  in  those  states  of  society  in  which  knowledge  is  monopolized  by  the  bards,  and 
in  which  the  bards  are  both  priests  and  historians.  On  this  combination  of  pursuits, 
compare  a  note  in  MaleolnCs  Hist,  of  Persia^  vol.  i.  p.  90,  with  Mure^s  Hist  of  the 
Lit,  of  Oresee^  vol.  i.  p.  148,  vol.  ii.  p.  228,  and  PetMs  learned  work,  Eedfsiastical 
Arohtteeture  ^  Ireland^  Dublin,  1845,  p.  854.  For  evidence  of  the  great  respect 
paid  to  bards,  see  MaUet^s  Northern  Antiquities,  pp.  234-236  ;  Wheaton's  Hist,  ofths 
Northmen,  pp.  50,  61 ;  Wright's  Biog,  BrU.  Lit.  vol.  I  p.  8 ;  WartonU  Hist,  of  Eng- 
lish Poetry,  1840,  vol.  i.  pp.  xxvi.  xl. ;  Chrots's  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  182,  1st 
edit. ;  and  on  their  important  duties,  see  the  laws  of  Moelmund,  Villemarqui,  Chants 
Populaires  de  laBretoffne,  1846,  vol.  i.  pp.  v.  and  vi. ;  TMrltoalPs  Hist,  of  Greeee,  vol. 
L  p.  229 ;  and  Originss  du  Droit,  in  CBuvres  de  Miehelet  vol  ii.  p.  872. 

"   ViHemarqui,  Chants  Populaires,  vol.  i.  p.  Iv. 

"  As  to  the  general  accuracy  of  the  early  ballads,  which  has  been  rashly  attacked 
by  several  writers,  and  among  others  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  see  Villetnarqui,  Chanta 
Populaires,  vol.  i.  p.  xxv.-xxxi.,  and  TWvT*  Slavic  Nations,  p.  150.  On  the  tenacity 
of  oral  tradition,  compare  Niebuhr's  History  of  Pome,  1847,  vol.  i.  p.  230,  with 
Laing's  Denmark,  pp.  197,  198,  850;  Wheaton's  Hist,  of  the  Northmen,  pp.  88,  89, 
57-59.  Another  curious  illustration  of  this  is,  that  several  barbarous  nations  con- 
tinue to  repeat  the  old  traditions  in  the  old  words,  for  so  many  generations,  that  at 
length  the  very  language  becomes  unintelligible  to  the  majority  of  those  who  recite 
them.  See  Mariner's  Account  of  the  Tonga  Islands,  vol.  L  p.  156,  vol  ii.  p.  217,  and 
Collin's  North-American  Indians,  voL  i.  p.  126. 
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neyer  been  pointed  out ;  and  it  will^  therefore,  be  interesting  to 
attempt  to  trace  gome  of  its  details. 

The  first,  and  perhaps  the  most  obvious  consideration,  is, 
that  the  introduction  of  the  art  of  writing  gives  permanence  to 
the  national  knowledge,  and  thus  lessens  the  utility  of  that  oral 
information,  in  which  all  the  acquirements  of  an  unlettered 
people  must  be  contained.  Hence  it  is,  that  as  a  country  ad- 
vances, the  influence  of  tradition  diminishes,  and  traditions 
themselves  become  less  trustworthy.**  Besides  this,  the  pre- 
servers of  these  traditions  lose,  in  this  stage  of  society  much  of 
their  former  reputation.  Among  a  perfectly  unlettered  people, 
the  singers  of  ballads  are,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  sole  de- 
positaries of  those  historical  facts  on  which  the  fame,  and  often 
the  property,  of  their  chieftains  principally  depend.  But,  when 
this  same  nation  becomes  acquainted  with  the  art  of  writing,  it 
grows  unwUling  to  intrust  these  matters  to  the  memory  of  itiner- 
ant singers,  and  avails  itself  of  its  new  art  to  preserve  them  in 
a  fixed  and  material  form.  As  soon  as  this  is  effected,  the  im- 
portance of  those  who  repeat  the  national  traditions  is  sensibly 
diminished.  They  gradually  sink  into  an  inferior  class,  which, 
having  lost  its  old  reputation,  no  longer  consists  of  those  superior 
men  to  whose  abilities  it  owed  its  former  &me.>°  Thus  we  see^ 
that  although,  without  letters,  there  can  be  no  knowledge  of 
much  importance,  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  their  introduction 
is  injurious  to  historical  traditions  in  two  distinct  ways  :  first  by 
weakening  the  traditions,  and  secondly  by  weakening  the  class 
of  men  whose  occupation  it  is  to  preserve  them. 

But  this  is  not  aUL  Not  only  does  the  art  of  writing  lessen 
the  number  of  traditionary  truths,  but  it  directly  encourages  the 
propagation  of  falsehoods.  This  is  effected  by  what  may  be 
term^  a  principle  of  accumulation,  to  which  aU  systems  of  be- 
lief have  been  deeply  indebted.  In  ancient  times,  for  example, 
the  name  of  Hercules  was  given  to  several  of  those  great  public 
robbers  who  scoui^ed  mankind,  and  who,  if  their  crimes  were 
successful,  as  well  as  enormous,  were  sure  after  their  death  to  be 
worshipp^  as  heroes."     How  this  appellation  originated  is  un- 

"  That  the  inveiitioii  of  letters  would  at  first  weaken  the  memory,  is  noticed  in 
Plato's  Phadrus,  chap.  135  (Platonis  Opera,  vol.  i.  p.  187,  edit.  Bekker,  Lond.  1826) ; 
where,  however,  the  argument  is  pushed  rather  too  far. 

*  This  inevitable  decline  in  the  ability  of  the  bards  is  noticed,  though,  as  it 
appears  to  me,  from  a  wrong  point  of  view,  in  Jlfure'$  Literat.  of  Greece,  vol.  ii 
p.  280. 

a>  Varro  mentions  forty-four  of  these  vagabonds,  who  were  all  called  Hercules. 
See  a  learned  article  in  Smith's  Biog,  and  Mythology,  vol.  ii.  p.  401,  8vo,  1846.  See 
also  Mackatfa  Beligious  DevelopmefU  of  the  Oreeke  and  ffebrewt,  vol.  ii.  pp.  ^}'^9, 
On  the  relation  between  Hercules  and  Melcarth,  compare  Matter,  HUt,  da  Onottieimne, 
vol  i.  p.  267,  with  ffeeren's  Anatie  NatUme,  vol.  L  p.  296,  8vo,  1846.    And  as  to  the 
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certain ;  but  it  was  probably  bestowed  at  first  on  a  single  man, 
and  afterwards  on  those  who  resembled  him  in  the  character  of 
their  achievements.*'  This  mode  of  extending  the  use  of  a  sin- 
gle name  is  natural  to  a  barbarous  people  ;^^  and  would  cause 
Uttle  or  no  confiision^  as  long  as  the  traditions  of  the  country  re- 
mained local  and  unconnected.  But  as  soon  as  these  traditions 
became  fixed  by  a  written  language^  the  collectors  of  them,  de- 
ceived by  the  similarity  of  name,  assembled  the  scattered  fiusts, 
and,  ascribing  to  a  single  man  these  accumulated  exploits,  de- 
graded history  to  the  level  of  a  miraculous  mythology.**  In  the 
same  way,  soon  after  the  use  of  letters  was  known  in  the  North 
of  Europe,  there  was  drawn  up  by  Saxo  Grammaticus  the  life  of 
the  celebrated  Bagnar  Lodbrok.  Either  from  accident  or  de- 
sign, this  great  warrior  of  Scandinavia,  who  had  taught  England 
to  tremble,  had  received  the  same  name  as  another  Bagnar,  who 
was  prince,  of  Jutland  about  a  hundred  years  earlier.  This  co- 
incidence would  have  caused  no  confusion,  as  long  as  each  dis- 
trict preserved  a  distinct  and  independent  account  of  its  own 
Bagnar.  But,  by  possessing  the  resource  of  writing,  men  be- 
came able  to  consolidate  the  separate  trains  of  events,  and,  as  it 
were,  fuse  two  truths  into  one  error.  And  this  was  what  ac- 
tually happened.  The  credulous  Saxo  put  together  the  different 
exploits  of  both  Bctgnars,  and,  ascribing  the  whole  of  them  to 
his  favorite  hero,  has  involved  in  obscurity  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting parts  of  the  early  history  of  Europe.** 

The  annals  of  the  North  afford  another  curious  instance  of 
this  source  of  error.  A  tribe  of  Finns  called  Qussns,  occupied  a 
considerable  part  of  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia. 
Their  country  was  known  as  Queanland ;  and  this  name  gave 

Herculea  of  Egypt,  PncAarcTa  Anali/su  of  Egyptian  Mythology^  1888,  pp.  109, 116* 
119.  As  to  the  confasion  of  tho  different  Hercules  by  the  Dorians,  see  HdrlwaW* 
JSist.  of  Oreeee^  yoL  i.  p.  257 ;  and  compare  p.  180. 

**  This  appears  to  be  the  opinion  of  Frederick  Schlegel;  SchUgtVs  Ledureiontht 
SUtory  of  Literature^  Edinb.  1818,  vol.  i,  p.  260. 

**  The  habit  of  generalizing  names  precedes  that  more  advanced  state  of  society 
in  which  men  generalize  phenomena.  If  this  proposition  is  universally  true,  which 
I  take  it  to  be,  it  will  throw  some  light  on  the  history  of  disputes  between  the  nomi* 
nalists  and  the  realists. 

^  We  may  form  an  idea  of  the  fertility  of  this  source  of  error,  from  the  fact, 
that  in  Egypt  there  were  fifty-three  cities  bearing  the  same  name :  **  L*auteur  du 
Kamous  nous  apprend  qu^il  y  a  en  Egypte  cinquante  trois  viUes  du  nom  de  Schobra : 
en  effet^  j*ai  retrouv6  tons  ces  noms  dans  lea  deux  d^nombremens  d6jA  citte.^  Qua" 
tremhre  Recherehee  9ur  la  Langue  et  la  Litth'oture  de  V Egypte^  p.  199. 

^  On  this  confusion  respecting  Ragnar  Lodbrok,  see  Ueijer'e  History  of  Swden^ 
part  L  pp.  18,  14 ;  LappenheraU  Aiwlo-Saxon  Kings,  vol.  it  p.  81 ;  Wheaton's  HUt. 
of  the  Norihmtn^  p.  160;  MatleCs  Northern  Antiquities,  p.  888;  Crichton^s  Seandir 
natrut,  vol  i.  p.  116.  A  comparison  of  these  passages  will  justify  the  sarcastic  remuic 
of  Koch  on  the  history  of  Swedish  and  Danish  heroes ;  Koeh^  Tahleaux  des  JUvoh^- 
tiont,  vol.  i.  p.  57,  note. 
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rifle  to  a  belief  that,  to  the  north  of  the  Baltic,  there  was  a  na- 
tion of  Amazons.  This  would  easily  have  been  corrected  by  lo- 
cal knowledge ;  but,  by  the  use  of  writing,  the  flying  rumour 
was  at  once  fixed  ;  and  the  existence  of  such  a  people  is  pos* 
itively  affirmed  in  some  of  the  earliest  European  histories.^ 
Thus,  too,  Abo,  the  ancient  capital  of  Finland,  was  called 
Turku,  which,  in  the  Swedish  language,  means  a  market-place. 
Adam  of  Bremen,  having  occasion  to  treat  of  the  countries  ad- 
joining the  Baltic,*^  was  so  misled  by  the  word  Turku,  that  this 
celebrated  historian  assures  his  readers  that  there  were  Turks  in 
Finland." 

To  these  illustrations  many  others  might  be  added,  showing 
how  mere  names  deceived  the  early  historians,  and  gave  rise  to 
relations  which  were  entirely  &l8e,  and  might  have  been  rectified 
on  the  spot ;  but  which,  owing  to  the  art  of  writing,  were  car- 
ried into  distant  countries,  and  thus  placed  beyond  the  reach  of 
contradiction.  Of  such  cases,  one  more  may  be  mentioned,  as 
it  concerns  the  history  of  England.  Bichard  I.,  the  most  barba- 
rous of  our  princes,  was  known  to  his  contemporaries  as  the  Lion  ; 
an  appellation  conferred  upon  him  on  account  of  his  fearlessness, 
and  the  ferocity  of  his  temper.**  Hence  it  was  said  that  he  had 
the  heart  of  a  lion ;  and  the  title  Coeur  de  Lion  not  only  became 
indissolubly  connected  with  his  name,  but  actually  gave  rise  to 
a  story,  repeated  by  innumerable  writers,  according  to  which  he 
slew  a  lion  in  single  combat."     The  name  gave  rise  to  the  story  ; 

*  Priehard^i  PhyticaL  HUtory  of  Mankind,  vol.  iil  p.  273.  The  Norwegians  still 
give  to  the  Finlanders  the  name  of  Quaener.  See  DillotCt  Lapland  aud  Iceland,  8to, 
1840,  ToL  ii.  p.  221.  Compare  Laina's  Sweden,  pp.  46,  47.  The  Amazon  riTer  in 
Sonth  America  owes  its  name  to  a  similar  fable.  HendersorCt  Hist,  of  Brazil,  p.  458 ; 
8cuthey^9  Hist,  of  Brazil,  vol.  i.  p.  112 ;  M^Culloh^s  Researehes  concerning  America, 
pp.  407,  408  ;  and  Journal  of  Oeog,  Soc.  toI.  xt.  p.  66,  for  an  account  of  the  wide 
difluaon  of  this  error. 

^  Sharon  Turner  (Hist,  of  England,  vol.  ir.  p.  80)  calls  him  **the  Strabo  of  the 
Baltic ;""  and  it  was  from  him  that  most  of  the  geographers  in  the  Middle  Ages 
derived  their  knowledge  of  the  North. 

*  *'  It  was  called  in  Finnidi  Twku,  from  the  Swedish  word  torg,  which  signifies 
a  market-place.  The  sound  of  this  name  misled  Adam  of  Bremen  into  the  belief 
that  there  were  Turks  in  ilnland.**  Coolty's  Hist,  of  Maritime  and  Inland  Discovery, 
London,  1880,  vol.  i.  p.  211. 

**  The  chronicler  of  his  crusade  says,  that  he  was  called  Lion  on  account  of  his 
never  pardoning  an  offence:  "Nihil  ii\juriarum  reliquit  inultum :  unde  et  unus  (i.  e. 
the  Kuig  of  France)  dictus  est  Agnus  a  Griffonibus,  alter  Leonls  nomen  accepit." 
Ckranieon  Rieardi  IHvisiensis  de  Rebus  gestis  Rieardi  Primi,  edit.  Stevenson,  Lond. 
1838,  p.  18.  Some  of  the  Egyptian  kings  received  the  name  of  Lion  **from  their 
heroic  exploits.^     Vyseon  //^  Pyramids,  vol.  iii.  p.  116. 

^  See  Price's  learned  Preface  to  Warton's  History  of  English  Poetry,  vol.  i.  p. 
21 ;  and  on  the  similar  story  of  Henry  the  Lion,  see  Maury,  Legendee  du  Moyen  Age, 
p^  160.  Compare  the  account  of  Duke  Godfrey's  conflict  wiUi  a  bear,  in  Matthai 
Paris  HUstoria  Major,  p.  29,  Lond.  1684,  folio.  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  the  story 
of  Alexander  and  the  lion  (TkirlvsalCe  History  of  Oreeee,  vol  vi.  p.  805)  were  equally 
ftbulons. 
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the  story  confirmed  the  name ;  and  another  fiction  was  added  to 
that  long  series  of  falsehoods  of  which  history  mainly  consisted 
during  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  corruptions  of  history,  thus  naturally  brought  about  by 
the  mere  introduction  of  letters,  were,  in  Europe,  aided  by  an 
additional  cause.  With  the  art  of  writing,  there  was,  in  most 
cases,  also  communicat.ed  a  knowledge  of  Christianity  ;  and  the 
new  religion  not  only  destroyed  many  of  the  Pagan  traditions, 
but  folsified  the  remainder,  by  amalgamating  them  with  monas- 
tic legends.  The  extent  to  which  this  was  carried  would  form 
a  curious  subject  for  inquiry ;  but  one  or  two  instances  of  it  will 
perhaps  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  generality  of  readers. 

Of  the  earliest  state  of  the  great  Northern  nations  we  have 
little  positive  evidence ;  but  several  of  the  lays  in  which  the 
Scandinavian  poets  related  the  feats  of  their  ancestors,  or  of 
their  contemporaries,  are  stiU  preserved ;  and  notwithstanding 
their  subsequent  corruption,  it  is  admitted  by  the  most  compe- 
tent judges  that  they  embody  real  and  historical  events.  But  in 
the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries.  Christian  missionaries  found  their 
way  across  the  Baltic,  and  introduced  a  knowledge  of  their  reli- 
gion among  the  inhabitants  of  Northern  Europe.''^  Scarcely  was 
this  effected,  when  the  sources  of  history  began  to  be  poisoned. 
At  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  SsBmund  Sigfussen,  a  Chris- 
tian priest,  gathered  the  popular,  and  hitherto  unwritten,  his- 
tories of  the  North  into  what  is  called  the  Elder  Edda  ;  and  he 
was  satisfied  with  adding  to  his  compilation  the  corrective  of 
a  Christian  hymn."  A  hundred  years  later,  there  was  made  an- 
other collection  of  the  native  histories ;  but  the  principle  which 
I  have  mentioned,  having  had  a  longer  time  to  operate,  now  dis- 
played its  effects  still  more  clearly.  In  this  second  collection, 
which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Younger  Edda,  there  is  an 
agreeable  mixture  of  Greek,  Jewish,  and  Christian  fables  ;  and, 
for  the  first  time  in  the  Scandinavian  annals,  we  meet  with  the 
widely  diffused  fiction  of  a  Trojan  descent." 

'*  The  first  missionary  was  Ebbo,  about  the  year  822.  He  was  followed  by  An- 
scbar,  who  afterwards  pushed  his  enterprise  as  &r  as  Sweden.  The  progress  was, 
however,  slow ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  latter  half  of  the  eleventh  century  that  Chris- 
tianity was  established  firmly  in  the  North.  See  Neandei^B  EUi,  of  the  Church,  voL 
V.  pp.  878,  874,  879,  880,  400-402 ;  Mosheim's  EccUb,  Hut,  vol.  i.  pp.  188, 216,  216 ; 
Barrifi  Hist,  of  the  Orkney  Jtlands,  p.  126.  It  is  often  supposed  that  some  of  the 
panes  in  Ireland  were  Christians  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Ivar  I. ;  but  this  is  a  mistake, 
into  which  Ledwich  fell  by  relying  on  a  coin,  which  in  reality  refers  to  Ivar  IL 
Fetrie'a  JSeeletiastical  Architecture  of  Ireland,  p.  226;  and  Zedwieh'e  AnHquitiee  of 
Ireland,  p.  169. 

"  Mr.  Wheaton  (2R«/ary  o/  Northmen,  p.  60)  says,  that  Saemund  **  merely  added 
one  song  of  his  own  composition,  of  a  moral  and  ChrisUan  religious  tendency ;  so  as 
thereby  to  consecrate  and  leaven,  as  it  were,  the  whole  mass  of  Paganism.'* 

"  Wheaton'e  Hiet,  of  the  Northmen,  pp.  89,  90;  Malleus  Northern  AntiqmiiM, 
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If,  by  way  of  farther  illuBtration,  we  tarn  to  other  parts  of 
the  world,  we  shall  find  a  series  of  facts  confinning  this  view. 
We  shall  find  that,  in  those  countries  where  there  has  been  no 
change  of  religion,  history  is  more  trustworthy  and  connected 
than  in  those  countries  where  such  a  change  has  taken  place. 
In  India,  Brahmanism,  which  is  still  supreme,  was  established 
at  so  early  a  period,  that  its  origin  is  lost  in  the  remotest  an- 
tiquity.'^ The  consequence  is,  that  the  native  annals  have 
never  been  corrupted  by  any  new  superstition  ;  and  the  Hindus 
are  possessed  of  historic  traditions  more  ancient  than  can  be 
found  among  any  other  Asiatic  people.**  In  the  stone  way,  the 
Chinese  have  for  upwards  of  2,000  years  preserved  the  religion 
of  Fo,  which  is  a  form  of  Buddhism."*  In  China,  therefore, 
though  the  civilization  has  never  been  equal  to  that  of  India, 
there  is  a  history,  not,  indeed,  as  old  as  the  natives  would  wish 
us  to  believe,  but  still  stretching  back  to  several  centuries  be- 
fore the  Christian  era,  from  whence  it  has  been  brought  down 
to  our  own  times  in  an  uninterrupted  succession.*^  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Persians,  whose  intellectual  development  was 
certainly  superior  to  that  of  the  Chinese,  are  nevertheless  with- 
out any  authentic  information  respecting  the  early  transactions 

pp.  877,  S78,  486 ;  SehUgeVt  Lectures  on  the  SUtory  of  lAterature,  vol.  !.  p.  265. 
Indeed,  these  interpolations  are  so  numerous,  that  the  earlier  Cterman  antiquaries 
believed  the  Edda  to  be  a  for^ry  bj  the  northern  monks, — a  pandox  which  Miiller 
refuted  more  than  forty  yean  i^o.  Note  in  Wheaton^  p.  61.  Compare  Palgrave^e 
Engliah  Commonwalthf  Anglo-Saxon  Perud^  vol.  i.  p.  185. 

"*  As  is  evident  from  the  confiictine  statements  made  by  the  best  orientialists, 
each  of  whom  has  some  favourite  hypothesis  of  his  own  respecting  its  origin.  It  is 
enough  to  say,  that  we  have  no  account  of  India  existing  without  Brahmanism ; 
and  as  to  its  real  history,  nothing  can  be  understood,  until  more  steps  have  been 
taken  towards  generalizing  the  laws  which  regulate  the  growth  of  religious  opinions. 

**  Dr.  Prichard  (Physical  Hist,  of  Mankind,  vol.  iv.  pp.  101-105)  thinks  that  the 
Hindus  have  a  history  beginning  b.  c.  1891.  Compare  Works  of  Sir  W.  Jones,  voL 
i.  pp.  311,  812.  Mr.  Wilson  says,  that  even  the  genealogies  in  the  Puranas  are,  "in 
all  probability,  much  more  authentic  than  has  been  sometimes  supposed."  Wilson's 
note  in  MilTs  JBist,  of  India,  vol.  i.  pp.  161, 162.  See  also  his  Preface  to  the  Vishnu 
Purana,  p.  Ixv. ;  and  Asiatic  Besearehes,  vol  v.  p.  244. 

**  Journal  of  Asiatic  8oc,  vol.  vi.  p.  251 ;  Herder,  Ideen  tur  Oesehichte,  vol.  iv. 
p.  70 ;  Works  of  Sir  W.  Jones,  vol.  i.  p.  104.  I  learn  from  a  note  in  ErmatCs  Sibe^ 
Wo,  vol  ii.  p.  806,  that  one  of  the  missionaries  gravely  suggests  "  that  Buddhism 
originated  in  the  errors  of  the  Manlchsans,  and  is  therefore  but  an  imitation  of 
Christianity.'' 

"  M.  Bnnsen  says,  that  the  Chinese  have  "  a  regular  chronology,  extending  back 
8000  years  b.  c."  Bunsen^s  Egypt,  vol.  i.  p.  240.  See  also  HunXoldts  Cosmos,  -vol. 
ii.  p.  475,  vol.  iv.  p.  455 ;  Rcfumard,  Sist.  de  la  Mkdecine,  vol.  i.  pp.  47,  48 ;  and  the 
statements  of  Klaproth  and  R^musat,  in  Prichard s  Physical  Hist  vol.  iv.  pp.  476, 477. 
The  superior  exactness  of  the  Chinese  annals  is  sometimes  ascribed  to  their  early 
knowledge  of  printing,  with  which  they  claim  to  have  been  acquainted  in  b.  c.  1100. 
Meidinaet's  Essay,  in  Journal  of  Statistical  Society,  vol.  iii.  p.  168.  But  the  fact  is, 
that  prmting  was  unknown  in  China  till  the  ninth  or  tenth  century  after  Christ,  and 
movable  types  were  not  invented  before  1041.  ffumboldfs  Cosmos,  vol.  ii.  p.  623 ; 
Transac.  of  Astatic  Society,  voLi.  p.  7 ;  Jwmal  Asiatiqve,  vol.  I  p.  187,  Paris,  1822 ; 
Davi/s  Chinese,  vol  i.  pp.  174, 178,  voL  iii.  p.  1.    There  are  some  interesting  papers 
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of  their  ancient  monarchy.'^  For  this  I  can  see  no  possible  rea- 
son, except  the  &ct,  that  Persia^  soon  after  the  promulgation  of 
the  Eoran^  was  conquered  by  the  Mohammedans,  who  com- 
pletely subverted  the  Parsee  religion,  and  thus  interrupted  the 
stream  of  the  national  traditions.'"  Hence  it  is  that,  putting  aside 
the  myths  of  the  Zendavesta,  we  have  no  native  authorities  for 
Persian  history  of  any  value,  until  the  appearance,  in  the  eleventh 
century,  of  the  Shah  Nameh  ;  in  which,  however,  Ferdousi  has 
mingled  the  miraculous  relations  of  those  two  religions  by  which 
his  country  had  been  successively  subjected/^  The  result  is, 
that  if  it  were  not  for  the  various  discoveries  which  have  been 
made,  of  monuments,  inscriptions,  and  coins,  we  should  be  com- 
pelled to  rely  on  the  scanty  and  inaccurate  details  in  the  Greek 
writers  for  our  knowledge  of  the  history  of  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  Asiatic  monarchies.^^ 

on  the  early  history  of  China  in  Journal  o/Asiat.  Soe,  toL  i.  pp.  S'T-Sd,  213-222,  vol. 
u.  pp.  166-171,  276-287. 

"*  "  From  the  death  of  Alexander  (828  b.  c.)  to  the  reign  of  Ardeshir  Babegan 
(Artaxerxes),  the  founder  of  the  Sassanian  dynasty  (200  a.  d.),  a  period  of  more  than 
five  centuries,  is  almost  a  blanlc  in  the  Persian  history.''  Tro}fei'9  Prelinutuny  Du- 
course  to  the  babUtan^  8to,  1848,  vol.  i.  pp.  Iv.  lyi.  See  to  the  same  effect  Srskine 
on  the  ZendrAtesta,  in  Tranaac.  of  Soe.  of  Bombay^  voL  ii.  pp.  808-805 ;  and  MeUeoM$ 
HUt.  of  Persia^  vol.  i.  p.  68.  The  ancient  Persian  traditions  are  said  to  have  been 
Pehlvi ;  Malcolm,  vol.  i.  pp.  501-606 ;  but  if  so,  they  have  all  perished,  p.  555 :  com- 
pare Rawlinson's  note  in  Journal  of  Oeog,  Soe,  vol.  x.  p.  82. 

**  On  the  antagonism  between  Mohammedanism  and  the  old  Pernan  lustory,  see 
a  note  in  OroUHa  Hist,  of  Oreece,  voL  L  p.  628.  Even  at  present,  or,  at  all  events, 
during  this  century,  the  best  education  in  Persia  consisted  in  learning  the  elements 
of  Arabic  grammar,  "  logic,  jurisprudence,  the  traditions  of  their  prophet,  and  the 
commentanes  on  the  Koran.**  Vane  Kennedy  on  Pernan  Literature^  in  7\ranaac 
of  Bombay  Society^  vol.  il  p.  62.  In  the  same  way,  the  Mohammedans  neglected 
toe  old  history  of  India,  and  would,  no  doubt,  have  destroyed  or  corrupted  it ;  but 
they  never  had  any  thing  like  the  hold  of  India  that  they  had  of  Persia,  and,  above 
all,  they  were  unable  to  displace  the  native  religion.  However,  their  influence,  so 
far  as  it  went,  was  unfavourable ;  and  Mr.  Elphinstone  {Hiet.  of  India,  p.  468)  says, 
that  till  the  sixteenth  century  there  was  no  instance  of  a  Mussulman  carefully  study- 
ing Hindu  literature. 

^  On  the  Shah  Kameh,  see  Worke  of  Sir  W.  Jonea,  vol.  iv.  pp.  544,  546,  vol.  v. 
p.  694;  MiWe  Hist,  ofJndia^  vol.  ii.  pp.  64,  65;  Journal  of  Asiatic  Soinety^  vol.  iv. 
p.  226.  It  is  supposed  by  a  very  high  authority  that  the  Persian  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tions "  will  enable  us,  in  the  end,  to  introduce  something  like  chronological  accuracy 
and  order  into  the  myths  and  traditions  embodied  m  the  Shah  Nameh."  Jiaio- 
linson  on  the  Inscriptions  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia,  in  Journal  of  Asiat.  Soe.  vol. 
xU.p.  446.  . 

*^  On  the  ignorance  of  the  Greeks  respecting  Persian  history,  see  Vans  Kennedy, 
in  Transae.  of  Soe.  of  Bombay^  voL  ii.  pp.  119,  127-129,  186.  Indeed,  this  learned 
writer  says  (p.  188)  he  is  **  inclined  to  suspect  that  no  Greek  author  ever  derived  his 
information  from  any  native  of  Persia  Proper,  that  is,  of  the  country  to  the  east  of 
the  Euphrates.**  See  also  on  the  perplexities  in  Persian  chronology,  Orote^s  Hist,  of 
Oreeee,  vol.  vi.  p.  496,  vol.  ix.  p.  8,  vol.  x.  p.  405 ;  and  Donaldson's  New  Oratylua^ 
1889,  p.  87  note.  As  to  the  foohsh  stories  which  the  Greeks  relate  respecting  Ach»- 
menes,  com^tae  Malcolm's  HisL  of  Persia^  vol.  i.  p.  18,  with  Heeren's  Asiatic  Nations^ 
vol.  i.  p.  248.  Even  Herodotus,  who  is  invaluable  in  regard  to  Egypt,  is  not  to  be 
relied  upon  for  Persia ;  as  was  noticed  long  ago  by  Sir  W.  Jones,  in  the  Preface  to 
his  Nader  Shah  {Jones's  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  540),  and  is  partly  admitted  by  Mr.  More 
(History  of  the  Liitrature  of  Ancient  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  888,  8vo,  1858). 
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Even  among  more  barbarous  nations  we  see  the  same  princi- 
ple at  work.  The  Malayo-Polynesian  race  is  well  known  to 
ethnologists,  as  covering  an  immense  series  of  islands,  extending 
from  Madagascar  to  within  2,000  miles  of  the  western  coast 
of  America.^'  The  religion  of  these  widely  scattered  people 
was  originally  Polytheism,  of  which  the  purest  forms  were  long 
preserved  in  the  Philippine  Islands.^'  But  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, many  of  the  Polynesian  nations  were  converted  to  Mo- 
hanmiedanism  ;*^  and  this  was  followed  by  a  process  precisely 
the  same  as  that  which  I  have  pointed  out  in  other  countries. 
The  new  religion,  by  changing  the  current  of  the  national 
thoughts,  corrupted  the  purity  of  the  national  history.  Of  all 
the  islands  in  the  Indian  Archipelago,  Java  was  the  one  which 
reached  the  highest  civilization.''^  Now,  however,  the  Javanese 
have  not  only  lost  their  historical  traditions,  but  even  those  lists 
of  their  kings  which  are  extant,  are  interpolated  with  the  names 
of  Mohammedan  saints.^'  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  that  in 
the  adjacent  island  of  Bali,  where  the  old  religion  is  still  pre- 

**  That  is,  to  Easter  Island,  which  appears  to  be  its  furthest  boundary  {Priehard'a 
Phy9.  Hist.  vol.  T.  p.  6) ;  and  of  which  there  is  a  good  account  in  Beechiy'i  Voyage 
to  the  Faeifie,  yoI.  i.  pp.  48-68,  and  a  notice  in  JounuU  of  Oeoa.  Society,  vol.  i.  p.  195. 
The  Umguage  of  Easter  Island  has  been  long  known 'to  be  Malayo-Polynesian ;  for 
it  was  understood  by  a  native  of  the  Society  mands,  who  accompanied  Cook  (Cook'' a 
Voyaffe9j  vol.  iii.  pp.  294,  808 ;  and  FriAard,  vol.  t.  p.  147 ,  compare  Mareden^B 
Hutory  of  Sumatra^  p.  164).  Ethnologists  have  not  usually  paid  sufficient  honour 
to  this  great  navigator,  who  was  the  first  to  remark  the  similarity  between  the  differ- 
ent languages  in  Polynesia  Proper.  Cook's  Voyages^  vol.  ii.  pp.  60,  61,  vol  iii.  pp. 
280,  280, 290,  vol.  iv.  p.  305,  vol.  yi.  p.  230,  vol.  vii.  p.  115.  As  to  Madagascar  being 
the  western  limit  of  this  vast  race  of  people,  see  Aeiatie  Reeearchee,  vol.  iv.  p.  222 ; 
ReporU  on  Ethnology  by  Brit.  Aeaoe.  for  1847,  pp.  154,  216,  260 ;  and  EUie'e  Hist, 
of  Madagaaear^  vol.  i.  p.  138. 

*'  Also  the  seat  of  the  Tagala  language ;  which,  according  to  William  Humboldt, 
is  the  most  perfect  of  all  the  forms  of  the  Malayo-Polynesian.  Prichar^e  Phyeical 
Hut,  vol.  V.  pp.  36,  51,  52. 

*•  MarederCi  History  of  Sumatra,  p.  281.  De  Thou  (Hist.  Univ.  vol.  xiii.  p.  59^ 
supposes  that  the  Javanese  did  not  become  Mohammedans  till  late  in  the  sixteento 
century ;  but  it  is  now  known  that  their  conversion  took  place  at  least  a  hundred 
years  earlier,  the  old  religion  being  finally  abolished  in  1478.  See  Crawfurd'a  Hist, 
of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  vol.  ii.  p.  812;  Zow^s  Sarawak,  p.  96 ;  and  Raffles^  Hist,  of 
Java,  vol.  i.  pp.  809,  349,  vol.  ii.  pp.  1,  66,  254.  The  doctrines  of  Mohammed  spread 
quickly ;  and  the  Malay  pilgrims  enjoy  the  reputation,  in  modern  times,  of  being  among 
the  most  scrupulously  religious  of  those  who  go  to  the  Ha^j.  Rvrekhardft  Arabia, 
voL'ii.  pp.  96,  97. 

**  The  Javanese  civilization  is  examined  at  great  length  by  William  Humboldt, 
in  his  celebrated  work,  Ueher  die  Kaun  Spraehe,  Berlin,  1836.  From  the  evidence 
supplied  by  some  early  Chinese  writings,  which  have  only  recently  been  published, 
there  are  good  grounds  for  believing  that  tho  Indian  colonies  were  established  in  Java 
in  the  first  century  after  Christ.  See  Wilson  on  the  Foe  Kue  Ki,  in  Journal  of  Asiat. 
Soe,  vol.  V.  p.  137  ;  compare  vol.  vi.  p.  320. 

*•  Crawfvrd^a  Hist,  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  vol.  ii.  p.  297.  Compare  with  this 
the  exactness  with  whicn,  even  in  the  island  of  Celebes,  the  dates  were  preserved 
"  before  the  introduction  of  Mahomedanism.*^  Cravfurd,  vol.  i.  p.  806.  For  similar 
instances  of  royal  genealogies  being  obscured  by  the  introduction  into  them  of  the 
names  of  gods,  see  KembUe  Saxons  in  England,  vol.  i.  pp.  27,  885. 
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served,^  ^  the  legends  of  Java  are  remembered  and  cherished  by 
the  people." 

It  would  be  useless  to  adduce  further  evidence  respecting  the 
manner  in  which^  among  an  imperfectly  civilized  people,  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  new  rddgion  will  always  affect  the  accuracy  of 
their  early  history.  I  need  only  observe,  that  in  this  way  the 
Christian  priests  have  obscured  the  annals  of  every  European 
people  they  converted,  and  have  destroyed  or  corrupted  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  Gauls,"  of  the  Welsh,  of  the  Irish,"  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,"  of  the  Sclavonic  nations,"  of  the  Finns,"  and  even  of 
the  Icelanders.'^^ 

Besides  all  this,  there  occurred  other  circumstances  tending 
in  the  same  direction.  Owing  to  events  which  I  shall  hereafter 
explain,  the  literature  of  Europe,  shortly  before  the  final  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Boman  Empire,  fell  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  cler- 
gy, who  were  long  venerated  as  the  sole  instructors  of  mankind. 
For  several  centuries,  it  was  extremely  rare  to  meet  with  a  lay- 
man who  could  read  or  write  ;  and  of  course  it  was  still  rarer  to 
meet  with  one  able  to  compose  a  work.  Literature,  being  thus 
monopolized  by  a  single  class,  assumed  the  peculiarities  natural 
to  its  new  masters.*^  And  as  the  clergy,  taken  as  a  body,  have 
always  looked  on  it  as  their  business  to  enforce  belief,  rather  than 

^^  Asiatic  ReaearcheSy  vol.  z.  p.  191,  vol.  xiii.  p.  128.  In  the  Appendix  to  Raj/U^ 
Hist,  of  Java^  vol.  ii.  p.  cxlii.,  it  is  said,  that  **  in  Bali  not  more  than  one  in  two 
hundred,  if  so  many,  are  Mahomedans.^    See  also  p.  65,  and  toL  i.  p.  680. 

*^  Indeed,  the  Javanese  appear  to  have  no  other  means  of  acquiring  the  old  Kawi 
traditions  than  by  learning  them  from  natives  of  Ball.  See  note  to  an  Essay  on  the 
Island  of  Bali,  in  Asiatic  Researches^  vol.  xiii.  p.  162,  Calcutta,  1820, 4to.  Sr  Stam- 
ford Raffles  (JBisL  of  Javoy  vol.  i.  p.  400)  says,  "  It  is  chiefly  to  Bali  that  we  most 
look  for  illustrations  of  the  ancient  state  of  Uie  Javans."    See  also  p.  414. 

**  Respecting  the  corruption  of  Druidical  traditions  in  Gaul  by  Ghrifltian  priests, 
see  VUlemarquky  Chants  Populaires  de  la  Brttagney  Paris,  1846,  vol.  i.  pp.  xviii.  xix. 

^  The  injury  done  to  the  traditions  handed  down  by  Welsh  and  Irish  bards,  is 
noticed  in  Dr.  Prichard's  valuable  work,  Physical  HUt,  of  Mankind^  vol.  UL  p.  184, 
8vo,  1841.     See  also  WartorCs  HisU  of  English  Poetry ,  vol.  i.  p.  xxxvii.  note. 

•*  See  the  remarks  on  Beowulf,  in  WriahCs  Biog,  JBrit.  Lit.  voL  i.  p.  7, 8vo,  1842. 
See  also  pp.  18,  14 :  and  compare  Kemhlts  Saxons  in  England^  vol.  i.  p.  881. 

•■  Talv^s  Language  and  Literature  of  the  Slavic  Nations^  8vo,  1860,  p.  281.  Tho 
Pagan  songs  of  the  Slovaks,  in  the  north-west  of  Hungary,  were  for  a  time  preserved; 
but  even  they  are  now  lost.     T'o/vi,  p.  216. 

*"  The  monkish  chroniclers  neglected  the  old  Finnish  traditions ;  and  allowing 
them  to  perish,  preferred  the  inventions  of  Saxo  and  Johannes  Magnus.  Prichar^M 
Physical  Hist,  vol.  iii.  pp.  284,  286. 

**  For  an  instance  in  which  the  monks  have  falsified  the  old  Icelandic  traditions, 
see  Mr.  Keightley*s  learned  book  on  Fairy  Mythology^  8vo,  1860,  p.  169. 

•*  The  Rev.  Mr.  Dowling,  who  looks  back  with  great  regret  to  this  happy  period, 
says,  "  Writers  were  almost  universally  ecclesiastics.  Literature  was  scarcely  any 
thing  but  a  religious  exercise ;  for  every  thing  that  was  studied,  was  studied  with  a 
reference  to  religion.  The  men,  therefore,  who  wrote  history,  wrote  ecclesiastical 
history."  Dowlind's  Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study  of  Ecclesiastical  History^  8vo, 
1888,  p.  66 ;  a  work  of  some  talent,  but  chiefly  interesting  as  a  manifesto  by  an  active 
party. 
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encourage  inquiry^  it  is  no  wonder  if  they  displayed  in  their 
writings  the  spirit  incidental  to  the  hahits  of  their  profession. 
Hence,  as  I  haye  already  observed,  literature,  during  many  ages, 
instead  of  benefiting  society,  injured  it,  by  increasing  credulity, 
and  thus  stopping  the  progress  of  knowledge.  Indeed,  the  apti- 
tude for  fitlsehood  became  so  great,  that  there  was  nothing  men 
were  unwilling  to  believe.  Nothing  came  amiss  to  their  greedy 
and  credulous  ears.  Histories  of  omens,  prodigies,  apparitions, 
strange  portents,  monstrous  appearances  in  the  heavens,  the 
wildest  and  most  incoherent  absurdities,  were  repeated  from 
mouth  to  mouth,  and  copied  from  book  to  book,  with  as  much 
care  as  if  they  were  the  choicest  treasures  of  human  wisdom.^^ 
That  Europe  should  have  ever  emerged  from  such  a  state,  is  the 
most  decisive  proof  of  the  extraordinary  energy  of  Man,  since  we 
cannot  even  conceive  a  condition  of  society  more  unfavourable 
to  his  progress.  But  it  is  evident,  that  until  the  emancipation 
was  effected,  the  credulity  and  looseness  of  thought  which  were 
universal,  unfitted  men  for  habits  of  investigation,  and  made  it 
impossible  for  them  to  engage  in  a  successful  study  of  past  af- 
fairs, or  even  record  with  accuracy  what  was  taking  place  around 
them.*' 

If,  therefore,  we  recur  to  the  &cts  just  cited,  we  may  say 
that,  omitting  several  circumstances  altogether  subordinate, 
there  were  three  leading  causes  of  the  corruption  of  the  history 
of  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The  first  cause  was,  the  sudden 
introduction  of  the  art  of  writing,  and  the  consequent  fusion  of 
different  local  traditions,  which,  when  separate,  were  accurate, 
but  when  united  were  false.  The  second  cause  was,  the  change 
of  religion  ;  which  acted  in  two  ways,  producing  not  merely  an 
interruption  of  the  old  traditions,  but  also  an  interpolation  of 
them.  And  the  third  cause,  probably  the  most  powerful  of  all, 
was,  that  history  became  monopolized  by  a  class  of  men  whose 
professional  habits  made  them  quick  to  believe,  and  who,  more- 

■•  Thus,  for  instance,  a  celebrated  historian,  who  wrote  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
century,  says  of  the  reign  of  William  Rufus :  *'  Ejusdem  regis  tempore,  utex  parte 
Bupradictum  est,  in  sole,  luna,  et  stellis,  multa  signa  visa  sunt,  mare  quoque  littus 
perstepe  egrediebatur,  et  homines  et  animalia  submersit,  villas,  et  domos  quamplures 
subvertit.  In  pago  qui  Barukeshire  nominatur,  ante  occisionem  regis  sanguis  de 
fonte  tribus  septimanis  emanavit.  Multis  etiam  Normannis  diabolus  in  horribill 
specie  se  frequenter  in  silvis  ostendens,  plura  cum  eis  de  rege  et  Ranulfo,  et  quibus- 
dam  aliis  locutus  est.  Nee  minim,  nam  illorum  tempore  ferd  omnis  le^um  siluit 
Justitia,  causisque  justitiie  subpositis,  sola  in  principibus  imperabat  pecunia.'^  Rog. 
de  Hoveden  Annal.  in  ScriptoreB  pott  Bedam^  p.  268.  See  also  the  same  work,  pp. 
866-358 ;  and  compare  Matthcei  WestmonasL  Floret  HUtoriarum^  part  i.  pp.  266, 
289,  part  ii.  p.  298. 

*^  Even  th^  descriptions  of  natural  objects  which  historians  attempted  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  were  marked  by  the  same  carelessness.  See  some  good  observations 
by  Dr.  Arnold,  on  Bede's  account  of  the  Solent  Sea.  AmMe  Lectures  on  Modem 
JRttoiy,  pp.  102,  103. 
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over,  had  a  direct  interest  in  increasing  the  general  credulity, 
since  it  was  the  basis  upon  which  their  own  authority  was  built. 

By  the  operation  of  these  causes,  the  history  of  Europe  be- 
came corrupted  to  an  extent  for  which  we  can  find  no  parallel  in 
any  other  period.  That  there  was,  properly  speaking,  no  history, 
was  the  smallest  part  of  the  inconvenience ;  but,  unhappily, 
men,  not  satisfied  with  the  absence  of  truth,  supplied  its  place 
by  the  invention  of  fiilsehood.  Among  innumerable  instances 
of  this,  there  is  one  species  of  inventions  worth  noticing,  because 
they  evince  that  love  of  antiquity,  which  is  a  marked  character- 
istic of  those  classes  by  whom  history  was  then  written.  I 
allude  to  fictions  regarding  the  origin  of  different  nations,  in  all 
of  which  the  spirit  of  the  Middle  Ages  is  very  discernible.  Dur- 
ing many  centuries,  it  was  believed  by  every  people  that  they 
were  directly  descended  firom  ancestors  who  had  been  present  at 
the  siege  of  Troy.  That  was  a  proposition  which  no  one  thought 
of  doubting.^^  The  only  question  was,  as  to  the  details  of  so 
illustrious  a  lineage.  On  this,  however,  there  was  a  certain 
unanimity  of  opinion ;  since,  not  to  mention  inferior  countries, 
it  was  admitted  that  the  French  were  descended  from  Francus, 
whom  every  body  knew  to  be  the  son  of  Hector ;  and  it  was  also 
known  that  the  Britons  came  from  Brutus,  whose  father  was  no 
other  than  Mnesis  himself." 

Touching  the  origin  of  particular  places,  the  great  historians 
of  the  Middle  Ages  are  equally  communicative.  In  the  accounts 
they  give  of  them,  as  well  as  in  the  lives  they  write  of  eminent 
men,  the  history  usually  begins  at  a  very  remote  period ;  and 
the  events  relating  to  their  subject  are  often  traced  back,  in  an 
unbroken  series,  from  the  moment  when  Noah  left  the  ark,  or 

^  In  Le  Long^s  Biblioi?ieque  Hittorique  de  la  France^  vol.  ii.  p.  S,  it  iA  Baid,  that 
the  descent  of  the  kings  of  France  from  the  Trojans  was  uniyersally  beHered  before 
the  sixteenth  century :  *'  Cctte  descendance  a  6t6  crue  r^iitable  prte  de  huit  cent  ans, 
et  Boutenue  par  tons  les  ^crivains  de  notre  histoire ;  la  &ttsett6  n*en  a  6t6  reconnue 
qu'au  commencement  du  seizi^mc  si^le."  Polydore  Vergil,  who  died  in  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  attacked  this  opinion  in  regard  to  England,  and  thereby 
made  his  history  unpopular.  See  Elliot  Preface  to  Polydore  Ver^^  p.  xx.  4to,  1844, 
published  by  the  Camden  Society.  *^  He  discarded  Brute,  as  an  unreal  personage.** 
In  1128,  Henry  I.,  king  of  England,  inquired  from  a  learned  man  respecting  the 
early  history  of  France.  The  answer  is  preserTed  by  an  historian  of  the  thirteenth 
century :  "  Regum  potentissime,  inquiens,  sicut  plersoque  gentes  EuropsD,  ita  Franci 
a  Trojanis  originem  duxcrunt."  McUthtei  Paris  Hut.  MajoTy  p.  59.  See  also  Jiog.  de 
Hov,  in  Scriptcrespost  Bedam^  p.  274.  On  the  descent  of  the  Britons  from  Priam 
and  iEneas,  see  Maithan  Weettnonaet.  Floret  Hietoriarvm^  part  i.  p.  66.  Indeed,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  their  Trojan  origin  was  stated  as  a  notorious 
fact,  in  a  letter  written  to  Pope  Boniface  by  Edward  I.,  and  signed  by  the  English 
nobility.  See  WartotCs  Hist,  of  English  Poetry,  toI.  i.  pp.  181, 132 ;  and  CampbeWs 
Lives  of  the  Chancellors,  vol.  L  p.  1 85. 

**  The  general  opinion  was,  that  Brutus,  or  Brute,  was  the  son  of  ^neas ;  bnt 
some  historians  affirmed  that  he  was  the  great-grandson.  See  jytmer's  Hist,  of 
England,  vol  i.  p.  68,  vol.  vii.  p.  220. 
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even  when  Adam  passed  the  gates  of  Paradise.**  On  other 
occasions,  the  antiquity  they  assign  is  somewhat  less  ;  but  the 
range  of  their  information  is  always  extraordinary.  They  say, 
that  the  capital  of  France  is  called  after  Paris,  the  son  of  Priam, 
because  he  fled  there  when  Troy  was  overthrown."  They  also 
mention  that  Tours  owed  its  name  to  being  the  burial-place  of 
Turonus,  one  of  the  Trojans;**  while  the  city  of  Troyes  was  actual- 
ly built  by  the  Trojans,  as  its  etymology  clearly  proves.**  It  was 
well  ascertained  that  Nurembei^  was  called  after  the  Emperor 
Nero  ;**  and  Jerusalem  after  King  Jehus,**  a  man  of  vast  celeb- 
rity in  the  Middle  Ages,  but  whose  existence  later  historians 
have  not  been  able  to  verify.  The  river  Humber  received  its 
name  because,  in  ancient  times,  a  king  of  the  Huns  had  been 

**  In  the  N0U9  to  a  ChronicU  of  London  from  1089  to  1488,  pp.  188-187,  edit. 
4to,  1827,  there  is  a  pedigree,  in  which  the  history  of  the  bishops  of  London  Is  traced 
back,  not  only  to  the  migration  of  Bmtus  from  Troy,  but  also  to  Noah  and  Adam. 
Thus,  too,  Goropius,  in  his  history  of  Antwerp,  written  in  the  sixteenth  century : 
"  Vond  zoowel  de  Kederlandsohe  taal  als  de  Wysbegeerte  van  Orpheus  in  de  ark 
Tan  Noach."  Van  JCampen^  OeschiedenU  der  Letteren,  8to,  1821,  vol.  L  p.  91 ;  see 
also  p.  86.  In  the  thirteenth  century,  Mathew  Paris  (Historia  Majors  p.  852)  says 
of  Alfred,  "  Hujus  genealogia  in  Anglorum  historiis  perducitnr  usque  ad  Adam  pri- 
mum  parentem."  See,  to  the  same  effect,  Matthm  Westmonast.  Floret  Hutoriarym^ 
part  i.  pp.  828,  324,  415.  In  William  of  Malmesbury*s  Chronicle  (ScriptoreB  po9t 
Bedam^  p.  22  rev.)  the  genealogy  of  the  Saxon  kings  is  traced  back  to  Adam.  Tor 
other,  and  similar,  instances,  see  a  note  in  lAngard'a  BUtory  of  Enqland^  vol.  i.  p. 
408.  And  Mr.  Ticknor  (HUtory  of  Spanish  Literature,  vol.  i.  p.  509}  mentions,  that 
the  Spanish  chroniclers  present  *'  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  Spuiish  kings  from 
Tubal,  a  grandson  of  Noah.** 

"  Monteil,  in  his  curious  book,  Hittoire  de$  divert  Etatty  voL  v.  p.  70,  mentiona 
the  old  belief  *^  que  les  Parisiens  sont  du  sang  des  rols  des  anciens  Troyens,  par 
P&ris,  flls  de  Priam.**  Even  in  the  seventeenth  century  this  idea  was  not  extinct; 
and  Goryat,  who  travelled  in  France  in  1608,  gives  another  version  of  it.  He  says, 
"  As  for  her  name  of  Paris,  she  hath  it  (as  some  write)  from  Paris,  the  eighteenth 
king  of  Gallia  Celtica,  whom  some  write  to  have  been  lineally  descended  from  Japhet, 
one  of  the  three  sons  of  Koah,  and  to  have  founded  this  dtv.'*  Coryafe  OruditieSy 
1611,  reprinted  1776,  vol.  i.  pp.  27,  28. 

^  "  Erat  ibi  quidam  Tros  nomine  Turonus  Bruti  nepos De  nomine 

ipsius  pnedicta  civitas  Turonis  vocabulum  nacta  est ;  quia  ibidem  sepultus  fuit.*" 
Oalfredi  Monumet.  Hist.  Briton,  lib.  i.  cap.  xv.  p.  19.  And  Mathew  of  Westminster, 
who  wrote  in  the  fourteenth  century,  says  {Floret  Mstoriarum,  part  i.  p.  17) :  *^  Tros 

nomine  Tumus De  nomine  ver6  ipsius  Turonorum  civitas  vocabilum 

traxit,  quia  ibidem,  ut  testatur  Homerus,  sepultus  fuit.** 

'*  "  On  convient  bien  que  les  Troyens  de  notre  Troyes  sont  du  sang  des  anciens 
Troyens."    Monteil,  Divers  Etatt,  vol  y*  p.  69. 

**  Monconys,  who  was  in  Nuremberg  in  1668,  found  this  opinion  still  held  there ; 
and  he  seems  himself  half  inclined  to  believe  it;  for,  in  visiting  a  castle,  he 
observes,  "  Mais  je  ne  s^ai  si  c'est  un  ouvrage  de  N^ron,  comme  Ton  le  dit,  et  que 
mdme  le  nom  de  Nuremberg  en  vient.**  Voyages  de  Monconys,  vol.  iv.  p.  141,  edit. 
Paris,  1695. 

**  "  Deinceps  regnante  in  ea  Jebusaso,  dicta  Jebus,  et  sic  ex  Jebus  et  Salem  dicta 
est  Jebussalem.  Unde  post  dempta  b  littera  et  addita  r,  dicta  est  Hierusalem.'* 
Matthm  Paris  Historia  Major,  p.  48.  This  reminds  me  of  another  great  writer,  who 
was  one  of  the  finthers,  and  was  moreover  a  saint,  and  who,  says  M.  Matter,  "derive 
les  Samaritains  du  roi  Samarius,  fib  de  Canaan."  Matter,  Hitt,  du  Onotiieitme,  vol. 
L  p.  41. 
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drowned  in  it.*<  The  Gauls  derived  their  origin,  ^cording  to 
some,  from  Galathia,  a  female  descendant  of  Japhet;  according 
to  others,  from  Gomer,  the  son  of  Japhet.'^  Prosma  was  called 
after  Pnissus,  a  brother  of  Augustus."  This  was  remarkably 
modem;  but  Silesia  had  its  name  from  the  prophet  Elisha, — 
from  whom,  indeed,  the  Silesians  descended ;"  while  as  to  the 
city  of  Zurich,  its  exact  date  was  a  matter  of  dispute,  but  it 
was  unquestionably  built  in  the  time  of  Abraham.^^  It  was 
tikewise  from  Abraham  and  Sarah  that  th^*  gipsies  immediately 
sprung.'' ■  The  blood  of  the  Saracens  was  less  pure,  since  they 
were  only  descended  from  Sarah,-^^in  what  way  is  not  mentioned; 
but  she  probably  had  them  by  abother  marriage,  or,  may  be,  as 
the  fruit  of  an  Egyptian  intrigue.^'  At  all  events,  the  Scotch 
certainly  came  from  Egypt;  for  they  were  originally  the  issue  of 
Scota,  who  was  a  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  and  who  bequeathed  to 
them  her  name.^'  On  sundry  similar  matters,  the  Middle  Ages 
possessed  information  equally  valuable.  It  was  well  known  that 
the  city  of  Naples  was  founded  on  eggs;^^  and  it  was  also  known, 

**  **  Humber  rex  Hunnomm  ....  ad  flumeD  diffbgiens,  submenus  est  intra 
ipeum,  et  nomen  saum  flamini  reliquit."  McUthoBi  W^utmonaat.  FUrt*  Histariarum, 
part  i.  p.  19. 

*^  The§e  two  opinions,  which  long  divided  the  learned  world,  are  stated  in  Le 
Long,  BUdioth^fue  HUUniqut  di  la  France,  vol.  ii.  pp.  5,  49. 

^  See  a  cunous  allusion  to  this  in  De  ThoUy  HitL  Univ.  voL  viii.  p.  160 ;  where, 
however,  it  is  erroneously  supposed  to  be  a  Russian  invention. 

**  '*  The  Silesians  are  not  without  voluminous  writers  upon  their  antiquities ;  and 
one  of  them  gravely  derives  the  name  and  descent  of  his  country  from  the  prophet 
Elisha."    Adams' 8  Letters  on  Silesia,  p.  267,  Lond.  8vo,  1804. 

^®  In  1608,  Coryat,  when  in  Zurich,  was  "  told  by  the  learned  Hospinian  thai 
their  city  was  founded  in  the  time  of  Abraham.*^  Coryats  Crudities^  vol.  i.  Epistle 
to  the  Reader,  sig.  d.  I  always  give  the  most  recent  instance  I  have  met  with, 
because,  in  the  history  of  the  European  intellect,  it  is  important  to  know  how  long 
the  spirit  of  the  Middle  Ages  survived  in  different  countries. 

''  They  were  *'  seuls  enfants  16gitime8**  of  Abraham  and  Sarah.  Monteil,  Divers 
Stats,  vol.  V.  p.  19. 

"**  Mathew  Paris,  who  is  apprehensive  lest  the  reputation  of  Sarah  should  suffer, 
says :  **  Saracen!  perversa  se  putant  ex  Sara  dici ;  sed  veri6s  Agareni  dicuntur  ab 
Agar ;  et  Ismaelits,  ab  Ismaele  filio  Abrahn.*^  Hist.  Major,  p.  857.  Compare  a 
similar  passage  in  Mezeray,  Histoire  de  France,  voL  I  p.  127  :  "Sarrasins,  ou  de  la 
ville  de  Sarai,  ou  de  Sara  femme  d* Abraham,  daquel  ils  se  disent  faussemeut  16gitimes 
hdritiers.**  After  this,  the  idea,  or  the  fear  of  the  idea,  soon  died  away ;  and  Beau- 
sobre  {Histoire  Critique  de  Manichee,  vol.  i.  p.  24)  says :  *'  On  derive  vulgairement 
le  nom  de  Sarasins  du  mot  Arabe  Sarah,  on  Sarak,  qui  signifie  effectivement  voleur.** 
A  good  example  of  a  secular  turn  given  to  a  theological  etymology.  For  a  similar 
case  in  northern  history,  see  WhUeloeke'e  Journal  of  the  Swedish  Embassy,  vol.  i.  pp. 
190, 191. 

^'  Early  in  the  fourteenth  century,  this  was  stated,  in  a  letter  to  the  Pope,  as  a 
well-known  historical  fact.  See  LinparcTe  History  of  England,  vol.  ii.  p.  187  :  "  They 
are  sprung  from  Scota,  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  who  landed  in  Ireland,  and  whose 
descendants  wrested,  by  force  of  arms,  the  northern  half  of  Britain  from  the  progeny 
of  Brute." 

'•  Mr.  Wright  (Narratives  of  Sorcery,  Svo,  1861,  voL  L  p.  1 16)  says,  »*  The  foun- 
dation  of  the  city  of  Naples  upon  eggs,  and  the  egg  on  which  its  fate  depended, 
seem  to  have  been  legends  generally  current  in  the  Middle  Ages;**  and  he  refers  to 
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that  the  order  of  St.  Michael  was  instituted  in  person  by  the 
archangel,  who  was  himself  the  first  knight,  and  to  whom,  in 
fact,  chivalry  owes  it  origin.^'  In  regard  to  the  Tartars,  that 
people,  of  course,  proceeded  from  Tartarus  ;  which  some  theolo- 
gians said  was  an  inferior  kind  of  hell,  but  others  declared  to  be 
hell  itself.^*  However  this  might  be,  the  fact  of  their  birth- 
place being  from  below  was  indisputable,  and  was  proved  by 
many  circumstances  which  showed  the  fatal  and  mysterious  in-* 
fluence  they  were  able  to  exercise.  For  the  Turks  were  identi- 
cal with  the  Tartars;  and  it  was  notorious,  that  since  the  Gross 
had  fallen  into  Turkish  hands,  all  Christian  children  had  ten 
teeth  less  than  formerly;  an  universal  calamity,  which  there 
seemed  to  be  no  means  of  repairing.^^ 

Other  points  relating  to  the  history  of  past  events  were  clear- 
ed up  with  equal  &cility.  In  Europe,  during  many  centuries, 
the  only  animal  food  in  general  use  was  pork  ;  beef,  veal,  and 
mutton,  beii^  comparatively  unknown.^^     It  was,  therefore,  with 

Mani/aucofiy  Montanen*  de  la  Mon,  Fr,  vol.  ii.  p.  829,  for  proof^  that  by  the  statutes 
of  the  order  of  the  Saint  Esprit,  *'  a  chapter  of  the  knights  was  appointed  to  be  held 
annually  in  castello  ovi  incantati  in  minJi>ili  periculo." 

"  **The  order  of  St.  Michael,  in  France,  pretends  to  the  possession  of  a  regular 
descent  from  Michael  the  Archangel,  who,  according  to  the  enlightened  judgment  of 
French  antiquarians,  was  the  premier  chevalier  in  the  world;  and  it  was  he,  they  say, 
who  established  the  earliest  chivalric  order  in  Paradise  itself."  MiUi'%  HtMioTy  if 
Chivalry^  vol.  i.  pp.  863,  864. 

^*  The  etymology  of  Tartars  from  Tartarus  is  ascribed  to  the  piety  of  Saint  Louis 
in  FneharcTs  Physical  History,  vol.  iv.  p.  278 ;  but  I  think  that  1  have  met  with  ii 
before  his  time,  though  I  cannot  now  recover  the  passage.  The  earliest  instance  I 
remember  is  in  1241,  when  the  saint  was  twenty-six  years  old.  See  a  letter  from  the 
emperor  Frederick,  in  Matthm  Paris  Ilistcria  Mt^cr,  p.  497 :  "  Pervenissent  diet! 
Tartari  (ymo  Tartarei),**  &c. ;  and  on  the  expression  of  Louis,  see  p.  496 :  **  Qnos 
vocamus  Tartaros  ad  suas  Tartareas  sedes.*'  Since  the  thirteenth  century,  the  subject 
has  attracted  the  attention  of  English  divines ;  and  the  celebrated  theologian  Whis- 
ton  mentions  "  my  last  famous  discovery,  or  rather  my  revival  of  Dr.  Giles  Fletcher^s 
&mous  discovery,  that  the  Tartars  are  no  other  than  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel,  which 
have  been  so  long  sought  for  in  vain.*'  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writinffs  of  William 
Whiston,  p.  676.  Compare,  on  the  opinions  held  respecting  the  Tartars,  Jowmal 
Atiatique,  I.  s^rie,  vol.  vi.  p.  874,  Paris,  1826. 

"^  Peignot  {Diet,  des  lAvres,  vol.  iL  p.  69,  Paris,  1806)  says,  that  Rigord,  in  his 
history  of  Philip  Augustus,  assures  his  readers  "  que  depuis  que  la  vraie  croix  a  6t6 
prise  par  les  Turcs,  les  enfans  n^ont  plus  que  20  ou  28  dents,  au  lieu  quHls  en  avaient 
80  ou  82  auparavant''  Even  in  the  fifteenth  century,  it  was  believed  that  the  num- 
ber of  teeth  had  diminished  from  82  to  22,  or  at  most  24.  See  Sprenael,  Hist,  de  Ut 
Midecine,  vol.  ii.  pp.  481,  482,  Paris,  1816.  Compare  Heeker  on  theBlaek  Death,  pp. 
81, 82,  in  his  learned  work,  JEpidemies  of  the  Middle  Ayes,  published  by  the  Sydenham 
Society. 

^"  In  the  sacred  books  of  the  Scandinavians,  pork  is  represented  as  the  principal 
food,  even  in  heaven.  See  MalUfe  Northern  Antiquities,  p.  106.  It  was  the  chief 
food  of  the  Irish  in  the  twelfth  century :  Ledwieh,  Antiquities  of  Ireland,  Dublin, 
1804,  p.  870 ;  and  also  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  at  an  earlier  period.  Turner's  Hist,  of 
England,  vol.  ill.  p.  22.  In  France  it  was  equally  common,  and  Charlemagne  kept 
in  Bis  forests  immense  droves  of  pin.    Note  in  Esprit  des  Lois,  in  (Euvres  de  Monte^^ 

Suieu,  p.  618.    In  Spain,  those  who  did  not  Uke  pork  were  tried  by  the  Inquisi- 
on  as  suspected  Jews.    Lhrente,  Hist,  de  Plngtiisitum,  voL  i.  pp.  269,  442,  446. 
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no  small  astonishment  that  the  crusaders,  on  returning  from  the 
East,  told  their  countrymen  that  they  had  been  among  a  people 
who,  like  the  Jews,  thought  pork  unclean,  and  refused  to  eat  it. 
But  the  feelings  of  lively  wonder  which  tlus  intelligence  excited, 
were  destroyed  as  soon  as  the  cause  of  the  &ct  was  explained. 
The  subject  was  taken  up  by  Mathew  Paris,  the  most  eminent 
historian  during  the  thirteenth  century,  and  one  of  the  most 
eminent  during  the  Middle  Ages.^'  Tlus  celebrated  writer  in- 
forms us,  that  the  Mohammedans  refiise  to  eat  pork  on  account 
of  a  singular  circumstance  which  happened  to  their  prophet.  It 
appears,  that  Mohammed,  having,  on  one  occasion,  gorged  him- 
self with  food  and  drink  till  he  was  in  a  state  of  insensibility, 
fell  asleep  on  a  dunghill,  and,  in  this  disgraceful  condition,  was 
seen  by  a  litter  of  pigs.  The  pigs  attacked  the  fallen  prophet, 
and  suffocated  him  to  death ;  for  which  reason  his  followers 
abominate  pigs,  and  refuse  to  partake  of  their  flesh. ^^  This 
striking  &ct  explains  one  great  peculiarity  of  the  Mohamme- 
dans;" and  another  fact,  equally  striking,  explains  how  it  was 

Late  in  the  sixteenth  centary,  there  was  a  particular  disease,  said  to  be  caused  by 
the  quantity  of  it  eaten  in  Hungary.  Sprengel,  H%9t.  de  la  Mideeine,  vol.  iiL  p.  93 ; 
and  even  at  present,  the  barbarous  Lettes  are  passionately  fond  of  it.  KohTt  Btu- 
Ha,  pp.  886,  887.  In  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  I  find  that  Philip  II.,  when 
in  England,  generally  dined  on  bacon ;  of  which  he  ate  so  much,  as  frequently  to 
make  himself  very  ill.  See  AmbaaBodei  de  Meaaieurt  de  NoaiUea  en  AngUUrre,  toL 
v.  pp.  240,  241,  edit.  1768.  The  ambassador  writes,  that  Philip  was  "grand  man- 
geur  oultre  mesure,''  and  used  to  consume  Urge  quantities  "  de  lard,  dont  il  faict  le 

{>lu8  souvent  son  principal  repas.*'  In  the  Middle  Ages,  "les  Thuringiens  payaient 
eur  tribut  en  pores,  la  denr6e  la  plus  pr6cieuse  de  leur  pays."  (Euvrta  de  Miehelety 
Tol.  ii.  p.  889. 

^  ^mondi  (Hiat,  dea  Franfaia,  vol.  vii.  pp.  825,  826)  passes  a  high  eulogy  upon 
him ;  and  Mosheim  (EecUnaat,  Hiatory,  vol.  i.  p.  818)  says :  "  Among  the  historians 
(of*  the  thirteenth  century),  the  first  place  is  due  to  Mathew  Paris ;  a  writer  of  the 
highest  merit,  both  in  point  of  knowledge  and  prudence." 

••  Matthcsi  Porta  Hiatoria  Major,  p.  862.  He  concludes  his  account  by  saying, 
"  Unde  adhuc  Saraceni  sues  prs  casteris  animalibus  exosas  habent  et  abominabUes.** 
Mathew  Paris  obtained  his  information  from  a  clergyman,  "  quendam  magni  nominis 
celebrem  praadicatorem."  p.  860.  According  to  Mathew  of  Westminster,  the  pigs 
not  only  suffocated  Mohammed,  but  actually  ate  the  greater  part  of  him :  **  In  max- 
ima parte  a  porcis  corrosum  invenerunt."  Matthoei  Weaimonaat.  Florta  Biatmiarum, 
part  i.  p.  216. 

"'  By  a  singular  contradiction,  the  African  Mohammedans  now  *<  believe  that  a 
great  enmity  subsists  between  hogs  and  Christians."  Mungo  Park*a  Travela,  vol.  i.  p. 
186.  Many  medical  authors  have  supposed  that  pork  is  peculiarly  unwholesome  in 
hot  countries ;  but  this  requires  confirmation :  and  it  is  certain,  that  it  is  recommend- 
ed by  Arabian  physicians,  and  is  more  generally  eaten  both  in  Asia  and  in  Africa 
than  is  usually  believed.  Comp.  Spranget,  Hist,  de  la  Medecine,  vol  ii.  p.  828 ;  Vol' 
«<y»  Voyage  en  Syria,  vol.  L  p.  449 ;  Buchanan' a  Journey  through  the  Myaore,  voL  il 
p.  88,  vol.  iii.  p.  67  ;  Bafflea'  Hiat.^Java,  vol.  u.  p.  5 ;  Mlia'a  mat.  of  Madagascar, 
vol.  i.  pp.'  201,  408,  416 ;  Cook'a  Voyagea,  vol.  ii.  p.  266  ;  Bumea'a  Travela  into  Bok- 
hara, vol.  iii.  p.  141.  As  facts  of  this  sort  are  important  physiologically  and  socially, 
it  is  advisable  that  they  should  be  collected;  and  I  therefore  add,  that  the  North- 
American  Indians  are  said  to  have  "  a  disgus  tfo  rpork."  Journal  of  the  Geog.  Society, 
vol.  XV.  p.  80;  and  that  Dobell  {Travela,  vol.  ii.  p.  260,  8vo,  1880)  says,  "I  believe 
there  is  more  pork  eaten  in  China  than  in  all  the  rest  of  tiie  world  put  together.** 
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that  their  sect  came  into  existence.  For  it  was  well  known,  that 
Mohammed  was  originaUy  a  cardinal,  and  only  became  a  heretic 
because  he  jGeiiled  in  his  design  of  being  elected  pope.^* 

In  regard  to-  the  early  history  of  Christianity,  the  great 
writers  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  particularly  inquisitive;  and 
they  preserved  the  memory  of  events,  of  which  otherwise  we 
should  have  been  entirely  ignorant.  After  Froissart,  the  most 
celebrated  historian  of  the  fourteenth  century  was  certainly 
Mathew  of  Westminster,  with  whose  name,  at  least,  most  read- 
ers are  familiar.  This  eminent  man  directed  his  attention, 
among  other  matters,  to  the  history  of  Judas,  in  order  to  dis- 
cover the  circumstances  under  which  the  character  of  that  arch- 
apostate  was  formed.  His  researches  seem  to  have  been  very 
extensive';  but  their  principal  results  were,  that  Judas,  when  an 
infant,  was  deserted  by  his  parents,  and  exposed  on  an  island 
called  Scarioth,  from  whence  he  received  the  name  of  Judas' 
Iscariot.  To  this  the  historian  adds,  that  after  Judas  grew  up, 
he,  among  other  enormities,  slew  his  own  father,  and  then  mar- 
ried his  own  mother."  The  same  writer,  in  another  part  of  his 
history,  mentions  a  &ct  interesting  to  those  who  study  the  an- 
tiquities of  the  Holy  See.  Some  questions  had  been  raised  as 
to  the  propriety  of  kissing  the  pope's  toe,  and  even  theologians 
had  their  doubts  touching  so  singular  a  ceremony.  But  this 
difficulty  also  was  set  at  rest  by  Mathew  of  Westminster,  who 
explains  the  true  origin  of  the  custom.  He  says,  that  formerly 
it  was  usual  to  kiss  the  hand  of  his  holiness  ;  but  that  towards 
the  end  of  the  eighth  century,  a  certain  lewd  woman,  in  making 
an  offering  to  the  pope,  not  only  kissed  his  hand,  but  also  pressed 
it.  The  pope, — ^his  name  was  Leo, — seeing  the  danger,  cut  oiflF 
his  hand,  and  thus  escaped  the  contamination  to  which  he  had 
been  exposed.  Since  that  time,  the  precaution  has  been  taken 
of  kissing  the  pope's  toe  instead  of  his  hand ;  and,  lest  any  one 
should  doubt  the  accuracy  of  this  account,  the  historian  assures 
us  that  the  hand,  which  had  been  cut  off  five  or  six  hundred 
years  before,  still  existed  in  Borne,  and  was  indeed  a  standing 
miracle,  since  it  was  preserved  in  the  Lateran  in  its  original 
state,  free  from  corruption. ''^     And  as  some  readers  might  wish 

"  This  idea,  which  wu  a  fayourite  one  in  the  Middle  Ages,  is  said  to  have  been  a 
Sabbinical  invention.  See  Lettrea  de  Gni  Fatin^  vol.  iii.  p.  127 :  "  que  Mahomet,  le 
firax  prophdte,  avait  M  cardinal ;  et  que,  par  d^pit  de  n^aToir  M  pape,  11  s*6toit  fait 
h^r^ttarqae.** 

"*  See  the  ample  details  in  Matthan  Westmotiatt.  Fhres  HUtcriarumy  part  i.  pp. 
84(,  87  ;  and  at  p.  88,  "  Judas  matrem  suam  uzorem  duxerat,  et  qudd  patrem  suum 
ocdderat.* 

**  This  took  place  in  the  year  798.  MaUhcn  Wetimoiuui.  Flor€»  EUlori(trwn% 
part  L  p.  298.  The  historian  thus  concludes  his  relation :  **  Et  statutum  est  nuno 
qa6d  namqoam  extunc  manus  Paptt  ab  offerentibus  deoscularetur,  sed  pes.    Ciaa 
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to  be  infomied  respecting  the  Lateran  itself^  where  the  hand  was 
kept,  this  also  is  considered  by  the  historian,  in  another  part  of 
his  great  work,  where  he  traces  it  back  to  the  emperor  Nero. 
For  it  is  said  that  this  wicked  persecutor  of  the  fiuth,  on  one 
occasion,  vomited  a  frog  covered  with  blood,  which  he  believed 
to  be  his  own  progeny,  and  therefore  caused  to  be  shut  up  in  a 
vault,  where  it  remained  hidden  for  some  time.  Now,  in  the 
Latin  language,  IcUente  means  hidden,  and  rana  means  a  frog; 
so  that,  by  putting  these  two  words  together,  we  have  the  origin 
of  the  Lateran,  which,  in  fact,  was  built  where  the  frog  was 
found. »« 

It  would  be  easy  to  fill  volumes  with  similar  notions  ;  all  of 
which  were  devoutly  believed  in  those  ages  of  darkness,  or,  as  they 
have  been  well  called.  Ages  of  Faith.  Those,  indeed,  were  golden 
days  for  the  ecclesiastical  profession,  since  the  credulity  of  men 
had  reached  a  Height  which  seemed  to  ensure  to  the  clergy  a  long 
and  universal  dominion.  How  the  prospects  of  the  church  were 
subsequently  darkened,  and  how  the  human  reason  began  to  re- 
bel, will  be  related  in  another  part  of  this  Introduction,  where  I 
shall  endeavour  to  trace  the  rise  of  that  secular  and  sceptical 
spirit  to  which  European  civilization  owes  its  origin.  But  before 
closing  the  present  chapter,  it  may  be  well  to  give  a  few  more 
illustrations  of  the  opinions  held  in  the  Middle  Ages ;  and  for 
this  purpose,  I  will  select  the  two  historical  accounts,  which,  of 
all  others,  were  the  most  popular,  exercised  most  influence,  and 
were  most  universally  believed. 

The  histories  to  which  I  refer  are  those  of  Arthur  and  Charle- 
magne ;  both  of  which  bear  the  names  of  dignitaries  of  the  church, 
and  were  received  with  the  respect  due  to  their  illustrious  au- 
thors. That  concerning  Charlemagne  is  called  the  chronicle  of 
Turpin,  and  purports  to  be  written  by  Turpin,  archbishop  of 
Bheims,  a  Mend  of  the  emperor,  and  his  companion  in  war.^* 
From  some  passages  it  contains,  there  is  reason  to  think  that  it 

ftnte  fUerat  consuetado  qu6d  manuB,  non  pes,  deoscularetur.  In  hvjua  miraculi 
memoriam  reserratur  adhuc  manus  abscissa  in  thesauro  lateranensi,  quam  dominus 
custodit  incorraptam  ad  laudem  matris  antdJ* 

**  " Ita  ut  Nero  se  puero  grayidum  existimaret Tandem  dolore  nimio 

vezatns,  medicis  ait :  Accelerate  tempus  partus,  quia  languore  yix  anhelitum  habeo 
respirandi.    Tunc  ipsum  ad  Tomitum  impotionaverunt,  et  ranam  visu  terribilem, 

humoribus  infectam,  et  sanguine  edidit  cruentatam Unde  et  pars  ilia  civitatis, 

ut  all  qui  dlcunt,  ubi  rana  latuerat,  Lateranum  A  latente  rana,  nomen  accepiL"  MaUkati 
Wutmanast.  part  i.  p.  98.  Compare  the  account  given  by  Roger  of  Hoveden,  of  a 
woman  who  Tomited  two  toads.  Script,  pott  Bedam^  p.  467  rev.  In  the  Middle  Agea 
there  were  many  superstitions  respecting  these  animals,  and  they  appear  to  have 
been  used  by  heralds  as  marks  of  degradation.  See  Lankenter'i  MemoriaU  of  Haw, 
p.  197. 

••  " Ego  Turplnus  in  valle  Caroli  loco  pnefato,  astante  rege,"  &c.  J)e  VUa 

Oaroli  Magni^  p.  74,  edit.  OiampL 
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was  really  oompoaed  at  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  oentuiy  ;"^ 
hut,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  men  were  not  nice  in  these  matters,  and 
no  one  was  likely  to  dispute  its  authenticity.  Indeed,  the  name 
of  an  archbishop  of  Bheims  was  sufficient  recommendation  ;  and 
we  find  accordingly,  that  in  the  year  1122  it  received  the  formal 
approbation  of  the  pope  ;^^  and  that  Vincent  de  Beauvais,  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  writers  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
tutor  to  the  sons  of  Louis  IX.,  mentions  it  as  a  work  of  value, 
and  as  being  the  principal  authority  for  the  reign  of  Charle- 
magne.^' 

A  book  thus  generally  read,  and  sanctioned  by  such  compe- 
tent judges,  must  be  a  tolerable  standard  for  testing  the  knowl- 
edge and  opinions  of  those  times.  On  this  account,  a  short  no- 
tice of  it  will  be  useful  for  our  present  purpose,  as  it  will  enable 
us  to  understand  the  extreme  slowness  with  which  history  has 
improved,  and  the  almost  imperceptible  steps  by  which  it  ad- 
vanced, until  fresh  life  was  breathed  into  it  by  the  great  thinkers 
of  the  eighteenth  century. 

In  the  Chronicle  of  Turpin,  we  are  informed  that  the  invasion 
of  Spain  by  Charlemagne  took  place  in  consequence  of  the  direct 
instigation  of  St.  James,  the  brother  of  8t.  John.'^  The  apostle, 
being  the  cause  of  the  attack,  adopted  measures  to  secure  its 
success.  When  Charlemagne  besieged  Pamplona,  that  city  made 
an  obstinate  resistance  ;  but  as  soon  as  prayers  were  offered  up 
by  the  invaders,  the  walls  suddenly  fell  to  the  ground.*'  After 
this,  the  emperor  rapidly  overran  the  whole  country,  almost  anni- 
lulated  the  Mohammedans,  and  built  innumerable  churches. ** 

^  Turner  (Hittory  of  England^  toI.  yiI.  pp.  256-268)  has  attempted  to  prove  that 
it  was  written  by  Galixtus  II. ;  but  his  arguments,  though  ingenious  and  learned, 
are  not  decisive.  Warton  (Hiti.  Eng.  Poetry^  vol.  i.  p.  128)  says  it  was  composed 
about  1110. 

**  The  pope  *'  statuit  historiam  Sancti  Oaroli  descriptam  a  beato  Turpino  RemensI 
Archiepiscopo  esse  authenticam.'*   Note  m  TSimer^  voL  viL  p.  250. 

"  In  his  famous  Speculum,  "  ii  recommande  sp6cialement  les  6tudes  historiques, 
dont  il  parait  que  U  plupart  de  ses  contemporuus  m^connaissaient  TutiUt^ ;  mais 
lorsqu^il  indlque  les  sources  oii  il  pulsera  ce  genre  d'instruction,  c'est  Turpin  qu'il 
d^signe  comme  le  principal  historien  de  Charlemagne."  Hutoire  Littkrair$  de  la 
France,  vol.  xviii.  p.  474,  Paris,  1886,  4to ;  see  also  p.  517 ;  and  on  its  influence  in 
Spain,  see  Tleknor'e  History  of  Spanish  Literature,  vol.  t  pp.  222«  228. 

**  CaroU  Magni  Htetoria,  edit.  Ciampi,  pp.  8-5. 

*'  " Muri  coUapri  funditus  corruerunt."  De  Vita  Carod,  p.  5.    On  this, 

Ciampi,  in  his  notes  on  Turpin,  gravely  says  (pp.  94,  95):  **  Questo  &tto  della  press 
di  Pamplona  d  reso  maraviglioso  per  U  subitanea  caduta  delle  mura,  a  somigliansa 
delle  mura  di  Gerico."  This  reminds  me  of  a  circumstance  mentioned  by  Monconys, 
who,  on  visiting  Oxford  in  1663,  was  shown  a  horn  which  was  preserved  in  that 
ancient  city,  because  it  was  said  to  be  made  in  the  same  way  as  that  bv  which  the 
walls  of  Jericho  were  blown  down :  **  Les  Juifs  tiennent  que  leurs  anc&res  se  ser- 
virent  de  pareiUes  pour  abbatre  les  murailles  de  Jerico."  Voyages  de  Monconys,  voL 
ilL  p.  95,  edit.  Paris,  1695. 

**  Ik  Vita  Carolif  cap.  v.  pp.  11, 12;  is  headed  "De  eodesiis  quas  Carolus 
fecit** 
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Bat  the  lesouices  of  Satan  are  inexhaustible.  On  the  aide  of 
the  enemjy  a  giant  now  appeared,  whose  name  was  Fenacnte, 
and  who  was  descended  fiom  Groliath  of  okL''  This  Fenacnte 
was  the  most  formidable  opponent  the  Christians  had  yet  en- 
ooontered.  His  strength  was  equal  to  that  of  forty  men  ;**  hia 
ta^ce  measured  one  cubit ;  his  arms  and  legs  four  culnts ;  hia 
total  height  was  twenty  cubits.  Against  him  Charlemagne  sent 
the  most  eminent  warriors ;  but  they  were  easily  disomnfited  by 
the  giant ;  of  whose  prodigious  force  some  idea  may  be  formed 
from  the  fikct,  that  the  length  even  of  his  fingers  was  tluee  palms.** 
The  Christians  were  filled  with  consternation.  In  Tain  did  more 
than  twenty  chosen  men  advance  against  the  giant ;  not  one  re- 
turned from  the  field  ;  Fenacute  took  them  all  under  his  arms, 
and  carried  them  off  into  captivity.**  At  length  the  celebrated  Or- 
lando came  forward,  and  challenged  him  to  mortal  combat  An 
obstinate  fight  ensued  ;  and  the  Christian,  not  meeting  with  the 
success  he  expected,  engaged  his  adveisaiy  in  a  theological  dis- 
cussion.*^ Here  the  Pagan  was  easQy  defeated ;  and  Orlando, 
warmed  by  the  controversy,  pressed  on  his  enemy,  smote  the 
giant  with  his  sword,  and  dealt  him  a  fiital  wound.  After  this, 
the  last  hope  of  the  Mohammedans  was  extinct ;  the  Christian 
arms  had  finally  triumphed,  and  Charlemagne  divided  Spain 
among  those  gallant  followers  who  had  aided  him  in  effecting  its 
conquest*' 

On  the  history  of  Arthur,  the  Middle  Ages  possessed  informa- 
tion equally  authentic.  Different  accounts  had  been  circulated 
respecting  this  celebrated  king  ;**  but  their  comparative  value 
was  stiU  unsettled,  when,  early  in  the  twelfth  century,  the  sub- 
ject attracted  the  attention  of  Geoffirey,  the  well-known  Arch- 
deacon of  Monmouth.  This  eminent  man,  in  a.  D.  1147,  published 
the  result  of  his  inquiries,  in  a  work  which  he  called  History  of 
the  Britons J^^    In  this  book,  he  takes  a  comprehensive  view  of 

**  *'  Gig&s  nomine  Ferracutas,  qui  fait  de  genere  Goliat."  De  Vita  Caroli,  p.  89. 

^  "  Vim  xL  fortiam  po8sideb«t."  p.  89. 

**  **Enit  enim  status  ejus  qoad  cnbitis  xx.,  facies  erat  longa  qoaa  nmos  cubiti, 
el  nasufl  illius  uniiu  palmi  mensurati,  et  brachia  et  cnira  ^oa  quatuor  cubitoram 
erani,  et  digiti  ejus  tribiu  palmis."  p.  40. 

••  De  Vita  Caroli,  p.  40.  "  Ibid.  pp.  48-47. 

**  Ibid.  p.  52.  On  the  twelve  peers  of  Chariemagne,  in  connexion  with  Torpin, 
lee  Bitmondi^  Biai.  de§  Fran^aitj  vol.  t.  pp.  246,  537,  538,  toL  tI.  p.  584. 

**  The  Weleh,  however,  accused  Gildaa  of  having  thrown  hia  history  ^*into  the 
aea."  Palaraife'9  Afufio-aoMm  Comnumwealth,  toL  i.  p.  458.  The  industrious  Sharon 
Tamer  (Hitt.  of  England,  vol.  i.  pp.  282-295)  has  collected  a  great  deal  of  evidence 
respecting  Arthur ;  of  whose  existence  he,  of  course,  entertains  no  doubt.  Indeed, 
at  p.  292,  be  gives  us  an  account  of  the  discovery,  in  the  twelfth  century,  of  Arthur's 
body! 

"•  In  7\tmer'9  Hitt,  of  Englandy  vol.  viL  pp.  269,  270,  it  is  said  to  have  appeared 
in  1128 ;  but  Mr.  Wright  (Biog,  Brit,  LU.  vol  iL  p.  144)  seems  to  have  proved  that 
the  real  date  is  1147. 
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the  whole  question ;  and  not  only  relates  the  life  of  Arthur,  bat 
also  traces  the  circumstances  which  prepared  the  way  for  the 
appearance  of  that  great  conqueror.  In  regard  to  the  actions  of 
Arthur^  the  historian  was  singularly  fortunate,  inasmuch  as  the 
materials  necessary  for  that  part  of  his  subject  were  collected  by 
Walter  Archdeacon  of  Oxfoid,  who  was  a  friend  of  Geoffrey,  and 
who,  like  him,  took  great  interest  in  the  study  of  history.*'*  The 
work  is,  therefore,  the  joint  composition  of  the  two  archdeacons ; 
and  is  entitled  to  respect,  not  only  on  this  account,  but  also  be- 
cause it  was  one  of  the  most  popidar  of  all  the  productions  of  the 
Middle  Ages. 

The  earlier  part  of  this  great  history  is  occupied  with  the  re- 
sult of  those  researches  which  the  Archdeacon  of  Monmouth  had 
made  into  the  state  of  Britain  before  the  accession  of  Arthur. 
With  this  we  are  not  so  much  concerned ;  though  it  may  be 
mentioned,  that  the  archdeacon  ascertained  that,  after  the  cap- 
ture of  Troy,  Ascanius  fled  from  the  city,  and  begat  a  son,  who 
became  fether  to  Brutus. »"«  In  those  days,  England  was  peopled 
by  giants,  all  of  whom  were  slain  by  Brutus ;  who,  having  ex- 
tirpated the  entire  race,  built  London,  settled  the  affairs  of  the 
country,  and  called  it,  after  himself,  by  the  name  of  Britain.*" 
The  archdeacon  proceeds  to  relate  the  actions  of  a  long  line  of 
kings  who  succeeded  Brutus,  most  of  whom  were  remarkable  for 
their  abilities,  and  some  were  famous  for  the  prodigies  which  oc- 
curred in  their  time.  Thus,  during  the  government  of  Bivallo, 
it  rained  blood  for  three  consecutive  days  ;*«^  and  when  Morvidus 
was  on  the  throne,  the  coasts  were  infested  by  a  horrid  sea-mon- 
ster, which,  having  devoured  innumerable  persons,  at  length 
swallowed  the  king  himself.*®' 

These  and  similar  matters  are  related  by  the  Archdeacon  of 
Monmouth  as  the  fruit  of  his  own  inquiries ;  but  in  the  subse- 

'**  Geoffrey  says,  <'AOualtero  Ozinefordeimi  in  multis  hifltoriis  peritiwimo  viro 
audivit "  (r.  e,  iUe  Geoifrey)  '*  vili  licet  stylo,  breriter  tamen  propalabit,  quas  proelia 
inclytus  ille  rex  post  Tlctoriam  istam,  in  Britanniam  reversus,  cum  nepote  suo  com- 
miserit."  Oalfndi  Manumetenns  Hittoria  Britonum,  lib.  xi.  sec.  i.  p.  200.  And  in 
the  dedication  to  the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  p.  1,  he  says,  "  Walterus  Oxinefordensis 
archidiaconus,  Tir  in  orutorla  arte  atque  in  exoticis  historiis  eruditus.*'  Compare 
MtUthai  Westmowut.  FIotm  Sittoriarum,  port  i.  p.  248. 

*•■  Oalfredi  Historia  Britonum,  pp.  8,  4. 

^  **  Erat  tunc  nomen  insuls  Albion,  quae  a  nemine,  exceptis  paucis  gigantibus, 

inhabitabatur Denique  Brutus  de  nomine  suo  insulam  Britanniam,  sociosque 

suos  Britones  appellat.*^     Oalf,  Hvft,  BrUonum^  p.  20. 

'**  "  In  tempore  ejus  tribus  diebus  cecidit  pluvia  sanguinea,  et  muscarum  affluen- 
tia ;  quibus  homines  moriebantur.'*    Hul.  Brit.  p.  86. 

^  "  Advenerat  namque  ex  partibus  Hibemici  maris  inaudits  feritatis  bellua,  quss 
incolas  maritimos  sine  intermissione  derorabat.  Gumque  fama  aures  ejus  attigisset, 
accessit  ipse  ad  illam,  et  solus  cum  sola  congressos  est.  At  cum  omnia  tela  sua  in 
illam  in  ranum  consumpsisset,  acceleravit  monstrum  iUud,  et  apertis  fancibus  ipsom 
Tdut  pisciculum  devorayit.*'    Hist,  Brit,  p.  61. 
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qneat  accoimt  of  Arthur,  he  was  aided  hy  his  firiend  the  Arch- 
deacon of  OxfonL  The  two  aichdeacons  infonn  their  readerH, 
that  King  Arthur  owed  his  existence  to  a  magical  contrivaiice 
of  Merlin,  the  celehiated  wizard ;  the  particnlars  of  which  they 
relate  with  a  minuteness  which,  considering  the  sacred  character 
of  the  historians,  is  rather  renuukable.***  The  subsequent  ao- 
tioDS  of  Arthur  did  not  belie  his  supernatural  origin.  His  mi^t 
nothing  was  able  to  withstand.  He  slew  an  immense  number  of 
Saxons ;  he  overran  Norway,  invaded  Craul,  fixed  his  court  at 
Paris,  and  made  preparations  to  effect  the  ccmquest  of  all  Eu- 
rope.**^ He  engaged  two  giants  in  single  combat,  and  killed 
them  both.  One  of  these  giants,  who  inhabited  tiie  Mount  of  St. 
Michael,  was  the  terror  of  the  whole  country,  and  destroyed  all 
the  soldiers  sent  against  him,  except  those  he  took  prisoners,  in 
order  to  eat  them  while  they  were  yet  alive.i'^  But  he  feU  a 
victim  to  the  prowess  of  Arthur ;  as  also  did  another  giant,  named 
Bitho,  who  was,  if  possible,  stiU  more  formidable.  For  Bitho, 
not  content  with  warring  on  men  of  the  meaner  sort,  actually 
clothed  himself  in  furs  which  were  entirely  made  of  the  beards 
of  the  kings  he  had  kiUed.>'* 

Such  were  the  statements  which,  under  the  name  of  history, 
were  laid  before  the  world  in  the  twelfth  century;  and  that,  too, 
not  by  obscure  writers,  but  by  high  dignitaries  of  the  church. 
Nor  was  any  thing  wanting  by  which  the  success  of  the  work 
might  be  ensured.  Its  vouchers  were  the  Archdeacon  of  Mon- 
mouth, and  the  Archdeacon  of  Oxford;  it  was  dedicated  to 
Bobert  Earl  of  Gloucester,  the  son  of  Henry  I.;  and  it  was  con* 
sidered  so  important  a  contribution  to  the  national  literature, 
that  its  principal  author  was  raised  to  the  bishopric  of  Asaph, — 
a  preferment' which  he  is  said  to  owe  to  his  success  in  investi- 
gating the  annals  of  English  history.*^'  A  book  thus  stamped 
with  every  possible  mark  of  approbation,  is  surely  no  bad  meas- 
ure of  the  age  in  which  it  was  admired.  Indeed,  the  feeling 
was  so  universal,  that,  during  several  centuries,  there  are  not 

^  The  particulara  of  the  intrigue  are  in  Oalf.  HUt.  Brit.  pp.  161,  152.  For 
infonnation  respecting  Merlin,  tsee  also  Mattfuei  Watmonatt.  JPUnres  HUtoriarum^ 
part  i.  pp.  161,  162 ;  and  Naude,  Apologie  pour  Us  Grand  If<mme$^  pp.  808, 809, 818, 
819,  edit.  Amsterdam,  1712. 

^  Hist.  Britonum^  pp.  167-170 ;  a  brilliant  chapter. 

^  *^Sed  et  plares  oapiebat  quos  semivivos  deTorabat.**    Sist.  Brit.  p.  181. 

^  "  Hie  namque  ex  barbie  regum  quos  peremerat,  fecerat  sibi  pelles,  et  manda- 
Terat  Arturo  ut  barbam  suam  diligenter  excoriaret,  atque  excoriatam  sibi  dirigeret : 
at  quemadmodum  ipse  ceteris  prsserat  regibus,  ita  quoque  in  honorem  q'os  ceteris 
barbis  ipaam  soperponerct.^     Oalf.  Hist.  Brit.  p.  184. 

'**  **  It  was  parti  J,  perhaps,  the  reputation  of  this  book,  which  procured  its  author 
the  bishoprio  of  Asaph  "  Life  of  (Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  in  Wrights  Biop.  Brit. 
Lit.  vol.  u.  p.  144,  8to,  1846.  According  to  the  Welsh  writers,  he  was  Bishop  of 
Uandaif.    See  Stephens's  Literature  of  the  Kymry^  8to,  1849,  p.  828. 
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more  than  two  or  three  iziBtances  of  any  critic  taspectii^  its  ac- 
curacy."^ A  Latin  abridgment  of  it  was  published  by  the  well- 
known  historian,  Alfred  of  Beverley ;"'  and,  in  order  that  it 
might  be  more  generally  known,  it  was  trandated  into  English 
by  Layamon,"'  and  into  Anglo-Norman,  first  by  Gaimar,  and 
afterwards  by  Wace;*>^  ssealous  men,  who  were  anxious  that  the 
important  truths  it  contained  should  be  diffiised  as  widely  as  cir- 
cumstances would  allow. 

It  will  hardly  be  necessary  that  I  should  adduce  further  evi- 
dence of  the  way  in  which  history  was  written  during  the  Middle 
Ages  ;  for  the  preceding  specimens  have  not  been  taken  at  ran- 
dom, but  have  been  selected  from  the  ablest  and  most  celebrated 
authors;  and  as  such,  present  a  very  fatvourable  type  of  the 
knowledge  and  judgment  of  Europe  in  those  days.  In  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries,  there  appeared,  for  the  first  time, 
fisunt  signs  of  an  approaching  change;"'  but  this  improvement 
was  not  very  marked  until  late  in  the  sixteenth  century,  or  even 
early  in  the  seventeenth.  The  principal  steps  of  this  interesting 
movement  will  be  traced  in  another  part  of  the  Introduction, 
when  I  shall  show,  that  although  in  the  seventeenth  century  the 
prepress  was  unmistakable,  there  was  no  attempt  to  take  a  com- 

"*  Mr.  Wright  {Biog.  Brit.  Lit.  toI.  ii.  p.  146)  says:  "Within  a  century  after 
its  firot  publication,  it  was  generally  adopted  by  writers  on  English  history ;  and  dur- 
ing seyeral  centuries,  only  one  or  two  rare  instances  occur  of  persons  who  yentured 
to  speak  against  its  yeracity.**  And  Sir  Henry  EUis  says  of  Polydore  Vergil,  who 
wrote  early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  "  For  the  repudiation  of  Geoffrey  of  Monraouth^s 
lustory,  Polydore  Vergil  was  considered  almost  as  a  man  deprived  of  reason.  Such 
were  the  prejudices  of  the  time.**  Folydon  VergiTB  Enaluh  Hut.  vol.  i.  p.  x.  edit. 
EUis,  1846,  4to.  See  also,  on  its  popularity,  Lappenberg**  IRwt.  of  th$  Anglo-Sawm 
King9^  yol.  i.  p.  102.  In  the  seventeenth  century,  which  was  the  first  sceptical  centu- 
ry in  Europe,  men  began  to  open  their  eyes  on  these  matters ;  and  Boyle,  for  exam- 
lie,  elasses  together  "  the  fabulous  labour^  of  Hercules,  and  exptoits  of  Arthur  of 
Britain.**    BoyUi  TTorib,  vol.  iy.  p.  426. 

>«  WrighC9  Biog.  Brit.  LU.  vol.  ii.  p.  166 ;  Tumer^M  Hut.  of  England,  yoL  yii. 
p.  282. 

^^  Accor^ng  to  Mr.  Wright  {Bioq.  Brit.  vol.  iL  p.  489),  it  was  translated  through 
the  medium  of  Wace.  But  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say,  that  Layamon  made 
the  absurdities  of  Geoffrey  the  basis  of  his  work,  rather  than  translated  them ;  for 
he  amplifies  16,000  lines  of  Wace*8  Brvt  into  82,000  of  his  own  jargon.  See  Sir  F. 
MaddefC*  Frtfaee  to  Zayamon^t  Brut^  Svo,  1847,  vol.  i.  p.  xiii.  I  cannot  refrain  from 
bearing  testimony  to  the  great  philological  value  of  this  work  of  Layamon*s,  by  the 
publication  of  which  its  accomplished  editor  has  made  an  important  contribution 
towards  the  study  of  the  history  of  the  English  language.  So  far,  however,  as 
Layamon  is  concerned,  we  can  only  contemplate  with  wonder  an  age  of  which  he 
waa  considered  an  ornament. 

1"  Wrighf9  Biog.  Brit.  LU.  vol  it  p.  161,  207  ;  H€JiXisaC%  Literature  of  Europe, 
vol.  1.  p.  36. 

'^  Of  which  Froissart  is  the  earliest  instance ;  since  he  is  the  first  who  took  a 
secular  view  of  affairs,  lUl  the  preceding  historians  being  essentially  theological.  In 
Spain,  too,  we  find,  late  in  the  fourteenth  century,  a  poUtical  spirit  beginning  to  ap- 
pear among  historians.  See  the  remarks  on  Ayah^  in  Ticknor^B  Hiit.  of  Bpanuh 
LU.  vol  i.  pp.  166, 166 ;  where,  however,  Mr.  Ticknor  represents  Froissart  as  more 
vmroridly  &an  he  really  was. 
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piehensive  view  of  history  until  nearly  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century;  when  the  subject  was  studied,  first  by  the 
great  French  thinkers,  then  by  one  or  two  of  the  Scotch,  and, 
some  years  later,  by  the  Germans.  This  reformation  of  lustOTy 
was  connected,  as  I  shall  point  out,  with  other  intellectual 
changes,  which  corresponded  to  it,  and  which  affected  the  social 
relations  of  all  the  principal  countries  of  Europe.  But,  without 
anticipating  what  will  be  found  in  another  part  of  this  volume, 
it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  not  only  was  no  history  written  before 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  but  that  the  state  of  society 
was  such  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  one  to  be  written.  The 
knowledge  of  Europe  was  not  yet  ripe  enough  to  enable  it  to  be 
successfully  applied  to  the  study  of  past  events.  For  we  are  not 
to  suppose  that  the  deficiencies  of  the  early  historians  were  caused 
by  a  lack  of  natural  abilities.  The  average  intellect  of  men  is 
probably  always  the  same  ;  but  the  pressure  exercised  on  them 
by  society  is  constantly  varying.  It  was,  therefore,  the  general 
condition  of  society,  which,  in  former  days,  compelled  even  the 
ablest  writers  to  beUeve  the  most  childish  absurdities.  Until 
that  condition  was  altered,  the  existence  of  history  was  impossi- 
ble, because  it  was  impossible  to  find  any  one  who  knew  what 
was  most  important  to  relate,  what  to  reject,  and  what  to 
believe. 

The  consequence  was,  that  even  when  history  was  studied  by 
men  of  such  eminent  abilities  as  Macchiavelli  and  Bodin,  they 
could  turn  it  to  no  better  account  than  to  use  it  as  a  vehicle  for 
political  speculations  ;  and  in  none  of  their  works  do  we  find  the 
least  attempt  to  rise  to  generalizations  large  enough  to  include 
all  the  social  phenomena.  The  same  remark  applies  to  Comines, 
who,  though  inferior  to  Macchiavelli  and  Bodin,  was  an  observer 
of  no  ordinary  acuteness,  and  certainly  displays  a  rare  sagacity  in 
his  estimation  of  particular  characters.  But  this  was  due  to  his 
own  intellect ;  while  the  age  in  which  he  lived  made  him  super- 
stitious, and,  for  the  larger  purposes  of  history,  miserably  short- 
sighted. His  shortsightedness  is  strikingly  shown  in  his  utter 
ignorance  of  that  great  intellectual  movement,  which,  in  his  own 
time,  was  rapidly  overthrowing  the  feudal  institutions  of  the 
Middle  Ages  ;  but  to  which  he  never  once  alludes,  reserving  his 
attention  for  those  trivial  political  intrigues  in  the  relation  of 
which  he  believed  history  to  consist."*     As  to  his  superstition,  it 

"'  On  this,  Arnold  says,  truly  enough,  "  Comines's  Memoirs  are  striking  from 
their  perfect  unconsciousness :  the  knell  of  the  Middle  Ages  had  been  already  sound- 
ed, yet  Comiues  has  no  other  nodons  than  such  as  they  had  tended  to  foster ;  he 
describes  their  events,  their  characters,  their  relations,  as  if  they  were  to  continQe 
for  centuries.**  AmMa  Lecture*  on  Modem  Hiaiory^  p.  118.  To  this  I  may  add, 
that  whenever  Comines  has  occasion  to  mention  the  lower  classes,  which  is  Tcry 
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would  be  idle  to  give  many  instances  of  that ;  since  no  man 
could  live  in  the  fifteenth  century  without  having  his  mind  en- 
feebled by  the  universal  credulity.  It  may,  however,  be  observed, 
that  though  he  was  personally  acquainted  with  statesmen  and 
diplomatists,  and  had,  therefore,  the  fullest  opportunity  of  seeing 
how  enterprises  of  the  fidrest  promise  are  constantly  ruined, 
merely  by  the  incapacity  of  those  who  undertake  them,  he,  on 
all  important  occasions,  ascribes  such  failure,  not  to  the  real 
cause,  but  to  the  immediate  interference  of  the  Deity.  So 
marked,  and  so  irresistible,  was  the  tendency  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  that  this  eminent  politician,  a  man  of  the  world,  and 
well  skUled  in  the  arts  of  life,  deliberately  asserts  that  battles 
are  lost,  not  because  the  army  is  ill  supplied,  nor  because  the 
campaign  is  ill  conceived,  nor  because  the  general  is  incompe- 
tent ;  but  because  the  people  or  their  prince  are  wicked,  and 
Providence  seeks  to  punish  them.  For,  says  Comines,  war  is  a 
great  mystery ;  and  being  used  by  God  as  the  means  of  accom- 
plishing his  wishes.  He  gives  victory,  sometimes  to  one  side, 
sometimes  to  the  other.*^^  Hence,  too,  disturbances  occur  in  the 
state,  solely  by  divine  disposition ;  and  they  never  would  hap- 
pen, except  that  princes  or  kingdoms,  having  become  prosper- 
ous, forget  the  source  from  which  their  prosperity  proceeded." « 

Such  attempts  as  these,  to  make  politics  a  mere  branch  of 
theology,"*  are  characteristic  of  the  time ;  and  they  are  the  more 

rarelj  the  case,  he  speaks  of  them  with  great  contempt.  See  two  striking  bstances 
in  Memcirea  de  Philippe  de  (7omtfM«,  vol.  ii.  pp.  277,  287,  edit.  Paris,  1826. 

^"  He  says,  that  a  field  of  battle  is  *^an  des  accomplissemens  des  ceuvres  que 
Dieu  a  commenc^es  aucimes  fois  par  petites  mouyetez  et  occasions,  et  en  donnant  la 
yictoire  aucimes  fois  k  Tun,  et  aucunes  fois  k  Tautre ;  et  est  cecy  myst^re  si  grand, 
que  les  royaumes  et  grandes  seigneuries  en  prennent  aucunes  fois  fins  et  desolations, 
et  les  aatres  accroissement,  et  commencement  de  r^gner.**  Mhn.  de  Ccmineij  yoL  L 
pp.  861,  862.  Respecting  the  wanton  inyaaon  of  Italy,  he  says,  that  the  expedi- 
tion might  have  been  easily  ruined  if  the  enemy  had  thought  of  poisoning  the  wells 
or  the  food;  "  mais  ils  n>  eussent  point  failly,  s*ils  y  eussent  Toulu  essayer ;  mais  B 
est  de  croire  que  nostre  sauveur  et  r^dempteur  J6sus-Christ  leur  ostoit  leur  youloir." 
vol.  iii.  p.  154.  So,  he  adds,  p.  166,  "  pour  conclure  Tarticle,  semble  que  nostre 
seigneur  J^sus-Christ  ut  voulu  que  toute  la  gloire  du  voyage  ait  est6  attribute  k 
luy."  Compare  the  IfuiUute$  of  TImoiir,  p.  7  ;  an  instructive  combination  of  super- 
stition and  ferocity. 

>>"  "  Mais  mon  advis  est  que  cela  ne  se  fait  que  par  disposition  divine ;  car  quand 
les  princes  ou  royaumes  ont  est^  en  mnde  prosp6rit6  ou  richesscs,  et  ils  ont  mescon- 
noissance  dont  proc^de  telle  grace,  Dieu  leur  dresse  un  ennemi  ou  ennemie,  dont  nul 
ne  se  douteroit,  comme  vous  pouvez  voir  par  les  rois  nommez  en  la  Bible,  et  par  cc 
que  puis  peu  d*ann6cs  en  avez  veu  en  cette  Angleterre,  et  en  cette  maison  de  Bour- 
gogne  et  autres  lieux  que  avez  veu  et  voyez  toue  les  jours.*'  Mem  de  Cominee^  vol. 
1.  pp.  888,  889.  See  also  his  remarks  on  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  vol.  ii.  p.  179 ;  and 
in  particular,  his  extraordinary  digression,  livre  v.  chap,  xviii.  voL  ii.  pp.  290-298. 

*"  Dr.  Lingard  (IRat  of  England,  vol.  i.  p.  867)  says,  "From  the  doctrine  of  a 
saperintending  providence,  the  piety  of  our  ancestors  had  drawn  a  rash  but  very 
convenient  inference,  that  success  is  an  Indication  of  the  Divine  will,  and  that,  of 
eonrse,  to  resist  a  victorious  competitor,  is  to  resist  the  judgment  of  heaven:**  see 
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interesting,  as  the  work  of  a  man  of  great  ability,  and  of  one, 
too,  who  had  grown  old  in  the  experience  of  public  life.  When 
views  of  this  sort  were  advocated,  not  by  a  monk  in  his  cloister, 
but  by  a  distinguished  statesman,  well  versed  in  public  affairs, 
we  may  easily  imagine  what  was  the  average  intellectual  condi- 
tion of  those  who  were  every  way  his  inferiors.  It  is  but  too 
evident,  that  from  them  nothing  could  be  expected  ;  and  that 
many  steps  had  yet  to  be  taken,  before  Europe  could  emerge 
from  the  superstition  in  which  it  was  sunk,  and  break  through 
those  grievous  impediments  which  hindered  its  future  progress. 

But  though  much  remained  to  be  done,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  movement  onward  was  uninterrupted,  and  that,  even 
while  Comines  was  writing,  there  were  unequivocal  symptoms  of 
a  great  and  decisive  change.  Still,  they  were  only  indications 
of  what  was  approaching ;  and  about  a  hundred  years  elapsed, 
after  his  death,  before  the  progress  was  apparent  in  the  whole  of 
its  results.  For,  though  the  Protestant  Beformation  was  a  con- 
sequence of  this  progress,  it  was  for  some  time  unfavourable  to 
it,  by  encouraging  the  ablest  men  in  the  discussion  of  questions 
inaccessible  to  human  reason,  and  thus  diverting  them  from  sub- 
jects in  which  their  efforts  would  have  been  available  for  the 
general  purposes  of  civilization.  Hence  we  find  that  little  was 
really  accomplished  until  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when, 
as  we  shall  see  in  the  next  two  chapters,  the  theological  fervour 
b^an  to  subside  in  England  and  France,  and  the  way  was  pre- 
pared for  that  purely  secular  philosophy,  of  which  Bacon  and 
Descartes  were  the  exponents,  but  by  no  means  the  creators.*'^ 
This  epoch  belongs  to  the  seventeenth  century,  and  from  it  we 
may  date  the  intellectual  regeneration  of  Europe ;  just  as  from 
the  eighteenth  century  we  may  date  its  social  regeneration.  But 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  credulity 
was  still  universal,  since  it  affected  not  merely  the  lowest  and 

also  p.  114.  The  last  vestige  of  this  once  universal  opbion  is  the  expreflaon,  which 
is  gradually  falling  into  disuse^  of  "appealing  to  the  God  of  Battles.'^ 

***  See  GhtuKfty  Civilisaiion  en  Europe^  p.  166 ;  the  best  psssage  in  that  able,  but 
rather  unequal  work :  *'  Parcourez  Thistoire  du  v*  an  xvi*  n^le ;  c'est  la  thSologie 
qui  poss^de  et  dirige  Tesprit  humain ;  toutes  les  opinions  sont  emprelntes  de  th^olo- 
gie ;  les  questions  phllosophiques,  politiques,  historiques,  sont  toqjours  consid^r^es 
sous  un  point  de  vue  th^ologique.  L'^glise  est  tellement  souveraine  dans  Tordre 
intellectuelf  que  m6me  les  sciences  math^matiqnes  et  physiques  sont  tenues  de  se 
soumettre  k  ses  doctrines.  L^esprit  th^ologique  est  en  quelque  sort  le  sang  qui  a 
couU  dans  les  veines  du  monde  europ^en  jusqu'li  Bacon  et  Descartes.  Pour  la  pre- 
mie fois,  Bacon  en  Angleterre,  et  Descartes  en  France,  ont  jet6  rintelligence  hors 
des  voles  de  la  th^ologie.**  A  noble  passage,  and  perfectly  true :  but  what  would 
have  been  the  eflTect  produced  by  Bacon  and  Descartes,  if,  instead  of  living  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  they  had  lived  in  the  seventh?  Would  their  philosophy  have 
been  equally  secular;  or,  being  equaUy  secular,  would  it  have  been  equdly  bqo> 
cessfiilf 
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most  ignorant  dafises,  but  even  those  wlio  were  best  educated. 
Of  this  Innumerable  prooft  might  be  given ;  though,  for  the  sake 
of  brevity,  I  will  confine  mjself  to  two  instances,  which  are  par- 
ticularly striking,  from  the  circumstances  attending  them,  and 
from  the  influence  they  exercised  over  men  who  might  be  sup- 
posed little  h'able  to  similar  delusions. 

At  the  end  of  the  fifteenth,  and  early  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, Btoeffler,  the  celebrated  astronomer,  was  professor  of  math- 
ematics at  Tubingen.  This  eminent  man  rendered  great  services 
to  astronomy,  and  was  one  of  the  first  who  pointed  out  the  way 
of  remedying  the  errors  in  the  Julian  calendar,  according  to 
which  time  was  then  computed.***  But  neither  his  abilities  nor 
his  knowledge  could  protect  him  against  the  spirit  of  his  age. 
In  1524,  he  published  the  result  of  some  abstruse  calculations,  in 
which  he  had  been  long  engaged,  and  by  which  he  had  ascer- 
tained the  remarkable  fact,  that  in  that  same  year  the  world 
would  again  be  destroyed  by  a  deluge.  This  announcement, 
made  by  a  man  of  such  eminence,  and  made,  too,  with  the  ut- 
most confidence,  caused  a  lively  and  universal  alarm. »»«  News 
of  the  approaching  event  was  rapidly  circulated,  and  Europe  was 
filled  with  consternation.  To  avoid  the  first  shock,  those  who 
had  houses  by  the  sea,  or  on  rivers,  abandoned  them  ;■*'  while 
others,  perceiving  that  such  measures  could  only  be  temporary, 
adopted  more  active  precautions.  It  was  suggested  that,  as  a 
preliminary  step,  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  should  appoint  inspec- 
tors to  survey  the  country,  and  mark  those  places  which,  being 
least  exposed  to  the  coming  flood,  would  be  most  likely  to  afford 
a  shelter.  That  this  should  be  done,  was  the  wish  of  the  impe- 
rial general,  who  was  then  stationed  at  Florence,  and  by  whose 
desire  a  work  was  written  recommending  it.***  But  the  minds 
of  men  were  too  distracted  for  so  deliberate  a  plan ;  and  besides, 
as  the  height  of  the  flood  was  uncertain,  it  was  impossible  to  say 
whether  it  would  not  reach  the  top  of  the  most  elevated  moun- 
tains. In  the  midst  of  these  and  similar  schemes,  the  fatal  day 
drew  near,  and  nothing  had  yet  been  contrived  on  a  scale  large 

^^  Compare  Biog.  Univ.  toL  xliii.  p.  577|  with  MowtueltL,  Hist,  dea  Matkhnt^ 
Hqves^  Yol.  i.  p.  678. 

^  Natid6  mentions,  that  in  France  it  drove  many  persona  almost  mad :  ''  In 
Gallia  parum  afuit  quin  ad  insaniam  homines  noa  paucos  periculi  metu  (dilavium) 
adegerit."    Bayle^  in  voce  8t€ffleru9,  Note  B. 

™  *|  Nam  Petnis  Cirvellus  Hispanoram  omniam  sui  temporis  doctissimus,  cum 
theologie,  in  almo  Complutensi  gymnasio,  lectoris  munere  fungeretur,  et  vero  multos, 
nt  ipsemet  inquitf  fluviis  vel  marl  finitimos  populos,  jam  stupido  metu  perculsos, 
doroicllia  ac  sedes  mutare  vidisset,  ac  prsdia,  supellectilem,  bonaque  omnia,  contra 
Justum  valorem  sub  actione  distrahere,  ac  alia  loca  vel  altitudine,  vel  siccitate  magis 
secura  requirere,  sui  officii  esse  putavit,  in  publica  ilia  constematione,  quam  de  ni* 
hilo  excitare  persuasum  non  habebat,"  Ac.   Bayle^  Note  B.  '^  Ibid. 
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enough  to  meet  the  evil.  To  enumerate  the  different  proposals 
which  were  made  and  rejected,  would  fill  a  long  chapter.  One  pro- 
posal is,  however,  worth  noticiag,  because  it  was  carried  into  effect 
with  great  zeal,  and  is,  moreover,  very  characteristic  of  the  age. 
An  ecclesiastic  of  the  name  of  Auriol,  who  was  then  professor  of 
canon  law  at  the  University  of  Toulouse,  revolved  in  his  own  mind 
various  expedients  by  which  this  universal  disaster  might  be  miti- 
gated. At  length  it  occurred  to  him  that  it  was  practicable  to 
imitate  the  course  which,  on  a  similar  emergency,  Noah  had 
adopted  with  eminent  success.  Scarcely  was  the  idea  conceived, 
when  it  was  put  into  execution.  The  inhabitants  of  Toulouse 
lent  their  aid ;  and  an  ark  was  built,  iq  the  hope  that  some 
part,  at  least,  of  the  human  species  might  be  preserved,  to  con- 
tinue their  race,  and  repeople  the  earth,  after  the  waters  should 
have  subsided,  and  the  land  again  become  dry.^'^ 

About  seventy  years  after  this  alarm  had  passed  away,  there 
happened  another  circumstance,  which  for  a  time  afforded  occu- 
pation to  the  most  celebrated  men  in  one  of  the  principal  coun- 
tries of  Europe.  At  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  terrible 
excitement  was  caused  by  a  report  that  a  golden  tooth  had 
appeared  in  the  jaw  of  a  child  bom  in  Silesia.  The  rumour,  on 
being  investigated,  turned  out  to  be  too  true.  It  became  im- 
possible to  conceal  it  from  the  public  ;  and  the  miracle  was  soon 
known  all  over  Germany,  where,  being  looked  on  as  a  mysterious 
omen,  universal  anxiety  was  felt  as  to  what  this  new  thing  might 
mean.  Its  real  import  was  first  unfolded  by  Dr.  Horst.  In 
1595,  this  eminent  physician  published  the  result  of  his  re- 
searches, by  which  it  appears  that  at  the  birth  of  the  child,  the 
sun  was  iq  conjunction  with  Saturn,  at  the  sign  Aries.  The 
event,  therefore,  though  supernatural,  was  by  no  means  alarming. 
The  golden  tooth  was  the  precursor  of  a  golden  age,  iq  which  the 
emperor  would  drive  the  Turks  fix)m  Christendom,  and  lay  the 
foundations  of  an  empire  that  would  last  for  thousands  of  years. 
And  this,  says  Horst,  is  clearly  alluded  to  by  Daniel,  in  his  well- 
known  second  chapter,  where  the  prophet  speaks  of  a  statue 
with  a  golden  head.*** 

^^  In  addition  to  the  account  in  fiayle,  the  reader  may  refer  to  Bioff,  Univ,  toL 
iii.  p.  88.  vol.  xxxi.  p.  283,  Yol.  xUiL  pp.  577,  678 ;  Sprengel,  Hut.  de  la  Medicine^ 
vol.  iii.  p.  261 ;  Bslamhre,  Hivt,  de  PAstronomie  duJuoyen  Agt^  Paria,  1819,  4to,  p. 
876 ;  Montuela^  HisL  dea  Mathhnaiiquet^  toI  i.  p.  622 ;  JOict.  PhUoBoph.^  article 
Astroicme,  in  CEuvrea  de  Voltaire,  yoL  xxxYii.  pp.  148,  149. 

"^  This  history  of  the  golden  tooth  is  partly  related  by  De  Thou:  see  his  Bist, 
Univ,  YOl.  xi.  pp.  684,  686.  And  on  the  controversy  to  which  it  gave  rise,  compare 
Biet,  dee  OracUe,  chap.  Iy.  in  (Euvree  de  Fofitenelle,  yoI.  ii.  pp.  219,  220 ;  ed.  Paris, 
1766 ;  Sprengely  HiU,  de  la  MedUine^  yoI.  iii.  pp.  247-249 ;  Biog,  Uhiv,  yoI.  zx.  p. 
079. 
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CHAPTER  Vir. 

OUTUNS  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  THB  ENGLISH  INTELLECT  FROM  THE  MIDDLE  OF 
THE  SIXTEENTH  TO  THE  END  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTUST. 

It  is  difficult  for  an  ordinary  reader,  living  in  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  to  understand,  that  only  three  hundred  years 
before  he  was  born,  the  public  mind  was  in  the  benighted  state 
disclosed  in  the  preceding  chapter.  It  is  still  more  difficult  for 
him  to  understand  that  the  darkness  was  shared  not  merely  by 
men  of  an  average  education,  but  by  men  of  considerable  ability, 
men  in  every  respect  among  the  foremost  of  their  age.  A  reader 
of  this  sort  may  satisfy  himself  that  the  evidence  is  indisputable  ; 
he  may  verify  the  statements  I  have  brought  forward,  and  admit 
that  there  is  no  possible  doubt  about  them ;  but  even  then  he 
will  find  it  hard  to  conceive  that  there  ever  was  a  state  of  so- 
ciety in  which  such  miserable  absurdities  were  welcomed  as  sober 
and  important  truths,  and  were  supposed  to  form  an  essential 
part  of  the  general  stock  of  European  knowledge. 

But  a  more  careful  examination  will  do  much  to  dissipate 
this  natural  astonishment.  In  point  of  fact,  so  &r  from  wonder- 
ing that  such  things  were  believed,  the  wonder  would  have  been 
if  they  were  rejected.  For  in  those  times,  as  in  all  others,  every 
thing  was  of  a  piece.  Not  only  in  historical  literature,  but  in 
all  kinds  of  literature,  on  every  subject, — in  science,  in  religion, 
in  legislation, — the  presiding  principle  was  a  blind  and  unhesi- 
tating credulity.  The  more  the  history  of  Europe  anterior  to 
the  seventeenth  century  is  studied,  the  more  completely  will  this 
&ct  be  verified.  Now  and  then  a  great  man  arose,  who  had  his 
doubts  respecting  the  universal  belief ;  who  whispered  a  suspi- 
cion as  to  the  existence  .of  giants  thirty  feet  high,  of  dragons  with 
wings,  and  of  armies  flying  through  the  air ;  who  thought  that 
astrology  might  be  a  cheat,  and  necromancy  a  bubble  ;  and  who 
even  went  so  &r  as  to  raise  a  question  respecting  the  propriety 
of  drowning  every  witch  and  burning  every  heretic.  A  few  such 
men  there  undoubtedly  were  ;  but  they  were  despised  as  mere 
theorists,  idle  visionaries,  who,  unacquainted  with  the  practice 
TOL.  I.— 16 
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of  life,  arrogantly  opposed  their  own  reason  to  the  wisdom  of  their 
ancestors.  In  the  state  of  society  in  which  they  were  bom,  it 
was  impossible  that  they  should  make  any  permanent  impres- 
sion. Indeed,  they  had  enough  to  do  to  look  to  themselves,  and 
provide  for  their  own  security  ;  for,  until  the  latter  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  there  was  no  country  in  which  a  man  was 
not  in  great  personal  peril  if  he  expressed  open  doubts  respect- 
ing the  belief  of  his  contemporaries. 

Yet  it  is  evident,  that  until  doubt  began,  progress  was  im- 
possible. For,  as  we  have  clearly  seen,  the  advance  of  civiliza- 
tion solely  depends  on  the  acquisitions  made  by  the  human 
intellect,  and  on  the  extent  to  which  those  acquisitions  are  dif- 
fused. But  men  who  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  their  own 
knowledge  will  never  attempt  to  increase  it.  Men  who  are  per- 
fectly convinced  of  the  accuracy  of  their  opinions,  will  never  take 
the  pains  of  examining  the  basis  on  which  they  are  built.  They 
look  always  with  wonder,  and  often  with  horror,  on  views  con- 
trary to  those  which  they  inherited  from  their  fethers  ;  and  while 
they  are  in  this  state  of  mind,  it  is  impossible  that  they  should 
receive  any  new  truth  which  interferes  with  their  foregone  con- 
clusions. 

On  this  account  it  is,  that  although  the  acquisition  of  fresh 
knowledge  is  the  necessary  precursor  of  every  step  in  social  pro- 
gress, such  acquisition  must  itself  be  preceded  by  a  love  of  in- 
quiry, and  therefore  by  a  spirit  of  doubt ;  because  without  doubt 
there  will  be  no  inquiry,  and  without  inquiry  there  will  be  no 
knowledge.  For  knowledge  is  not  an  inert  and  passive  princi- 
ple, which  comes  to  us  whether  we  will  or  no  ;  but  it  must  be 
sought  before  it  can  be  won  ;  it  is  the  product  of  great  labour, 
and  therefore  of  great  sacrifice.  And  it  is  absurd  to  suppose 
that  men  will  incur  the  labour,  and  make  the  sacrifice,  for  sub- 
jects respecting  which  they  are  already  perfectly  content.  They 
who  do  not  feel  the  darkness,  will  never  look  for  the  light.  If  on 
any  point  we  have  attained  to  certainty,  we  make  no  further  in- 
quiry on  that  point ;  because  inquiry  would  be  useless,  or  per- 
hai)s  dangerous.  The  doubt  must  intervene,  before  the  investi- 
gation can  begin.  Here,  then,  we  have  the  act  of  doubting  as 
the  originator,  or,  at  all  events,  the  necessary  antecedent,  of  all 
progress.  Here  we  have  that  scepticism,  the  very  name  of  which 
is  an  abomination  to  the  ignorant ;  because  it  disturbs  their  lazy 
and  complacent  minds  ;  because  it  troubles  their  cherished  su- 
perstitions ;  because  it  imposes  on  them  the  fatigue  of  inquiry ; 
and  because  it  rouses  even  sluggish  understandings  to  ask  if 
things  are  as  they  are  commonly  supposed,  and  if  all  is  really 
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trae  which  they  from  their  childhood  have  been  tatight  to  be- 
lieve. 

The  more  we  examine  this  great  principle  of  scepticismy  the 
more  distinctly  shall  we  see  the  immense  part  it  has  played  in 
the  progress  of  European  civilization.  To  state  in  general  terms, 
what  in  this  Introduction  will  be  fully  proved,  it  may  be  said,  that 
to  scepticism  we  owe  that  spirit  of  inquiry,  which  during  the  last 
two  centuries,  has  gradually  encroached  on  eveiy  possible  sub- 
ject ;  has  reformed  every  department  of  practical  and  speculative 
knowledge  ;  has  weakened  the  authority  of  the  privileged  classes, 
and  thus  placed  liberty  on  a  surer  foundation ;  has  chastized  the 
despotism  of  princes  ;  has  restrained  the  arrogance  of  the  nobles ; 
and  has  even  diminished  the  prejudices  of  the  clergy.  In  a  word, 
it  is  this  which  has  remedied  the  three  fundamental  errors  of  the 
olden  time;  errors  which  made  the  people,  in  politics  too  confid- 
ing; in  science  too  credulous  ;  in  religion  too  intolerant. 

This  rapid  summary  of  what  has  actually  been  effected,  may 
perhaps  startle  those  readers  to  whom  such  large  investigations 
are  not  famiUar.  The  importance,  however,  of  the  principle  at 
issue  is  so  great,  that  I  purpose  in  this  Introduction  to  verify  it 
by  an  examination  of  all  the  prominent  forms  of  European 
civilization.  Such  an  inquiry  will  lead  to  the  remarkable  con- 
clusion, that  no  single  fact  has  so  extensively  affected  the  different 
nations  as  the  duration,  the  amount,  and  above  all  the  diffusion, 
of  their  scepticism.  In  Spain,  the  church,  aided  by  the  Inquisi- 
tion, has  always  been  strong  enough  to  puqish  sceptical  writers, 
and  prevent,  not  indeed  the  existence,  but  the  promulgation  of 
sceptical  opinions.'  By  this  means  the  spirit  of  doubt  being 
quenched,  knowledge  has  for  several  centuries  remained  almost 
stationary;  and  civilization,  which  is  the  fruit  of  knowledge,  has 
also  been  stationary.  But  in  England  and  France,  which,  as  we 
shall  presently  see,  are  the  countries  where  scepticism  first  openly 
appeared,  and  where  it  has  been  most  diffused,  the  results  are 
altogether  different ;  and  the  love  of  inquiry  being  encouraged, 
there  has  arisen  that  constantly-progressive  knowledge  to  which 
these  two  great  nations  owe  their  prosperity.  In  the  remaining 
part  of  this  volume,  I  shall  trace  the  history  of  this  principle  in 
France  and  England,  and  examine  the  different  forms  under 

'  On  the  influence  of  the  French  literature,  which,  late  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
crept  into  Spain  in  spite  of  the  Church,  and  difTused  a  considerable  amount  of  scep- 
ticism among  the  most  educated  classes,  compare  Zlorente^  But,  de  VInquiiitiony 
ToL  i.  p.  822,  Yol.  ii.  p.  548,  yoI.  iv.  pp.  98,  99,  102,  148 ;  LobUMt  Letters  frtm 
Spain,  pp.  115,  119,  120,  188,  281,  282;  Lord  ffoHatuPa  Foreign  Reminiae  neea, 
edit.  1850,  p,  76 ;  Bonthey's  Hut,  of  Brweil,  toI.  iii.  p.  607 ;  and  an  imperfeet  state- 
ment of  the  same  fact  in  Aliwn^a  Hiet.  of  JSurope,  yoI.  x.  p.  8.  In  regard  to  the 
Spanish  colonies,  compare  Humboldty  JVouv.  L'apagne,  toI.  il  p.  818,  with  Ward't 
Mexico^  Yol.  i.  p.  88. 
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whicli  it  has  appeared,  and  the  way  in  wldch  those  fonns  have 
affected  the  national  interests.  In  the  order  of  the  investigation, 
I  shall  give  the  precedence  to  England ;  hecanse,  for  the  reasons 
already  stated,  its  civilization  must  be  deemed  more  normal  than 
that  of  France  ;  and  therefore,  notwithstanding  its  numerous 
deficiencies,  it  approaches  the  natural  type  more  closely  than  its 
great  neighbour  has  been  able  to  do.  But  as  the  fullest  details 
respecting  English  civilization  will  be  found  in  the  body  of  the 
present  work,  I  intend  in  the  Introduction  to  devote  merely  a 
single  chapter  to  it,  and  to  consider  our  national  history  simply 
in  reference  to  the  immediate  consequences  of  the  sceptical 
movement;  reserving  for  a  future  occasion  those  subsidiary 
matters  wluch,  though  less  comprehensive,  are  still  of  great  value. 
And  as  the  growth  of  religious  toleration  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
important  of  all,  I  will,  in  the  first  place,  state  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  appeared  in  England  in  the  sixteenth  century ; 
and  I  will  then  point  out  how  other  events,  which  immediately 
followed,  were  part  of  the  same  progress,  and  were  indeed  merely 
the  same  principles  acting  in  different  directions. 

A  careful  study  of  the  history  of  religious  toleration  will 
prove,  that  in  every  Christian  country  where  it  has  been  adopt- 
ed, it  has  been  forced  upon  the  clergy  by  the  authority  of  the 
secular  classes.*  At  the  present  day,  it  is  still  unknown  to  those 
nations  among  whom  the  ecclesiastical  power  is  stronger  than 
the  temporal  power ;  and  as  this,  during  many  centuries,  was 
the  general  condition,  it  is  not  wonderful  that,  in  the  early  his- 
tory of  Europe,  we  should  find  scarcely  a  trace  of  so  wise  and 
benevolent  an  opinion.  But  at  the  moment  when  Elizabeth 
mounted  the  throne  of  England,  our  country  was  about  equcdly 
divided  between  two  hostile  creeds ;  and  the  queen,  with  re- 
markable ability,  contrived  during  some  time  so  to  bidance  the 
rival  powers,  as  to  allow  to  neither  a  decisive  preponderance. 
This  was  the  first  instance  which  had  been  seen  in  Europe  of  a 
government  successfully  carried  on  without  the  active  participa- 
tion of  the  spiritual  authority  ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  for 
several  years  the  principle  of  toleration,  though  still  most  im- 

'  Kearly  two  hundred  yean  ago,  Sir  William  Temple  obseired,  that  in  Holland 
the  clergy  possessed  less  power  than  in  other  countries ;  and  that,  therefore,  there 
existed  an  unusual  amount  of  toleration.  ObservoHans  upon  (hs  United  Provineet^ 
in  TetnpW*  Works,  toL  i.  pp.  157-162.  About  seventy  years  later,  the  same  infer- 
ence was  drawn  by  another  acute  observer,  Le  Blanc,  who,'  after  mentioning  the 
liberality  which  the  different  sects  displayed  towards  each  other  in  Holland,  adds, 
**  La  grande  ruson  d^une  harmonic  si  parfaite  est  que  tout  s*y  rdgle  par  les  sdculiers 
de  chacune  de  ces  religions,  et  qu'on  n*y  souffriroit  pas  des  ministres,  dont  le  z^e 
imprudent  pourroit  d6truire  cette  heureuse  oorrespondance.'*  Ze  JBlane,  LeUrem 
tTvn  FranfoUt  voL  L  p.  p.  78.  I  merely  give  these  as  illustrations  of  an  importaot 
principle,  which  I  shall  hereafter  prove* 
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perfectly  nnderatood,  iras  pushed  to  an  extent  which  is  tinly 
Bttrprifling  for  bo  barharons  an  age.'  Unhappily^  after  a  time, 
varions  circnmstances,  which  I  shall  relate  in  their  proper  place, 
induced  Elizabeth  to  change  a  policy  which  ishe,  even  with  all 
her  wisdom  9  perhaps  considered  to  be  a  dangerons  experiment, 
and  for  which  the  knowledge  of  the  country  was  as  yet  hardly 
ripe.  But  although  she  now  allowed  the  Protestants  to  gratify 
their  hatred  against  the  Catholics,  there  was,  in  the  midst  of 
the  sanguinary  scenes  which  followed,  one  circumstance  very 
worthy  of  remark.  Although  many  persons  were  most  un- 
questionably executed  merely  for  their  religion,  no  one  ventured 
to  state  their  religion  as  the  cause  of  their  execution.*  The 
most  barbarous  punishments  were  inflicted  upon  them  ;  but  they 
were  told  that  they  might  escape  the  punishment  by  renouncing 
certain  principles  which  were  said  to  be  injurious  to  the  safety 
of  the  state.'  It  is  true  that  many  of  these  principles  were 
such  as  no  Catholic  could  abandon  without  at  the  same  time 
abandoning  his  religion,  of  which  they  formed  an  essential  part. 
But  the  mere  fact  that  the  spirit  of  persecution  was  driven  to 
such  a  subterfuge,  showed  that  a  great  progress  had  been  made 
by  the  age.  A  most  important  point,  indeed,  was  gained  when 
the  bigot  became  a  hypocrite;  and  when  the  clergy,  though 
willing  to  bum  men  for  the  good  of  their  souls,  were  obliged  to 
justify  their  cruelty  by  alleging  considerations  of  a  more  tem- 
poral, and,  as  they  considered,  a  less  important  character.* 

'  ''In  the  first  eleven  yean  of  her  reign,  not  one  Roman  Catholic  was  proeecn- 
ted  capitally  for  relifldon."  NeaCa  Hut.  of  the  Puritans,  vol.  i.  p.  444 ;  and  the  same 
remark  in  Collier's  Eeelea,  Hist,  vol.  vii.  p.  262,  edit.  1840. 

^  Wtthocit  quoting  the  impudent  defence  which  Chief-Justice  Popham  made,  in 
1606,  for  the  harharous  treatment  of  the  CathoUcs  (CampbelPs  Chief-Justices,  vol. 
i.  p.  225),  I  will  give  the  words  of  the  two  imme<iUate  successors  of  Elisabeth.  James 
L  says :  '*  The  trewth  is,  according  to  my  owne  knowledge,  the  late  queene  of  fii- 
moos  memory  never  punished  any  Papist  for  religion.**  Works  of  King  Jamss,  Lon- 
don, 1616,  folio,  p.  262.  '  And  Charles  I.  says :  '*  I  am  hiformed,  neither  Queen  Elixa- 
beth  nor  my  &tber  did  ever  avow  that  any  priest  in  their  times  was  executed  merely 
for  religion."    Pari.  Hist,  vol.  iL  p.  718. 

*  This  was  the  defence  set  up  in  1588,  in  a  work  called  l%e  Execution  of  Justice 
in  England,  and  ascribed  to  Burleigh.  See  HaUanCs  Const,  Hist,  vol.  i.  pp.  146, 
147 ;  and  Somcrs  Th^icts,  vol.  i.  pp.  189-208 :  **  a  number  of  persons  whom  they  term 
as  martyrs,"  p.  195 ;  and  at  page  202,  the  writer  attacks  those  who  have  *'  entitled 
certain  that  have  suffered  for  treason  to  be  martyrs  for  religion."  In  the  same  way, 
the  opponents  of  Catholic  Emancipation  in  our  time,  found  themselves  compelled  to 
abandon  the  old  theological  ground,  and  to  defend  the  persecution  of  the  Catholics 
rather  by  poUtical  arguments  than  by  religious  ones.  Lord  Eldon,  who  was  by  tu 
the  most  influential  leader  of  the  intolerant  party,  said,  in  a  speech  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  in  1810,  that "  the  enactments  against  the  Catholics  were  meant  to  guard, 
not  against  the  abstract  opinions  of  their  religion,  but  against  the  political  dangers 
of  a  iaith  which  acknowledged  a  foreign  supremacy."  •hriss's  Life  of  Eldon,  vol. 
t  p.  486 ;  see  also  pp.  483,  601,  577-580.  Compare  Alison's  Hist,  voL  vL  p.  879 
«eq..  a  summary  of  the  debate  in  1805. 

*  Hr.  Sewell  seems  to  have  this  change  in  view  hi  his  Christian  Polities,  8vo, 
1844,  p.  277.     Compare  Coleridge's  note  m  Southeg's  Life  of  WesUy,  vol  L  p.  270. 
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A  remarkable  evidence  of  the  change  that  was  then  taking 
place,  is  found  in  the  two  most  important  theological  works 
which  appeared  in  England  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
Sooker^s  EccUsiastical  Polity  was  published  at  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century/  and  is  still  considered  one  of  the  greatest 
bulwarks  of  our  national  church.  If  we  compare  this  work  with 
Jewel*  e  Apology  for  the  Church  of  Unglandf  which  was  written 
thirty  years  before  it/  we  shall  at  once  be  struck  by  the  differ- 
ent methods  these  eminent  writers  employed.  Both  Hooker 
and  Jewel  were  men  of  learning  and  genius.  Both  of  them  were 
&miliar  with  the  Bible,  the  Fathers,  and  the  Councils.  Both  of 
them  wrote  with  the  avowed  object  of  defending  the  Church  of 
England;  and  both  of  them  were  well  acquainted  with  the  or- 
dinary weapons  of  theological  controversy.  But  here  the  re- 
semblance stops.  The  men  were  very  similar;  their  works  are 
entirely  different.  During  the  thirty  years  which  had  elapsed, 
the  English  intellect  had  made  immense  progress;  and  the  argu- 
ments which  in  the  time  of  Jewel  were  found  perfectly  satisfac- 
tory, would  not  have  been  listened  to  in  the  time  of  Hooker. 
The  work  of  Jewel  is  full  of  quotations  from  the  Fathers  and 
the  Coimcils,  whose  mere  assertions,  when  they  are  uncontra- 
dicted by  Scripture,  he  seems  to  regard  as  positive  proofs. 
Hooker,  though  he  shows  much  respect  to  the  Councils,  lays 
little  stress  upon  the  Fathers,  and  evidently  considered  that  his 
readers  would  not  pay  much  attention  to  their  unsupported 
opinions.  Jewel  inculcates  the  importance  of  faith;  Hooker  in- 
sists upon  the  exercise  of  reason.*     The  first  employs  all  his  tal- 

An  able  writer  says  of  the  persecutions  which,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
Church  of  England  directed  against  her  opponents :  "  This  is  the  stale  pretence  of  the 
Clergy  in  all  countries,  after  they  have  solicited  the  government  to  make  penal  laws 
against  those  they  call  heretics  or  schismaticks,  and  prompted  the  magistrates  to  a 
vigorous  execution,  then  they  hiy  all  the  odium  on  the  civU  power;  for  whom  they 
have  no  excuse  to  allege,  but  that  such  men  suffered,  not  for  religion,  but  for  diso- 
bedience to  the  laws."  Somera  Tracts,  vol.  xii.  p.  534.  See  also  Butler's  Mem,  of 
the  Catholice,  vol  i.  p.  889,  and  vol.  ii.  p.  44-46. 

^  The  first  four  books,  which  are  in  every  point  of  view  the  most  important,  were 
published  in  1594.  WaltofCe  Life  of  Hooker,  in  WordeutortKe  JSccleeiaet.  Biog,  voL 
lii.  p.  509.  The  sixth  book  is  said  not  to  be  authentic ;  and  doubts  have  been  thrown 
upon  the  seventh  and  eighth  books ;  but  Mr.  Hallam  thinks  that  they  are  certainly 
genuine.    Literature  of  .Europe,  vol  ii.  pp.  24,  25. 

'  JewePs  Apology  was  written  in  1561  or  1662.  See  WordtwcrtKe  Eeelee.  Biog. 
vol.  iii.  p.  818.  This  work,  the  Bible,  and  Fox's  Martyrs,  were  ordered,  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  *'to  be  fixed  in  all  parish  churches,  to  be  read  by  the  people."  Au' 
trey's  Letters,  vol.  ii.  p.  42.  The  order,  in  regard  to  Jewel's  Defence,  was  repeated 
by  James  L  and  Charles  I.    Butler's  Mem,  of  the  Catholics,  vol.  iv.  p  418. 

'  **  Wherefore  the  natural  measure  whereby  to  judge  our  doings  is,  the  sentence 
of  Reason  determining  and  setting  down  what  is  good  to  be  done."  JSed.  JPolity^ 
book  i.  sec.  viii.  in  Hooker's  Works,  voL  i.  p.  99.  He  requires  of  his  opponents, 
«  not  to  exact  at  our  hands  for  every  action  the  knowledge  of  some  pUce  of  Scrip- 
ture out  of  which  we  stand  bound  to  deduce  it,  as  by  divers  testimonies  they  seek  to 
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entB  in  collecting  the  decisionB  of  antiquity,  and  in  deciding 
upon  the  meaning  which  they  may  be  aupposed  to  bear.  The 
other  quotes  the  ancients,  not  so  much  from  respect  for  their  au- 
thority, as  with  the  view  of  illustrating  his  own  arguments. 
Thus,  for  instance,  both  Hooker  and  Jewel  assert  the  undoubt- 
ed right  of  the  sovereign  to  interfere  in  ecclesiastical  affairs. 
Jewel,  however,  &ncied  that  he  had  proved  the  right,  when  he 
had  pointed  out  that  it  was  exercised  by  Moses,  by  Joshua,  by 
David,  and  by  Solomon.^ ^  On  the  other  hand.  Hooker  lays 
down  that  this  right  exists,  not  because  it  is  ancient,  but  be- 
cause it  is  advisable;  and  because  it  is  unjust  to  suppose  that 
men  who  are  not  ecclesiastics  will  consent  to  be  bound  by  laws 
which  ecclesiastics  alone  have  framed."  In  the  same  oppo- 
site spirit  do  these  great  writers  conduct  their  defence  of  their 
own  church.  Jewel,  like  all  the  authors  of  his  time,  had  exer- 
cised his  memory  more  than  his  reason;  and  he  thinks  to  settle 
the  whole  dispute  by  crowding  together  texts  from  the  Bible, 

enforce ;  but,  rather,  as  the  truth  is,  so  to  acknowledge,  that  it  tufficetk  if  nteh  ac 
iiom  be  framed  according  to  the  law  of  reaaonJ*  Book  il  sec.  i.  Workty  toL  i.  p. 
161.  **  !For  men  to  be  tied  and  led  by  authority,  as  it  were  with  a  kind  of  captivity 
of  judgment,  and,  though  there  be  reason  to  the  contrary,  not  to  listen  unto  it,  but 
to  follow,  like  beasts,  the  first  in  the  herd,  they  know  not  nor  care  not  whither : 
this  were  brutish.  Again,  that  authority  of  men  should  prevail  with  men,  either 
against  or  above  Reason,  is  no  part  of  our  belief.  Compuiies  of  learned  men,  be 
theynever  so  great  and  reverend,  are  to  yield  unto  Reason.*'  Book  ii.  sec.  vii.  voL 
I.  pp.  182,  183.  In  book  v.  sec.  viii.  vol.  ii.  p.  23,  he  says,  that  even  "  the  voice  of 
the  church"  is  to  be  held  inferior  to  reason.  See  also  a  long  passage  in  book  vii. 
sec.  xi.  vol.  iii.  p.  162 ;  and  on  the  application  of  reason  to  the  general  theory  of  re- 
ligion, see  vol.  i.  pp.  220-228,  book  iii.  sec.  viii.  Again,  at  p.  226 :  **  Theology, 
what  is  it,  but  the  science  of  things  divine  ?  What  science  can  be  attained  unto, 
without  the  help  of  natural  discourse  and  Reason?"  And  he  indignantly  asks  those 
who  insist  on  the  supremacy  of  faith,  **  May  we  cause  our  faith  without  Reason  to  ap- 
pear reasonable  in  the  eyes  of  men  f*  vol.  i.  p.  280. 

^  After  referring  to  Isaiah,  he  adds :  Prsster,  inquam,  base  omnia,  ex  historiis  et 
optimorum  temporum  exemplis  videmus  pios  principes  procurationem  ecclesiarttm 
ab  olflcio  suo  nunquam  putasse  alienam. 

**  Moses  civilis  magistratus,  ac  ductor  populi,  omnem  religionis,  et  sacrorum  ratio- 
nem,  et  accepit  a  Deo,  et  populo  tradidit,  et  Aaronem  episcopum  de  aureo  vitulo,  et  de 
violata  religione,  vehementer  et  graviter  castigavit.  Josue,  etsi  non  aliud  erat,  quim 
magistratus  civiUs,  tamen  cimx  primi^m  inauguraretur  et  pneficeretur  populo,  accepit 
mandata  nominatim  de  religione,  deque  colendo  Deo. 

**  David  rex,  dan  omnis  jam  rellgio,  ab  Impio  rege  Saule  prorsus  esset  dissipata, 
reduxit  arcam  Dei,  hoc  est,  religionem  restituit ;  nee  tantiim  adfuit  ut  admonitor 
aut  hortator  opeiis,  sed  etiam  pralmos  et  hymnos  dedit,  et  classes  disposuit,  et  pom- 
pom instituit,  et  quodammodo  prsBfuit  sacerdotibus. 

'*  Salomon  rex  sedificavit  templum  Domino,  quod  ejus  pater  David  animo  tantCUn 
destinaverat ;  et  prostrem6  orationem  egregiam  habuit  ad  populum  de  religione,  et 
cultu  Dei ;  et  Abiatharum  episcopum  postea  summovit,  et  in  ejus  locum  &docum 
surrogavit."    Apoloff,  Eeeles.  Anglic,  pp.  161,  162. 

^^  He  says  that,  although  the  clergy  may  be  supposed  more  competent  than  lay- 
men to  regulate  eccleaastical  matters,  this  will  practically  avail  them  nothing :  "  It 
were  unnatural  not  to  think  the  pastors  and  bishops  of  our  souls  a  great  deal  more 
fit  than  men  of  secuUr  trades  and  callings ;  howbeit  when  all  which  the  wisdom  of 
all  sorts  can  do  is  done,  for  the  devising  of  laws  in  the  church,  it  is  the  general  con- 
sent of  all  that  giveth  them  the  form  and  vigour  of  laws ;  without  which,  they  could 
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with  the  opinionB  of  the  commentaton  upon  them. ''  But  Hook- 
er, who  lived  in  the  age  of  Shakespeare  and  Bacon,  found  himself 
constrained  to  take  views  of  a  fiir  more  comprehensive  charac- 
ter. His  defence  rests  neither  upon  tradition,  norupon  commenta- 
tors, nor  even  upon  revelation;  but  he  is  content  that  the  pret^i- 
tionsof  the  hostile  parties  shall  be  decided  by  their  applicability 
to  the  great  exigencies  of  society,  and  by  the  ease  with  which 
they  adapt  themselves  to  the  general  purposes  of  ordinaiy  life.'* 
It  requires  but  little  penetration  to  see  the  immense  impor- 
tance of  the  change  which  these  two  great  works  represent.  As 
long  as  an  opinion  in  theology  was  defended  by  the  old  dogmatic 
method,  it  was  impossible  to  assail  it  without  iDcurring  the  im- 
putation of  heresy.     But  when  it  was  chiefly  defend^  by  hu- 

be  DO  more  unto  us  than  the  counsels  of  physicians  to  the  rick.**  Eedenastieal  Pot- 
tty,  book  Tiii.  sec.  yi.  yoI.  ill.  p.  803.  He  adds,  p.  826 :  **  Till  it  be  proved  that 
some  special  law  of  Christ  hath  for  ever  annexed  unto  the  clergy  alone  the  power 
to  make  eccleaastical  laws,  we  are  to  hold  it  a  thing  most  ecnwiumt  with  equity  amd 
reason,  that  no  ecclesiastical  laws  be  made  in  a  Christian  commonwealth,  without 
consent  as  well  of  the  laity  as  of  the  clergy,  but  least  of  all  without  consent  of  the 
highest  power.'* 

^  "  Qu6d  si  docemos  sacrosanctum  Dei  evangelium,  et  veteres  episcopos,  atque 
ecclesiam  primitivam  nobiscum  facere."  If  this  be  so,  then,  indeed,  "speramus, 
neminem  illorum"  (his  opponents)  **  ita  negligentem  fore  salutis  suae,  qutn  ut  relit 
aliquando  cogitationem  suscipere,  ad  utros  potiOs  se  adjungat^  Apoloff.  Eedei. 
Anglic,  p.  17.  At  p.  68,  he  indignantly  ask  if  any  one  will  dare  to  impeach  the 
Fathers :  *^  Ergo  Origenes,  Ambrosius,  Augustinus,  Chrysostomus,  Gelasius,  Theodo- 
retus  erant  desertores  fidei  catholicffi  ?  Ergo  tot  veterum  episcoponim  et  doctorum 
Tirorum  tanta  consensio  nihil  aliud  erat  qudm  conspiratio  hsreticorum  ?  Aut  quod 
tum  laudabatnr  in  illis,  id  nunc  damnatnr  in  nobis  ?  Quodque  in  illis  erat  catboli- 
cum,  id  nunc  mutatis  tantiim  hominum  roluntatibus,  repent^  factum  est  schismati- 
cum  ?  Aut  quod  olim  erat  verum,  nunc  statim,  quia  istis  non  placet,  erit  falsum  T' 
His  work  is  full  of  this  sort  of  eloquent,  but,  as  it  appears  to  our  age,  pointless  dec- 
lamation. 

"  This  large  view  underlies  the  whole  of  the  JScclenastical  Polity,  I  can  only 
afford  room  for  a  few  extracts,  which  will  be  illustrations  rather  than  proofs ;  the 
proof  will  be  obvious  to  every  competent  reader  of  the  work  itself.  **  True  it  is, 
the  ancienter  the  better  ceremonies  of  religion  are ;  howbeit  not  absolutely  true 
and  without  exception ;  but  true  only  90  far  forth  as  those  different  ages  do  <fgr9e  in 
the  state  of  those  things  for  which,  at  the  first,  those  rites,  orders,  and  ceremonies 
were  instituted.**  vol.  i.  p.  86.  "  We  count  those  things  perfect,  which  want  nothing 
requisite  for  the  end  whereunto  they  were  instituted.'*  vol.  i.  p.  191.  "  Because 
when  a  thing  doth  cease  to  be  available  unto  the  end  which  gave  it  being,  the  con* 
tinuance  of  it  must  then  of  necessity  appear  superfluous.**  And  even  of  the  laws  of 
God,  he  boldly  adds :  «**  Notwithstanding  the  authority  of  their  Maker,  the  mutabili- 
ty of  that  end  for  which  they  are  made  doth  also  make  them  changeable.**  vol.  i.  p. 
286.  "  And  therefore  laws,  though  both  ordained  of  God  himself,  and  the  end  for 
which  they  were  ordained  continuing,  may  notwithstanding  cease,  if  by  alteradon 
of  persons  or  times  they  be  found  nnsufficient  to  attain  unto  that  end.**  voL  i.  p.  238. 
At  p.  240 :  **  I  therefore  conclude,  that  neither  God*s  being  Author  of  laws  for  gov- 
ernment of  his  church,  nor  his  committing  them  unto  Scripture,  is  any  reason  suffi- 
cient wherefore  all  churches  should  forever  be  bound  to  keep  them  without  change.** 
See,  too,  vol  ili.  p.  169,  on  **the  exigence  of  necessity.**  Compare  pp.  182,  183, 
and  vol.  i.  p.  828,  vol.  ii.  pp.  278,  424.  Not  a  vestige  of  such  arguments  can  be 
found  in  «)ewel;  who,  on  the  contrary,  says  (Apologia,  p.  114),"  Cert^  In  religio- 
nem  Dei  nihil  gravius  dici  potest,  quAm  si  ea  accusetur  novitatis.  Ut  enim  in  fieo 
ipso,  ita  in  ejuscultu  nihil  oportet  esse  novum.** 
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man  reaBoningy  its  aapportwas  serioiiBly  weakened.  For  by  this 
meaiiB  the  element  of  uncertaiDty  was  let  in.  It  might  be  al- 
leged, that  the  arguments  of  one  sect  are  as  good  as  those  of  an- 
other ;  and  that  we  cannot  be  sure  of  the  truth  of  our  principles,  , 
until  we  have  heard  what  is  to  be  said  on  the  opposite  side.  Ac- 
cording to  the  old  theological  theory,  it  was  easy  to  justify  the 
most  barbarous  persecution.  If  a  man  knew  that  the  only  true 
religion  was  the  one  which  he  professed,  and  if  he  also  knew  that 
those  who  died  in  a  contrary  opinion  were  doomed  to  everlasting 
perdition, — ^if  he  knew  these  things  beyond  the  remotest  possi- 
bility of  a  doubt,  he  might  fairly  argue,  that  it  is  merciM  to 
punish  the  body  in  order  to  save  the  soul,  and  secure  to  immor- 
tal beings  their  future  salvation,  even  though  he  employed  so 
sharp  a  remedy  as  the  halter  or  the  stake.'^  But  if  this  same 
man  is  taught  to  think  that  questions  of  religion  are  to  be  set- 
tled by  reason  as  well  as  by  faith,  he  can  scarcely  avoid  the  re- 
flection, that  the  reason  even  of  the  strongest  minds  is  not  in- 
fallible, since  it  has  led  the  ablest  men  to  the  most  opposite 
conclusions.  When  this  idea  is  once  diffused  among  a  people, 
it  cannot  fail  to  influence  their  conduct.  No  one  of  common 
sense  and  common  honesty  will  dare  to  levy  upon  another,  on 
account  of  his  religion,  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law,  when  he 
knows  it  possible  that  his  own  opinions  may  be  wrong,  and  that 
those  of  the  man  he  has  punished  may  be  right.  From  the  mo- 
ment when  questions  of  religion  begin  to  evade  the  jurisdiction 
of  &ith,  and  submit  to  the  jurisdiction  of  reason,  persecution  be- 
comes a  crime  of  the  deepest  dye.  Thus  it  was  in  England  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  As  theology  became  more  reasonable, 
it  became  less  confident,  and  therefore  more  merciful.  Seven- 
teen years  after  the  publication  of  the  great  work  of  Hooker,  two 
men  were  publicly  burned  by  the  English  bishops,  for  holding 
heretical  opinions. '^  But  this  was  the  last  gasp  of  expiring  big- 
otry ;  and  since  that  memorable  day,  the  soil  of  England  has 
never  been  stained  by  the  blood  of  a  man  who  has  suffered  for  his 
religious  creed." 

^  Archbishop  Whately  has  made  some  very  good  remarks  on  this.  See  his  Sr- 
ran  of  Romanimn  traced  to  their  Oriain  in  Human  Nature^  pp.  237,  288. 

^  Their  names  were  Legat  and  Wightman,  and  they  suJBTercd  in  1611 ;  see  the 
contemporary  account  in  Somers  Tracts,  vol.  ii.  pp.  400-408.  Compare  BlacJcstone*a 
Comment,  yoL  ir.  p.  49 ;  Harriis  Lives  of  the  Stuarts,  Yol.  i.  pp.  148,  144 ;  and  note 
in  BurtaiCs  Diary ,  yoI.  i.  p.  118.  Of  these  martyrs  to  their  opinions,  Mr.  HalUm 
says:  **The  first  was  burned  by  King,  bishop  of  London;  the  second  by  Neyle,  of 
Litchfield.**     Const,  Hist.  Yol.  i.  pp.  611,  612. 

"  It  should  be  mentioned,  to  the  honour  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  that  late  in 
the  sixteenth,  and  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  its  powers  were  exerted  against 
the  execution  of  those  cruel  laws,  by  which  the  Church  of  England  was  allowed  to 
persecute  men  who  differed  from  its  own  views.  See  Campbelfs  Chancellors,  voL  it. 
pp.  185,  176,  281. 
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We  have  thus  seen  the  rise  of  that  scepticism  which  in  ph3r8- 
ics  must  always  be  the  beginmng  of  science,  and  in  religion 
must  always  he  the  beginning  of  toleration.  There  is,  indeed, 
no  doubt  that  in  both  cases  individual  thinkers  may,  by  a  great 
effort  of  original  genius,  emancipate  themselves  from  the  opera* 
tion  of  this  law.  But  in  the  progress  of  nations  no  such  eman- 
cipation is  possible.  As  long  as  men  refer  the  movements  of  the 
comets  to  the  immediate  finger  of  God,  and  as  long  as  they  be- 
lieve that  an  eclipse  is  one  of  the  modes  by  which  the  Deity  ex- 
presses his  anger,  they  will  never  be  guilty  of  the  blasphemous 
presumption  of  attempting  to  predict  such  supernatural  appear- 
ances. Before  they  could  dare  to  investigate  the  causes  of  these 
mysterious  phenomena,  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  believe, 
or  at  all  events  that  they  should  suspect,  that  the  phenomena 
themselves  were  capable  of  being  explained  by  the  human  mind. 
In  the  same  way,  imtil  men  are  content  in  some  degree  to  bring 
their  religion  before  the  bar  of  their  own  reason,  they  never  can 
understand  how  it  is  that  there  should  be  a  diversity  of  creeds, 
or  how  any  one  can  differ  fix)m  themselves  without  being  guilty 
of  the  most  enormous  and  unpardonable  crime.  ^^ 

If  we  now  continue  to  trace  the  progress  of  opinions  in  Eng- 
land, we  shall  see  the  full  force  of  these  remarks.  A  general  spirit 
of  inquiry,  of  doubt,  and  even  of  insubordination,  began  to  occu- 
py the  minds  of  men.  In  physics,  it  enabled  them,  almost  at  a 
blow,  to  throw  off  the  shackles  of  antiquity,  and  give  birth  to 
sciences  founded  not  on  notions  of  old,  but  on  individual  obser- 
vations and  individual  experiments.'^     In  politics,  it  stimulated 

"  "  To  tax  any  one,  therefore,  with  want  of  reverence,  because  he  pays  no  re- 
spect to  what  we  venerate,  is  either  irrelevant,  or  is  a  mere  confusion.  The  fact,  so 
far  as  it  is  true,  is  no  reproach,  but  an  honour ;  because  to  reverence  all  persons 
and  all  things  is  absolutely  wrong ;  reverence  shown  to  that  which  does  not  deserve 
it,  is  no  virtue ;  no,  nor  even  an  amiable  weakness,  but  a  plain  folly  and  sin.  But 
if  it  be  meant  that  he  is  wanting  in  proper  reverence,  not  respecting  what  is  reallv 
to  be  respected,  that  is  assuming  the  whole  question  at  issue,  because  what  we  call 
divine,  he  calls  an  idol;  and  as,  supposing  that  we  are  in  the  right,  we  are  bound  to 
fall  down  and  worship,  so  supposine  him  to  be  in  the  right,  he  is  no  less  bound  to 
pull  it  to  the  ground  and  destroy  it."  AmoltTB  Zecturei  on  Modem  HUtory^  pp.  210, 
211.  Considering  the  ability  of  Dr.  Arnold,  considering  his  great  influence,  and 
considering  his  profession,  his  antecedents,  and  the  character  of  the  university  in 
which  he  was  speaking,  it  must  be  allowed  that  this  Is  a  remarkable  passage,  and 
one  well  worthy  the  noUce  of  those  who  wish  to  study  the  tendencies  of  the  English 
mind  during  the  present  generation. 

"  On  the  connexion  between  the  rise  of  the  Baconian  philosophy  and  the  change 
in  the  spirit  of  theologians,  compare  Ccmie^  Philosophic  Poiitive^  vol.  v.  p.  701, 
with  WhaUly  on  Dangers  to  Christian  Faith,  pp.  148,  149.  It  favoured,  as  Tenne- 
mann  (Oeselu  der  PhUos.  vol.  x.  p.  14)  says,  the  "  Bclebung  der  selbstthatigen  Kraft 
des  menschlichen  Oeistes  ;**  and  hence  the  attack  on  the  inductive  philosophy  in 
Ifeuman's  Development  of  Christian  Doctrine,  pp.  179-188.  But  Mr.  Kewman  does 
not  seem  to  be  aware  how  irrevocably  we  are  now  pledged  to  the  movement  which 
he  seeks  to  reverse. 
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them  to  rise  against  the  gOYernment,  and  eventually  bring  their 
king  to  the  scaffold.  In  religion,  it  vented  itself  in  a  thou- 
sand sects,  each  of  which  proclaimed,  and  often  exaggerated  the 
efficiency  of  private  judgment.^*  The  details  of  this  vast  move- 
ment form  one  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  history  of 
England  :  but  without  anticipating  what  I  must  hereafter  relate, 
I  will  at  present  mention  only  one  instance,  which  from  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  it,  is  very  characteristic  of  the  age.  The 
celebrated  work  by  Chillingworth  on  the  Rdigion  of  ProtestantSy 
is  generally  admitted  to  be  the  best  defence  which  the  Beformers 
have  been  able  to  make  against  the  church  of  Bome.'^  It  was 
published  in  1637,'^  and  the  position  of  the  author  would  induce 
us  to  look  for  the  fullest  display  of  bigotry  that  was  consistent 
with  the  spirit  of  his  time.  Chillingworth  had  recently  aban- 
doned the  creed  which  he  now  came  forward  to  attack  ;  and  he, 
therefore,  might  be  expected  to  have  that  natural  inclination  to 
dogmatize  with  which  apostasy  is  usually  accompanied.  Besides 
this,  he  was  the  godson  and  the  intimate  friend  of  Laud,** 
whose  memory  is  still  loathed,  as  the  meanest,  the  most  cruel, 
and  the  most  narrow-minded  man  who  ever  sat  on  the  episcopal 
bench. ««  He  was,  moreover,  a  fellow  of  Oxford,  and  was  a  con- 
stant resident  at  that  ancient  university,  which  has  always  been 
esteemed  as  the  refuge  of  superstition,  and  which  has  preserved 

"  The  rapid  iocrease  of  heresy  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  is  very 
remarkable,  and  it  greatly  aided  civilization  in  England  by  encoaraging  habits  of  in- 
dependent thought.  In  Feb.  1646-7,  Boyle  writes  from  London,  **  There  are  few 
days  pass  here  that  may  not  justly  be  accused  of  the  brewing  or  broaching  of 
some  new  opinion.  Nay,  some  are  so  studiously  changling  in  that  particular,  uey 
esteem  an  opiuion  as  a  diurnal,  after  a  day  or  two  scarce  worth  the  keeping.  If  any 
man  have  lost  his  religion,  let  him  repair  to  London,  and  Til  warrant  him  he  shall 
find  it :  I  had  almost  said  too,  and  if  any  man  has  a  religion,  let  him  but  come 
hither  now,  and  he  shall  go  near  to  lose  it."  BircJCB  Life  of  Bovle^  in  Baj/le^s 
Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  20,  21.  See  also  Baiea's  Aec&unt  of  the  laU  li-oviiea,  edit.  1685, 
part.  ii.  p.  219,  on  **  that  unbridled  licentiousness  of  hereticks  which  grew  greater 
and  greater  daily.''  Compare  to  the  same  effect,  CarlyWa  Cromwell,  vol.  i.  p.  289 ; 
Hallam's  Const.  Hist,  vol.  i.  p.  608 ;  and  Carwithen's  Hist,  of  the  Church  of  England^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  203 ;  "  sectaries  began  to  swarm.'* 

^  Not  to  quote  the  opinions  of  inferior  men  respecting  Chillingworth,  it  is  enough 
to  mention,  that  Lord  Mansfield  said  he  was  **  a  perfect  model  of  argumentation." 
ButUr*s  Reminiscences,  vol.  i.  p.  126.  Compare  a  letter  from  Warburton,  in  Nicholses 
Illustrations  of  the  Eighteenth  Centvryy  vol.  iv.  p.  849. 

"  Bes  Maizeaux,  Life  of  Chillingworth,  p.  241. 

"  Aubretfs  Letters  and  Lives,  vol.  ii.  p.  286;  Des  Ifaizeaux,  Life  of  Chilling' 
worth,  pp.  2,  9.  The  correspondence  between  Laud  and  Chillingworth  is  supposed 
to  be  lost.  I>es  Maizeaux,  p.  12.  Carwithen  {Hist,  of  the  Church  ofEngland^  voL 
ii.  p.  214)  says,  "Laud  was  the  godfather  of  Chillingworth." 

"  The  character  of  Laud  is  now  well  understood  and  generally  known.  His 
odious  cruelties  made  him  so  hated  by  his  contemporaries,  that  after  his  condemna- 
tion, many  persons  shut  up  their  shops,  and  refused  to  open  them  until  he  was  exe- 
cuted. This  is  mentioned  by  Walton,  an  eye-witness.  See  Walton^s  Life  of  San- 
derson, in  Wordsworth*s  Eceles,  Biog,  voL  iv.  p.  429. 
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to  our  own  day  its  unenviable  &ine.'*  If  we  turn  now  to  the 
work  that  was  written  under  these  auspices,  we  can  scarcely  be- 
Ueye  that  it  was  produced  in  the  same  generation,  and  in  the 
same  country,  where,  only  twenty-six  years  before,  two  men  had 
been  publicly  burned  because  they  advocated  opinions  different 
to  those  of  the  established  church.  It  is,  indeed,  a  most  remark- 
able proof  of  the  prodigious  eneigy  of  that  great  movement 
which  was  now  going  on,  that  its  pressure  should  be  felt  under 
circumstances  the  most  hostile  to  it  which  can  possibly  be  con- 
ceived ;  and  that  a  friend  of  Laud,  and  a  fellow  of  Oxford,  should, 
in  a  grave  theological  treatise,  lay  down  principles  utterly  sub- 
versive of  that  theological  spirit  which  for  many  centuries  had 
enslaved  the  whole  of  Europe. 

In  this  great  work,  all  authority  in  matters  of  religion  is 
openly  set  at  defiance.  Hooker,  indeed,  had  appealed  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Fathers  to  the  jurisdiction  of  reason ;  he  had, 
however,  been  careful  to  add,  that  the  reason  of  individuals 
ought  to  bow  before  that  of  the  church,  as  we  find  it  expressed 
in  great  Councils,  and  in  the  general  voice  of  ecclesiastical  tra- 
dition.*^  But  Chillingworth  would  hear  of  none  of  these  things. 
He  would  admit  of  no  reservations  which  tended  to  limit  ^e 
sacred  right  of  private  judgment.  He  not  only  went  far  beyond 
Hooker  in  neglecting  the  Fathers,**  but  he  even  ventured  to  de- 
spise the  Councils.  Although  the  sole  object  of  his  work  was 
to  decide  on  the  confiicting  claims  of  the  two  greatest  sects  into 
which  the  Christian  church  has  broken,  he  never  quotes  as  au- 
thorities the  Councils  of  that  very  church  respecting  which  the 
disputes  were  agitated.*^  His  strong  and  subtle  intellect,  pene- 
trating the  depths  of  the  subject,  despised  that  sort  of  contro- 
versy which  had  long  busied  the  minds  of  men.    In  discussing 

^  A  moderD  writer  suggests,  with  exquisite  simplicity,  that  Chillingworth  derived 
his  liberal  principles  from  Oxford :  *'  the  very  same  college  which  nursed  the  high 
intellect  and  tolerant  principles  of  Chillingworth.**  Bmdul^t  Life  of  BUhop  Ken, 
Tol  1.  p.  xxil 

^  Hoolcer^s  undue  respect  for  the  Councils  of  the  Church  is  noticed  by  Mr.  Hal- 
lam,  Const.  HUi.  vol  i.  p.  213.  Compare  the  hesitating  remarks  in  Coleridge^ e  Lit- 
erary RemaifUj  toI.  iii.  pp.  86,  86. 

^  Reading  the  Fathers  he  contemptuously  calls  travelling  on  a  **  north-west  dis- 
covery.** ChUlingworifCe  Religion  of  ProUetawte,  p.  866.  Even  to  Augustine,  who 
was  probably  the  ablest  of  them,  Chillingworth  pays  no  deference.  See  what  he 
says  at  pp.  196,  888,  876 ;  and  as  to  the  authority  of  the  Fathers  in  general,  see  pp. 
252,  846.  Chillingworth  observed,  happily  enough,  that  churchmen  "  account  them 
fathers  when  they  are  for  them,  and  children  when  they  are  against  them.'*  CaUantf* 
Life,  vol.  L  p.  268. 

"  As  to  the  supposed  authority  of  Councils,  see  ReUgitm.  of  ProieetawU,  pp.  132, 
468.  It  aflfords  curious  evidence  \of  the  slow  progress  of  theologians,  to  observe 
the  different  spirit  in  which  some  of  our  clergy  consider  these  matters.  See,  for 
instance,  Palmer  on  the  Churchy  1889,  vol.  ii.  pp.  160-1'71.  In  no  other  branch  of 
inquiry  do  we  find  this  obstinate  determination  to  adhere  to  theories  which  all  think* 
ing  men  have  rejected  for  the  last  two  centuries. 
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the  points  upon  which  the  Catholics  and  Protestants  were  afe  is- 
sue, he  does  not  inquire  whether  the  doctrines  in  question  met 
the  approval  of  the  early  church,  but  he  asks  if  they  are  in  ac- 
cordance with  human  reason  ;  and  he  does  not  hesitate  to  say 
that,  however  true  they  may  be,  no  man  is  bound  to  believe 
them  if  he  finds  that  they  are  repugnant  to  the  dictates  of  his 
own  understanding.  Nor  will  he  consent  that  faith  should  sup- 
ply the  absence  of  authority.  Even  this  &vorite  principle  of 
theologians  is  by  OhiUingworth  made  to  yield  to  the  supremacy 
of  the  human  reason.'^  Season,  he  says,  gives  us  knowledge  ; 
while  faith  only  gives  us  belief,  which  is  a  p^rt  of  knowledge,  and 
is,  therefore,  inferior  to  it.  It  is  by  reason,  and  not  by  faith,  that 
we  must  discriminate  in  religious  matters  ;  and  it  is  by  reason 
alone  that  we  can  distinguish  truth  from  falsehood.  Finally,  he 
solemnly  reminds  his  readers,  that  in  religious  matters  no  one 
ought  to  be  expected  to  draw  strong  conclusions  from  imperfect 
premises,  or  to  credit  improbable  statements  upon  scanty  evi- 
dence ;  still  less,  he  says,  was  it  ever  intended  that  men  should 
so  prostitute  their  reason,  as  to  believe  with  infallible  faith  that 
which  they  are  unable  to  prove  with  in&Uible  arguments.'' 

No  one  of  ordinary  reflection  can  fail  to  perceive  the  manifest 
tendency  of  these  opinions.  But  what  is  more  important  to  ob- 
serve is,  the  process  through  which,  in  the  m^Krch  of  civilization, 
the  human  mind  had  been  obliged  to  pass,  before  it  could  reach 
such  elevated  views.  The  Reformation,  by  destroying  the  dogma 
of  an  infallible  church,  had  of  course  weakened  the  reverence 
which  was  paid  to  ecclesiastical  antiquity.  Still,  such  was  the 
force  of  old  associations,  that  our  countrymen  long  continued  to 
respect  what  they  had  ceased  to  venerate.    Thus  it  was,  that 

**  Indeed,  he  attempts  to  fasten  the  same  doctrine  upon  the  Catholics ;  which,  if 
he  could  have  done,  would  of  course  hare  ended  the  controversy.  He  says,  rather 
unfairiy,  **  Your  church  you  admit,  because  you  think  you  have  reason  to  do  so ;  so 
that  by  you,  as  well  as  Protestants,  all  is  finally  resolved  into  your  own  reason.** 
JUlui.  of  Protest  p.  184 

"  **  God  desires  only  that  we  believe  the  conclusion,  as  much  as  the  premises 
deserve ;  that  the  strength  of  our  faith  be  equal  or  proportionable  to  the  credibility 
of  the  motives  to  it.**  Belig.  of  FroteBt  p.  66.  **  For  my  part,  I  am  certain  that 
God  hath  given  us  our  reason  to  discern  between  truth  and  falsehood ;  and  he  that 
makes  not  this  use  of  it,  but  believes  things  he  knows  not  why,  I  say  it  is  by  chance 
that  he  believes  the  truth,  and  not  bv  choice ;  and  I  cannot  but  fear  that  God  will 
not  accept  of  this  sacrifice  of  fools.*' p.  183.  "God*s  spirit,  if  he  please,  may  work 
more, — a  certainty  of  adherence  beyond  a  certainty  of  evidence ;  but  neither  God 
doth,  nor  man  may,  require  of  us,  as  our  duty,  to  give  a  greater  assent  to  the  con- 
clusion than  the  premises  deserve;  to  build  an  infamble  faith  upon  motives  that  are 
only  highly  credible  and  not  infallible ;  as  it  were  a  great  and  heavy  buildmg  upon  a 
foundation  that  hath  not  strength  proportionate.*'  p.  149.  *^  For  faith  is  not  knowledge, 
no  more  than  three  is  four,  but  eminently  contained  in  it ;  so  that  he  that  knows, 
believes,  and  something  more ;  but  he  that  believes  many  times  does  not  know — 
nay.  If  he  doth  barely  and  merely  believe,  he  doth  never  know.'*  p.  412.  See  abo 
p.  417. 
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Jewel,  though  recognizing  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Bible, 
had  in  cases  where  it  was  silent  or  ambiguous,  anxiously  appealed 
to  the  early  church,  by  whose  decision  he  supposed  all  diffictdties 
could  be  easily  cleared.  He,  therefore,  only  used  his  reason  to 
ascertain  the  discrepancies  which  existed  between  Scripture  and 
tradition  ;  but  when  they  did  not  clash,  he  paid  what  is  now  con- 
sidered a  superstitious  deference  to  antiquity.  Thirty  years  after 
him  came  Hooker  ;'°  who  made  a  step  in  advance,  and  laying 
down  principles  from  which  Jewel  would  have  shrunk  with  fear, 
did  much  to  weaken  that  which  it  was  reserved  for  Ohillingworth 
utterly  to  destroy.  Thus  it  is,  that  these  three  great  men  repre- 
sent the  three  distinct  epochs  of  the  three  successive  generations 
in  which  they  respectively  lived.  In  Jewel,  reason  is,  if  I  may 
say  so,  the  superstructure  of  the  system  ;  but  authority  is  the 
basis  upon  which  the  superstructure  is  built.  In  Hooker,  author- 
ity is  only  the  superstructure,  and  reason  is  the  basis."  But  in 
Ohillingworth,  whose  writings  were  harbingers  of  the  coming 
storm,  authority  entirely  disappears,  and  the  whole  fabric  of  re- 
ligion is  made  to  rest  upon  the  way  in  which  the  unaided  reason 
of  man  shall  interpret  the  decrees  of  an  omnipotent  God. 

The  immense  success  of  this  great  work  of  Ohillingworth, 
must  have  aided  that  movement  of  which  it  is  itself  an  evi- 
dence.3'  It  formefd  a  decided  indication  of  religious  dissent;** 
and  thus  justified  the  breaking-up  of  the  Anglican  church, 
which  the  same  generation  lived  to  witness.  Its  fundamental 
principle  was  adopted  by  the  most  influential  writers  of  the 

"*  On  the  connexiop  between  the  Reformation  and  the  views  advocated  in  the 
Eecletti(utical  Polity^  compare  NeicmatCt  Development  of  Chrittian  Doctrine^  p.  47, 
with  some  able  remarlcs  by  Locke,  in  King^e  Life  ^  Loeke^  yoI.  ii.  pp.  99-101. 
Loclte,  who  was  any  thing  but  a  friend  to  the  church,  was  a  great  admirer  of  Hooker, 
and  in  one  place  calls  him  "  the  arch-philosopher.^  Buoy  on  Ghvemmeniy  in  Locke'e 
Works,  Tol.  iv.  p.  380. 

*^  The  opposition  between  Jewel  and  Hooker  was  so  marked,  that  some  of  the 
opponents  of  Hooker  quoted  against  him  JeweFs  Apology.  See  WordtteortlCe  Eed, 
Biog.  vol.  iii.  p.  518.  Dr.  Wordsworth  calls  this  "curious;"  but  it  would  be  much 
more  curious  if  it  had  not  happened.  Compare  the  remarics  made  by  the  Bishop  of 
Limerick  {Pan's  Works^  vol.  ii.  p.  470,  Notes  on  the  Spital  8eirmon\  who  says,  that 
Hooker  **  opened  that  fountain  of  reason,"  &c. ;  language  which  wiU  hardly  be  con- 
sidered too  strong  by  those  who  have  compared  the  EccUHastical  Polity  with  the 
theological  works  previously  produced  by  the  English  church. 

^  Des  Maizeaux  (Life  of  ChiUingwcrthy  pp.  220,  221)  says:  "His  book  was 
received  with  a  general  applause ;  and,  what  perhaps  never  happened  to  any  other 
controversial  work  of  that  bulk,  two  editions  of  it  were  publiidied  within  less  than 
five  months.  .  .  .  The  quick  sale  of  a  book,  and  especially  of  a  book  of  controversy, 
in  folio,  is  a  good  proof  that  the  author  hit  the  taste  of  his  time."  See  also  j^to^rdk 
pkia  jBritannie<i,  edit.  Kippis,  vol.  iii.  pp.  511,  512. 

"  Or,  as  Calamy  cautiously  puts  it,  Chillingworth's  work  "  appeared  to  me  to  go 
a  great  way  towards  the  justifying  of  moderate  conformity."  CcUamy^s  Life^  vol.  L 
284.  Compare  Palmer  on  the  Churek,  vol.  i.  pp.  267,  268 ;  and  what  is  probably 
an  allusion  to  Ghillingworth  in  Boddridgis  Ctnreepond.  and  Diary^  vol.  ii.  p.  81. 
See  also  the  opinion  of  Hobbes,  in  Aubrey's  Letters  and  Lives^  vol  ii.  pp.  288,  629. 
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Beventeenth  century, — such  as  Hales,  Owen,  Taylor,  Bumei, 
Tillotson,  Locke,  and  even  the  cautious  and  time-serving  Tem- 
ple; all  of  whom  insisted  upon  the  authority  of  private  judg- 
ment, as  forming  a  tribunal  from  which  no  one  had  the  power 
of  appeal.  The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  this  seems  obvious." 
If  the  ultimate  test  of  truth  is  individual  judgment,  and  if  no 
one  can  affirm  that  the  judgments  of  men,  which  are  often  con- 
tradictory, can  ever  be  infallible,  it  follows  of  necessity  that 
there  is  no  decisive  criterion  of  religious  truth.  This  is  a  melan- 
choly, and,  as  I  firmly  believe,  a  most  inaccurate  conclusion;  but 
it  is  one  which  every  nation  must  entertain,  before  it  can 
achieve  that  great  work  of  toleration  which,  even  in  our  own 
country,  and  in  our  own  time,  is  not  yet  consummated.  It  is 
necessary  that  men  should  learn  to  doubt,  before  they  begin  to 
tolerate  ;  and  that  they  should  recognize  the  fallibility  of  their 
own  opinions,  before  they  respect  the  opinions  of  their  opponents." 
This  great  process  is  far  from  being  yet  completed  in  any 
country;  and  the  European  mind,  barely  emerged  from  its  early 
credulity,  and  from  an  overweening  confidence  in  its  own  belief, 
is  still  in  a  middle,  and,  so  to  say,  a  probationary  stage.  When 
that  stage  shall  be  finally  passed,  when  we  shall  have  learned  to 
estimate  men  solely  by  their  character  and  their  acts,  and  not  at 
all  by  their  theological  dc^mas,  we  shall  then  be  able  to  form 
our  religious  opinions  by  that  purely  transcendental  process,  of 
which  in  every  age  glimpses  have  been  granted  to  a  few  gifted 
minds.  That  this  is  the  direction  in  which  things  are  now 
hastening,  must  be  clear  to  every  one  who  has  studied  the  pro- 
gress of  modem  civilization.  Within  the  short  space  of  three 
centuries,  the  old  theological  spirit  has  been  compelled,  not  only 
to  descend  from  its  long-established  supremacy,  but  to  abandon 
those  strongholds  to  wUch,  in  the  face  of  advancing  knowledge, 
it  has  vainly  attempted  to  secure  a  retreat.  All  its  most 
cherished  pretensions  it  has  been  forced  gradually  to  relinquish.'* 

**  A  short  but  able  view  of  the  aspect  which  the  English  mind  now  began  to  as- 
sume, will  be  found  in  Stitudliny  Oesehichte  der  theoloffUchen  Wisunseha/ten^  toI.  ii. 
p.  95  seq. 

•*  In  WTiately'a  Dangers  to  Christian  Faith,  pp.  188-198,  there  is  a  perspicuous 
statement  of  the  arguments  now  commonly  received  against  coercing  men  for  their 
religious  opinions.  But  the  most  powerful  of  these  arguments  are  based  entirely 
upon  expediency,  which  would  have  insured  their  rejection  in  an  age  of  strong  reli- 
gious convictions.  Some,  and  only  some,  of  the  theological  difficulties  respecting 
toleration,  are  noticed  in  Coleridge's  Lit.  Remains,  vol.  i.  pp.  812-315 ;  and  in  an- 
other worlc  {The  Friend,  vol.  i.  p.  73),  he  mentions,  what  is  the  real  fact,  **  that  same 
indifference  which  makes  toleration  so  easy  a  virtue  with  us.**  See  also  Arehdeaeon 
Hare's  Gfvesses  at  Truth,  2d  series,  1848,  p.  278 ;  and  Nichols's  Illustrations  of  Lit. 
Eist.  vol.  V.  p.  817  :  **a  spirit  of  mutual  toleration  and  forbearance  has  appeared 
(at  least  one  good  consequence  of  religious  indifference)." 

"*  It  would  be  idle  to  offer  proofs  of  so  notorious  a  fact ;  but  the  reader  will  be 
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And  althon^  in  England  a  temporary  prominence  has  recently 
been  given  to  certain  religious  controversies^  still  the  circnm- 
stances  attending  them  i^ow  the  alteration  in  the  character  of 
the  age.  Disputes  which,  a  century  ago,  would  have  set  the 
whole  kingdom  in  a  flame,  are  now  regaided  with  indifference 
by  the  vast  majority  of  educated  men.  The  complications  of 
modem  society,  and  the  immense  variety  of  interests  into  which 
it  is  divided,  have  done  much  to  distract  the  intellect,  and  to 
prevent  it  from  dwelling  upon  subjects  which  a  less-occupied 
people  would  deem  of  paramount  importance.  Besides  this,  the 
accumulations  of  science  are  &r  superior  to  those  of  any  former 
age,  and  offer  suggestions  of  such  surpassing  interest,  that 
nearly  all  our  greatest  thinkers  devote  to  them  the  whole  of 
their  time,  and  refuse  to  busy  themselves  with  matters  of  mere 
speculative  belief.  The  consequence  is,  that  what  used  to  be 
considered  the  most  important  of  all  questions,  is  now  aban- 
doned to  inferior  men,  who  mimic  the  zeal,  without  possessing 
the  influence,  of  those  really  great  divines  whose  works  are 
among  the  glories  of  our  early  literature.  These  turbulent  po- 
lemics have,  indeed,  distracted  the  church  by  their  clamour,  but 
they  have  not  made  the  slightest  impression  upon  the  great 
body  of  English  intellect;  and  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
nation  is  notoriously  opposed  to  that  monastic  and  ascetic  relig- 
ion which  it  is  now  vainly  attempted  to  reconstruct.  The 
truth  is,  that  the  time  for  these  things  has  gone  by.  Theologi- 
cal interests  have  long  ceased  to  be  supreme;  and  the  affairs  of 
nations  are  no  longer  regulated  according  to  ecclesiastical  views.'^ 
In  England,  where  the  march  has  been  more  rapid  than  else- 
where, this  change  is  very  observable.  In  every  other  depart- 
ment we  have  had  a  series  of  great  and  powerful  thinkers,  who 
have  done  honour  to  their  country,  and  have  won  the  admiration 
of  mankind.  But  for  more  than  a  century,  we  have  not  pro- 
duced a  single  original  work  in  the  whole  field  of  controversial 

interested  by  some  striking  remarks  in  Capefigtbe^  Sist.  delaJUforme,  vol.  L  pp.  228, 
229. 

*^  A  writer  intimately  acqaainted  with  the  social  condition  of  the  great  European 
conntries,  says :  "  Ecclesiastical  power  is  almost  extinct  as  an  active  element  in  the 
political  or  social  affairs  of  nations  or  of  individoals,  in  the  cabinet  or  in  the  family 
circle ;  and  a  new  element,  literary  power,  is  taking  its  place  in  the  govemmeni  of 
the  world.**  Zaing^t  Denmark,  1852,  p.  82.  On  this  natural  tendency  in  regard  to 
legislation,  see  Meyer,  Esprit  des  Institvt.  JutUeiaireB,  voL  i.  p.  267  note;  and  a  good 
summary  in  Staudlin,  Oeech,  der  theolog.  Wistefuchafien,  vol.  ii.  pp.  804,  306.  It  is 
not  surprising  to  find  that  many  of  the  clergy  complain  of  a  movement  so  subver- 
sive of  their  own  power.  Compare  Wara*9  Ideal  of  a  Chriitian  Church,  pp.  40, 
108-111,  888;  SewelCt  ChrUtian  Folitici,  pp.  276,  277,  279;  Palmer 9  TrtoHm  <m 
the  Church,  voL  ii.  p.  861.  It  is  thus  that  every  thing  is  tending  to  confirm  the  re- 
markable prediction  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  that  **  church  power  (unless  some  rev- 
olution,  auspicious  to  priestcraft,  should  replunge  Europe  in  ignorance)  will  certainly 
not  survive  the  nineteenth  century.'*    Mem.  of  MaekifUoeh,  vol.  i.  p.  67. 
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theology.  For  more  than  a  centurj,  the  apathy  on  this  subject 
has  been  so  marked,  that  there  has  been  made  no  addition  of 
yalue  to  that  immense  mass  of  divinity  which,  among  thinking 
men,  is  in  every  successive  generation  losing  something  of  its 
former  interest.'* 

These  are  only  some  of  the  innumerable  signs,  which  must  be 
discerned  by  every  man  who  is  not  blinded  by  the  prejudices  of 
an  imperfect  education.  An  immense  majority  of  the  clergy, — 
some  from  ambitious  feelings,  but  the  greater  part,  I  believe,  from 
conscientious  motives, — are  striving  to  check  the  progress  of  that 
scepticism  which  is  now  gathering  in  upon  us  from  every  quar- 
ter.^'    It  is  time  that  these  well-intentioned,  though  mistaken, 

"*  "  The  *  divines'  in  Englana  at  the  present  day,  her  bishops,  professors,  and 
prebendaries,  are  not  theologians.  They  are  logicians,  chemists,  skilled  in  the  math- 
ematics, historians,  poor  commentators  upon  Greek  poets.**  Thiodore  Parker's  Crit- 
ical and  Miscellaneous  Writings^  1848,  p.  802.  At  p.  88,  the  same  high  authority 
says :  **  But,  within  the  present  century,  what  has  been  written  in  the  English  tongue, 
in  any  department  of  theological  scholarship,  which  is  of  ralue  and  makes  a  mark 
on  the  age  ?  The  BridgentaUr  IVeatises,  and  the  new  edition  of  Paley^ — ^we  blush 
to  confess  it, — are  the  best  things.**  Sir  William  Hamilton  {JHseuetione  on  PhUoeo- 
phy,  1862,  p.  699)  notices  the  decline  of  **  British  theoloey,"  though  he  appears  ig- 
norant of  the  cause  of  it.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Ward  (Ideal  of  a  Christian  Chttreh,  p. 
405)  remarks,  that  **  we  cannot  wonder,  however  keenly  we  may  mourn,  at  the  de- 
cline and  fall  of  dogmatic  theology."  See  also  Lord  Jeffreys  EuaySy  yoL  iv.  p.  887  : 
**  Warburton,  we  think,  was  the  last  of  our  great  divmes.  .  .  .  The  days  of  the 
Cudworths  and  Barrows,  the  Hookers  and  Taylors,  are  long  gone  by."  Dr.  Parr 
was  the  only  English  theologian  since  Warburton  who  possessed  sufficient  learning 
to  retrieve  this  position ;  but  he  always  refused  to  do  so,  being,  unconsciously  to  him- 
self^ held  back  by  the  spirit  of  his  age.  Thus,  we  find  him  writing  to  Archbishop 
Uagee,  in  1828  :  **  As  to  myself,  1  long  ago  determined  not  to  take  any  active  part 
in  polemical  theology."    Parr^s  Works^  vol.  vii.  p.  11. 

In  the  same  way,  since  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  hardly  any  one 
baa  carefiilly  read  the  Fathers,  except  for  mere  historical  and  secular  purposes.  The 
first  step  was  taken  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  the  custom 
of  quoting  them  in  sermons  began  to  be  abandoned.  Burners  Own  Thne^  vol.  i.  pp. 
829,  880 ;  Orme's  Life  of  Otoen^  p.  184.  After  this  they  rapidly  fell  into  contempt ; 
and  the  Rev.  Mr.  DowKng  (Study  of  JCcdesiast,  History,  p.  195}  asserts,  that  '*  Water- 
land,  who  died  in  1740,  was  the  last  of  our  great  patristical  schokrs."  To  this  I 
may  add,  that,  nine  years  subsequent  to  the  death  of  WaterUnd,  the  obvious  decay 
of  professional  learning  struck  Warburton,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  so 
much,  that  he  wrote  to  Jortin,  somewhat  roughly,  **any  thing  makes  a  divine  among 
our  parsons."  See  his  Letter^  written  in  1749,  in  NiehMs  llhtttratione  of  Lit.  Hist. 
ToL  ii.  p.  178 ;  and  for  other  evidence  of  the  neglect  by  the  clergy  of  their  ancient 
studies,  see  Jones's  Memoirs  of  Home^  Bishop  of  Norviich,  pp.  68,  184;  and  the 
complaint  of  Dr.  Knowler,  in  1766,  in  Nicholses  Lit.  Anec.  vol.  ii.  p.  180.  Since  then, 
attempts  have  been  made  at  Oxford  to  remedy  this  tendency ;  but  such  attempts, 
being  opposed  by  the  general  march  of  afiairs,  have  been,  and  must  be,  futile.  In- 
deed, so  manifest  is  the  inferiority  of  these  recent  efforts,  that  one  of  the  most  ac- 
tive cultivators  in  that  field  frankly  admits,  that,  in  point  of  knowledge,  his  own 
party  has  effected  nothing ;  and  he  even  asserts,  with  great  bitterness,  that  **  it  is 
melimcholy  to  say  it,  but  the  chief,  perhaps  the  only,  English  writer  who  has  any 
claim  to  be  considered  an  ecclesiastical  historian,  is  the  infidel  Gibbon."  Nevmian 
<m  the  Development  of  Chrietian  Doctrine,  p.  5. 

"  As  some  writers,  moved  by  their  wishes  rather  than  by  their  knowledge,  seek 
to  deny  this,  it  may  be  well  to  observe,  that  the  increase  of  scepticism  smce  the  kt- 
ter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  is  attes^d  by  an  immense  mass  of  evidence,  as 
VOL.  1. — 17 
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men  should  see  the  delusion  under  which  they  labour.  That  Jyy 
which  they  are  so  much  alarmed,  is  the  intermediate  step  which 
leads  from  superstition  to  toleration.  The  higher  order  of  minds 
have  passed  through  this  stage,  and  are  approaching  what  is 
probably  the  ultimate  form  of  the  religious  history  of  the  human 
race.  But  the  people  at  large,  and  even  some  of  those  who  are 
commonly  called  educated  men,  are  only  now  entering  that 
earlier  epoch  in  which  scepticism*'  is  the  leading  feature  of  the 
mind.  So  far,  therefore,  from  our  apprehensions  being  excited 
by  this  rapidly-increasing  spirit,  we  ought  rather  to  do  every 
thing  in  our  power  to  encourage  that  which,  though  painful  to 
some,  is  salutary  to  all ;  because  by  it  alone  can  religious  bigotry 
be  effectually  destroyed.  Nor  ought  we  to  be  surprised  that,  be- 
fore this  can  be  done,  a  certain  degree  of  suffering  must  first  in- 
tervene.**    If  one  age  believes  too  much,  it  is  but  a  natural  re- 

will  appear  to  whoever  will  compare  the  following  authorities :  Whately*8  Danaento 
C^irutian  FaUh,  p.  87 ;  Ka}f9  Social  Condition  of  ttu  People,  vol.  ii.  p.  606 ;  Tae^fm^ 
viUej  de  la  DemoertUie^  toI.  iii.  p.  72;  /.  M,  Newman  on  Devehpmeni^  pp.  28,  29; 
F.  W.  Newman'e  Natural  History  of  the  Soul,  p.  197 ;  Parr's  Works,  voL  ii.  p.  6, 
vol.  iiijj>p.  688,  689  ;  Felkin's  Moral  Statistics,  in  Journal  of  Statui.  Soe,  yoL  i.  p. 


541 ;  Watson's  Observations  on  the  ZA/e  of  Wesley,  pp.  155,  194;  Matter,  Hist, 
Onostieisme,  vol.  ii.  p.  485;  Ward's  ideal  of  a  Christian  Church,  pp.  266,  267,  404; 
Turner's  Hist,  of  England,  vol,  iL  pp.  129,  142,  vol.  iii.  p.  609 ;  Priestley's  Memoirs, 
vol.  i.  pp.  127,  128,  446,  vol  iL  p.  751 ;  Cappers  Memoirs,  p.  867;  Nichols's  JM.  Anec 
of  Eighteenth  Cenhtry,  vol.  iv.  p.  671,  vol.  viii.  p.  478  ;  Nichols's  JUust.  of  lAL  Mist. 
voL  V.  p.  640;  Combe's  Notes  on  the  United  States,  vol.  iL  pp.  171,  172,  188. 

**  It  has  been  suggested  to  me  by  an  able  friend,  that  there  is  a  class  of  persons 
who  will  misunderstand  this  expression :  and  that  there  is  another  class,  who,  with* 
out  misunderstanding  it,  will  intentionally  misrepresent  its  meaning.  Hence,  it  may 
be  well  to  state  distinctly  what  I  wish  to  convey  by  the  word  "scepticism.'*  By 
scepticism  I  merely  mean  hardness  of  belief;  so  that  an  increased  scepticism  is  an 
increased  perception  of  the  difficulty  of  proving  assertions ;  or,  in  other  words,  it  is 
an  increased  application,  and  an  increased  diffVuion,  of  the  rules  of  reasoning,  and 
of  the  laws  of  evidence.  This  feeling  of  hesitation  and  of  suspended  Judgment 
has,  in  every  department  of  thought,  been  the  invariable  preliminary  to  all  the  intel- 
lectual revolutions  through  which  the  human  mind  has  parsed ;  and  without  it,  there 
could  be  no  progress,  no  change,  no  civilization.  In  physics,  it  is  the  necessary 
precursor  of  science ;  in  politics,  of  liberty ;  in  theology,  of  toleration.  These  are 
the  three  leading  forms  of  scepticism ;  it  is,  therefore,  clear,  that  in  religion  the 
sceptic  steers  a  middle  course  between  atheism  and  orthodoxy,  rejecting  both  ex- 
tremes, because  he  sees  that  both  are  incapable  of  proof. 

^*  What  a  learned  historian  has  said  of  the  effect  which  the  method  of  Socrates 
produced  on  a  very  few  Greek  minds,  is  applicable  to  that  state  through  which  a 
great  part  of  Europe  is  now  passing :  "  The  Socratic  dialectics,  clearing  away  from 
the  mind  its  fancied  knowledge,  and  laying  bare  the  real  ignorance,  produced  an  im- 
mediate effect,  like  the  touch  of  the  torpedo.  The  newly-created  consciousness  of 
ignorance  was  alike  unexpected,  painful,  and  humiliating, — ^a  season  of  doabt  and 
discomfort,  yet  combined  with  an  internal  working  and  yearning  after  truth,  never, 
before  experienced.  Such  intellectual  quickening,  which  could  never  commence  un- 
til the  mind  had  been  disabused  of  its  original  illusion  of  false  knowledge,  was  con- 
sidered by  Socrates  not  merely  as  the  index  and  precursor,  but  aF  the  indispensable 
condition,  of  future  progress.**  Orote's  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  viii.  pp.  614,  615,  Sv0| 
1851.  Compare  Kritik  der  reinen  Vemunft,  in  Kant's  Werke,  vol  ii.  pp.  572,  677  : 
'*So  ist  der  Skeptizismus  ein  Ruheplatz  iiir  die  menschliche  Vemunft, .da  sie  sich 
iiber  ihre  dogmatiache  Wanderung  be^nnen  und  den  Entwurf  von  der  Qegend 
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action  that  another  age  shonld  believe  too  little.  Such  are  the 
imperfectionB  of  our  nature^  that  we  are  compelled,  by  the  very 
laws  of  its  progress,  to  pass  through  those  crises  of  scepticism 
and  of  mental  distress,  which  to  a  vulgar  eye  are  states  of  national 
decline  and  national  shame ;  but  which  are  only  as  the  fire  by 
which  the  gold  must  be  purged  before  it  can  leave  its  dross  in  the 
pot  of  the  refiner.  To  apply  the  imagery  of  the  great  allegorist, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  poor  pilgrim,  laden  with  the  weight  of  ac- 
cumulated superstitions,  should  struggle  through  the  Slough  of 
Despond  and  the  Valley  of  Death,  before  he  can  reach  that  glo- 
rious city,  glittering  with  gold  and  with  jewels,  of  which  the  first 
sight  is  sufficient  recompense  for  his  toils  and  his  fears. 

During  the  whole  of  the  seventeenth  century,  this  double 
movement  of  scepticism  and  of  toleration  continued  to  advance ; 
though  its  prepress  was  constantly  checked  by  the  two  successors 
of  Elizabeth,  who  in  every  thing  reversed  the  enlightened  policy 
of  the  great  queen.  These  princes  exhausted  their  strength  in 
struggling  against  the  tendencies  of  an  age  they  were  unable  to 
understand  ;  but,  happily,  the  spirit  which  they  wished  to  quench 
had  reached  a  height  that  mocked  their  control.  At  the  same 
time,  the  march  of  the  English  mind  was  still  further  aided  by 
the  nature  of  those  disputes  which,  during  half  a  century,  divided 
the  country.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  great  contest  had 
been  between  the  church  and  its  opponents  ;  between  those  who 
were  orthodox,  and  those  who  were  heretical.  But,  in  the  reigns 
of  James  and  Charles,  theology  was  for  the  first  time  merged  in 
politics.  It  was  no  longer  a  struggle  of  creeds  and  dogmas  ;  but 
it  was  a  struggle  between  those  who  favored  the  crown,  and  those 
who  supported  the  parliament.  The  minds  of  men,  thus  fixed 
upon  matters  of  real  importance,  neglected  those  inferior  pur- 
suits which  had  engrossed  the  attention  of  their  fiathers."    When, 

machen  kaun,  wo  sie  sich  befindet,  tun  ihren  Weg  fernerhin  mit  mehreier  Sicher^ 
heit  wahlen  za  konnen,  aber  ziicht  ein  Wohnplatz  zum  bestandigen  Aufenthalte.  .  . 
.  .  So  ist  du8  skeptische  Verfahren  zwar  an  sich  sclbst  fiir  die  VerDunflfragen  nicht 
befriedigend,  aber  doch  Toriibend,  um  ihre  Voraichtlgkeit  zu  erwecken  and  auf 
griindliche  Mittel  zu  weisen,  die  sie  in  ihren  rechtm&ssigen  Besitzen  sicbern  konnen." 
^  Dr.  Arnold,  whose  keen  eye  noted  this  change,  says  (Leeturea  on  Modem  HU- 
tmyy  p.  282),  **  What  strikes  us  predominantly!  is,  that  what,  in  Elizabeth^s  time,  was 
a  controversy  between  divines,  was  now  a  great  political  contest  between  the  crown 
and  the  parliament.*^  The  ordinary  compilers,  such  as  Sir  A.  Alison  (HiaU  of  JEurope, 
vol.  i.  p.  61),  and  others,  have  entirely  misrepresented  this  movement;  an  error  the 
more  singular,  because  the  eminently-political  character  of  the  struggle  was  recog- 
nised by  several  contemporaries.  Even  Cromwell,  notwithstanding  the  difficult  game 
he  had  to  play,  distinctly  stated,  in  1656,  that  the  origin  of  the  war  was  not  reli- 
dous.  See  CarlyWs  Cromwell,  vol.  ill.  p.  108 ;  and  corroborative  evidence  in  WalkerU 
iUtorif  of  Independency^  part  i.  p.  182.  James  I.  also  saw  that  the  Puritans  were 
more  dangerous  to  the  state  than  to  the  church :  "  do  not  so  far  differ  from  us  in 
points  of  religion,  as  in  their  confused  form  of  policy  and  parity ;  being  ever  discon- 
tented with  the  present  government,  and  impatient  to  suffer  any  superiority ;  which 
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at  lengthy  public  sffiurs  liad  reached  their  crisiBy  the  hard  fate  of 
the  king,  which  eventually  advanced  the  interests  of  the  throne, 
was  most  injurious  to  those  of  the  church.  There  can,  indeed, 
be  no  doubt  that  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  execution 
of  Charles,  inflicted  a  blow  upon  the  whole  system  of  ecclesiastical 
authority,  from  which,  in  this  country,  it  has  never  been  able  to 
recover.  The  violent  death  of  the  king  excited  the  sympathies 
of  the  people ;  and  by  thus  strengthening  the  hands  of  the  roy- 
alists, hastened  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy.^'  But  the  mere 
name  of  that  great  party  which  had  risen  to  power,  was  sugges- 
tive of  the  chwge  that,  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  was  taking 
place  in  the  national  mind.  It  was,  indeed,  no  light  thing,  that 
England  should  be  ruled  by  men  who  called  themselves  Independ- 
ents ;  and  who,  under  that  title,  not  only  beat  back  the  preten- 
sions of  the  clergy,  but  professed  an  imbounded  contempt  for  all 
those  rites  and  dogmas  which  the  cleigy  had,  during  many  cen- 
turies, continued  to  amass.^*  True  it  is,  that  the  Independents 
did  not  always  push  to  their  full  extent  the  consequences  of  their 
own  doctrines.^*     Still,  it  was  a  great  matter  to  have  those  doc- 

maketh  their  sects  insufferable  in  apy  weU-govemed  commonwealth.**  Sp^ch  of 
Jamet  /.,  in  Pari.  HUL  vol.  i.  p.  982.  See  also  the  observations  ascribed  to  De  Foe, 
in  8omer»  Jhicts,  yoI.  in,  p.  572 :  **  The  king  and  parliament  fell  out  about  matters 
of  civil  right ;  ...  the  first  difference  between  the  King  and  the  English  parliament 
did  not  respect  religion,  but  civil  property.** 

**  See  Clarendon's  Hist,  of  the  ReMlum^  p.  716.  Sir  W.  Temple,  in  his  Mentoirt, 
observes,  that  the  throne  of  Charles  II.  was  strengthened  by  **  what  had  passed  in 
the  last  reien.**  Temple's  Works^  vol  ii.  p.  844.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  the  re- 
marks of  M.  Lamartine  on  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI.,  Hiit.  dee  Oirondins^  roL  r. 
pp.  86-7 :  **  Sa  mort,  au  contraire,  ali4nait  de  la  cause  fran^aise  cette  partie  immense 
des  populations  qui  ne  juee  les  6v6nements  humains  que  par  le  cceur.  La  nature 
humaine  est  path6tique ;  la  r^publique  Foublia,  elle  donna  &  la  royaut6  quelque  chose 
da  martyre,  k  la  liberty  quelque  chose  de  la  vengeance.  Elle  pr^para  ainsi  une  reac- 
tion centre  la  cause  r6publicaine,  et  mit  du  cdt6  de  la  royaut^U  sensibility,  Tint^rdt, 
les  larmes  d*une  partie  des  peuples.** 

**  The  energy  with  which  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1646,  repelled  the  preten- 
sions of  "  the  Assembly  of  Divines,**  is  one  of  the  many  proofs  of  the  determina- 
tion of  the  predominant  party  not  to  allow  ecclesiasticid  encroachments.  See  the 
remarkable  details  in  Farl,  Hint  vol.  iii.  pp.  459-468 ;  see  also  p.  1305.  As  a  natu- 
ral conse<)uence,  the  Independents  were  the  first  sect  which,  when  possessed  of 
power,  advocated  toleration.  Compare  Orm^e  IMe  of  Owen^  pp.  68-75,  102-111 ; 
Somere  2Vacf»,  vol.  xii.  p.  542;  Walker' e  Hist,  of  Independency^  part  ii.  pp.  60,  167, 
part  iii.  p.  22 ;  Clarendon's  Hist,  of  the  Hebelhon,  pp.  610,  640.  Some  writers  as- 
cribe great  merit  to  Jeremy  Taylor  for  his  advocacy  of  toleration  (Jleher's  Life  of 
Taylor^  p.  xxviL ;  and  Parr's  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  417) ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  when  he 
wrote  the  famous  Liberty  of  Prophesying^  his  enemies  were  in  power ;  so  that  he 
was  pleading  for  his  own  interests.  When,  however,  the  Church  of  England  agun 
obtained  the  upper  hand,  Taylor  withdrew  the  concessions  which  he  had  made  in 
the  season  of  adversity.  .  See  the  indignant  remarks  of  Coleridge  {Lit,  PemaiM^ 
vol.  iii.  p.  250),  who,  Uiough  a  great  admirer  of  Taylor,  expresses  himself  strongly 
on  this  dereliction :  see  also  a  recently  published  Letter  to  Percy  Bishop  of  Xhomore^ 
in  NiehoUs  Illustrations  of  Lit,  History,  vol.  vii.  p.  464. 

•  However,  Bishop  Short  {History  of  the  Church  of  England,  8vo,  1847,  pp. 
462,  468)  says,  what  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  the  hostility  of  Cromwell  to  the 
church  was  not  theological,  but  political.    The  same  remark  is  made  by  Bishop  Ken- 
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tiines  recognized  by  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  state.  Be* 
sides  this,  it  is  important  to  remark,  that  the  Puritans  were  more 
fitnatical  than  superstitious.^*  They  were  so  ignorant  of  the 
real  principles  of  government,  as  to  direct  penal  laws  against 
private  Tices ;  and  to  suppose  that  immorality  could  be  stemmed 
by  legislation.^^  But,  notwithstanding  this  serious  error,  they 
always  resisted  the  aggressions  even  of  their  own  clergy ;  and 
the  destruction  of  the  old  episcopal  hierarchy,  though  perhaps 
too  hastily  effected,  must  have  produced  many  beneficial  results. 
When  the  great  party  by  whom  these  things  were  accomplished, 
was  at  length  overthrown,  the  progress  of  events  still  continued 
to  tend  in  the  same  direction.  After  the  Restoration,  the  church, 
though  reinstated  in  her  ancient  pomp,  had  evidently  lost  her 
ancient  power.**  At  the  same  time,  the  new  king,  from  levity, 
rather  than  from  reason,  despised  the  disputes  of  theologians,  and 
treated  questions  of  religion  with  what  he  considered  a  philosoph- 
ical indifference."     The  courtiers  followed  his  example,  and 

net.  Note  in  BurtonU  Diaary^  toI.  ii.  p.  479.  See  alao  VaughaifCe  CfromwM,  vol.  i.  p. 
xcYii. ;  and  on  the  generally  tolerant  spirit  of  this  great  man,  see  HallanCt  Const 
Mist.  Tol.  11.  p.  14 ;  and  the  evidence  in  BarHis  Lives  of  the  Stuarts,  vol.  iii.  pp. 
87-47.  But  the  most  distinct  recognition  of  the  principle,  is  in  a  Letter  from  Orom' 
weU  to  Jfajor-Gensral  Crawford,  recently  printed  in  CarlyWs  CromwU,  voL  L  pp. 
201,  202,  8vo,  1846.  In  it  Cromwell  writes,  '^Sir,  the  state,  in  choosing  men  to 
serve  it,  takes  no  notice  of  their  opinions ;  if  they  be  willing  faithfully  to  serve  it, 
-^at  satisfies."  See  additional  proof  in  Carwthm's  Hist,  of  the  Chwreh  of  Sn^f- 
land,  voL  ii.  pp.  245,  249. 

**  No  one  can  imderstand  the  real  history  of  the  Puritans,  who  does  not  take 
this  into  consideration.  In  the  present  Introduction,  it  is  impossible  to  discuss  so 
large  a  subject ;  and  I  must  reserve  it  for  the  future  part  of  this  work,  in  which  the 
history  of  England  will  be  specially  treated.  In  the  mean  time,  I  may  mention, 
that  the  distinction  between  fanaticism  and  superstition  is  clearly  indicated,  but  not 
analyzed,  by  Archbishop  Whately,  in  his  Errors  of  Romanism,  traced  to  their  Ori^n 
in  Human  Nature,  p.  49.  This  should  be  compared  with  Hume's  FhUosophteal 
Works,  vol  iii.  pp.  81>89,  Edlnb.  1826,  on  the  difference  between  enthusiasm  and 
superstition ;  a  difference  which  is  noticed,  but,  as  it  appears  to  me,  misunderstood, 
by  Maclaine,  in  his  Additions  to  MosheinCs  Eedesiast,  Hist.  voL  ii.  p.  88. 

"  Compare  Barrington^s  Observations  on  the  Statutes,  p.  148,  with  BwrtofCs 
Diary  of  the  Parliaments  of  Cromwell,  vol.  L  pp.  xcviii.  145,  892,  vol.  ii.  pp.  85, 
229.  In  1650,  a  second  conviction  of  fornication  was  made  felony,  without  benefit 
of  clergy ;  but,  after  the  Restoration,  Charies  II.  and  his  friends  found  this  law 
rather  inconvenient ;  so  it  was  repealed.  See  Blaekstone's  Commentaries,  vol  iv. 
p.  65. 

**  See  Life  of  Ken,  by  a  Layman,  edit.  1854,  vol  i.  p.  51.  At  p.  129,  the  same 
writer  says,  with  sorrow,  **  the  church  recovered  much  of  her  temporal  possessions, 
but  not  her  spiritiud  rule."  The  power  of  the  bishops  was  abridged  '*  by  the  de- 
struction of  the  court  of  high-commission.^*  Shores  Hist,  of  the  Church  of  England, 
p.  595.  See  al^,  on  the  diminished  influence  of  the  Church  of  England  clergy  after 
the  Restoration,  Soutkey's  Life  of  Wesley,  vol  L  pp.  278,  279 ;  and  Watson's  Obser- 
vations on  the  Life  of  Wesley,  pp.  129-181. 

*  Buckingham  and  Halifax,  the  two  men  who  were  perhaps  best  acquainted 
with  Charles  II.,  both  declared  that  he  was  a  deist.  Compare  Linyard's  Hist,  of 
Engl.  vol.  viii.  p.  127,  with  Harries  Lives  of  the  Stuarts,  vol.  v.  p.  55.    His  subse- 

Sent  conversion  to  Catholicism  is  exactly  analogous  to  the  increased  devotion  of 
nis  XIY.  daring  the  latter  days  of  his  life.    In  both  cases,  supersUtion  was  the 
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thought  they  could  not  err  in  imitating  him,  whom  they  regarded 
as  the  Lord's  anointed.  The  results  were  such  as  must  be  &- 
miliar  even  to  the  most  superficial  readers  of  English  literature. 
That  grave  and  measured  scepticism,  by  which  the  Independents 
had  been  characterized,  lost  aU  its  decorum  when  it  was  trans- 
planted into  the  ungenial  atmosphere  of  a  court.  The  men  by 
whom  the  king  was  surrounded,  were  unequal  to  the  difficulties 
of  suspense  ;  and  they  attempted  to  fortify  their  doubts  by  the 
blasphemous  expression  of  a  wild  and  desperate  infidelity.  With 
scarcely  an  exception,  all  those  writers  who  were  most  favoured 
by  Charles,  exhausted  the  devices  of  their  ribald  spirit,  in  mock- 
ing a  religion,  of  the  nature  of  which  they  were  profoundly  igno- 
rant. These  impious  buffooneries  would,  by  themselves,  have 
left  no  permanent  impression  on  the  age  ;  but  they  deserve  at- 
tention, because  they  were  the  corrupt  and  exa^erated  represent- 
atives of  a  more  general  tendency.  They  were  the  unwholesome 
offspring  of  that  spirit  of  disbelief,  and  of  that  daring  revolt 
against  authority,  which  characterized  the  most  eminent  English- 
men during  the  seventeenth  century.  It  was  this  which  caused 
Locke  to  be  an  innovator  in  his  philosophy,  and  an  Unitarian 
in  his  creed.  It  was  this  which  made  Newton  a  Socinian ;  which 
forced  Milton  to  be  the  great  enemy  of  the  church,  and  which 
not  only  turned  the  poet  into  a  rebel,  but  tainted  with  Arianism 
the  Paradise  Lost.  In  a  word,  it  was  the  same  contempt  for 
tradition,  and  the  same  resolution  to  spurn  the  yoke,  which, 
being  first  carried  into  philosophy  by  Bacon,  was  afterwards  car- 
ried into  politics  by  CromweU  ;  and  which,  during  that  very  gen- 
eration, was  enforced  in  theology  by  ChUlingworth,  Owen,  and 
Hales ;  in  metaphysics  by  Hobbes  and  Glanvil ;  and  in  the 
theory  of  government  by  Harrington,  Sydney,  and  Locke. 

The  progress  which  the  English  intellect  was  now  making 
towards  shaking  off  ancient  superstitions,^*'  was  still  further  aided 

natural  refuge  of  a  worn-out  and  discontented  libertine,  who  bad  exhausted  all  the 
resources  of  the  lowest  and  most  grovelline  pleasures. 

^  One  of  the  most  curious  instances  of  this  may  be  seen  in  the  destruction  of 
the  old  notions  respecting  witchcraft.  This  important  revolution  in  our  opinions, 
was  eflfccted,  so  far  as  the  educated  classes  are  concerned,  between  the  Restoration 
and  the  Revolution :  that  is  to  say,  in  1660,  the  minority  of  educated  men  still  be- 
lieved in  witchcraft ;  while  in  1688,  the  migority  disbelieved  it.  In  1665,  the  old 
orthodox  view  was  stated  by  Chief-Baron  Hale,  who,  on  a  trial  of  two  women  for 
witchcraft,  said  to  the  jury:'  *'That  there  are  such  creatures  as  witches,  I  make  no 
doubt  at  all ;  for,  first,  the  Scriptures  have  affirmed  so  much ;  secondly,  the  wisdom 
of  all  nations  hath  provided  laws  against  such  persons,  which  is  an  argument  of  their 
confidence  of  such  a  crime.^'  CampbeWs  Lives  of  the  CMef-Juttices,  vol.  i.  pp.  565, 
566.  This  reasoning  was  Irresistible,  and  the  witches  were  hung ;  but  the  change 
in  public  opinion  began  to  affect  even  the  judges,  and  after  this  melancholy  exhibi- 
tion of  the  Chief-Baron,  such  scenes  became  gradually  rarer ;  though  Lord  Camp 
bell  is  mistaken  in  supposing  (p.  563)  that  this  was  **  the  last  capitiJ  conviction  m 
England  for  the  crime  of  bewitching."    So  far  from  this,  three  persons  were  execa- 
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by  the  extraordinary  zeal  displayed  in  the  cultivation  of  the  phys- 
ical  Bcienoes.  This^  like  all  great  social  movements,  is  clearly 
traceable  to  the  events  by  which  it  was  preceded.  It  was  partly 
cause,  and  partly  effect,  of  the  increasing  incredulity  of  the  age. 
The  scepticism  of  the  educated  classes  made  them  dissatisfied 
with  those  long-established  opinions,  which  only  rested  on  un- 
supported authority ;  and  this  gave  rise  to  a  desire  to  ascertain 
how  far  such  notions  might  be  verified  or  refuted  by  the  real  con- 
dition of  things.  A  curious  instance  of  the  rapid  progress  of  this 
spirit  may  be  found  in  the  works  of  an  author  who  was  one  of 
the  most  eminent  among  the  mere  literary  men  of  his  time. 
While  the  Civil  War  was  barely  decided,  and  three  years  before 
the  execution  of  the  king,  Sir  Thomas  Browne  published  his 
celebrated  work,  called  Inquiries  into  VtUgar  and  Common  Er- 
rors.^^  This  able  and  learned  production  has  the  merit  of  an- 
ticipating some  of  those  results  which  more  modem  inquirers 
have  obtaiaed  ;'*  but  it  is  chiefly  remarkable,  as  being  the  first 
systematic  and  deliberate  onslaught  ever  made  in  England  upon 
those  superstitious  &ncies  which  were  then  prevalent  respecting 
the  external  world.  And  what  is  still  more  interesting  is,  that 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  appeared  make  it  evident,  that 
while  the  learning  and  genius  of  the  author  belong  to  himself,  the 

ted  at  Exeter  for  witchcraft  in  1682.  See  Sutchinson^a  Historical  Euay  concerning 
WitcJuraft^  1720,  pp.  56,  57.  HutchioBon  says:  **I  suppose  these  are  the  last 
three  that  have  been  hanged  in  England."  If,  howeyer,  one  may  rely  upon  a  state- 
ment made  by  Dr.  Parr,  two  witches  were  hung  at  Northampton  in  1705 ;  and  in  **  1712, 
five  other  witches  suffered  the  same  fate  at  the  same  pUce."  ParrU  Works^  vol  iv. 
p.  182, 8vo,  1828.  This  is  the  more  shameful,  because,  as  I  shall  hereafter  prove,  from 
the  literature  of  that  time,  a  disbelief  in  the  existence  of  witches  bad  become  almost 
universal  among  educated  men ;  though  the  old  superstition  was  still  defended  on 
the  judgment-seat  and  in  the  pulpit.  As  to  the  opinions  of  the  clergy,  compare 
Cudworth*»  Intellect,  8yet,  vol.  iii.  pp.  845,  848 ;  Vernon  CorreapontL  vol.  ii.  pp.  802, 
808 ;  Burfa  Lettenfrom  the  North  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  pp.  220,  221 ;  Weeley'e  Jour- 
nale,  pp.  602, 718.  Wesley,  who  hadmore  influence  than  all  the  bishops  put  together, 
says :  "  It  is  true,  likewise,  that  the  English  in  general,  and,  indeed,  most  of  the 
men  of  learning  in  Europe,  have  given  up  all  accounts  of  witches  and  apparitions  as 

mere  old  wives*  fables.     I  am  sorry  for  it The  giving  up  witchcraft  is,  in 

effect,  giving  up  the  Bible But  I  cannot  give  up,  to  all  the  Deists  in  Great 

Britain,  the  existence  of  witchcraft,  till  I  give  up  the  credit  of  all  history,  sacred 
and  profane.*' 

However,  all  was  in  vain.  Every  year  diminished  the  old  belief;  and  in  1786,  a 
generation  before  Wesley  had  recorded  these  opinions,  the  laws  against  witchcraft 
were  repealed,  and  another  vestige  of  superstition  effaced  from  the  English  statute- 
book.  See  Barrington  on  the  StattUea,  p.  407  ;  Note  in  BurtonU  Diary,  vol.  L  p. 
26 ;  ffarrie't  I/ife  of  Hardwieke,  vol.  i.  p.  307. 

To  this  it  may  be  interesting  to  add,  that  in  Spain  a  witch  was  burned  so  late  as 
1781.     Ticknw*e  Hist,  of  Spanish  Literature,  vol.  iii.  p.  288. 

**  The  first  edition  was  published  in  1646.  Works  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  vol. 
li  p.  163. 

**  See  the  notes  in  Mr.  Wilkin's  edition  of  Browne's  Works,  Lond.  1886,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  284,  860,  861. 
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scepticism  which  he  displayed  respecting  popular  belief  was  forced 
on  him  by  the  pressure  of  the  age. 

In  or  about  1633,  when  the  throne  was  still  occupied  by  a 
superstitious  prince  ;  when  the  Church  of  England  was  at  the 
height  of  her  apparent  power ;  and  when  men  were  incessantly 
persecuted  for  their  religious  opinions, — ^this  same  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  wrote  his  Rdigio  Mediciy^^  in  which  we  find  all  the 
qualities  of  his  later  work,  ezcept  the  scepticism.  Indeed,  in 
the  Rdigio  Mediciy  there  is  shown  a  credidity  that  must  have 
secured  the  sympathy  of  those  classes  which  were  then  dominant. 
Of  all  the  prejudices  which  at  that  time  were  deemed  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  popular  creed,  there  was  not  one  which  Browne 
ventured  to  deny.  He  announces  his  belief  in  the  philosopher's 
stone  ;^*  in  spirits,  and  tutelary  angels  ;<'^  and  in  palmistry.** 
He  not  only  peremptorily  affirms  the  reality  of  witches,  but  he 
says  that  those  who  deny  their  existence  are  not  merely  infidels, 
but  atheists.*^  He  carefully  tells  us  that  he  reckons  his  nativity, 
not  from  his  birth,  but  from  his  baptism  ;  for  before  he  was  bap- 
tized, he  could  not  be  said  to  exist.^^  To  these  touches  of  wis* 
dom,  he  moreover  adds,  that  the  more  improbable  any  proposi- 
tion is,  the  greater  his  willingness  to  assent  to  it ;  but  that  when 
a  thing  is  actually  impossiUe,  he  is  on  that  very  account  pre- 
pared to  believe  it." 

Such  were  the  opinions  put  forth  by  Sir  Thomas  Brownfe  in 
the  first  of  the  two  great  works  he  presented  to  the  world.  But 
in  his  Inquiries  into  VtUgar  Errors^  there  is  displayed  a  spirit 
so  entirely  different,  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  most  decisive  evi- 
dence, we  could  hardly  believe  it  to  be  written  by  the  same  man. 
The  truth,  however,  is,  that  during  the  twelve  years  which 
elapsed  between  the  two  works,  there  was  completed  that  vast 
social  and  intellectual  revolution,  of  which  the  overthrow  of  the 

**  The  precuie  date  is  unknown ;  but  Mr.  Wilkin  supposes  that  it  was  written 
"  between  the  years  1683  and  1636."  Preface  to  Meliffio  Medici^  in  Broume's  WcrU^ 
YoL  ii.  p.  iv. 

•*  Ibid.  vol.  iL  p.  58. 

"  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  47. 

**  Or,  as  he  calls  it,  **  chiromancy.'*    Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  89. 

•*  "For  my  part,  I  have  ever  believed,  and  do  now  know,  that  there  are  witches. 
They  that  doubt  of  these,  do  not  only  deny  them,  but  spirits ;  and  are  obliquely, 
and  upon  consequence,  a  sort,  not  of  infidels,  but  atheists."    Ibid.  vol.  ii.  pp.  48, 44. 

••  "  From  this  I  do  compute  or  calculate  my  nativity."    Ibid.  voL  ii.  p.  64. 

^  Rdigio  Medici,  sec.  ix.  in  BroumeU  Wwki,  vol.  ii.  pp.  13,  14;  unfortunately 
too  long  to  extract.  This  is  the  '^  credo  quia  Impossibile  est,"  Originally  one.  of  Ter- 
tullian's  absurdities,  and  once  quoted  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  Duke  of  Aigyle 
as  '*the  ancient  religious  maxim."  Pari  Hist  vol.  xi.  p.  802.  Compare  the  sar- 
castic remark  on  this  maxim  in  the  JStsay  coneeming  Human  Dnderttanding,  book 
iv.  ch.  xviii.  Locke't  Workt,  vol.  ii.  p.  271.  It  was  the  spirit  embodied  in  this  sen- 
tence which  supplied  Gelsus  with  some  formidable  arguments  against  the  Fltthere. 
yitat^der'a  HisL  of  the  Churchy  vol  i.  pp.  227,  228. 
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ohtuch  and  the  execution  of  the  king  were  but  minor  incidents. 
We  know  from  the  literature,  from  the  private  correBpondence, 
and  from  the  public  acts  of  that  time,  how  impossible  it  was, 
even  for  the  strongest  minds,  to  escape  the  effects  of  the  general 
intoxication.  No  wonder,  then,  that  Browne,  who  certainly  was 
inferior  to  several  of  bis  contemporaries,  should  have  been  af- 
fected by  a  movement  which  they  were  unable  to  resist.  It 
would  have  been  strange,  indeed,  if  he  alone  had  remained  un- 
influenced by  that  sceptical  spirit,  which,  because  it  had  been 
arbitrarily  repressed,  bad  now  broken  all  bounds,  and  in  the  re- 
action soon  swept  away  those  institutions  which  vainly  at- 
tempted to  stop  its  course. 

It  is  in  this  point  of  view  that  a  comparison  of  the  two  works 
becomes  highly  interesting,  and,  indeed,  very  important.  In  this, 
his  later  production,  we  hear  no  more  about  believing  things  be- 
cause they  are  impossible  ;  but  we  are  told  of  ^'  the  two  great 
pillars  of  truth,  experience  and  solid  reason/'*"  We  are  also  re- 
minded that  one  main  cause  of  error  is  ''adherence  unto  author- 
ity ;""  that  another  is,  "  neglect  of  inquiry ;""  and,  strange  to 
say,  that  a  third  is  "  credulity/''^'  All  this  was  not  very  consist- 
ent with  the  old  theological  spirit ;  and  we  need  not,  therefore, 
be  surprised  that  Browne  not  only  exposes  some  of  the  innumera- 
ble blunders  of  the  Fathers,"  but  after  speaking  of  errors  in  gen- 
eral, curtly  adds  :  "  Many  others  there  are,  which  we  resign  imto 
divinity,  and  perhaps  deserve  not  controversy.''" 

The  difference  between  these  two  works  is  no  bad  measure  of 
the  rapidity  of  that  vast  movement  which,  in  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  was  seen  in  every  branch  of  practical  and 
speculative  life.  After  the  death  of  Bacon,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished Englishmen  was  certainly  Boyle,  who,  if  compared 
with  his  contemporaries,  may  be  said  to  rank  immediately  below 
Newton,  though,  of  course,  very  inferior  to  him  as  an  original 
thinker."  With  the  additions  he  made  to  our  knowledge,  we 
are  not  immediately  concerned;  but  it  may  be  mentioned,  that 
he  was  the  first  who  instituted  exact  experiments  into  the  rela- 

**  Inquiriet  into  Vvigar  and  Ccmmcn  Hrrurs,  book  ill.  chap,  zxriii.  in  Brownt^i 
Worktj  ToL  ii.  p.  684. 

*^  Ibid,  book  i.  chap.  ▼!!.  toI.  ii.  p.  225. 

•*  "  A  Bupinity,  or  neglect  of  inquiry.**    Ibid,  book  L  chap.  y.  Tol.  is.  p  211. 

**  ^*  A  third  cause  of  common  errors  is  the  credulity  of  men."  Book  L  chap.  r. 
Tol.  iL  p.  208. 

"  See  two  amusing  instances  in  toI.  iL  pp.  267,  488. 

••  Vulgtar  and  Common  ErroTB^  book  Tii.  chap.  xi.  in  Browne's  Works^  Tol.  iii.  p. 
826. 

**  Monk  (JUfe  ofBewOey,  toI.  i.  p.  87)  says,  that  Boyle's  discOTeries  <*  haye  pUced 
bis  name  in  a  nnk  second  only  to  that  of  Newton;**  and  this,  I  believe,  is  true,  not- 
withstanding the  immense  superiority  of  Newton. 
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tion  between  colour  and  heat;*^  and  by  this  means,  not  only  aa- 
certained  some  very  important  facts,  but  laid  a  foundation  for 
that  union  between  optics  and  thermotics,  which,  though  not 
yet  completed,  now  merely  waits  for  some  great  philosopher  to 
strike  out  a  generalization  large  enough  to  cover  both,  and  thus 
fuse  the  two  sciences  into  a  single  study.  It  is  also  to  Boyle, 
more  than  to  any  other  Englishman,  that  we  owe  the  science  of 
hydrostatics,  in  the  state  in  which  we  now  possess  it/^  He  is 
the  original  discoverer  of  that  beautiful  law,  so  fertile  in  valu- 
able results,  according  to  which  the  elasticity  of  air  varies  as  its 
density.**  And,  in  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  mod- 
em naturalists,  it  was  Boyle  who  opened  up  those  chemical  in- 
quiries, which  went  on  accumulating  until,  a  century  later,  they 
supplied  the  means  by  which  Lavoisier  and  his  contemporaries 
fixed  the  real  basis  of  chemistry,  and  enabled  it  for  the  first  time 
to  take  its  proper  stand  among  those  sciences  that  deal  with  the 
external  world." 

The  application  of  these  discoveries  to  the  happiness  of  Man, 
and  particularly  to  what  may  be  called  the  material  interests  of 

"  Compare  Powell  on  JRacUant  Heat  (Brit,  Atsoe.  vol.  i.),  p.  287,  with  JJoy^t 
Report  an  Physical  Optics^  1834,  p.  838.  For  the  remarks  on  colours,  see  Boyle's 
WorkSf  Tol.  ii.  pp.  1-40;  and  for  the  account  of  his  experiments,  pp.  41-80;  and  a 
slight  notice  in  Brewster^s  lAfe  of  Newton^  toI.  i.  pp.  165,  166,  236.  It  is,  I  think, 
not  generaUy  known,  that  Power  is  said  to  be  indebted  to  Boyle  for  originating 
some  of  his  experiments  on  colours.  See  a  letter  from  Hooke  in  BoyUs  Works,  toL 
T.  p.  633. 

**  Dr.  Whewell  {Bridgewater  Treatise^  p.  266)  well  obserres,  that  Boyle  and  Pas- 
cal are  to  hydrostatics  what  Galileo  is  to  mechanics,  and  Copernicus,  Kepler,  and 
Kewton  to  astronomy.  See  also  on  Boyle  as  the  founder  of  Hydrostatics,  2%omsofC% 
Hist,  of  the  Eoyai  Society,  pp.  897,  398  ;  and  his  Hut.'of  Chemistry,  toL  i.  p.  204. 

**  This  was  discovered  by  Boyle  about  1660,  and  confirmed  by  Mariotte  in  1676. 
See  WheweWs  Hist,  of  the  Inductive  Sciences,  yoL  ii.  pp.  667,  688 ;  Thomson's  Hist, 
of  Chemistry y  vol.  i.  p.  216 ;  Tumtr's  Chemistry,  vol.  i.  pp.  41,  20O;  Brande's  Chem- 
istry, voL  i.  p.  363.  This  law  has  been  empirically  verified  by  the  French  Institute, 
and  found  to  hold  good  for  a  pressure  even  of  twenty-seven  atmospheres.  See 
Challis  on  the  Mailiematieal  Theory  of  Fluids,  in  Sixth  Report  of  Brit.  Assoc,  p.  226 ; 
and  HersehePs  Nat.  Philos,  p.  281.  Although  Boyle  preceded  Mariotte  by  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  the  discovery  is  rather  unfairly  called  tiie  law  of  Boyle  and  Mariotte ; 
while  foreign  writers,  refining  on  this,  frequently  omit  the  name  of  Boyle  altogether, 
and  term  it  the  Uw  of  Mariotte !  See,  for  instance,  LieUg's  Letters  on  Chmistry^ 
p.  126 ;  Monteil,  Divers  Etats,  vol.  viii.  p.  122 ;  Kaemtz's  Meteorotogy,  p.  236  i^Comte^ 
Philos.  Pos.  vol.  i.  pp.  683, 646,  vol.  ii.  pp.  484,  616  ;  PouUlet,  EUmens  ds  Physique, 
vol  i.  p.  389,  vol  iL  pp.  68, 183. 

^"  **L*un  des  cr^ateurs  de  la  physique  exp^rimentale,  Tillustre  Robert  Boyle, 
avait  aussi  reconnu,  dhs  le  milieu  du  dix-septi^me  sik^le,  une  grande  partie  des  faits 
qui  servent  ai\jourd^hui  de  base  4  cette  chimie  nouvelle.*'  Cuvier,  Progr^  des  Sciences, 
vol.  i.  p.  30.  The  ''  aussi "  refers  to  Key.  See  also  Cuvier,  Hist,  des  Sciences  Natu- 
relies,  part  ii.  pp.  322,  346-349.  A  still  more  recent  writer  says,  that  Boyle  '*  stood, 
in  fact,  on  the  very  brink  of  the  pneumatic  chemistry  of  Priestley ;  he  had  in  his 
hand  the  key  to  the  great  discovery  of  Lavoisier."  Johnston  on  Dimorphous  Bodies, 
in  Reports  of  Brit.  Assoc,  vol.  vi.  p.  163.  See  further  respecting  Boyle,  Robin  et 
VerdeU,Chimie  Anatomioue,  Paris,  1863,  vol.  i.  pp.  676,  677, 679,  vol  iL  p.  24 ;  and 
Sprengel,  Hist,  de  la  Mhaecine,  vol.  iv.  p.  177. 
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civilization,  will  be  traced  in  another  part  of  this  work;  but 
what  I  now  wish  to  obeerve,  is  the  way  in  which  snch  investiga- 
tions  harmonized  with  the  movement  I  am  attempting  to  de- 
scribe. In  the  whole  of  his  physical  inquiries,  Boyle  constantly 
insists  npon  two  fundamental  principles :  namely,  the  impor- 
tance of  individual  experiments,  and  the  comparative  unimpoi^ 
tance  of  the  facts  which,  on  these  subjects,  antiquity  has  handed 
downJ^  These  are  the  two  great  keys  to  his  method;  they  are 
the  views  which  he  inherited  from  Bacon,  and  they  are  also 
the  views  which  have  been  held  by  every  man  who,  during  the 
last  two  centuries,  has  added  any  thing  of  moment  to  the 
stock  of  human  knowledge.  First  to  doubt,^^  then  to  inquire, 
and  then  to  discover,  has  been  the  process  universally  followed 
by  our  great  teachers.  So  strongly  did  Boyle  feel  this,  that 
though  he  was  an  eminently  religious  man/'  he  gave  to  the  most 
popular  of  his  scientific  works  the  title  of  The  Sceptical  Chemist; 
meaning  to  intimate,  that  until  men  were  sceptical  concerning 
the  chemistry  of  their  own  time,  it  would  be  impossible  that 
they  should  advance  fiir  in  the  career  which  lay  before  them. 
Nor  can  we  fail  to  observe,  that  this  remarkable  work,  in  which 
such  havoc  was  made  with  old  notions,  was  published  in  1661,^^ 

^*  This  disregard  of  ancient  authority  appears  so  constantly  in  his  works,  that  it 
is  difficult  to  choose  among  innumerable  passages  which  might  be  quoted.  I  wHl 
select  one,  which  strikes  me  as  well  expressed,  and  is  certainly  very  characteristic.  In 
his  Free  Inquiry  into  the  vtdgarly  received  Notion  of  Nature^  he  says  (BoyWe  Worke, 
ToL  It.  p.  359),  **  For  I  am  wont  to  judge  of  opinions  as  of  coins :  I  consider  much 
less,  in  any  one  that  I  am  to  receive,  whose  inscription  it  bears,  than  what  metal  it 
is  made  of.  It  is  indifferent  enough  to  me  whether  it  was  stamped  many  years  or 
ages  since,  or  came  but  yesterday  from  the  mint.'^  In  other  places  be  speaks  of  the 
*'  schoolmen  "  and  "  gownmen  "  with  a  contempt  not  much  inferior  to  that  expressed 
by  Locke  himself. 

"^  In  his  ConnderaHoM  touching  Experimental  Eeaayt,  he  says  (Boyle't  WorJa^ 
▼ol.  i.  p.  197),  **  Perhaps  you  will  wonder,  Pyrophilus,  that  in  almost  every  one  of 
the  following  essays  I  should  speak  so  doubtingly,  and  use  so  often  perhaps,  it  eeeme, 
it  i$  not  improbable,  and  snch  other  expressions  as  argue  a  diffidence  of  the  truth  of 
the  opinions  I  incline  to,"  kc.  Indeed,  this  spirit  is  seen  at  every  turn.  Thus  his 
Baeay  on  Orystalt,  which,  considering  the  then  state  of  knowledge,  is  a  remarkable 
production,  is  entitled  *'  Doubts  and  Experiments  touching  the  curious  Figures  of 
Salts."  Works,  toL  ii.  p.  488.  It  is,  therefore,  with  good  reason  that  M.  Humboldt 
terms  him  "  the  cautious  and  doubting  Robert  Boyle."  H%anboldCs  Cosmos,  toL  ii. 
p.  780. 

^*  On  the  sincere  Christianity  of  Boyle,  compare  Btimsfs  Lives  and  Characters, 
edit.  Jcbb,  1833,  pp.  861-360 ;  JUfe  of  Ken,  by  a  Layman,  vol.  i.  pp.  82, 88 ;  WhetoelPs 
Bridgewater  Treatise,  p.  278.  He  made  several  attempts  to  reconcile  the  scientifio 
method  with  the  defence  of  established  religious  opinions.  See  one  of  the  best 
instances  of  this,  in  Boyle's  Works,  vol.  v.  pp.  88,  89. 

^^  The  Sceptical  Chemist  is  in  Boyle's  Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  290-871.  It  went  through 
two  editions  m  the  author^s  lifetime,  an  unusual  success  for  a  book  of  that  kind. 
Boyle's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  875,  vol.  iv.  p.  89,  vol.  v.  p.  845.  I  find,  from  a  letter 
written  in  1696  {Fairfax  Correspondence,  vol.  iv.  p.  844),  that  Boyle's  works  were 
then  becoming  scarce,  and  that  there  was  an  intention  of  reprinting  the  whole  of 
them.  In  regard  to  the  Sceptical  Chemist,  it  was  so  popular,  that  it  attracted  the 
attention  of  Monconys,  a  French  traveller,  who  visited  London  in  1663,  and  from 
whom  we  learn  that  it  was  to  be  bought  for  four  shillings,  "  pour  quatre  chelins.** 
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the  year  after  the  accession  of  Charles  11.,  in  whose  reign  the 
spread  of  incredulity  was  indeed  rapid,  since  it  was  seen  not  only 
among  the  intellectual  classes,  but  even  among  the  nobles  and 
personal  friends  of  the  king.  It  is  true,  that  in  that  rank  of 
society,  it  assumed  an  offensive  and  degenerate  form.  But  the 
movement  must  have  been  one  of  no  common  energy,  which,  in 
so  early  a  stage,  could  thus  penetrate  the  recesses  of  the  palace, 
and  excite  the  minds  of  the  courtiers;  a  lazy  and  feeble  race, 
who  from  the  frivolity  of  their  habits  are,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, predisposed  to  superstition,  and  prepared  to  believe 
whatever  the  wisdom  of  their  &thers  has  bequeathed  to  them. 

In  every*  thing  this  tendency  was  now  seen.  Every  thing 
marked  a  growing  determination  to  subordinate  old  notions  to 
new  inquiries.  At  the  very  moment  when  Boyle  wcw  prosecuting 
his  labours,  Charles  II.  incorporated  the  Boyal  Society,  which 
was  formed  with  the  avowed  object  of  increasing  knowledge  by 
direct  experiment.'*  And  it  is  well  worthy  of  remark,  that  the 
charter  now  first  granted  to  this  celebrated  institution  deckies 
that  its  object  is  the  extension  of  natural  knowledge,  as  opposed 
to  that  which  is  supernatural.  "^^ 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  with  what  terror  and  disgust  these 
things  were  viewed  by  those  inordinate  admirers  of  antiquity, 
who,  solely  occupied  in  venerating  past  ages,  are  unable  either 
to  respect  the  present  or  hope  for  the  future.  These  great  ob- 
structors of  mankind  played,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  the 

Voyaget  de  Monconys,  vol.  iii.  p.  67,  edit.  1696 ;  a  book  containing  some  rery  curious 
&cts  respecting  London  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. ;  but,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  not 
quoted  by  any  English  historian.  In  SprenyePt  Hist,  de  la  Midecine,  toL  y.  pp.  78-9, 
there  is  a  summary  of  the  views  advocated  in  the  Sceptical  Chemist^  respecting  which 
Sprengel  says,  **  Ce  fat  cependant  aussi  en  Angleterre  que  s^^leverent  les  premiers 
doutes  sur  Texactitude  dee  explications  chimiqueH." 

^*  *'  From  the  nature  and  constitution  of  the  Royal  Society,  the  objects  of  their 
attention  were  necessarily  unlimited.  The  physical  sciences,  however,  or  those  which 
are  promoted  by  experiment,  were  their  declared  objects ;  and  experiment  was  the 
method  which  they  professed  to  follow  in  accomplishing  their  purpose.**  ThomaoiCe 
Hist,  of  the  BoycU  Society,  p.  6.  When  the  society  was  first  instituted,  experiments 
were  so  unusual,  that  there  was  a  difficulty  of  finding  the  necessary  workmen  in 
London.  See  a  carious  passage  in  Weld^s  Hist  of  the  Royal  Society^  1848,  vol.  ii. 
p.  88. 

'•  Dr.  Paris  (it/a  of  Sir  H.  Davy,  1881,  vol.  ii.  p.  178)  says,  "The  charter  of  the 
Royal  Society  states,  that  it  was  established  for  the  improvement  of  natural  science. 
This  epithet  natural  was  originally  intended  to  imply  a  meaning,  of  which  very  few 
persons,  I  believe,  are  aware.  At  the  period  of  the  establishment  of  the  society,  the 
arts  of  witchcraft  and  divination  were  very  extensively  encouraged ;  and  the  word 
natural  was  therefore  introduced  in  contradistinction  to  supernatural,^  The  charters 
granted  by  Charles  II.  are  printed  in  Wel^s  Hist  of  the  Royal  Society,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
481-521.  Evelyn  {Diary,  18  Aug.  1662,  vol.  ii.  p.  195)  mentions,  that  the  object  of 
the  Royal  Society  was  "natural  knowledge."  See  also  Aubrey's  Lettere  and  lAves^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  858 ;  Pultensy'e  Hist  of  Botany,  vol.  ii.  pp.  97,  98 ;  and  on  the  distinction 
thus  established  in  the  popular  mind  between  natural  and  supernatural,  compare 
BoyWs  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  455,  vol.  iv.  pp.  288,  859. 
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same  part  as  they  play  in  our  own  day,  rejecting  every  novelty, 
and  therefore  opposing  every  improvement.  The  angry  contest 
which  arose  between  the  two  parties,  and  the  hostility  directed 
against  the  Boyal  Society,  as  the  first  institution  in  which  the 
idea  of  progress  was  distinctly  embodied,  are  among  the  most 
instructive  parts  of  our  history,  and  on  another  occasion  I  shall 
relate  them  at  considerable  length.  At  present  it  is  enough  to 
say,  that  the  reactionary  party,  though  led  by  an  overwhelimng 
majority  of  the  clergy,  was  entirely  defeated;  as,  indeed,  was  to 
be  expected,  seeing  that  their  opponents  had  on  their  side  nearly 
all  the  intellect  of  the  country,  and  were  moreover  reinforced  by 
such  aid  as  the  court  could  bestow.  The  progress  was,  ia  truth, 
so  rapid,  as  to  carry  away  with  it  some  of  the  ablest  members 
even  of  the  ecclesiastical  profession;  their  love  of  knowledge 
proving  too  strong  for  the  old  traditions  in  which  they  had  been 
bred.  But  these  were  exceptional  cases,  and,  speaking  general- 
ly, there  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  the  antago- 
nism between  physical  science  and  the  theological  spirit  was 
such  as  to  induce  nearly  the  whole  of  the  clergy  to  array  them- 
selves against  the  science,  and  seek  to  bring  it  into  discredit. 
Nor  ought  we  to  be  surprijaed  that  they  should  have  adopted 
this  course.  That  inquisitive  and  experimental  spirit  which 
they  wished  to  check,  was  not  only  offensive  to  their  prejudices, 
but  it  was  also  detrimental  to  their  power.  For  in  the  first 
place,  the  mere  habit  of  cultivating  physical  science  taught  men 
to  require  a  severity  of  proof  which  it  was  soon  found  that  the 
clergy  were,  in  their  own  department,  unable  to  supply.  And, 
in  the  second  place,  the  additions  made  to  physical  faiowledge 
opened  new  fields  of  thought,  and  thus  tended  still  fiirther  to 
divert  attention  from  ecclesiastical  topics.  Both  these  effects 
would  of  course  be  limited  to  the  comparatively  few  persons  who 
were  interested  in  scientific  inquiries:  it  is,  however,  to  be  ob- 
served, that  the  ultimate  results  of  such  inquiries  must  have 
been  extended  over  a  &r  wider  surface.  This  may  be  called  their 
secondary  influence;  and  the  way  in  which  it  operated  is  well 
worth  our  attention,  because  an  acquaintance  with  it  will  go  far 
to  explain  the  reason  of  that  marked  opposition  which  has  al- 
ways existed  between  superstition  and  knowledge. 

It  is  evident,  that  a  nation  perfectly  ignorant  of  physical 
laws,  will  refer  to  supernatural  causes  all  the  phenomena  by 
which  it  is  surrounded.^^    But  so  soon  as  natural  science  begins 

^^  The  speoulatiye  yiew  of  this  tendency  has  been  recently  illufltrated  in  the  most 
comprehensive  manner  by  M.  Auguste  Oomte,  in  his  PhUotophie  Positive;  and  his 
oonclnsions  in  regard  to  the  earliest  stage  of  the  human  mind  are  confirmed  by  every 
thing  ire  knoir  of  barbarous  nations;  and  they  are  also  confirmed,  as  he  has  deci« 
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to  do  its  work,  there  are  introdnced  the  elements  of  a  great 
change.  Each  Buccessive  discovery,  by  ascertaining  the  lav  that 
governs  certain  events,  deprives  them  of  that  apparent  mystery 
in  which  they  were  formerly  involved."  The  love  of  the  mar- 
vellous becomes  proi)ortionably  diminished ;  and  when  any 
science  has  made  such  progress  as  to  enable  those  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  it  to  foretell  the  events  with  which  it  deals,  it  is 
clear  that  the  whole  of  those  events  are  at  once  withdrawn  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  supernatural,  and  brought  under  the  authority 
of  natural  powers.^'  The  business  of  physical  philosophy  is,  to 
explain  external  phenomena  with  a  view  to  their  prediction ;  and 
every  successful  prediction  which  is  recognized  by  the  people, 
causes  a  disruption  of  one  of  those  links  which,  as  it  were,  bind 
the  imagination  to  the  occult  and  invisible  world.     Hence  it  is 

siyely  proyed,  by  the  history  of  physical  science.  In  addition  to  the  facts  he  hai 
adduced,  I  may  mention,  that  the  history  of  geology  supplies  evidence  analogous  to 
that  which  he  has  collected  from  other  departments. 

A  popular  notion  of  the  working  of  this  belief  in  supernatural  causation  may  be 
seen  in  a  circumstance  related  by  Combe.  He  says,  that  in  the  middle  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  the  country  west  of  Edinburgh  was  so  unhealthy,  "  that  every  spring 
the  formers  and  their  servants  were  seized  with  fever  and  ague.**  As  long  as  the 
cause  of  this  wus  unlcnown,  **  these  visitations  were  believed  to  be  sent  by  Provi- 
dence ;**  but  after  a  time  the  hind  was  drained,  the  ague  disappeared,  and  the  inhab- 
itants perceived  that  what  they  had  believed  to  be  supernatural  was  perfectly  naturaJ, 
and  that  the  cause  was  the  state  of  the  land,  not  the  intervention  of  the  Deity. 
Combe' t  Constitution  o/Man,  Edinb.  1847,  p.  156. 

^*  I  say  apparent  mystery,  because  it  does  not  at  all  lessen  the  real  mystery.  But 
this  does  not  affect  the  accuracy  of  my  remark,  inasmuch  as  the  people  at  krge 
never  enter  into  such  subtleties  as  the  difference  between  Law  and  Cause ;  a  differ- 
ence, indeed,  which  is  so  neglected,  that  it  is  often  lost  sight  of  even  in  scientific 
books.  All  that  the  people  know  is,  that  events  which  they  once  believed  to  be 
directly  controlled  by  the  Deity,  and  modified  by  Him,  are  not  only  foretold  by  the 
human  mind,  but  are  altered  by  human  interference.  The  attempts  which  Paley  and 
others  have  made  to  solve  this  mystery  by  rising  from  the  laws  to  the  cause,  are 
evidently  fiitile,  because  to  the  eye  of  reason  the  solution  is  as  incomprehensible  as 
the  problem ;  and  the  arguments  of  the  natural  theologians,  in  so  for  as  they  are 
arguments,  must  depend  on  reason.  As  Mr.  Newman  truly  says,  "  A  God  uncaosed 
and  existing  from  eternity,  is  to  the  full  as  incomprehensible  as  a  world  uncaused 
and  existing  from  eternity.  We  must  not  reject  the  latter  theory  as  incomprehenri* 
ble ;  for  so  is  every  other  possible  theory.**  NeumwiC9  Natural  History  of  the  Sovl^ 
1849,  p.  36.  The  truth  of  this  conclusion  is  unintentionally  confirmed  by  the  defence 
of  the  old  method,  which  is  set  up  by  Dr.  Whewell  in  his  BridgewUer  Th^atise,  pp. 
262-5 ;  because  the  remarks  made  by  that  able  writer  refer  to  men  who,  from  their 
vast  powers,  were  most  likely  to  rise  to  that  transcendental  view  of  religion  which  is 
slowly  but  steadily  gaining  ground  among  us.  Kant,  probably  the  deepest  thinker 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  clearly  saw  that  no  arguments  drawn  from  the  external 
world  could  prove  the  existence  of  a  First  Cause.  See,  among  other  passages,  two 
particularly  remarkable  in  Kriiik  der  reinen  Vemunft^  Kan^sWerke^  vol.  ii.  pp.  478, 
481,  on  **  der  physikotheologische  Beweis.** 

**  This  is  tersely  expressed  by  M.  Lamennais :  "  Pourquoi  les  corps  gravitent-ils 
les  uns  vers  les  autres?  Parceque  Dieu  Ta  voulu,  disaient  les  anciens.  Parceque 
les  corps  s*attirent,  dit  la  science."  Mawry^  Legendes  du  Moyen  Age^  p.  S8.  See  to 
the  same  effect  Maekay's  Jieligunte  Development^  1850,  vol.  i.  pp.  5,  80,  81,  and  else- 
where. See  also  a  partial  statement  of  the  antithesis  in  CopUUon^e  Inquiry  inta 
NeceuUy  and  PredeUtnation,  p.  49 ;  an  ingenious  but  overrated  book. 
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that,  supposing  other  things  equal,  the  superstition  of  a  nation 
must  always  bear  an  exact  proportion  to  the  extent  of  its  physi- 
cal knowledge.  This  may  be  in  some  degree  verified  by  the  or- 
dinary experience  of  mankind.  For  if  we  compare  the  different 
classes  of  society,  we  shall  find  that  they  are  superstitious  in 
proportion  as  the  phenomena  with  which  they  are  brought  in 
contact,  have  or  have  not  been  explained  by  natural  laws.  The 
credulity  of  sailors  is  notorious,  and  every  literature  contains  evi- 
dence of  the  multiplicity  of  their  superstitions,  and  of  the  tena- 
city with  which  they  cling  to  them.®'  This  is  perfectly  explica- 
ble by  the  principle  I  have  laid  down.  Meteorology  has  not  yet 
been  raised  to  a  science  ;  and  the  laws  which  regulate  winds  and 
storms  being  in  consequence  still  unknown,  it  naturally  follows, 
that  the  class  of  men  most  exposed  to  their  dangers  should  be 
precisely  the  class  which  is  most  superstitious."  On  the  other 
hand,  soldiers  live  upon  an  element  much  more  obedient  to  man,  ^ 
and  they  are  less  liable  than  sailors  to  those  risks  which  defy  the 
calculations  of  science.  Soldiers,  therefore,  have  fewer  induce- 
ments to  appeal  to  supernatural  interference  ;  and  it  is  univer- 
sally observed,  that  as  a  body  they  are  less  superstitious  than 
sailors.  If,  again,  we  compare  agriculturists  with  manufacturers, 
we  shall  see  the  operation  of  the  same  principle.  To  the  culti- 
vators of  land,  one  of  the  most  important  circumstances  is  the 
weather,  which,  if  it  turn  out  unfavourable,  may  at  once  defeat  all 
their  calculations.  But  science  not  having  yet  succeeded  in  dis- 
covering the  laws  of  rain,  men  are  at  present  imable  to  foretell  it 
for  any  considerable  period;  the  inhabitant  of  the  couutry  is, 
therefore,  driven  to  believe  that  it  is  the  result  of  supernatu- 
ral agency,  and  we  still  see  the  extraordinary  spectacle  of  pray- 
ers offered  up  in  our  churches  for  dry  weather  or  for  wet  weather  ; 
a  superstition  which  to  future  ages  will  appear  as  childish  as  the 

"*  I  much  regret  that  I  did  not  collect  proof  of  this  at  an  earlier  period  of  my 
reading.  But  having  omitted  taking  the  requisite  notes,  I  can  only  refer,  on  the 
superstition  of  sailors,  to  Heber^iJotsmey  throuah  India,  toL  i.  p.  423  ;  RichardiOfC» 
Travelt  in  the  Sahara^  vol.  i.  p.  11 ;  BurckhardCa  TraveU  in  Arabia,  vol.  iL  p.  S47  ; 
DoMb  Chineuy  toI.  iii.  pp.  16, 17 ;  TVavels  of  IhnBaiuta  in  the  Fourteenth  Centv/ry^ 
p.  43  ;  Journal  of  AtiaJt.  8oo.  Tol.  L  p.  9 ;  Works  of  Sir  Thomae  Browne,  voL  i.  p. 
180 ;  Alieon^i  met,  of  Europe^  toI.  It.  p.  566  ;  Bttmes'M  IVavelt  into  Bokhara,  toI. 
iii.  p.  53  ;  Leigh  HunCe  Autobiography,  1850,  toI.  ii.  p.  255 ;  Cumberland' e  Memoire, 
1807,  vol.  i.  pp.  422-425 ;  WoMe  Brazil,  voL  i.  pp.  96,  97  ;  Riehardeoris  Arctic  Ex- 
pedition, vol.  i.  p.  98 ;  HoUrofVe  Memoire,  voL  i.  p.  207,  vol.  iii.  p.  197. 

*'  Andokides,  when  accused  before  the  dikastery  at  Athens,  said,  '*  No,  dikasts  ; 
the  dangers  of  accusation  and  trial  are  human,  but  the  dangers  encountered  at  sea 
are  divine."  Grote'e  Hist,  of  Oreeee,  vol  xi.  p.  252.  Thus,  too,  it  has  been  observed^ 
that  the  dangers  of  the  whale-fishery  stimulated  the  superstition  of  the  Anglo-Saxons. 
See  KembU's  Saxons  in  England,  vol.  1.  pp.  890,  891.  Erman,  who  mentions  the 
dangerous  navigation  of  the  Lake  of  Baikal,  says,  **  There  is  a  saying  at  Irkutsk,  that 
It  is  only  upon  the  Baikal,  in  the  autumn,  that  a  man  learns  to  pray  from  his  heftrt** 
Erman's  Travels  in  Siberia,  voL  ii.  p.  186. 
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fiseUngs  of  pious  awe  with  which  oar  Others  regarded  the  presence 
of  a  comet,  or  the  approach  of  an  eclipee.  We  are  nowacqaainted 
with  the  Laws  which  determine  the  moTements  of  comets  and 
eclipses  ;  and  as  we  are  able  to  predict  their  appearance,  we  have 
ceased  to  pray  that  we  mar  be  preserved  £rom  them.-*  But  be- 
cause our  researches  into  the  phenomena  of  rain  happen  to  hare 
been  less  snccessful,  ^  we  resort  to  the  impious  oontriTance  of  calUng 
in  the  aid  of  the  Deity  to  supply  those  deficiencies  in  science  which 

**  In  Europe,  in  tbe  tenth  centnrr,  an  entire  vmj  fled  before  one  of  those 
appearances,  which  vould  dov  scarce! t  terriff  a  child:  **Toate  Tarmee  dTOtfaoa 
ae  dispersa  eabitement  a  Tapparition  d'nne  eclipse  de  cdeiL  qui  la  rempiit  de  tcnw, 
et  qoi  tat  rezardee comme  iannonce  da malbeor  qa*oo  attendait  depoia  long-teaqML* 
Syrtnijil^  Hiat.  de  la  M'.»iec\mt^  toL  n.  p.  36-S.  The  terror  inspired  by  eclipses  vas 
not  finallr  destroyed  before  the  eighteenth  centarr ;  and  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
seTenteeDth  centorj  thej  still  caused  great  fear  both  in  France  and  in  England.  See 
£rtiyn$  Diaty^  toL  iL  pL  52,  YoL  iiL  pu  372;  CarijfW*  Cromtwell,  toL  iL  p.  366; 
Lettra  dt  Fatin^  roL  iiL  p.  36.  Compare  Voyapes  de  Monconwt,  toL  t.  p.  104,  vith 
Barest  GmeMaes  at  TrutK,  2d  series,  pp.  1^  1^5.'  There  probably  never  has  been  an 
ignorant  nation  vbose  saperetition  has  not  been  excited  bj  echpses.  For  eTidenee 
of  the  anirersalitj  of  this  feelin?,  eee  Symea'B  Embassy  toAra,  ToL  iL  p.  296 ;  Ra/le'B 
Hitt.  cfjara,  toL  L  p.  530 ;  Souther  t  Hist,  of  Brazil^  roL  L  p.  354,  toL  iL  p.  371 ; 
Manit^t  Hist,  of  Sumatra,  p.  159 :  yitbukr,  BeseriptioH  de  T  Arable^  pL  105 ;  Ifofai's 
Southern  Africa,  n,  337  ;  Mungo  Parks  Trareis,  toL  L  p.  414;  Moorcrtffs  TrattU 
in  ike  Himalayan  Procinees,  toL  iL  p.  4 ;  CraMfurd's  Hist,  of  ike  Indian  ArckipelaaOy 
ToL  L  p.  9i>5 ;  Ellis*  Folvnesian  Eesearckes^  roL  L  p.  331 ;  Maekay's  Rsli^Ums  De- 
wdmneni,  rol  L  p.  425;  Works  of  Sir  W.  Jones,  toL  iiL  p.  176,  toL  tL  fL  16;  WU- 
mnCs  NoU  in  the  Vishnm.  Purana,  p.  140 ;  HHsong  Tkeatrt  of  the  Hindus^  tqL  L  part 
iL  p.  90 ;  Montvela,  Hist,  dee  Maihhnatiques^  voL  L  p.  444 ;  Asiatic  JUsearckes,  voL 
ziL  p.  484 ;  Ward's  View  of  the  Hindoos,  toL  L  p.  101 ;  Preseotfs  Hist,  of  Peru,  voL 
L  p.  123  ;  EohTs  Rwtsia,  p.  374 ;  Tkirlwairs  HisL  of  Grtccs,  toL  iiL  p.  440,  roL  tL 
p.  216;  Murray s  Life  of  Bruce,  p.  Iu3  ;  Turners  Embassy  to  7%bet,  p.  289 ;  GroUt*t 
Hist,  of  Greece,  toL  rii.  p.  432,  toI.  xiL  pp,  205,  557 ;  Journal  Asiatique,  I.  s6rie, 
rcL  UL  p.  202,  Paris,  1823 ;  Clct-Bey,  de  la  PesU,  Paris,  1840,  p.  224. 

In  regard  to  the  feelings  inspired  bj  comets,  and  the  influence  of  Bajle  inremoT- 
tng  those  superstitions  late  in  the  KTenteenth  century,  compare  Tennemann,  Gesch, 
der  Philawpk.  toL  jL  p.  252 ;  Le  Vassor,  Hist,  de  Louis  XIII.  toL  iiL  p.  415 ;  Let- 
tre$  de  Sevtgne,  vol.  it.  p.  336 ;  Autobiography  of  Sir  8.  JTEwes,  edit  HattiweO,  voL 
L  pp.  122,  123,  136. 

"  On  the  peculiar  complications  which  have  retarded  meteorology,  and  thus 
prerented  ns  from  accurately  predicting  the  weather,  compare  Forbes  on  Meteorology^ 
m  Second  Report  of  British  Aesociation,  pp.  249-251 ;  Owner,  Progris  det  ScieneeSy 
▼oL  L  pp.  69,  248 ;  Kaemt£s  Meteorology,  pp.  2-4;  Prout's  Bridgewater  TVeatiss,  pp. 
290-295  ;  Somerville'e  Physical  Geog.  toL  ii.  pp.  18,  19.  But  all  the  best  authori- 
ties are  agreed  that  this  ignorance  cannot  last  long ;  and  that  the  constant  adTsnoe 
which  we  are  now  making  in  phyocal  science  will  eventually  enable  us  to  explain 
eren  these  phenomena.  Thus,  for  instance.  Sir  John  Leslie  says,  "  It  cannot  b« 
disputed,  however,  that  all  the  changes  which  happen  in  the  mass  of  our  atmosphere, 
involved,  capricious,  and  irregular  as  they  may  appear,  are  yet  the  necessary  rerndta  of 
principles  as  fixed,  and  perhaps  as  simple,  as  those  which  direct  the  revolutions  of 
the  solar  system.  Could  we  unravel  the  intricate  maze,  we  might  trace  the  action 
of  each  distinct  cause,  and  hence  deduce  the  ultimate  eflfects  arising  from  their  com- 
bined operation.  With  the  possession  of  such  data,  we  might  safely  predict  the 
state  of  the  weather  at  any  future  period,  as  we  now  calculate  an  eclipse  of  the  sun 
or  moon,  or  foretell  a  conjunction  of  the  planets."  Leslie's  Natural  Philosophy,  p. 
406 ;  see  also  p.  185,  and  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Snow  Harris  {Brit.  Assoc,  for  1844,  p. 
241),  and  of  Mr.  Hanulton  (Journal  of  Geog,  Soe.  toL  xix.  p.  xci.).  Thus,  too,  Dr. 
Whewell  {Bridgewater  Treatise,  p.  8)  says,  that  "the  changes  of  winds  and  skies**  are 
produced  by  causes,  of  whose  rules  "  no  philosophical  mind*'  will  doubt  the  fixity. 
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Bite  the  result  of  our  own  sloth  ;  and  we  are  not  ashamed,  in  our 
public  churches^  to  prostitute  the  rites  of  religion  by  using  them 
as  a  cloak  to  conceal  an  ignorance  we  ought  frankly  to  confess.'^ 
The  agriculturist  is  thus  taught  to  ascribe  to  supernatural  agency 
the  most  important  phenomena  with  which  he  is  concerned  ;"^ 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  one  of  the  causes  of  those 
superstitious  feelings  by  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  are 
unfiiYourably  contrasted  with  those  of  the  town.^«  But  the  man- 
ufacturer, and,  indeed,  nearly  every  one  engaged  in  the  business 
of  cities,  has  employments,  the  success  of  which  being  regulated 
by  his  own  abilities,  has  no  connexion  with  those  unexplained 
events  that  perplex  the  imagination  of  the  cultivators  of  the 
earth.  He  who,  by  his  ingenuity,  works  up  the  raw  material,  is 
evidently  less  affected  by  uncontrollable  occurrences,  than  he  by 
whom  the  raw  material  is  originally  grown.  Whether  it  is  fair, 
or  whether  it  is  wet,  he  pursues  his  labours  with  equal  success, 
and  learns  to  rely  solely  upon  his  own  energy,  and  the  cunning 

**  This  connexion  between  ignorance  and  deyotion  is  «o  clearly  marked,  that 
many  nations  haTe  a  separate  god  for  the  weather,  to  whom  they  say  their  prayers. 
In  countries  where  men  stop  short  of  this,  they  ascribe  the  changes  to  witchcraft,  or 
to  some  other  supernatural  power.  See  Mariner's  Tonaa  UlancUf  toI.  ii.  pp.  7, 108 ; 
TuckeyU  ExpediU  to  ike  Zaire,  pp.  214,  215;  Elliis  Hist,  of  MadagoKor^  vol  ii.  p. 
864;  Anaiic  ResearchM,  vol.  yi.  pp.  198,  194,  297,  vol.  zvi.  pp.  228,  842;  Sauihey's 
Hist,  of  Brazil,  toI.  iii.  p.  187  ;  Davit^a  Chinese,  vol.  ii.  p.  154;  Beauaatirt,  Hist,  de 
MatUchee,  toI.  ii.  p.  894 ;  OudwortKs  Intellect,  Syst,  vol.  li.  p.  589.  The  Hindus  re> 
fer  rain  to  supernatural  causes  in  the  Rig  Veda,  which  is  the  oldest  of  their  religious 
books ;  and  they  haTe  held  similar  notions  ever  since.  Rig  Veda  Sanhita,  toL  i. 
pp.  xzz.  10,  19,  26,  145,  175,  205,  224,  225,  265,  266,  vol  u.  pp.  28,  41,  62,  110, 
158,  158,  164, 166,  192,  199,  231,  258,  268,  293,  829  ;  J&umal  of  Asiat.  8oe,  vol.  iil. 
p.  91 ;  Coleinan's  Mythol.  of  the  Hindus,  p.  Ill ;  War^s  View  of  the  Hindoos,  vol.  i. 
p.  88.  See  further  two  curious  passages  in  the  Dabitian,  toI.  L  p.  115,  vol.  ii.  p. 
837 ;  and  on  the  **  Rain-makers,^  compare  Catlings  North- American  Indians,  vol.  i. 
pp.  134-140,  with  Buchanan^ s  North-American  Indians,  pp.  258,  260:  also  a  pre- 
cisely similar  chiss  in  Africa  {Moffa£s  Sovihem  Africa,  pp.  805-325),  and  in  Arabia 
(Niebuhr,  Dese.  de  F Arabic,  pp.  287,  288). 

Coming  to  a  state  of  society  nearer  our  own,  we  find  that  in  the  ninth  century  it 
was  taken  for  granted  in  Christian  countries  that  wind  and  hail  were  the  wor^  of 
wizards  (Neamer^s  Hist,  of  the  Church,  toI.  vi.  pp.  118,  189);  that  nmilar  views 
passed  on  to  the  sixteenth  century,  and  were  sanctioned  by  Luther  (Maury,  Ugendes 
Pieuses,  pp.  18,  19);  and  finally,  that  when  Swinburne  was  in  Spain,  only  eighty 
years  ago,  he  found  the  clergy  on  the  point  of  putting  an  end  to  the  opera,  because 
they  "  attributed  the  want  of  rain  to  the  influence  of  that  ungodly  entertainment.*^ 
Swinbume^s  Jh-avels  through  Spain  in  1775  and  1776,  vol.  i.  p.  177,  2d  edit.  London, 
1787. 

*  Sec  some  remarks  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ward,  which  strikes  me  as  rather  incau- 
tious, and  which  certainly  are  dangerous  to  his  own  profession,  as  increasing  the 
hostility  between  it  and  science,  in  Ward's  Ideal  of  a  Christian  Church,  p.  278. 
What  Coleridge  has  said,  is  worth  attending  to :  see  The  Friend,  vol.  iii.  pp.  222, 228. 

"*  M.  Kohl,  whose  acuteness  as  a  traveller  is  well  known,  has  found  that  the  agri- 
cultural classes  are  the  *^  most  blindly  ignorant  and  prejudiced"  of  all.  KohPs  Rus- 
sia,  p.  365.  And  Sir  R.  Murchison,  who  has  enjoyed  extensive  means  of  observation, 
familiarly  mentions  the  **  credulous  farmers.**  Murchison*s  SUuria,  p.  61.  In  Asia 
exactly  the  same  tendency  has  been  noticed :  see  Marsden^s  History  of  Sumatra,  p. 
63.  Some  curious  evidence  of  agricultural  superstitions  respecting  the  weather  may 
be  seen  in  Montcil,  Hist,  des  divers  Etats,  vol.  iii.  pp.  81,  89. 
VOL.  L — 18 
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of  his  own  arm.  Ab  the  Bailor  is  natUFally  more  BoperstitiouB 
than  the  soldier,  because  he  has  to  deal  with  a  more  unstable 
element ;  just  in  the  same  way  is  the  agriculturist  more  super- 
stitious thistn  the  mechanic,  because  he  is  more  frequently  and 
more  seriouBly  affected  by  events  which  the  ignorance  of  some 
men  makes  them  call  capricious,  and  the  ignorance  of  other  men 
makes  them  call  supernatural. 

It  would  be  easy,  by  an  extension  of  these  remarks,  to  show 
how  the  progress  of  manufactures,  besides  increasing  the  national 
wealth,  has  done  immense  service  to  civilization,  by  inspiring 
Man  with  a  confidence  in  his  own  resources  ;^^  and  how,  by  giv- 
ing rise  to  a  new  class  of  employments,  it  has,  if  I  may  so  say, 
shifted  the  scene  in  which  superstition  is  most  likely  to  dwelL 
But  to  trace  this  would  carry  me  beyond  my  present  limits  ;  and 
the  illustrations  already  given  are  sufficient  to  explain  how  the 
theological  spirit  must  have  been  diminished  by  that  love  of  ex- 
perimental science,  which  forms  one  of  the  principal  features  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  11.^^ 

I  have  now  laid  before  the  reader  what  I  conceive  to  be  the 
point  of  view  from  which  we  ought  to  estimate  a  period  whose 
true  nature  seems  to  me  to  have  been  grievously  misunderstood. 
Those  political  writers  who  judge  events  without  regard  to  that 
intellectual  development  of  which  they  are  but  a  part,  will  find 
much  to  condemn,  and  scarcely  any  thing  to  approve,  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  By  such  authors,  I  shall  be  censured  for 
having  travelled  out  of  that  narrow  path  in  which  histoiy  has 
been  too  often  confined.  And  yet  I  am  at  a  loss  to  perceive  how 
it  is  possible,  except  by  the  adoption  of  such  a  course,  to  under- 
stand a  period  which,  on  a  superficial  view,  is  full  of  the  grossest 
inconsistencies.  This  difficulty  will  be  rendered  vety  obvious,  if 
we  compare  for  a  moment  the  nature  of  the  government  of 
Charles  with  the  great  things  which,  under  that  government, 
were  peaceably  effected.  Never  before  was  there  such  a  want  of 
apparent  connexion  between  the  means  and  the  end.     If  we  look 

"^  In  thU  point  of  view,  the  opposite  tendencies  of  agriculture  and  manufactures 
are  judiciously  contrasted  by  Mr.  Porter,  at  the  end  of  his  essay  on  the  StatUHcM  of 
Agriculture^  Journal  of  the  Statut,  Soc,  vol.  it  pp.  296,  296. 

"*  Indeed,  there  neyer  has  been  a  period  in  England  in  which  physical  experi- 
ments were  so  fashionable.  This  is  merely  worth  observing  as  a  symptom  of  the 
age,  since  Charles  II.  and  the  nobles  were  not  likely  to  ad^  and  did  not  add,  any 
thing  to  our  knowledge ;  and  their  patronage  of  science,  such  as  it  was,  degraded  it 
rather  than  advanced  it.  SiilL,  the  prevalence  of  the  taste  is  curious ;  and  in  addi- 
tion to  the  picture  drawn  by  Mr.  Mocaulay  (ffUtory  of  England^  1st  edit.  vol.  I  pp. 
408-412),  I  may  refer  the  reader  to  MoMonyi  Voyages^  vol.  iii.  p.  81 ;  Sorbintt* 
Voyage  to  England^  pp.  82,  88 ;  Evelyn's  Diary,  vol.  ii.  pp.  199, 286 ;  Pepyi  JHary^ 
vol  i.  p.  S'ZS,  vol  ii.  p.  84,  vol.  iii.  p.  85,  vol.  iv.  p.  229 ;  Bumeft  Oim  7%mey  voL  L 
pp.  171,  822,  vol.  ii.  p.  275;  BumeCe  Lives,  p.  144;  CampbelPs  CMef- Justices,  voL 
L  p.  582. 
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only  at  the  characters  of  the  rulers,  and  at  their  foreign  policy, 
we  must  pronounce  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  to  he  the  worst  that 
has  ever  been  seen  in  England.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  con- 
fine our  observations  to  the  laws  which  were  passed,  and  to  the 
principles  which  were  established,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  confess 
that  this  same  reign  forms  one  of  the  brightest  epochs  in  our  na- 
tional annals.  Politically  and  morally,  there  were  to  be  found 
in  the  government  all  the  elements  of  confusion,  of  weakness, 
and  of  crime.  The  king  himself  was  a  mean  and  spiritless  volup- 
tuary, without  the  morals  of  a  Christian,  and  almost  without  the 
feelings  of  a  man."  His  ministers,  with  the  exception  of  Claren- 
don, whom  he  hated  for  his  virtues,  had  not  one  of  the  attributes 
of  statesmen,  and  nearly  all  of  them  were  pensioned  by  the  crown 
of  France."  The  weight  of  taxation  was  increased,**  while  the 
security  of  the  kingdom  was  diminished. ''  By  the  forced  sur- 
render of  the  charters  of  the  towns,  our  municipal  rights  were 
endangered.*'  By  shutting  the  exchequer,  our  national  credit 
was  destroyed.*^  Though  immense  sums  were  spent  in  main- 
taining our  naval  and  nuUtary  power,  we  were  left  so  defenceless, 
that  when  a  war  broke  out,  which  had  long  been  preparing,  we 
seemed  suddenly  to  be  taken  by  surprise.  Such  was  the  miser- 
able incapacity  of  the  government,  that  the  fleets  of  Holland 

**  His  treatment  of  his  young  wife  immediateW  after  marriage  is  i>erhap8  the 
worst  thing  recorded  of  this  base  and  contemptible  prince.  LUtev^s  Life  of  Clot* 
endoHy  vol.  ii.  pp.  145-153.  This  is  matter  of  proof;  but  Burnet  (Otm  lime,  toI.  i. 
p.  522,  and  vol.  ii.  p.  467)  whispers  a  horrible  suspicion,  which  I  cannot  believe  to  bo 
true,  even  of  Charles  II.,  and  which  Harris,  who  has  collected  some  evidence  of  his 
astounding  profligacy,  does  not  mention,  though  he  quotes  one  of  the  passages  in 
Burnet,  ffania^s  IAve9  of  the  Shuartij  vol.  t.  pp.  86-43.  However,  as  Dr.  Parr 
says,  in  reference  to  another  accusation  against  him,  *^  There  is  little  occasion  to 
blacken  the  memory  of  that  wicked  monarch,  Charies  II.,  by  the  aid 'of  invidious 
conjectures.**  NbteB  on  Jamn  ILy  in  P€ani'$  WbrkSy  voL  ir.  p.  477.  Compare  Fox'i 
Sutory  of  Jamu  IL^  p.  71. 

**  Even  Clarendon  has  been  charged  with  receiving  bribes  fVom  Louis  XIV. ;  but 
for  this  there  appears  to  be  no  good  authority.  Compare  HaUanCt  Const,  Hist,  vol. 
VL  pp.  66,  67  note,  with  Campbm's  Chancelhn^  vol.  iii.  p.  218. 

•*  Luter's  Life  of  Clarendon^  vol.  iL  p.  877 :  Harris's  Lives  of  the  Stuarts^  voL 
ir.  pp.  840-844. 

**  Immediately  after  the  Restoration,  the  custom  began  of  appointing  to  naval 
commands  incompetent  youths  of  birth,  to  the  discouragement  of  those  able  offi- 
cers who  had  been  employed  under  Cromwell.  Compare  Bumefs  Own  T%me^  vol.  L 
p.  290,  with  Pentfs'  JHarv,  rol.  iL  p.  418,  vol.  iii.  pp.  68,  72. 

••  Harris's  lAves  of  the  Stuarts^  vol.  v.  pp.  828-828.  The  court  was  so  bent  on 
abrogating  the  charter  of  the  city  of  London,  that  Saunders  was  made  chief-justice  for 
the  express  purpose.  See  CampbelVs  Chief-Jtutiees^  vol.  ii.  p.  59.  Roger  >lorth  says 
(Lives  of  the  Norths,  vol.  il.  p.  67^  ^^Notliing  was  accounted  at  court  so  meritorious 
as  the  procuring  of  charters,  as  the  language  then  was.*'  Compare  Bulstrode's 
Memoirs,  pp.  879,  888. 

**  The  panic  caused  by  this  scandalous  robbery.  Is  described  by  De  Foe ;  Wilson's 
Life  of  De  Foe,  vol.  i.  p.  52.  See  also.  Calamus  Ufh  of  Himself  vol  i.  p.  78 ;  Par* 
ker's  Hist,  of  his  Otm  7lm«,  pp.  141-148.  The  amount  stolen  by  the  king  is  estimated 
at  1,828,526/.  Sinclair's  met,  of  the  Revenne,  vol.  i.  p.  815.  According  to  Lord 
Campbell,  "neariy  a  million  and  a  half."  Lints  of  the  Chaneellcrs,  vol  It.  p.  113. 
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were  able,  not  only  to  ride  triumphant  round  our  coasts,  but  to 
sail  up  the  Thames,  attack  our  arsenals,  bum  our  ships,  and  iu'- 
suit  the  metropolis  of  England.'^  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  these 
things,  it  is  an  undoubted  fact,  that  in  this  same  reign  of  Charles 
II.  more  steps  were  taken  in  the  right  direction  than  had  been 
taken  in  any  period  of  equal  length,  during  the  twelve  centu- 
ries we  had  occupied  the  soil  of  Britain.  By  the  mere  force  of 
that  intellectual  movement,  which  was  unwittingly  supported  by 
the  crown,  there  were  effected,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  re- 
forms which  changed  the  face  of  society. ••  The  two  great  ob- 
stacles by  which  the  nation  had  long  been  embarrassed,  consisted 
of  a  spiritual  tyranny,  and  a  territorial  tyranny  :  the  tyranny  of 
the  church,  and  the  tyranny  of  the  nobles.  An  attempt .  was 
now  made  to  remedy  these  evils  ;  not  by  palliatives,  but  by 
striking  at  the  power  of  the  classes  who  did  the  mischief  For 
now  it  was  that  a  law  was  placed  on  the  statute-book,  taking 
away  that  celebrated  writ,  which  enabled  the  bishops  or  their 
delegates  to  cause  those  men  to  be  burned  whose  religion  was 
different  to  their  own."  Now  it  was  that  the  clei^  were  de- 
prived of  the  privilege  of  taxing  themselves,  and  were  forced  to 
submit  to  an  assessment  made  by  the  ordinary  legislature.'' 

**  There  is  a  very  curious  account  in  Pepyt'  Diary^  vol.  iii.  pp.  242-264,  of  the 
terror  felt  by  the  Londoners  on  this  occasion.  Pepys  himself  buried  his  gold  (p.  261 
and  pp.  876' 879).  Evelyn  {Diary^  vol  iL  p.  287)  says :  ^*  The  alarme  was  so  greate, 
that  it  put  both  country  and  citty  into  a  paniq,  feare,  and  consternation,  such  as  I 
hope  I  wall  never  see  more ;  every  body  was  flying,  none  knew  why  or  whither.*^ 

**  The  most  important  of  these  reforms  were  carried,  as  is  nearly  always  the  case, 
in  opposition  to  the  real  wishes  of  the  ruling  classes.  Charles  II.  and  James  II.  oftea 
said  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  "  that  a  government  could  not  subsist  with  such  a 
law.*'  DalrympWs  MemoirBy  vol.  ii.  p.  104.  Lord-Keeper  Guilford  was  even  opposed 
to  the  abolition  of  military  tenures.  '*He  thought,*^ says  his  brother,  "the  taking 
away  of  the  tenures  a  desperate  wound  to  the  liberties  of  the  people  of  England.^ 
Jjipes  of  the  Norths,  vol.  ii.  p.  82.  These  are  the  sort  of  men  by  whom  great  nations  are 

governed.  A  passage  in  Life  of  James,  by  Himself  edit.  Clarke,  vol.  ii.  p.  621,  confirms 
be  statement  in  Didrympfe,  so  far  as  James  is  concerned.  This  should  be  compared 
with  a  letter  from  Louis  XIY.,  in  the  Barillon  correspondence.  Appendix  to  Fox's 
James  IL,  p.  cxxiv. 

^  Blackstone^s  Commentaries,  yoL  iv.  p.  48 ;  CampbelVe  Chancellors,  vol.  iii.  p. 
4S1.  This  destruction  of  the  writ  De  Hceretico  comburendo  was  in  1677.  It  is  no- 
ticed in  Palmer's  Treatise  on  the  Church,  voL  i.  p.  600 ;  and  in  Collier's  Eeelesiast, 
Hist.  Tol.  Tiii.  p.  478. 

*"  This  was  in  1664.  See  the  account  of  it  in  Collier's  Ecelesiast,  Hist,  vol  viii. 
pp.  463-466.  Collier,  who  is  evidently  displeased  by  the  change,  says:  "The  con- 
senting, therefore,  to  be  taxed  by  the  temporal  Commons,  makes  the  clergy  more 
dependent  on  a  foreign  body,  takes  away  the  right  of  disposing  of  their  own  money, 
and  Uys  their  estates  in  some  measure  at  discretion.**  See  al«>,  on  the  injury  this 
has  inflicted  on  the  church,  Lathbury'e  Hist,  of  Convocation,  pp.  269, 260.  And  Cole- 
ridge (Literary  Remains,  vol.  iv.pp.  152, 158)  points  this  out  as  characterizing  one  of 
the  three  "grand  evil  epochs  of  our  present  church."  So  marked,  however,  was  the 
tendency  of  that  time,  that  this  most  important  measure  was  peaceably  effected  by 
an  arrangement  between  Sheldon  and  Clarendon.  See  the  notes  by  Onslow  in  But' 
nefe  Own  Time,  vol.  i.  p.  840,  vol  iv.  pp.  608,  509.  Compare  Lord  Camden*s  state, 
ment  (^ParL  Hist,  vol.  xvi.  p.  169)  with  the  speech  of  Lord  Bathurst  (vol  xzii.  p 
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Now,  too,  there  was  enacted  a  law  forbidding  any  bishop,  or  any 
ecclesiastical  court  to  tender  the  ex^fficio  oath,  by  which  the 
church  had  hitherto  enjoyed  the  power  of  compelling  a  suspected 
person  to  criminate  himself*'  In  regard  to  the  nobles,  it  was 
also  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  that  the  House  of  Lords,  af- 
ter a  sharp  struggle,  was  obliged  to  abandon  its  pretensions  to  an 
original  jurisdiction  in  civil  suits  ;  and  thus  lost  for  ever  an  im- 
portant resource  for  extending  its  own  influence.'^^  It  was  in 
the  same  reign  that  there  was  settled  the  right  of  the  people  to 
be  taxed  entirely  by  their  representatives  ;  the  House  of  Com- 
mons having  ever  since  retained  the  sole  power  of  proposing 
money  bills,  and  regulating  the  amount  of  imposts,  merely  leav- 
ing to  the  Peers  the  form  of  consenting  to  what  has  been  already 
determined.***^  These  were  the  attempts  which  were  made  to 
bridle  the  clergy  and  the  nobles.  But  there  were  also  effected 
other  things  of  equal  importance.  By  the  destruction  of  the 
scandalous  prerogatives  of  Purveyance  and  Pre-emption,  a  limit 
was  set  to  the  power  of  the  sovereign  to  vex  his  refractory  sub- 
jects.'" By  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  the  liberty  of  every  Eng- 
lishman was  made  as  certain  as  law  could  make  it ;  it  being 
guaranteed  to  him,  that  if  accused  of  crime,  he,  instead  of  lan- 
guishing in  prison,  as  bad  often  been  the  case,  should  be  brought 
to  a  fair  and  speedy  trial*  ®*     By  the  Statute  of  Frauds  and 

1*1) ;  and  of  Lord  Temple  on  lookers  caae  (vol.  xxxv.  p.  1357).  Mr.  Carwithen  (UisU 
of  the  Church  of  EngUind^  vol.  ii.  p.  354,  Oxford,  1849)  grieTes  over  "  this  depriya- 
tion  of  the  liberties  of  the  English  clergy.'' 

"*  13  Gar.  II.  c.  12.  Compare  Stwhem^a  lAfe  of  Tooke^  toI.  i.  pp.  169, 170,  with 
BlacJatone'a  CwnmentarUe^  ToLiii.  p.  101.  Mr.TIanam(Cofu^  Hist,  vol.  i.  pp.  197, 
198)  has  adduced  oTidence  of  the  way  in  which  the  clergy  were  accustomed  to  iigure 
their  opponents  by  the  ex^eio  oath. 

'**  This  was  the  issue  of  the  famous  controversy  respecting  Skinner,  in  1669 ; 
and  "  from  this  time,''  says  Mr.  Hallam,  "  the  Lords  have  tacitly  abandoned  all  pre- 
tensions to  an  original  jurisdiction  in  civil  suits."  Const.  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  184.  lliere 
is  an  account  of  this  case  of  Skinner,  which  was  connected  with  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, in  MiWs  Hist,  of  India^  vol.  i.  pp.  102,  103. 

'"'  HaUanCs  Const.  Hist.  vol.  ii.  pp.  189-192;  and  Eceleston's  English  Anti^- 
tieSy  p.  826.  The  disputes  between  the  two  houses  respecting  taxation,  are  noticed 
very  briefly  in  Parker's  Hist,  of  his  own  TimSy  pp.  186,  186. 

*"  The  "famous  rights  of  purveyance  and  pre-eroption"  were  abolished  by  12 
Car.  II.  c.  24.  Hallatirs  Const.  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  11.  Burke,  in  his  magnificent  speech 
on  Economical  Reform,  describes  the  abuses  of  the  old  system  of  purveyance. 
Burke's  Works^  vol.  i.  p.  289.  See  also  KemUes  Saxons  in  England^  vol.  ii.  p.  88 
note;  Barrington  on  the  Statutes^  pp.  183-185,  287 ;  LingartTs  Hist,  of  England^ 
vol.  ii.  pp.  888,  839 ;  Sinclair's  Hist,  of  the  Revenue^  vol.  i.  p.  232 ;  Pan.  Hist.  vol. 
iii.  p.  1299.  These  passages  will  give  an  idea  of  the  iniquities  practised  under  this 
**  right,"  which,  like  most  gross  injustices,  was  one  of  the  good  old  customs  of  the 
British  constitution,  being  at  least  as  ancient  as  Canute.  See  Allen  on  the  Royal 
Prerogative^  p.  152.  Indeed,  a  recent  writer  of  considerable  learning  (Spenee,  Ori- 
ain  of  the  Laws  of  Europe^  p.  319)  derives  it  from  the  Roman  law.  A  bill  had  been 
brought  in  to  take  it  away  in  1656.  See  Burton's  Cromwellian  Diary,  vol.  i.  p.  81. 
When  Adam  Smith  wrote,  it  still  existed  in  France  and  Germany.  Wealth  of  No- 
tionsy  book  iii.  chap.  ii.  p.  161. 

***  On  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  which  became  law  in  1679,  see  CampbelPs  Chan- 
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Perjuries,  a  security  hitherto  unknown  -was  conferred  upon  pri- 
vate property.*"*  By  the  abolition  of  general  impeachments,  an 
end  was  put  to  a  great  engine  of  tyranny,  with  which  powerful 
and  unscrupulous  men  had  frequently  ruined  their  political  ad- 
versaries.*'*  By  the  cessation  of  those  laws  which  restricted  the 
liberty  of  printing,  there  was  laid  the  foundation  of  that  great 
Public  Press,  which,  more  than  any  other  single  cause,  has  dif- 
Aised  among  the  people  a  knowledge  of  their  own  power,  and  has 
thus,  to  an  almost  incredible  extent,  aided  the  progress  of  Eng- 
lish civilization.*"*  And,  to  complete  this  noble  picture,  there 
were  finally  destroyed  those  feudal  incidents  which  our  Norman 
conquerors  had  imposed, — ^the  military  tenures ;  the  court  of 
wards  ;  the  fines  for  alienation  ;  the  right  of  forfeiture  for  mar- 
riage by  reason  of  tenure  ;  the  aids,  the  homages,  the  escuages, 
the  primer  seisins  ;  and  all  those  mischievous  subtleties,  of  wUch 
the  mere  names  sound  in  modem  ears  as  a  wild  and  barbarous 
jai^on,  but  which  pressed  upon  our  ancestors  as  real  and  serious 
evils.*" 

These  were  the  things  which  were  done  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.;  and  if  we  consider  the  miserable  incompetence  of 
the  king,  the  idle  profligacy  of  his  court,  the  unblushing  venal- 

cellora,  vol.  ill.  pp.  345-847  ;  MaekirUoah^  Jlevelutian  of  1688,  p.  49 ;  and  lAngariTM 
Stat,  of  England^  vol.  Tiii.  p.  17.  The  peculiarities  or  this  law,  as  compared  with 
the  imitations  of  it  in  other  cottntries,  are  clearlj  stated  in  Meyer,  Etprit  dea  Jnsti- 
ttUiofU  JiuUciaire8f  vol.  ii.  p.  283.  Mr.  Lister  {Life  of  Clarendofiy  vol.  ii.  p.  4i>4) 
says :  "  Imprisonment  in  gaols  beyond  the  seas  was  not  prevented  bj  law  till  the 
passing  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  in  1679.*' 

^  Blackstone  (Commeniccries^  vol.  iv.  p.  439)  calls  this  *'  a  great  and  necessary 
security  to  private  property  ;*'  and  Lord  Campbell  (ChaneellorSj  vol.  ill.  p.  423)  terms 
it  **  the  most  important  and  most  beneficial  piece  of  juridical  legislation  of  which  we 
can  boast.**  On  its  effects,  compare  Jones's  valuable  Commentary  on  laaM  (  Wbrht 
of  Sir  W.  Jones,  vol.  iv.  p.  239),  with  8tor}fe  Conflict  of  Lam,  pp.  621,  622,  627, 
884 ;  and  Tayler  on  Statute  Law,  in  Jottmal  of  Statist.  Soe,  vol.  xvii.  p.  160. 

'°*  Lord  Campbell  (Litfee  of  the  Chaneellore,  vol.  iii.  p.  247)  says,  that  the  strug- 
gle in  1667  "put  an  end  to  general  impeachments.** 

^  Printing  at  first  was  regulated  bv  royal  proclamations ;  then  by  the  Star- 
chamber  ;  and  afterwards  by  the  Long  Parliament.  The  decrees  of  the  Star-chamber 
were  taken  as  the  basis  of  13  and  14  Car.  n.  c.  33 ;  but  this  act  expired  in  1679,  and 
was  not  renewed  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  Compare  Blaekstone'e  Comment, 
vol.  iv.  p.  152,  with  ffunte  HieL  of  jS'ewspapers,  voL  L  p.  164,  and  Fox'e  Hist,  of 
James  IL  p.  146. 

^  The  fullest  account  I  have  seen  in  any  history,  of  this  great  Revolution  which 
swept  away  the  traditions  and  the  Unguage  of  feudalism,  is  that  given  in  Harrises 
Lives  of  the  Stuarts,  vol.  iv.  pp.  369-878.  But  Harris,  though  an  industrious  collector, 
was  a  man  of  slender  ability,  and  not  at  all  aware  of  the  real  nature  of  a  change,  of 
which  the  obvious  and  immediately  practical  results  formed  the  smallest  part.  The 
true  point  of  view  is,  that  it  was  a  formal  recognition  by  the  legislature  that  the  Middle 
Ages  were  extinct,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  inaugurate  a  more  modem  and  inno- 
vating policy.  Hereafter  I  shall  have  occasion  to  examine  this  in  detail,  and  show 
how  it  was  merely  a  symptom  of  a  revolutionary  movement.  In  the  mean  time  the 
rwkder  may  refer  to  the  very  short  notices  in  DalrymjMs  Hist,  of  Feudal  Property, 
p.  89 ;  £Uiekstone*s  Comment,  vol.  ii.  pp.  76,  77 ;  HaUanCs  Const.  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  11 ; 
Pari.  Hist,  vol  iv.  pp.  68,  167,  168 ;  Meyer,  Institutions  Judiciaires,  vol.  ii.  p.  68. 
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ity  of  his  miniBters^  the  constant  conspiracieB  to  which  the  conn* 
try  was  exposed  from  within,  and  the  unprecedented  insults  to 
which  it  was  subjected  from  without;  if  we,  moreover,  consider 
that,  to  all  this  there  were  added  two  natural  calamities  of  the 
most  grievous  description, — a  Great  Plague,  which  thinned  so- 
ciety in  all  its  ranks,  and  scattered  confusion  through  the  king- 
dom; and  a  Great  Fire,  which,  besides  increasing  the  mortality 
from  the  pestilence,  destroyed  in  a  moment  those  accumulations 
of  industry  by  which  industry  itself  is  nourished; — if  we  put  all 
these  thu]^  together,  how  can  we  reconcile  inconsistencies  ap- 
parently so  gross  ?  How  could  so  wonderfal  a  progress  be  made 
m  the  face  of  these  unparalleled  disasters  ?  How  could  such  men, 
under  such  circumstances,  effect  such  improvements  P  These 
are  questions  which  our  political  compilers  are  unable  to  answer; 
because  they  look  too  much  at  the  peculiarities  of  individuak, 
and  too  little  at  the  temper  of  the  age  in  which  those  individuals 
live.  Such  writers  do  not  perceive  that  the  history  of  every  civ- 
ilized country  is  the  history  of  its  intellectual  development, 
which  kings,  statesmen,  and  legislators  are  more  likely  to  retard 
than  to  hasten;  because,  however  great  their  power  may  be,  they 
are  at  best  the  accidental  and  insufficient  representatives  of  the 
spirit  of  their  time;  and  because,  so  far  from  being  able  to  regu- 
late the  movements  of  the  national  mind,  they  themselves  form 
the  smallest  part  of  it,  and,  in  a  general  view  of  the  progress  of 
Man,  are  only  to  be  regarded  as  the  puppets  who  strut  and  fret 
their  hour  upon  a  little  stage;  while,  beyond  them,  and  on  every 
side  of  them,  are  forming  opinions  and  principles  which  they  can 
scarcely  perceive,  but  by  which  alone  the  whole  course  of  human 
affairs  is  ultimately  governed. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  vast  legislative  reforms,  for  which  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  is  so  remarkable,  merely  form  a  part  of  that 
movement,  which,  though  traceable  to  a  much  earlier  period,  had 
only  for  three  generations  been  in  undisguised  operation.  These 
important  improvements  were  the  result  of  that  bold,  sceptical, 
inquiring,  and  reforming  spirit,  which  had  now  seized  the  three 
great  departments  of  Theology,  of  Science,  and  of  Politics. 
The  old  principles  of  tradition,  of  authority,  and  of  dogma,  were 
gradu€|»lly  becoming  weaker;  and  of  course,  in  the  same  propor- 
tion, there  was  diminished  the  influence  of  the  classes  by  whom 
those  principles  were  chiefly  upheld.  As  the  power  of  particular 
sections  of  society  thus  declined,  the  power  of  the  people  at  large 
increased.  The  r^  interests  of  the  nation  began  to  be  per- 
ceived, so  soon  as  the  superstitions  were  dispersed  by  which  those 
interests  had  long  been  obscured.  This,  I  believe,  is  the  real 
solution  of  what  at  first  seems  a  curious  problem, — ^namely,  how 
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it  WB8  that  such  comprehenfflYe  tefimns  should  have  been  acoom- 
pliflhed  in  so  bad,  and  in  many  respects  so  in&mons,  a  reign.  It 
is,  no  doubt,  trae,  that  those  reforms  were  essentaallj  the  re* 
suit  of  the  intellectual  marcb  of  the  age;  but,  so  &r  from  beiDg 
made  in  spite  of  the  vices  of  the  sovereign,  they  were  actually 
aided  by  thenu  With  the  exception  of  the  needy  profligates 
who  thronged  Us  court,  all  classes  of  men  soon  learned  to  de- 
spise a  king  who  was  a  drunkard,  a  libertine,  and  a  hypocrite; 
who  had  neither  shame  nor  sensibility;  and  who,  in  point  of 
honour,  was  unworthy  to  enter  the  presence  of  the  meanest  of 
his  subjects.  To  have  the  throne  fiUed  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury by  such  a  man  as  this,  was  the  surest  way  of  weakening 
that  ignorant  and  indiscriminate  loyalty,  to  which  the  people 
have  often  sacrificed  their  dearest  rights.  Thus,  the  character 
of  the  king,  merely  considered  fifom  this  point  of  view,  was 
eminently  &vourable  to  the  growth  of  national  liberty.*®'  Bui 
the  advantage  did  not  stop  there.  The  reckless  debaucheries  of 
Charles  made  him  abhor  every  thing  approaching  to  restraint; 
and  this  gave  him  a  dislike  to  a  class,  whose  profession,  at  least, 
presupposes  a  conduct  of  more  than  ordinary  purity.  The  con- 
sequence was,  that  he,  not  ftom  views  of  enUghtened  policy,  but 
merely  iiom  a  love  of  vicious  indulgence,  always  had  a  diistaste 
for  the  clergy;  and,  so  &r  from  advancing  their  power,  fre- 
quently expressed  for  them  an  open  contempt*®'  His  most  in- 
timate friends  directed  against  them  those  coarse  and  profligate 
jokes,  which  are  preserved  in  the  literature  of  the  time;  and 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  courtiers,  were  to  be  ranked  among 
the  noblest  specimens  of  human  wit     From  men  of  this  sort 

'**  Mr.  HAllam  has  a  noble  passage  on  the  services  rendered  to  English  ciTiliza- 
tion  by  the  rices  of  the  English  court :  "  We  are,  howerer,  mach  indebted  to  the 
memory  of  Barbara  duchess  of  Cleveland,  Louisa  duchess  of  Portsmouth,  and  Mrs. 
Eleanor  Gwyn.  We  owe  a  tribute  of  gratitude  to  the  Mays,  the  Killigrews,  the 
ChifBnches,  and  the  Grammonts.  They  played  a  serviceable  part  in  ridding  the  king- 
dom of  its  besotted  loyalty.  They  saved  our  forefathers  from  the  Star-chamber  and 
the  High-commission  court ;  they  laboured  in  their  vocation  against  standing  armies 
and  comipdon ;  they  pressed  forward  the  great  ultimate  security  of  Engl&  free- 
dom— the  expulsion  of  the  house  of  Stuart.      HaUanCa  Contt.  Hist.  vol.  iL  p.  60. 

^  Burnet  (Own  7im«,  vol.  i.  p.  448)  tells  us  that,  in  1667,  the  king,  even  at  the 
comicil-board,  expressed  himself  against  the  bishops,  and  said,  that  the  dergy 
"  thought  of  nothing  but  to  get  good  benefices,  and  to  keep  a  good  table.**  See  also, 
on  his  dislike  to  the  bishops,  vol.  ii.  p.  22 ;  and  Pepyi  I>uirtf^  vol.  iv.  p.  2.  In  another 
place,  vol  iv.  p.  42,  Pepys  writes :  '^  And  I  believe  the  hierarchy  will  in  a  little  time 
be  shaken,  whether  they  will  or  no ;  the  king  being  offended  with  them,  and  set  upon 
it,  as  I  hear.**  Evelyn,  in  a  conversation  with  Pepys,  noticed  with  regret  such 
conduct  of  Charles,  *^  that  a  bishop  shall  never  be  seen  about  him,  as  the  king  of 
France  hath  always."  Pepyj,  vol.  iii.  p.  201.  Evelyn,  in  his  benevolent  way, 
ascribes  this  to  "the  negUgence  of  the  clergy:**  but  history  teaches  us,  that  the 
clercy  have  never  neglected  kings,  except  when  the  king  has  first  neglected  them. 
Sir  John  Reresby  gives  a  curious  account  of  a  conversation  Charles  II.  held  with  him 
respecting  "mitred  heads,**  in  which  the  feeling  of  tiie  king  is  very  apparent. 
JUresby's  Travel*  and  Memoin^  p.  238. 
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the  church  had,  indeed,  little  to  apprehend;  but  their  language, 
and  the  fitvour  with  which  it  was  received,  are  part  of  the  symp- 
toms by  which  we  may  study  the  temper  of  that  age.  Many 
other  ^lustrations  will  occur  to  most  readers;  I  may,  however, 
mention  one,  which  is  interesting  on  account  of  the  eminence  of 
the  philosopher  concerned  in  it.  The  most  dangerous  opponent 
of  the  clergy  in  the  seventeenth  century,  was  certainly  Hobbes, 
the  subtlest  dialectician  of  his  time;  a  writer,  too,  of  singular 
clearness,  and,  among  British  metaphysicians,  inferior  only  to 
Berkeley.  This  profound  thinker  pubUshed  several  speculations 
very  unfavourable  to  the  church,  and  directly  opposed  to  prin- 
ciples which  are  essential  to  ecclesiastical  authority.  As  a  nat- 
ural consequence,  he  was  hated  by  the  clergy;  his  doctrines  were 
declared  to  be  highly  pernicious;  and  he  was  accused  of  wish- 
ing to  subvert  the  national  religion,  and  corrupt  the  national 
morals.**^  So  far  did  this  proce^,  that,  during  his  life,  and  for 
several  years  after  his  death,  every  man  who  ventured  to  think 
for  himself  was  stigmatized  as  a  Hobbist,  or,  as  it  was  sometimes 
called,  a  Hobbian.^^'  This  marked  hostility  on  the  part  of  the 
clergy,  was  a  sufficient  recommendation  to  the  favour  of  Charles. 
The  king,  even  before  his  accession,  had  imbibed  many  of  his 
principles;*'^  and,  after  the  Restoration,  he  treated  the  author 
with  what  was  deemed  a  scandalous  respect.  He  protected  him 
from  his  enemies;  he  somewhat  ostentatiously  hung  up  his  por- 
trait in  his  own  private  room  at  Whitehall;'*'  and  he  even  con- 
ferred a  pension  on  this,  the  most  formidable  opponent  who  had 
yet  appeared  against  the  spiritual  hierarchy.''* 

'**  On  the  animosity  of  the  clergy  against  Hobbcs,  and  on  the  extent  to  which  be 
reciprocated  it,  compare  Avhre^fM  Letters  and  Lives,  vol.  ii.  pp.  532,  681 ;  Tenths- 
mann^  OescK  dtr  FhUos.  toI.  x.  p.  Ill ;  with  the  angry  language  of  Burnet  (Oten 
Urns,  vol.  i.  p.  822),  and  of  Whiston  (Memoirs,  p.  251).  See  also  WoocTs  Athenm 
Oxonienses,  edit.  Bliss,  toI.  iii.  p.  1211.  Monconys,  who  was  in  London  in  1668, 
says  of  Hobbes,  "  II  me  dit  TaTersion  que  tons  les  gens  d^^glise  tantcatholiques  que 

S-otestans  avoient  pour  lui.*'  Moneonys^  Vcyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  48  ;  and  p.  116,  **M. 
obbes,  que  je  trouvai  toujoura  fort  ennemi  des  pr^tres  catholiques  et  des  protestans." 
About  the  same  time,  Sorbiere  was  in  London ;  and  he  writes  respecting  Hobbes : 
^*I  know  not  how  it  comes  to  pass,  the  clergy  are  afraid  of  him,  and  so  are  the 
Oxford  mathematicians  and  their  adherents ;  wherefore  his  majesty  (Charles  II.)  was 
pleased  to  make  a  very  good  comparison  when  he  told  me,  he  was  like  a  bear,  whom 
they  baited  with  dogs  to  try  him.**    SorbiereU  Voyage  to  England^  p.  40. 

*"  This  was  a  common  expression  for  whoever  attacked  established  opinions  late 
in  the  seventeenth,  and  even  early  in  the  eighteenth  century.  For  instances  of  it, 
see  Baxter's  Life  of  Himself  folio,  1696,  part  iii.  p.  48 ;  Boyle's  Works,  vol.  v.  pp. 
505,  510 ;  Monk's  Life  of  Beniley,  vol.  i.  p.  41 ;  Vernon  Correspond,  vol.  iii.  p.  18; 
King's  Life  of  Locke,  vol.  i.  p.  191 ;  Brewster's  Life  of  Newton,  vol.  ii  p.  149. 

*"  Burnet  says,  they  ^*  made  deep  and  lasting  impressions  on  the  king^s  mind.** 
Own  7%mey  vol.  L  p.  172. 

"*  A  likeness,  by  Cooper.  See  Wood^s  Athenes  Oxonienses,  edit.  Bliss,  vol.  iiL 
p.  1208. 

^  Sorlnere's  Voyage  to  England,  p.  89 ;   Wooffs  At/unes  Oxonienses,  vol.  ilL  p. 
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If  we  look  for  a  moment  at  the  ecclesiastical  appointments  of 
Charles,  we  shall  find  evidence  of  the  same  tendency.  In  his 
reign,  the  highest  dignities  in  the  church  were  invariably  con- 
fened  upon  men  who  were  deficient  either  in  ability  or  in  honesty. 
It  would  perhaps  be  an  over-refinement  to  ascribe  to  the  king  a 
deliberate  plan  for  lowering  the  reputation  of  the  episcopal 
bench  ;  but  it  is  certain,  that  if  he  had  such  a  plan,  he  followed 
the  course  most  likely  to  effect  his  purpose.  For  it  is  no  elabor- 
ation to  say,  that  during  his  life,  the  leading  English  prelates 
were,  without  exception,  either  incapable  or  insincere  ;  they  were 
unable  to  defend  what  they  really  believed,  or  else  they  did  not 
believe  what  they  openly  professed.  Never  before  were  the  in- 
terests of  the  Anglican  church  so  feebly  guarded.  The  first 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  appointed  by  Charles  was  Juxon, 
whose  deficiencies  were  notorious  ;  and  of  whom,  his  Mends  could 
only  say,  that  his  want  of  ability  was  only  compensated  by  the 
goodness  of  his  intentions."^  When  he  died,  the  king  raised  up 
as  his  successor  Sheldon,  whom  he  had  previously  made  Bishop 
of  London  ;  and  who  not  only  brought  ^liscredit  on  his  order  by 
acts  of  gross  intolerance,"'  but  who  was  so  regardless  of  the  com- 
mon decencies  of  his  station,  that  he  used  to  amuse  his  associates 
by  having  exhibitions  in  his  own  house,  imitating  the  way  in 
which  the  Presbyterians  delivered  their  sermons."^  After  the 
death  of  Sheldon,  Charles  appointed  to  the  archbishopric  San- 
croft  ;  whose  superstitious  fancies  exposed  him  to  the  contempt 
even  of  his  own  profession,  and  who  was  as  much  despised  as 
Sheldon  had  been  hatedJ"  In  the  rank  immediately  below 
this,  we  find  the  same  principle  at  work.  The  three  archbishops 
of  York,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  were  Frewen,  Steam, 
and  Dolben ;  who  were  so  utterly  devoid  of  ability,  that,  not- 

1208.  On  the  popularity  of  the  workB  of  Hobbes  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  com- 
pare Pepy*'  Diiary^  vol  iv.  p.  164,  with  IAvm  of  the  Nortkt^  toI.  ill.  p.  889. 

^^  Bishop  Burnet  says  of  him  at  his  appointment :  "  As  he  was  never  a  great 
divine,  so  he  was  now  superannuated.^'     (him  7\me^  vol.  i.  p.  808. 

"*  Of  which  his  own  friend,  Bishop  Parker,  gives  a  specimen.  See  Farhar't  Hit' 
tory  of  hu  own  Time,  pp.  31-88.  Compare  HeoTt  Eist,  of  the  Purita$u^  vol.  iv.  p. 
429  ;   WilsorCt  Mem.  of  J)e  Foe,  vol.  i.  p.  46. 

^"  In  1669,  Pepyswas  at  one  of  these  entertunments,  which  took  place  not  only 
at  the  house,  but  in  the  presence,  of  the  archbishop.  Se«  the  scandalous  details  in 
Fepve'  Diary,  vol.  iv.  pp.  821-322 ;  or  in  WUwnU  De  Foe,  vol.  I  pp.  44,  46. 

"*  Burnet,  who  knew  Sancroft,  calls  him  '*a  poor-spirited  and  fearful  man**  (Omi 
7im«,  vol.  iii.  p.  854);  and  mentions  (vol.  ill.  p.  138)  an  instance  of  his  superstition, 
which  will  be  easily  believed  by  whoever  has  read  his  ridiculous  sermons,  which 
D*0yly  has  wickedly  published.  See  Appendix  to  jyOyly't  Sancroft,  pp.  839-420. 
Dr.  Lake  says,  that  every  body  was  amazed  when  it  was  known  that  Sancroft  was  to 
be  archbishop.  Lake's  Diary,  80th  Dec.  1677,  p.  18,  in  vol.  i.  of  the  Camden  Mi*- 
eellany,  1847,  4to.  His  character,  so  far  as  he  had  one,  is  fairly  drawn  by  Dr.  Birch : 
**  slow,  timorous,  and  narrow-spirited,  but  at  the  same  time  a  good,  honest,  and  weU- 
meaning  man.**  Birch't  Life  of  Tilloteon,  p.  161.  See  also  respecting  him,  Maetnt- 
lay'i  Hitt.  of  England,  voL  ii.  p.  616,  vol.  iii.  p.  77,  vol.  iv.  pp.  40^2. 
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withstanding  their  elevated  position,  they  are  altogether  forgot- 
ten, not  one  reader  out  of  a  thousand  hieiving  ever  heard  their 
names.'** 

Such  appointments  ba  these  are  indeed  striking  ;  and  what 
makes  them  more  so,  is,  that  they  were  by  no  means  necessary ; 
they  were  not  forced  on  the  king  by  court  intrigue,  nor  was  there 
a  lack  of  more  competent  men.  The  truth  seems  to  be,  that 
Charles  was  unwilling  to  confer  ecclesiastical  promotion  upon  any 
one  who  had  ability  enough  to  increase  the  authority  of  the 
church,  and  restore  it  to  its  former  pre-eminence.  At  his  acces- 
sion, the  two  ablest  of  the  clergy  were  undoubtedly  Jeremy  Tay- 
lor and  Isaac  Barrow.  Both  of  them  were  notorious  for  their 
loyalty  ;  both  of  them  were  men  of  unspotted  virtue ;  and  both 
of  them  have  left  a  reputation  which  wiU  hardly  perish  while 
the  English  language  is  remembered.  But  Taylor,  though  he 
had  married  the  king's  sister,''^  was  treated  with  marked  neg- 
lect ;  and  being  exil^  to  an  Irish  bishopric,  had  to  pass  the 
remainder  of  his  life  in  what  at  that  time  was  truly  called  a 
barbarous  country.*'*  As  to  Barrow,  who,  in  point  of  genius, 
was  probably  superior  to  Taylor,***  he  had  the  mortification  of 
seeing  the  most  incapable  men  raised  to  the  highest  posts  in  the 
church,  while  he  himself  was  unnoticed  ;  and,  notwithstanding 
that  his  family  had  greatly  suffered  in  the  royal  cause,**^  he  re- 
ceived no  sort  of  preferment  until  five  years  before  his  death, 
when  the  king  conferred  on  him  the  mastership  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge.*** 

^^  Frewen  was  so  obscure  a  man,  that  there  is  no  life  of  him  either  in  Ckalmeri 
Biographical  Dietumary^  or  in  Rosens  more  recent,  but  inferior  work.  The  little 
that  is  known  of  Steam,  or  Sterne,  is  onfavourable.  Compare  Bwmety  voL  iL  p.  427, 
with  Baxter's  Life  of  Hvmelf  folio,  1696,  part  ii.  p.  888.  And  of  Dolben  I  have 
been  unable  to  collect  any  thing  of  interest,  except  that  he  had  a  good  library.  See 
the  traditionary  account  in  JonuU  Memoirs  of  Bishop  Home^  p.  66. 

^  His  wife  was  Joanna  Bridges,  a  bastard  of  Charles  I.  Compare  Notes  and 
QuerieSy  voL  tIL  p.  806,  with  Heber's  Life  of  Jeremy  Taylor^  in  Taylor's  Works^  toL 
i.  p.  zxzIt.  Bishop  Heber,  p.  xxxt.,  adds,  **  But,  notwithstanding  the  splendour 
of  such  an  alliance,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  added  materially  to  Taylor^a 
income.** 

^^  Coleridge  (Lit,  Remains^  vol.  iii.  p.  208)  says,  that  this  neglect  of  Jeremy 
Taylor  by  Charles  **  is  a  problem  of  which  perhaps  his  virtues  present  the  most  prob* 
able  solution." 

^  Superior,  certainly,  in  comprehensiveness,  and  in  the  range  of  his  studies ;  so 
that  it  is  aptly  said  by  a  respectable  authority,  that  he  was  at  once  **  the  great  pre- 
cursor of  Sir  Isaac  Kewton,  and  the  pride  of  the  EngUsh  pulpit."  Wordsworth's 
Ecclesiast,  Biog,  vol.  iv.  p.  844.  See  also,  respecting  Harrow,  Montueloj  Hist,  des 
Mathemat,  vol.  ii.  pp.  88,  89,  859,  860,  604,  606,  vol.  iii.  pp.  486-488. 

"*  "  His  father  having  suffered  greatly  in  his  estate  by  his  attachment  to  the  royal 
cause.''    Chalmers'  Biog,  Diet.  vol.  iv.  p.  89. 

^^  Barrow,  displeased  at  not  receiving  preferment  after  the  Restoration,  wrote 
the  lines : 

*  *  T6  magls  optavit  redltnmm  Carole  nemo ; 
£t  Beoilt  nemo  te  ndilise  mimu." 

Hamilton's  Life  of  Barrow^  in  Barrows  Works^  Edinb.  1845,  vol  L  p.  zxiiL 
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It  is  hardly  necesiiary  to  point  out  how  all  this  must  have 
tended  to  weaken  the  chnrch,  and  accelerate  that  great  move- 
ment for  which  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  is  remarkable.*^  At  the 
same  time,  there  were  many  other  circumstances  which  in  this 
preliminary  sketch,  it  is  impossible  to  notice,  but  which  were 
stamped  with  the  general  character  of  revolt  against  ancient  au- 
thority. In  a  subsequent  volume,  this  will  be  placed  in  a  still 
clearer  light,  because  I  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  bringing 
forward  evidence  which,  from  the  abundance  of  its  details,  would 
be  unsuited  to  the  present  Introduction.  Enough,  however,  has 
been  stated,  to  indicate  the  general  march  of  the  English  mind, 
and  supply  the  reader  with  a  clue  by  which  he  may  understand 
those  stUl  more  complicated  events,  which,  as  the  seventeenth 
century  advanced,  b€^n  to  thicken  upon  us. 

A  few  years  before  the  death  of  Charles  II.,  the  clergy  made 
a  great  eflfort  to  recover  their  former  "power,  by  reviving  those 
doctrines  of  Passive  Obedience  and  Divine  Right,  which  are  ob- 
viously favourable  to  the  progress  of  superstition."*  But  as  the 
English  intellect  was  now  sufficiently  advanced  to  reject  such  dog- 
mas, this  futile  attempt  only  increased  the  opposition  between  the 
interests  of  the  people  as  a  body,  and  the  interests  of  the  clergy 
as  a  class.  Scarcely  had  this  scheme  been  defeated,  when  the 
sudden  death  of  Charles  placed  on  the  throne  a  prince  whose 
most  earnest  desire  was  to  restore  the  Catholic  church,  and  rein- 

^  Every  thing  Mr.  Macaulsy  has  said  on  the  contempt  into  which  the  clergy  fell 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  is  perfectly  accurate ;  and  from  evidence  which  I  have 
collectedf  I  know  that  this  very  able  writer,  of  whose  immense  research  few  people 
are  competent  judges,  has  rather  under-stated  the  case  than  over-stated  it.  On 
several  subjects  I  should  venture  to  differ  from  Mr.  Macaulay ;  but  I  cannot  refrain 
from  expressing  my  admiration  of  his  unwearied  diligence,  of  the  consummate  skill 
with  which  he  has  arranged  his  materials,  and  of  the  noble  love  of  liberty  which 
animates  his  entire  work.  These  are  qualities  which  will  long  survive  the  aspersions 
of  his  puny  detractors, — ^men  who,  in  point  of  knowledge  and  ability,  are  unworthy 
to  loosen  the  shoe-lachet  of  him  they  foolishly  attack. 

'^  HaUatrC»  CwMt,  Hist  vol.  ii.  pp.  142,  143,  163-156 ;  from  which  it  appears 
that  this  movement  began  about  1681.  The  clergy,  as  a  body,  are  naturally  favonr- 
able  to  this  doctrine ;  and  the  following  passage,  published  only  twelve  years  ago, 
will  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  views  that  some  of  them  entertain.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Sewell  (Christian  PoliHct^  Lond.  1844,  p.  176)  says,  that  the  reigning  prince  is  ^*a 
being  armed  with  supreme  physical  power  by  the  hand  and  permission  of  Provi- 
dence ;  as  such,  the  lord  of  our  property,  the  master  of  our  lives,  the  fountain  of 
honour,  the  dispenser  of  law,  before  whom  each  subject  must  surrender  his  wiU  and 

conform  his  actions Who,  when  he  errs,  errs  as  a  man,  and  not  as  a 

king,  and  is  responsible,  not  to  man,  but  to  God."  And  at  p.  Ill,  the  same  writer 
Informs  us  that  the  church,  "  with  one  uniform,  unhesitating  voice,  has  proclaimed 
the  duty  of  *  passive  obedience.*  **  See  also  on  this  slavish  tenet,  as  upheld  by  the 
church,  WordswcrlKs  EccUniasU  Biog.  vol.  iv.  p.  668 ;  Life  of  Ken^  by  a  Layman^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  523;  Lathbunft  Hist,  of  Convocation^  p.  228 ;  LatMyuinfs  Aonjurorty  pp. 
50,  135,  197  ;  and  a  letter  from  Nelson,  author  of  the  Fasts  and  Festivals^  in  >NichMs 
Lit,  Anee.  vol.  iv.  p.  216.  With  good  reason,  therefore,  did  Fox  tell  the  House  of 
Commons,  that  **  by  being  a  good  churchman,  a  person  might  become  a  bad  citizen." 
ParL  Hist.  vol.  xxix.  p.  1877. 
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state  among  U8  that  miscbievons  syetein  which  openly  boasts  of 
subjugating  the  reason  of  Man.  This  change  in  affairs  was,  if 
we  consider  it  in  its  ultimate  results,  the  most  fortunate  circum- 
stance which  could  have  happened  to  our  country.  In  spite  of 
the  difference  of  their  religion,  the  English  cleigy  had  always  dis- 
played an  affection  towards  James,  whose  reverence  for  the  priest- 
hood they  greatly  admired ;  though  they  were  anxious  that  the 
warmth  of  his  affection  should  be  lavished  on  the  Church  of 
England,  and  not  on  the  Church  of  Rome.  They  were  sensible 
of  the  advantages  which  would  accrue  to  their  own  order,  if  his 
piety  could  be  turned  into  a  new  channel."^  They  saw  that  it 
was  for  his  interest  to  abandon  his  religion  ;  and  they  thought 
that  to  a  man  so  cruel  and  so  vicious,  his  own  interest  wotdd  be 
the  sole  consideration.  *•«  The  consequence  was,  that  in  one  of 
the  most  critical  moments  of  his  life,  they  made  in  his  favour  a 
great  and  successful  effort ;  and  they  not  only  used  all  their 
strength  to  defeat  the  bill  by  which  it  was  proposed  to  exclude 
him  fVom  the  succession,  but  when  the  measure  was  rejected, 
they  presented  an  address  to  Charles,  congratulating  him  on  the 
result."*  When  James  actually  mounted  the  throne,  they  con- 
tinued to  display  the  same  spirit.  Whether  they  still  hoped  for 
his  conversion,  or  whether,  in  their  eagerness  to  persecute  the 
dissenters,  they  overlooked  the  danger  to  their  own  church,  is 
uncertain;  but  it  is  one  of  the  most  singular  and  unquestionable 
iacts  in  our  history,  that  for  some  time  there  existed  a  strict  alli- 
ance between  a  Protestant  hierarchy  and  a  Popish  king.*^<^  The 
terrible  crimes  which  were  the  result  of  this  compact  are  but 
too  notorious.  But  what  is  more  worthy  of  attention  is,  the  cir- 
cumstance that  caused  the  dissolution  of  this  conspiracy  between 
the  crown  and  the  church.  The  ground  of  the  quarrel  was,  an 
attempt  made  by  the  king  to  effect,  in  some  degree,  a  religious 

""  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  1A78,  was  engaged  in  an  attempt  to  convert 
James ;  and  in  a  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  he  notices  the  '*  happy  conse- 
quences" which  would  result  from  his  success.  See  this  characteristic  letter  in 
Clarendon  Corretp.  vol  ii.  pp.  465,  466.  See  also  the  motives  of  the  bishops,  can- 
didly but  broadly  stated,  in  Mr.  Wilson*s  valuable  work,  Life  of  J)e  Foe,  vol.  i.  p.  74. 

'^  In  a  high-church  pamphlet,  published  in  1682,  against  the  Bill  of  Exclusion, 
the  cause  of  James  is  advocated ;  but  the  inconvenience  be  would  sulTer  by  remain- 
ing a  Catholic  is  strongly  insisted  upon.  See  the  wily  remarks  in  Scmers  TraeU, 
VOL  viii.  pp.  268,  259. 

^  WordnoortVs  Ecdenatt.  Biog,  vol.  iv.  p.  665.  On  their  eagerness  against  the 
bill,  see  Harrises  Lives  of  the  Siuarta^  vol.  v.  p.  181 ;  Burnett  Own  Ttrnty  vol.  iL  p. 
246 ;  Somert  TraeU^  vol.  x.  pp.  216,  258 ;  CampbelPt  ChanuUorMy  voL  iii.  p.  858 ; 
CarvritlufCe  History  of  the  Church  of  England,  voL  ii.  p.  431. 

^^  At  the  accession  of  James  II.  "  the  pulpits  throughout  England  resounded 
with  thanksgivings ;  and  a  numerous  set  of  addresses  flattered  his  mig'esty,  in  the 
strongest  expressions,  with  assurances  of  unshaken  loyalty  and  obedience,  without 
limitation  or  reserve.*"  NeaTs  Hist  of  the  Puritans^  vol  v.  p.  2.  See  also  Ctdam^s 
Life^  vol.  i.  p.  118. 
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toleration.  By  the  celebrated  Test  and  Corporation  Acts^  it  had 
been  ordered  that  all  persons  who  were  employed  by  government 
should  be  compelled,  under  a  heavy  penalty,  to  receive  the  sacra- 
ment according  to  the  rites  of  the  English  Church.  The  offence 
of  James  was,  that  he  now  issued  wluit  was  called  a  Declaration 
of  Indulgence,  in  which  he  announced  his  intention  of  suspend- 
ing the  execution  of  thesQ  laws.'"  From  this  moment,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  two  great  parties  was  entirely  changed.  The  bi^ops 
clearly  perceived  that  the  statutes  which  it  was  thus  attempted  to 
abrogate,  were  highly  favourable  to  their  own  power ;  and  hence, 
in  their  opinion,  formed  an  essential  part  in  the  constitution  of  a 
Christian  country.  They  had  willingly  combined  with  James, 
while  he  assisted  them  in  persecuting  men  who  worshipped  God  in 
a  manner  different  from  themselves.^''  So  long  as  this  compact 
held  good,  they  were  indifferent  as  to  matters  which  they  considered 
to  be  of  minor  importance.  They  looked  on  in  silence,  while  the 
king  was  amassing  the  materials  with  which  he  hoped  to  turn  a 
free  government  into  an  absolute  monarchy.*"  They  saw  Jeff- 
reys and  Eirke  torturing  their  fellow-subjects ;  they  saw  the  gaols 
crowded  with  prisoners,  and  the  scaffolds  streaming  with  blood.^'* 
They  were  well  pleased  that  some  of  the  best  and  ablest  men  in  the 
kingdom  should  be  barbarously  persecuted  ;  that  Baxter  should 
be  thrown  into  prison,  and  that  Howe  should  be  forced  into  exile. 
They  witnessed  with  composure  the  most  revolting  cruelties, 
because  the  victims  of  them  were  the  opponents  of  the  English 

'"  On  the  18th  March,  1687,  the  king  announced  to  the  Privy  Council  that  he 
had  determined  "  to  grant,  by  his  own  authority,  entire  liberty  of  conscience  to  all 
his  subjects.  On  the  4th  April  appeared  the  memorable  Declaration  of  Indulgence." 
Mnecaday'M  HUt.  of  England^  vol.  ii.  p.  211 ;  and  see  Life  of  Jamu  IL,  edited  by 
Clarke,  vol.  ii.  p.  112.  There  is  a  summary  of  the  Declaration  in  NeaTi  Hut.  of  the 
JPuritanSj  voL  v.  pp.  ^0,  81.  As  to  the  second  Declaration,  see  Maeaulay^  yoI.  li.  pp. 
844,  345 ;  Clarendon  Correepond,  vol.  ii.  p.  170. 

"*  It  was  in  the  autumn  of  1686,  that  the  clergy  and  the  government  persecuted 
the  dissenters  with  the  greatest  virulence.  See  MaeatUa^e  Hut,  yoL  i.  p.  667,  668. 
Compare  NeoTa  Hist,  of  the  Furitant,  vol.  v.  pp.  4-12,  with  a  letter  from  Lord  Clar- 
endon, dated  21st  December,  1686,  in  Clarendon  Correspond,  vol.  i.  p.  192.  It  is 
said  (  BtameCe  Own  Time^  vol.  iii.  pp.  176,  176),  that  on  many  occasions  the  church 
party  made  use  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  to  extort  money  from  the  Nonconformisis; 
and  for  confirmation  of  this,  see  Mackintosh's  JtevoltUicn  of  1688,  pp.  178,  640. 

'"  It  appears  from  the  accounts  in  the  War-Office,  that  James,  even  in  the  first 
year  of  his  reign,  had  a  standing  army  of  nearly  20,000  men.  Mackintosh's  Bevohh 
tion,  pp.  8,  77,  688:  "A  disciplined  army  of  about  20,000  men  was,  for  the  first 
time,  established  during  peace  in  this  iahind."  As  this  naturally  inspired  great  alarm, 
the  king  gave  out  that  the  number  did  not  exceed  16,000.  Life  of  James  IL^  edited 
by  Clarke,  voL  iL  pp.  62,  67. 

"■*  Compare  Burnet^  vol.  iii.  pp.  65-62,  with  DalrympWe  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  part.  L 
book  ii.  pp.  198-203.  Ken,  so  far  as  I  remember,  was  the  only  one  who  set  his  &ce 
against  these  atrocities.  He  was  a  very  humane  man,  and  did  what  he  could  to 
mitigate  the  sufferings  of  the  prisoners  in  Monmouth's  rebellion ;  but  it  is  not  men- 
tioned that  he  attempted  to  stop  the  persecutions  directed  against  the  innocent  Non- 
conformists, who  were  barbarously  punished,  not  because  they  rebelled,  but  because 
they  dissented.    Life  ofKen^  6y  aLatfman,  vol  i.  p.  298. 
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church.  Althongh  the  minds  of  men  were  filled  with  terror  and 
with  loathing,  the  biahops  made  no  complaint.  They  presenred 
their  loyalty  unimpaired,  and  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  humble 
submission  to  the  Lord's  anointed.*''  But  the  moment  James 
proposed  to  protect  against  persecution  those  who  were  hostile 
to  tJie  church ;  the  moment  he  announced  his  intention  of  break- 
ing down  that  monopoly  of  offices  and  of  honours  which  the 
bishops  had  long  secured  for  their  own  party ; — ^the  moment  this 
took  place,  the  hierarchy  became  aUve  to  the  dangers  with  which 
the  country  was  threatened  from  the  violence  of  so  arbitraiy  a 
prince.''*  The  king  had  laid  his  hand  on  the  ark,  and  the  guar- 
dians of  the  temple  flew  to  arms.  How  could  they  tolerate  a 
prince  who  would  not  allow  them  to  persecute  their  enemies  ? 
How  could  they  support  a  sovereign  who  sought  to  &vour  those 
who  differed  ftom  tbe  national  church  ?  They  soon  determined 
on  the  line  of  conduct  it  behoved  them  to  take.  With  an  al- 
most unanimous  voice,  they  refused  to  obey  the  order  by  which 
the  king  commanded  them  to  read  in  their  churches  Ihe  edict 
for  reli^ous  toleration.**^  Kor  did  they  stop  there.  So  great 
was  their  enmity  against  him  they  had  recently  cherished,  that 
they  actnaDy  applied  for  aid  to  those  very  dissenters  whom,  only 
a  few  weeks  before,  they  had  hotly  persecuted ;  seeking  by  mag- 

^  '*  From  the  conduct  of  the  clergy  in  thifl  and  the  former  reign,  it  is  quite 
dear,  that  if  the  kinff  had  been  a  Protestant,  of  the  profession  of  the  Church  of 
England,  or  eyen  a  quiet,  submisaiye  Catholic,  without  any  zeal  for  his  religion, — 
confining  himself  solely  to  matters  of  state,  and  having  a  proper  respect  for  church* 
property, — he  might  haye  plundered  other  Protestants  at  his  pleasure,  and  have 
trampled  upon  the  liberties  of  his  country,  without  the  danger  of  reststance.**  Wil- 
aoiCtldfe  of  De  Foe^  vol.  i.  p.  186.  Or,  as  Fox  says,  **Thus,  as  long  as  James  con- 
tented himself  with  absolute  power  in  ciyil  matters,  and  did  not  make  use  of  his 
authority  against  the  church,  every  thing  went  smooth  and  easy.*'  Fos^m  Hiti,  of 
Jarnf  IL  p.  166. 

"•  Compare  NtaCt  Hi^t.  of  the  Piiriten*,  vol.  y.  p.  68,  with  Life  of  Jamee  JI-j. 
edit.  Clarke,  vol  u.  p.  70 ;  where  it  is  well  said,  that  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of 
England  '*  had  preached  prerogative  and  the  sovereign  power  to  the  highest  pitch, 
while  it  was  favourable  to  them ;  but  when  they  apprehended  the  least  danger  from 
it,  they  cried  out  as  soon  as  the  shoe  pinched,  though  it  was  of  their  own  putting 
on."  See  also  pp.  113,  164.  What  their  servility  was  to  the  crown,  while  they 
thought  that  the  crown  was  with  them,  may  be  estimated  from  the  statement  of  De 
Foe :  **  I  have  heard  it  publicly  preached,  that  if  the  king  commanded  my  head,  and 
sent  his  messengers  to  fetch  it,  I  was  bound  to  submit,  and  stand  while  it  was  cut 
off."      WihotCe  lAfe  of  De  Foe,  vol.  i.  p.  118. 

^  D'Oyly  {Life  of  Bancroft,  p.  164)  says,  **  On  the  whole,  it  is  supposed  that  not 
more  than  200  out  of  the  whole  body  of  clergy,  estimated  at  10,000,  compUed  with 
the  king's  requisition."  "  Only  seven  obeyed  in  the  city  of  London,  and  not  above 
200  all  England  over."  JBiamett  Own  T%me,  vol.  iii.  p.  218.  On  Sunday,  20th  May, 
1688,  Lord  Clarendon  writes :  **  I  was  at  St.  Jameses  church ;  in  the  evening  I  had 
an  account  that  the  Declaration  was  read  only  in  four  churches  in  the  city  and  liber* 
tiea."  Clarendon  Correep,  vol.  ii.  pp.  172, 173.  When  this  conduct  became  known, 
it  was  observed  that  the  church  **  supported  the  crown  only  so  long  as  she  dictated 
to  it ;  and  became  rebellious  at  the  moment  when  she  was  forbidden  to  be  intolerant" 
ifacHntoeK'e  Bevolution  of  1688,  p.  266. 
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nificent  promises  to  win  over  to  their  side  men  they  had  hitherto 
hmited  even  to  the  death. ''^  The  most  eminent  of  the  Nonoon- 
formists  were  far  from  being  duped  by  this  sudden  affection.^^* 
But  their  hatred  of  Popery,  and  their  fear  of  the  ulterior  de- 
signs of  the  king,  prevailed  over  every  other  consideration;  and 
there  arose  that  singular  combination  between  churchmen  and 
dissenters,  which  has  never  since  been  repeated.  This  coalition, 
backed  by  the  general  voice  of  the  people,  soon  overturned  the 
throne,  and  gave  rise  to  what  is  justly  deemed  one  of  the  most 
important  events  in  the  history  of  England. 

Thus  it  was,  that  the  proximate  cause  of  that  great  revolu- 
tion which  cost  James  his  crown,  was  the  publication  by  the 
king  of  an  edict  of  religious  toleration,  and  the  consequent  indig- 
nation of  the  clergy  at  seeing  so  audacious  an  act  performed  by 
a  Christian  prince.  It  is  true,  that  if  other  things  had  not  con- 
spired, this  alone  could  never  have  effected  so  great  a  change. 
But  it  was  the  immediate  cause  of  it,  because  it  was  the  cause 
of  the  schism  between  the  church  and  the  throne,  and  of  the  al- 
liance between  the  church  and  the  dissenters.  This  is  a  fact 
never  to  be  foi^tten.  We  ought  never  to  forget,  that  the  first 
and  only  time  the  Church  of  England  has  made  war  upon  the 
crown,  was  when  the  crown  had  declared  its  intention  of  tolerat- 
ing, and  in  some  degree  protecting,  the  rival  religions  of  the 
country.'^®     There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Declaration  which  was 

"*  The  first  advances  were  made  when  the  Declaration  of  the  king  in  farour  of 
**  liberty  of  conscience*^  was  on  the  point  of  being  issued,  and  immediately  after  the 
proceedings  at  Oxford  had  shown  his  determination  to  break  down  the  monopoly  of 
offices  possessed  by  the  church.  **  The  clergy  at  the  same  time  prayed  and  entreated 
the  dissenters  to  appear  on  their  side,  and  stand  by  the  Establishment,  making  large 
promises  of  favour  and  brotherly  affection  if  ever  they  came  into  power."  NeaTi 
Bist,  of  the  FuriianSy  vol.  v.  p.  29.  See  also,  at  pp.  58,  69,  the  conciliating  letter 
from  tne  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  after  the  Declaration.  "  Such,"  says  Neal,  "  such 
was  the  language  of  the  church  in  distress!"  Compare  BircKi  lAfe  of  JUlotwn^  p. 
158 ;  Ell%9^%  Correspond,  vol.  ii.  p.  63 ;  Elli»^8  Orig,  Letters^  2d  series,  vol.  iv.  p.  117 ; 
MaekintoMh^$  BevotttHon,  p.  286 ;  Somern  Tracts,  vol.  ix.  p.  1S2 ;  Maeaulai^s  HuL  of 
England,  vol.  ii.  pp.  218,  219. 

*"  See  the  indignant  language  of  De  Foe  (  Wilson^s  Ufe  of  Be  Foe,  vol.  i.  pp.  180, 
181, 188,  184);  and  a  Letter  from  a  Dissenter  to  the  Fetttioning  Bishops,  in  Somers 
Tracts,  vol.  ix.  pp.  117,  118.  The  writer  says:  "Pray,  my  lords,  let  me  ask  you 
a  question.  Suppose  the  king,  instead  of  his  Declaration,  had  issued  out  a  procla- 
mation, commanding  justices  of  the  peace,  constables,  informers,  and  all  other  per- 
sons, to  be  more  rigorous,  if  possible,  against  dissenters,  and  do  their  utmost  to  the 
perfect  quelling  and  destroying  them ;  and  had  ordered  this  to  be  read  in  your 
churches  in  the  time  of  divine  service, — ^would  you  have  made  any  scruple  of  that  ?" 

^  That  this  was  the  immediate  cause,  so  far  as  the  head  of  the  church-party  was 
concerned,  is  unblushingly  avowed  by  the  biographer  and  defender  of  the  then  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  '*  The  order  published  from  the  king  in  council.  May  4th, 
1688,  directing  the  archbishops  and  bishops  to  send  to  the  clergy  in  their  respective 
dioceses  the  Dedaration  for  Liberty  of  Conscience,  to  be  publicly  read  in  all  the 
churches  of  the  kingdom,  made  it  impossible  for  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to 
abstain  any  longer  from  engaging  in  an  open  and  declared  opposition  to  the  counsels 
imder  which  the  king  was  now  unhappily  acting."    J>'Oylt/*s  Life  of  Sancrofl,  p.  151. 
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then  iflBued  was  illegal,  and  that  it  ipras  conceived  in  an  insidionB 
spirit.  Bat  declarations  equally  illegal,  equaUy  inridions,  and 
much  more  tjrrannical,  had  on  other  occasions  been  made  by  the 
soreieign,  without  exciting  the  anger  of  the  clergy.^"  These  are 
things  which  it  is  good  for  ns  to  ponder.  These  are  lessons  of 
inestimable  value  for  those  to  whom  it  is  given,  not,  indeed,  to 
direct,  but  in  some  degree  to  modify,  the  march  of  pubHc  opin- 
ion. As  to  the  people  in  general,  it  is  impossible  for  them  to 
exaggerate  the  obligations  which  they  and  all  of  us  owe  to  the 
Bevolution  of  1688.  But  let  them  take  heed  that  superstition 
does  not  mingle  with  their  gratitude.  Let  them  admire  that 
majestic  edifice  of  national  liberty,  which  stands  alone  in  Europe 
like  a  beacon  in  the  midst  of  the  waters  ;  but  let  them  not  think 
that  they  owe  any  thing  to  men  who,  in  contributing  to  its  erec- 
tion, sought  the  gratification  of  their  own  selfishness,  and  the 
consolidation  of  that  spiritual  power  which  by  it  they  fondly 
hoped  to  secure. 

It  is,  indeed,  difficult  to  conceive  the  full  amount  of  the  im- 
petus ^ven  to  English  civilization  by  the  expulsion  of  the  House 
of  Stuart.  Among  the  most  immediate  results^  may  be  men- 
tioned the  limits  that  were  set  to  the  royal  prerogative  ;*<*  the 
important  steps  that  were  taken  towards  religious  toleration  ;  '<> 
the  remarkable  and  permanent  improvement  in  the  administra- 

'**  Some  writeni  have  attempted  to  defend  the  clergy,  on  the  ground  that  they 
thought  it  illegal  to  publish  a  declaration  of  this  kind.  But  such  a  defence  is  incom- 
patiUe  with  their  doctrine  of  pasdre  obedience ;  and  beddea  this,  it  was  contradicted 
by  precedents  and  decisions  of  their  own.  Jeremy  Taylor,  in  his  Duetor  Jhibitat^ 
thuHy  Uieir  great  woric  of  authority,  asserts  that  '*  the  unlawful  proclamations  and 
edicts  of  a  true  prince  may  be  published  by  the  clergy  in  their  several  charges.** 
ff^er^s  Life  of  Taylor^  p.  cclxxxvi.  Heber  adds :  **  I  wish  I  had  not  found  this  in 
Taylor;  and  I  thank  heaven  that  the  principle  was  not  adopted  by  the  English  clergy 
in  1687.**  But  why  was  it  not  adopted  in  1687  ?  Simply  because  in  1687  the  king 
attacked  the  monopoly  enjoyed  by  the  clergy ;  and  therefore  the  clergy  forgot  their 
principle,  that  they  might  smite  their  enemy.  And  what  makes  the  motives  of  this 
change  still  more  palpable  is,  that  as  late  as  1681,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
eatiged  the  clergy  to  read  a  Declaration  issued  by  Charles  II. ;  and  that  in  a  revised 
copy  of  the  Liturgy  he  had  also  added  to  the  rubric  to  the  same  eifect.    See  H^eaPs 


***  They  are  summed  up  in  a  popular  pamphlet  ascribed  to  Lord  Somers,  and 
printed  in  Semen  TracU^  vol.  z.  pp.  263,  264.  The  diminished  respect  felt  for  the 
Crown  after  1688  is  judiciously  noticed  in  MahofCtMiti.  of  En^land^  vol  i.  p.  9. 

^  The  Toleration  Act  was  passed  in  1689.  A  copy  of  it  is  given  by  the  historians 
of  the  dissenters,  who  call  it  their  Magna  Charta.  See  Bogut  and  BenneW$  History 
of  the  JHstenUrSj  vol.  i.  pp.  187-198.  The  historian  of  the  Catholics  equally  allows 
that  the  reign  of  William  III.  is  "  the  era  fh>m  which  their  enjoyment  of  religious 
toleration  may  be  dated.**  BtUler't  Memoirs  of  the  Catholics^  vol  iiL  pp.  122,  189. 
Tliis  is  mid  by  Mr.  Butler  in  regard,  not  to  the  Protestant  dissenters,  but  to  the 
Gatholics ;  so  that  we  have  the  admission  of  both  parties  as  to  the  importance  of  this 
^K>cb«  Even  the  shamelul  act  forced  upon  William  in  1700  was,  as  Mr.  Hallam  truly 
Mya,  evaded  in  its  worst  provisions.  Ccmt,  Hist,  vol.  ii.  pp.  882,  888. 
VOL.  i.-<.-19 
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tion  of  justice  ;^**  the  final  abolition  of  a  ceiusorahip  over  the 
piess  ;^*^  and,  wliat  lias  not  excited  sufficient  attention,  the  rapid 
growth  of  those  great  monetary  interests  by  which,  as  we  shall 
hereafter  see,  the  prejudices  of  the  superstitious  classes  have  in 
no  small  degree  been  counterbalanced.*^*  These  are  the  main 
characteristics  of  the  reign  of  William  III. ;  a  reign  often  aspersed, 
and  little  understood,"^  but  of  which  it  may  be  truly  said,  that, 
taking  its  difficulties  into  due  consideration,  it  is  the  most  suc- 
cessful and  the  most  splendid  recorded  in  the  history  of  any 
country.  But  these  topics  rather  belong  to  the  subsequent  vol- 
umes of  this  work ;  and  at  present  we  are  only  concerned  in 
tracing  the  effects  of  the  Revolution  upon  that  ecclesiastical 
power  by  which  it  was  immediately  brought  about. 

Scarcely  had  the  clergy  succeeded  in  expelling  James,  when 
the  greater  number  of  them  repented  of  their  own  act.*"  Indeed, 
even  before  he  was  driven  from  the  country,  several  things  had 
occurred  to  make  them  doubt  the  policy  of  the  course  they  were 
pursuing.  During  the  last  few  weeks  that  he  was  allowed 
to  reign,  he  had  shown  symptoms  of  increasing  respect  for  the 
English  hierarchy.    The  archbishopric  of  York  had  so  long  been 

^  CampbeWs  CfumedlorM^  vol.  it.  pp.  102,  855,  and  hu  CfhUf-Justiees,  vol  ii.  pp. 
96, 116,  118,  136,  142,  148.  See  alflo  Barrinfftan'a  Ohienfotuym  an  the  Statute*,  pp. 
28,  102,  558 ;  and  even  AlimnCe  But.  of  Burope,  vol.  i.  p.  286»  toL  ix.  p.  248;  «a 
unwary  concession  from  such  an  enemy  to  popular  liberty. 

*^  This  was  effected  before  the  end  of  the  seyenteenth  century.  See  CampbelTs 
Chancellors,  vol.  iv.  pp.  121,  122.  Compare  Lord  Camden  on  Literary  Property,  in 
Pari  Hist,  vol  zvii.  p.  994;  ffunt^s  Hist,  of  yewspapers,  toI.  i.  pp.  161,  162;  Hmr 
era  Tracts,  vol.  ziii.  p.  656 ;  and  a  more  detailed  account  in  MaeauLay^s  Hist,  of 
England,  toU  It.  pp.  848  seq.  640  seq. :  though  lir.  Macaulay,  in  ascribing,  p.  858, 
so  much  to  the  influence  of  Blount,  has  not,  I  think,  sufficiently  dwelt  on  tihe  operar 
tion  of  larger  and  more  general  causes. 

^  Mr.  Cooke  (mti.  of  Party,  vol.  u.  pp.  6,  148)  notices  this  remarkable  riae  of 
the  monied  classes  early  in  the  eighteenth  century ;  but  he  merely  observes,  that  the 
consequence  was  to  strengthen  the  Whig  party.  Though  this  is  undoubtedly  true, 
the  ultimate  results,  as  I  «iall  hereafter  point  out,  were  far  more  important  than  any 
political  or  even  economical  consequences.  It  was  not  till  1694  that  the  Bank  of 
Englfuid  was  established ;  and  this  great  institution  at  first  met  with  the  warmest 
opposition  fW>m  the  admirers  of  old  times,  who  thought  it  must  be  useless  because 
their  ancestors  did  without  it.  See  the  curious  details  in  Sindair^s  Hist,  of  the  JUih 
enue,  vol.  iii.  pp.  6-9 ;  and  on  the  connexion  between  it  and  the  Whigs,  see  MaeemUtjfs 
Hist,  of  England,  voL  iv.  p.  602.  There  is  a  short  account  of  its  origin  and  progreas 
in  Smithes  Wealth  of  Natitms,  book  ii.  ch.  ii.  p.  180. 

^"^  Frequently  misunderstood,  even  by  those  who  praise  it.  Thus,  for  instancis  a 
living  writer  informs  us  that,  **  great  as  have  been  the  obligations  which  England 
owes,  in  many  different  views,  to  the  Revolution,  it  is  beyond  all  question  the  greatest, 
that  it  brought  in  a  sovereign  instructed  in  the  art  of  overcoming  the  ignorant  im 
patience  of  taxation,  which  is  the  invariable  characteristic  of  free  communities ;  and 
thus  gave  it  a  government  capable  of  turning  to  the  best  account  the  activity  and 
energy  of  its  inhabitants,  at  the  same  time  that  it  had  the  meaus  given  it  of  main- 
taining their  independence.**  AlisofCs  Hist,  of  Europe,  vol  ▼iM)-  5.  Tliis,  I  should 
suppose,  is  the  most  eccentric  eulogy  ever  passed  on  William  lU. 

^  On  their  sudden  repentance,  and  on  the  causes  of  it,  see  NeaTs  HieL  of  the 
Puritans,  vol  v.  p.  71. 
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▼acant,  as  to  cause  a  belief  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  crown 
either  to  appoint  to  it  a  Catholic,  or  else  to  seize  its  leyenues.'^* 
Bat  James,  to  the  delight  of  the  church,  now  filled  np  this  im- 
portant office  by  nominating  Lamplugh,  who  was  well  known  to 
be  a  staunch  churchman  and  a  zecSous  defender  of  episcopid 
privileges.^^"  Just  before  this,  the  king  also  rescinded  the  order 
by  which  the  Bishop  of  London  had  been  suspended  from  the 
exercise  of  his  functions.*''  To  the  bishops  in  general  he  made 
great  promises  of  future  favour  ;"■  some  of  them,  it  was  said,  were 
to  be  called  to  his  privy  council ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  he  can- 
celled that  ecclesiastical  commission  which,  by  limiting  their 
power,  had  excited  their  anger.'"  Besides  this,  there  occurred 
some  other  circumstances  wMch  the  cleigy  now  had  to  consider. 
It  was  rumoured,  and  it  was  generally  believed,  that  William 
was  no  great  admirer  of  ecclesiastical  establishments ;  and  that, 
being  a  mend  to  toleration,  he  was  more  likely  to  diminish  the 
power  than  increase  the  privileges  of  the  English  hierarchy.''* 

^  MaekirUcA't  lUvolvHon  of  1688,  pp.  81,  191.  After  the  death  of  Archbishop 
Dolben,  "  the  see  was  kept  vacant  for  more  than  two  years,**  and  Cartwright  hoped 
to  obtain  it.  See  CartwigMt  Diary ^  by  Hunter,  4to,  1848,  p.  46.  In  the  same 
way,  we  find  from  a  letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (CTorMkloM  Ccrrfp, 
ToL  i^  p.  409)  that  in  May,  1686,  uneasiness  was  felt  because  the  Irish  bishoprica 
were  not  filled  up.  Compare  Bumet^  vol.  iii.  p.  103.  Carwithen  (EUt.  of  the  Ch.  of 
JBngland,  toI.  ii.  p.  492)  says,  that  James  had  intended  to  raise  the  Jesuit  Petre  to 
the  archbishopric. 

"*  Lamplugh  was  translated  from  the  bishopric  of  Exeter  to  the  archbishopric 
of  Yorlc  in  November,  1688.  See  the  contemporary  account  in  the  JSUu  Correspond' 
enee,  vol.  ii.  p.  808,  and  Mliis  Original  Letters^  second  series,  vol.  iv.  p.  161.  He 
was  a  most  orthodox  man ;  and  not  only  hated  the  dissenters,  but  showed  his  seal 
by  persecuting  them.  WUwn^s  IMt  of  De  Foe^  vol.  L  pp.  94,  96.  Compare  an  an* 
ecdote  of  him  in  BaaOer^s  Life  ofHinuelf^  folio,  1696,  purt  iii.  pp.  178,  179. 

**'  In  a  letter,  dated  London,  29th  ^ptember,  1688  (Ellie  Correepondenee,  voL 
a  p.  224,  and  EUiit  Oria.  letten,  second  series,  vol.  iv.  p.  128),  it  u  sUted,  that 
the  Bishop  of  London's  "suspension  is  taken  oflf."  See  also  Somert  TraeU^  vol.  ix. 
p.  216.  This  is  the  more  observable,  because,  according  to  Johnstone,  there  waa 
an  intention,  in  December,  1687,  of  depriving  him.  Maekintoeh  Jtevohaiony  pp. 
211,  212. 

***  This  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  king  again  to  favour  the  bishops  and  the 
church  became  a  matter  of  common  remark  in  September,  1688.  See  Bllie  Cor- 
renond,  vol  ii.  pp.  201,  202,  209,  219,  224,  226,  226,  227  ;  Clarendon  Correspond. 
VOL  ii.  pp.  188,  192.  Sir  John  Reresby,  who  was  then  in  London,  writes,  in  Octo- 
ber, 1688,  that  James  **  begins  again  to  court  the  Church  of  England.**  JUreebj^s 
Memoire,  p.  867.  Indeed,  the  difficulties  of  James  were  now  becoming  so  great, 
that  he  had  hardly  any  choice. 

***  SUie  Correspond,  vol.  ii.  p.  211 ;  lAfe  ofjamssll,,  edit.  Clarke,  vol.  ii.  p.  189. 

^  In  November,  1687,  it  was  said  that  he  wished  the  dissenters  to  have  "  entire 
liberty  for  the  iUil  exercise  of  their  religion,'*  and  to  be  freed  "  from  the  severity  of 
the  penal  laws.*'  Bomers  TractSy  vol  ix.  p.  184.  This  is  the  earliest  distinct  notice 
I  have  seen  of  William's  desire  to  deprive  the  church  of  the  power  of  punishing  non- 
conformists ;  but  after  he  arrived  in  England  his  intentions  became  obvious.  In 
January,  1688-9,  the  fHends  of  the  church  complained  *'tiiat  the  countenance  he 
gave  the  dissenters  gave  too  much  cause  of  jealousy  to  the  Church  of  England.** 
darsndon  Correspond,  vol.  ii.  p.  288.  Compare  JVeoTt  Hist,  of  the  Puritans^  vol. 
V.  p.  81 ;  Bogvs  and  Bennst^e  IRst.  of  the  Dissenters^  vol  ii.  p.  818;  Birch's  Xt/# 
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It  was  also  known  that  lie  favoured  the  Presbyterians,  whom 
the  church  not  unreasonably  regarded  as  her  bitterest  enemies.'*^ 
And  when,  in  addition  to  all  this,  William,  on  mere  grounds  of 
expediency,  actually  abolished  episcopacy  in  Scotland,  it  became 
evident  that,  by  thus  repudiating  the  doctrine  of  divine  right,  he 
had  directed  a  great  blow  against  those  opinions  on  wHch,  in 
England,  ecclesiastical  authority  was  based.''* 

While  these  things  were  agitating  the  public  mind,  the  eyes 
of  men  were  naturally  turned  upon  the  bishops,  who,  though  they 
had  lost  much  of  their  former  power,  were  still  respected  by  a 
large  majority  of  the  people  as  the  guardians  of  the  national  re- 
ligion. But  at  this  critical  moment,  they  were  so  blinded,  either 
by  their  ambition  or  by  their  prejudices,  that  they  adopted  a 
course  which  of  all  others  was  the  most  injurious  to  their  repu- 
tation. They  made  a  sudden  attempt  to  reverse  that  political 
movement  of  which  they  were  themselves  the  principal  origina- 
tors. Their  conduct  on  this  occasion  amply  confirms  that  ac- 
count of  their  motives  which  I  have  already  given.  If,  in  aiding 
those  preliminary  measures  by  which  the  Revolution  was  effect^d^ 
they  had  been  moved  by  a  desire  of  relieving  the  nation  fix>m 
despotism,  they  would  have  eagerly  welcomed  that  great  man  at 
whose  approach  the  despot  took  to  flight.  This  is  what  the 
clergy  would  have  done,  if  they  had  loved  their  country  better 
than  they  loved  their  order.  But  they  pursued  a  precisely  oppo- 
site course ;  because  they  preferred  the  petty  interests  of  their 

of  TXOti/twti^  pp.  156,  167  ;  /Sonur*  TrwsUy  toL  x.  p.  841,  yoL  zi.  p.  108.  Baraet, 
in  hifl  Bummary  of  the  character  of  William,  observes,  that  **  his  indifference  aa  to 
the  forms  of  church-govemment,  and  his  being  zealous  for  toleration,  together  with 
his  cold  behaTiour  towards  the  clergy,  gave  them  generally  rery  ill  impresdons  of 
him.**  Qym  Jhne,  vol  iv,  p.  650.  At  p.  192  the  bishop  says,  **  He  took  no  notice 
of  the  clergy,  and  seemed  to  have  little  concern  in  the  matters  of  the  church  or  of 
reticion.** 

"*  Sir  John  Reresby,  who  was  an  attentive  observer  of  what  waa  going  on,  says, 
**  The  prince  upon  his  arrival,  seemed  more  inclined  to  the  Presbyterians  than  to 
the  members  of  the  church ;  which  startled  the  clergy."  Mertab^M  Memoira^  p. 
875 ;  see  also  pp.  899,  406 :  '*  the  church-people  hated  the  Dutch,  and  had  rather 
torn  Papists  than  receive  the  Presbytenans  among  them."  Compare  J5Wyn*s 
Diani^  voL  iii  p.  281 :  ^*the  Presbyterians,  our  new  ffovemors." 

^  Burnet  {Own  TIum,  vol  iv.  p.  60)  says  of  the  dergy  in  1689 :  "  The  kins  was 
suspected  by  tnem,  by  reason  of  the  favour  showed  to  the  dissenters ;  but  chiefly 
for  his  abolishing  episcopacy  in  Scotland,  and  his  consenting  to  the  setting  up  pres- 
bytery there."  On  this  great  change,  compare  BoffUi  and  SermUfg  Biatoiy  of  Dim- 
mUeriy  vol.  ii.  pp.  879-884 ;  BoinyU  Hut,  of  the  Orkney  lalanda^  p.  267 ;  yeaPe 
HUtory  of  the  Pvritane,  voL  v.  pp.  86,  86 :  and  on  the  indignation  felt  by  the  An- 
glican clergy  at  the  abolition  of  episcopacy  in  Scotland,  see  a  contemporary  pam- 
phlet in  Somen  Ihtete,  vol.  iz.  pp.  610,  616,  where  fears  are  ezpressed  lest  William 
should  effect  a  sunilar  measure  in  England.  The  writer  very  fairiy  observes,  p.  622, 
**For  if  we  give  up  the  rue  divinum  of  episcopacy  in  Scotland,  we  must  yield  it  also 
as  to  Enffland.  And  then  we  are  wholly  precarious."  See  also  voL  x.  pp.  841. 
608 ;  LaMury'e  ffiet.  of  Coneoeatum,  pp.  277,  278 ;  and  MuepKenonU  OH^nei 
Fapere^  vol  L  p.  609. 
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own  class  to  the  wel&re  of  the  great  bodj  of  the  people,  and  be- 
cause they  would  rather  that  the  country  should  be  oppressed 
than  that  the  church  should  be  humbled.  Nearly  the  whole  of 
the  bishops  and  clergy  had,  only  a  few  weeks  before,  braved  the 
anger  of  their  sovereign  sooner  than  read  in  their  churches  an 
edict  for  religious  toleration,  and  seven  of  the  most  influential  of 
the  episcopal  order  had,  in  the  same  cause,  willingly  submitted 
to  the  risk  of  a  public  trial  before  the  ordinary  tribunals  of  the 
land.  This  bold  course  they  professed  to  have  adopted,  not  be- 
cause they  disliked  toleration,  but  because  they  hated  tyranny. 
And  yet  when  William  arrived  in  England,  and  when  James 
stole  away  from  the  kingdom  like  a  thief  in  the  night,  this  same 
ecclesiastical  profession  pressed  forward  to  reject  that  great  man, 
who,  without  striking  a  blow,  had  by  his  mere  presence  saved  the^ 
country  £rom  the  slavery  with  which  it  was  threatened.  We 
shall  not  easily  find  in  modem  histoiy  another  instance  of  such 
gross  inconsiBtency,  or  rather,  let  us  say,  of  such  selfish  and  reck- 
less ambition.  For  this  change  of  plan,  far  from  being  concealed, 
was  so  openly  displayed,  and  the  causes  of  it  were  so  obvious, 
that  the  scandal  was  laid  bare  before  the  whole  country.  Within 
the  space  of  a  few  weeks  the  apostasy  was  consummated.  The 
first  in  the  field  was  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who,  anxious 
to  retain  his  office,  had  promised  to  wait  upon  William.  But 
when  he  saw  the  direction  things  were  likely  to  take,  he  with- 
drew his  promise,  and  would  not  recc^nize  a  prince  who  showed 
such  indifference  to  the  sacred  order.**^  Indeed,  so  great  wafl  his 
anger,  that  he  sharply  rebuked  his  chaplain  for  presuming  to 
pray  for  William  and  Mary,  although  they  had  been  proclaimed 
with  the  full  consent  of  the  nation,  and  although  the  crown  had 
been  delivered  to  them  by  the  solemn  and  deliberate  act  of  a 
public  convention  of  the  estates  of  the  realm."*  While  such 
was  the  conduct  of  the  primate  of  England,  his  brethren  were 

^  Burnet's  Own  Thru,  yoL  iii.  p.  840.  Burnet,  who  had  the  best  meena  of  in* 
fbnuLiUm^  says,  **  Though  he  had  once  agreed  to  it,  yet  would  not  come.*'  Lord 
Cbrendxm,  in  his  ^imy,  8d  January,  1S88-9,  writes,  that  the  archbishop  expressed 
to  him  on  that  day  his  determination  neither  to  call  on  William  nor  cTen  to  send 
to  htm  (darendon  Ccrretptmi,  toI.  ii.  p.  S40) ;  and  this  resolution  appears  to  have 
been  taken  deliberately :  **  he  was  careful  not  to  do  it,  for  the  reasons  he  formerly 
gave  me.** 

**  See  the  account  given  by  his  chaplain  Wharton,  in  jyOyl^f  Life  ofSanerofl, 
p.  269,  where  it  is  stated  that 'the  archbishop  was  yery  irate  P*  vebementer  excan- 
deseens"),  and  told  him,  '*that  he  must  thenceforward  desist  from  oiTering  prayers 
fi»  the  new  king  and  queen,  or  else  from  performing  the  duties  of  his  chapeL"  See 
also  BirehU  Id/g  o/lUloUon,  p.  144.  Thus  too  the  Bishop  of  Norwich  declared 
''that  he  would  not  pray  for  King  William  and  Queen  Mary."  aarmdon  Corre- 
apamd.  toL  n.  p.  268.  The  same  spirit  was  universal  among  the  high-church  clergy ; 
and  when  pobUc  prayets  were  offered  up  for  the  king  and  queen,  they  were  called 
by  the  nonjurors  '*  the  immoral  prayers,**  and  this  became  a  technical  and  recognised 
•xpreHion.    Life  of  JTen,  ^  a  Layman^  toL  iL  pp.  648,  660. 
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not  wanting  to  him  in  this  great  emeigency  of  their  common  &te. 
The  oath  of  allegiance  was  reftised  not  only  by  the  Aichbiflhop  of 
Oanterbiuy,  but  also  by  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  by  the 
Bishop  of  Chester,  by  the  Bishop  of  Chichester,  by  the  Bishop 
of  Ely,  by  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  by  the  Bishop  of  Norwich, 
by  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  and  by  the  Bishop  of  Worcester."' 
As  to  the  inferior  clergy,  our  information  is  less  precise ;  but  it 
is  said  that  about  six  hundred  of  them  imitated  their  superiors 
in  declining  to  recognize  for  their  king  him  whom  the  country 
had  elected.'*^  The  other  members  of  this  turbulent  &ction 
were  unwilling,  by  so  bold  a  measure,  to  incur  that  deprivation 
of  their  livings  with  which  William  would  probably  have  visited 
them.  They,  therefore,  preferred  a  safer  and  more  inglorious  op- 
'position,  by  which  they  could  embarrass  the  government  without 
injuring  themselves,  and  could  gain  the  reputation  of  orthodoxy 
without  incurring  the  pains  of  martyrdom. 

The  effect  which  all  this  produced  on  the  temper  of  the 
nation,  may  be  easily  imagined.  The  question  was  now  narrowed 
to  an  issue  which  every  plain  man  could  at  once  understand. 
On  the  one  side,  there  was  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
clergy.i"  On  the  other  side,  there  was  aU  the  intellect  of  Eng- 
land, and  all  her  dearest  interests.  The  mere  fact  that  such  an 
opposition  could  exist  without  kindling  a  civil  war,  showed  how 
the  growing  intelligence  of  the  people  had  weakened  the  author- 
ity of  the  ecclesiastical  profession.  Besides  this,  the  opposition 
was  not  only  futile,  but  it  was  also  injurious  to  the  class  that 
made  it.**'    For  it  was  now  seen  that  the  clergy  only  cared 

»•  Laihbwnfi  HUt,  of  the  Nonjurors,  p.  46 ;  D'0yl^9  Sancrofty  p.  260. 

^  Nairne*8  Papers  mention,  in  1698,  "six  hundred  ministers  who  hare  not 
taken  the  oaths.**    Maepheram^a  Orig,  FaperSf  toI.  i  p.  469. 

'*'  The  only  friends  William  possessed  among  the  clergy,  were  the  low-church- 
men, as  they  were  afterwards  called ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  they  formed  barely  a 
tenth  of  the  entire  body  in  1689 :  **  We  should  probably  oyerrate  their  numerical 
strength,  if  we  were  to  estimate  them  at  a  tenth  part  of  the  priesthood.*'  Mac- 
tndf^a  Hut,  of  England^  vol.  iii.  p.  74. 

*"  The  earliest  allusion  I  hare  seen  to  the  iqjury  the  clergy  were  inflicting  on 
the  church,  by  their  conduct  after  the  arrival  of  William,  Is  in  JSwlynU  JHarv,  toL 
ill.  p.  278,— a  curious  passage,  gently  hinting  at  the  "wonder  of  many,**  at  &e  be- 
haviour of  "  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  some  of  the  rest.**  With  Eyelyn, 
who  loved  the  church,  this  was  an  unpleasant  subject ;  but  others  were  leas  scrupa- 
lous ;  and  in  parliament,  in  particular,  men  did  not  refrain  from  expressing  what 
must  have  been  the  sentiments  of  every  impartial  observer.  In  the  celebrated  de- 
bate, in  January,  1688-9,  when  the  throne  was  declared  vacant,  Pollezfen  said: 
**  Some  of  the  clergy  are  for  one  thins,  some  for  another ;  I  think  they  scarce 
know  what  they  would  have.**  Fori,  HUt,  vol.  v.  p.  66.  In  February,  Maynud, 
one  of  the  most  influential  members,  indignantly  said :  "  I  Uunk  the  clergy  are  out 
of  their  wits ;  and  I  believe,  if  the  clergy  should  have  their  wills,  few  or  none  of  us 
should  be  here  again.**  Ibid,  vol  v.  p.  129.  The  cleigy  were  themselves  bitteriy 
sensible  of  the  general  hostility ;  and  one  of  them  writM,  in  1694 :  "  The  people  of 
England,  who  were  so  excessivdy  enamoured  of  us  when  the  bishops  were  in  the 
Tower,  that  they  hardly  forbore  to  worship  us,  are  now,  I  wish  I  could  say  but  cool 
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fer  the  people,  as  long  as  the  people  cared  for  them.  The  vio- 
lence with  which  these  angry  men***  set  themselves  against  the 
interests  of  the  nation,  clearly  proved  the  selfishness  of  that  zeal 
against  James,  of  which  they  had  formerly  made  so  great  a  merit. 
They  continued  to  hope  £>r  his  return,  to  intrigue  for  him,  and 
in  some  instances  to  correspond  with  him ;  although  they  well 
knew  that  his  presence  would  cause  a  civil  war,  and  that  he  was 
so  generally  hated,  that  he  dared  not  show  his  &ce  in  England 
unless  protected  by  the  troops  of  a  foreign  and  hostile  power  J  *« 

But  this  was  not  the  whole  of  the  damage  which,  in  those 
anxious  times,  the  church  inflicted  upon  herself.  When  the 
bishops  refused  to  take  the  oaths  to  the  new  govenmient,  meas- 
ures were  adopted  to  remove  them  from  their  sees ;  and  William 
did  not  hesitate  to  eject  by  force  of  law  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury and  five  of  his  brethren.***  The  prelates,  smarting  under 
the  insult,  were  goaded  into  measures  of  unusual  activity.  They 
loudly  proclaimed  that  the  powers  of  the  church,  which  had  long 
been  waning,  were  now  extinct.*"  They  denied  the  right  of  the 
legislature  to  pass  a  law  against  them.  They  denied  the  right 
of  the  sovereign  to  put  that  law  into  execution.**^  They  not  only 
continued  to  give  themselves  the  title  of  bishops,  but  they  made 
arrangements  to  perpetuate  the  schism  which  their  own  violence 
had  created.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  as  he  insisted  upon 
being  called,  made  a  formal  renunciation  of  his  imaginary  right 
into  the  hands  of  Lloyd,***  who  still  supposed  himself  to  be 

and  very  indifferent  towardfl  hb.**  SomerM  IVaeU^  toL  iz.  p.  626.  The  growing  in- 
ffignation  against  the  clergy,  caused  h  j  their  obTions  desire  to  sacrifice  the  country 
to  the  interests  of  the  church,  is  strikingly  displayed  in  a  letter  from  Sir  Roland 
Gwyne,  written  in  1710,  and  printed  in  Jfaepherwn^B  Oria.  Papert^  toI.  ii.  p.  207. 

'**  They  are  so  eaUed  by  Burnet :  "  these  angry  men,  that  had  raised  this  flame 
in  the  church.**     Own  Time,  toL  t.  p.  17. 

***  Indeed,  the  high-church  party,  in  their  publications,  distinctly  intimated,  that 
if  James  were  not  recalled,  he  should  be  reinstated  bv  a  foreign  army.  Somen 
TraeUf  toI.  x.  pp.  877,  406,  467,  462.  Compare  MahofCB  Hut.  of  England^  toL  ii. 
p.  188.  Burnet  (OiM»  Tme,  voL  ir.  pp.  861,  862)  says,  they  were  "confounded" 
when  they  heard  of  the  peace  of  161^ ;  and  Calamy  (Xc/e  of  HimmXf  toI.  ii.  p.  822) 
makes  the  same  remark  on  the  death  of  Louis  XI V. :  **It  Tery  much  puzzled  the 
counsels  of  the  Jacobites,  and  spoiled  their  projects.*' 

"•  JJ^Oyl^B  Life  of  Bancroft,  p.  266 ;   Wordsu)ortK$  Ecd,  Biog,  iv.  p.  688. 

^  Bancroft,  on  his  deathbed,  in  1698,  prayed  for  the  "  poor  suffering  church, 
which,  by  this  rerolution,  is  almost  destroyed."  jyOt/ly^M  Sancroft,^,  811;  and 
MaepherwtCM  Oriffinal  Paper$,  toL  1.  p.  280.  See  also  Remarks,  published  in  1698 
(Scmers  Tracts,  toL  x.  p.  604),  where  it  is  said,  that  WiUiam  had,  '*  as  far  as  possi- 
ble he  could,  <^olTed  the  true  old  Church  of  England ;"  and  that,  *'  in  a  moment 
of  time,  her  iace  was  so  altered,  as  scarce  to  be  known  again." 

^^  ^  Ken,  though  deprived,  never  admitted  in  the  secular  power  the  right  of 
depriration ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  he  studiously  retained  his  title."  BowMs 
iXfe  rfKen,  toI.  ii.  p.  226.  Thus  too,  lioyd,  so  kte  as  1708,  signs  himself,  "  Wm. 
Nor."  (Lifs  of  Km,  by  a  Layman,  vol.  ii.  p.  720) ;  though,  having  been  legally  de- 
prived, he  was  no  more  bishop  of  Norwich  than  he  was  emperor  of  China.  And 
Bancroft,  in  the  last  of  his  letters,  published  by  D*0yly  (Zt/0,  p.  808),  mgns  ''  W.  C." 

^  The  strange  document,  by  which  he  appointed  Dr.  Lloyd  his  vicar-general, 
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Bishop  of  Norwicli,  although  William  had  recently  expelled 
him  from  his  see.  The  scheme  of  these  tarbolent  priests  was 
then  communicated  to  James,  who  willingly  supported  their  plan 
for  establishing  a  permanent  feud  in  the  Engliidi  chnrch.^^*  The 
result  of  this  conspiracy  between  the  rebellious  prelates  and  the 
pretended  king,  was  the  appointment  of  a  series  of  men  who  gaye 
themselves  out  as  forming  the  real  episcopacy,  and  who  received 
the  homage  of  every  one  who  preferred  the  claims  of  the  church 
to  the  authority  of  the  statc^^**  This  mock  succession  of  imagi- 
nary bishops  continued  for  more  than  a  century  ;*^'  and,  by  di- 
viding the  aU^iance  of  churchmen,  lessened  the  power  of  the 
church.  ^^'  In  several  instances,  the  unseemly  spectacle  was  ex- 
hibited, of  two  bishops  for  th^  same  place ;  one  nominated  by 
the  spiritual  power,  the  other  nominated  by  the  temporal  power. 
Those  who  considered  the  church  as  superior  to  the  state,  of 
course  attached  themselves  to  the  spurious  bishops ;  while  the 

ifl  printed  in  Latin,  in  iyOyly'$  Bancroft,  p.  296,  and  in  English,  in  Life  of  Ken,  hy 
a  Layman,  toL  ii.  p.  640. 

^  LaihbunfM  Hitt.  of  the  Nimjttrcre,  p.  96 ;  ZAfe  of  Km,  by  a  Loyman,  toL  iu 
pp.  641,  642. 

"*  The  struggle  between  James  and  William  was  essentially  a  struggle  between 
ecclesiastical  interests  and  secular  interests ;  and  this  was  seen  as  early  as  1689, 
when,  as  we  learn  from  Burnet,  who  was  mudi  more  a  politician  than  a  priesti 
"  the  church  was  as  the  word  given  out  by  the  Jacobite  party,  under  which  they 
might  more  safely  shelter  themselves.**  (hen  2\me,  vol.  iv.  p.  57.  See  also,  on  this 
identification  of  the  Jacobites  with  the  church,  Birches  Life  of  TUloieon,  p.  222 ; 
and  the  argument  of  Dodwell,  pp.  246,  247,  in  1691.  Dod well  justly  observed,  that 
the  successors  of  the  deprived  bishops  were  schismatical,  in  a  spiritual  point  of 
view;  and  that,  **if  they  should  pretend  to  lay  authority  as  sufficient,  they  would 
overthrow  the  being  of  a  church  as  a  society.**  The  bishops  appointed  by^  William 
were  evidently  intruders,  according  to  church  principles ;  and  as  their  intrusion 
oould  only  be  justified  according  to  lay  principles,  it  foUowed  that  the  success  of 
<he  intrusion  was  the  triumph  of  lay  principles  over  church  ones.  Hence  it  is,  that 
the  fundamental  idea  of  the  rebellion  of  1688,  is  the  elevation  of  the  state  above 
the  church;  just  as  the  fundamental  idea  of  Uie  rebellion  of  1642,  is  the  elevation 
of  the  commons  above  the  crowiL 

"■  According  to  Dr.  D*Oyly  (Life  of  Bancroft,  p.  297),  Dr.  Gordon  *«  died  in 
London,  November,  1779,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  last  nonjuring  bishop." 
In  Bkert'e  Hietary  of  the  Church  of  England,  p.  688,  Lond.  1847,  it  is  also  stated, 
that  ''this  schism  continued  tiU  1779.**  But  Mr.  Hallam  {Comt,  Hist,  vol.  IL  p. 
404)  has  pointed  out  a  passage,  in  the  State  TriaU,  which  proves  that  another  of 
the  bishops,  named  Gartwright,  was  still  living  at  Shrewsbury  in  179S ;  and  Mr. 
Lathbury  (Hiet.  of  the  Ifonjurore,  Lond.  1846,  p.  412)  says,  that  he  died  in  1799. 

'^  Galamy  (Own  Life,  voL  i.  pp.  828-880,  vol.  ii.  pp.  888,  867,  868)  gives  an 
interesting  account  of  these  feuds  within  the  church,  consequent  upon  the  revolu- 
tion. Indeed,  their  bitterness  was  such,  that  it  was  necessary  to  coin  names  for  the 
two  parties ;  and  between  1700  and  1702,  we,  for  the  first  time,  hear  the  expres- 
aions,  high-church  and  low-church.  See  Bum^s  (hen  Time,  vol.  iv.  p.  447,  voL  ▼. 
p.  70.  Compare  WiUon'e  Life  qfDe  Foe,  vol  ii.  p.  26 ;  PairL  Hist,  vol.  vi.  pp.  162, 
498.  On  the  diiference  between  them,  as  it  was  understood  in  the  reign  of  Anne, 
flee  Bcmert  Traett,  vol.  xiL  p.  682,  and  Jfaephereon^e  Grip,  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  166. 
On  the  dawning  schism  in  the  church,  see  the  speech  of  Sir  T.  Littleton,  in  1690, 
Pari.  Etst.  vol  v.  p.  698.  Hence  many  complained  that  they  could  not  tell  which 
was  the  real  church.  See  curious  evidence  of  this  perplexity  in  Bomers  Traete^  YoL 
ix.  ppi  477-481. 
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appaintments  of  William  'were  acknowledged  by  that  lapidly-in- 
creasing  party,  who  {referred  Becular  advantages  to  ecclesiastical 
theories.'" 

Such  were  some  of  the  events  which,  at  the  end  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century,  widened  the  breach  that  had  long  existed 
between  the  interests  of  the  nation  and  the  interests  of  the 
dergyJ'^  There  was  also  another  circmnstance  which  coor 
odembly  increased  this  alienation.  Many  of  the  English  clergy, 
though  they  retained  their  affection  for  James,  did  not  choose  to 
brave  the  anger  of  the  government,  or  risk  the  loss  of  their  liv- 
ings. To  avoid  this,  and  to  reconcile  their  conscience  with  their 
interest,  they  availed  themselves  of  a  supposed  distinction  be- 
tween a  long  by  right  and  a  king  in  possession.*^'  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  while  with  their  lips  they  took  an  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  William,  they  in  their  hearts  paid  homage  to  James ; 
and,  while  they  prayed  for  one  king  in  their  churches,  they  were 
bound  to  pray  for  another  in  their  closets.'^*  By  this  wretched 
subterfuge,  a  large  body  of  the  clergy  were  at  once  turned  into 
concealed  rebels ;  and  we  have  it  on  the  authority  of  a  contempo- 

"*  The  ftlternatlTe  is  fairly  sUted  in  a  letter  written  in  1691  (  Lifi  of  Ken^  hy  a 
Layman^  toL  ii.  p.  699):  "If  the  deprired  bishop  be  the  only  lawnil  bishop,  then 
the  peo]de  and  clergy  of  bis  diocese  are  bound  to  own  him,  and  no  other ;  then  all 
the  bishops  who  own  the  authority  of  a  new  archbishop,  and  Uto  in  communion 
with  him,  are  schismatics ;  and  the  clergy  who  live  in  communion  with  schismatical 
bishops  are  schismatics  themseWes ;  and  the  whole  Church  of  England  now  estab* 
liabed  by  law  is  schismaticaL** 

"*  Lord  Mahon  (Hist  of  England^  vol.  ii.  p.  246)  notices  what  he  terms  the 
"unnatural  aHenation  betweei;.the  church  and  state,"  consequent  upon  the  Bevo- 
lotion  of  1688 ;  and  on  the  diminished  power  of  the  church  caused  by  the  same 
erent,  see  FhiUimar^s  Mem,  of  LyttUtony  toI.  i.  p.  862. 

"*  The  old  absurdity  of  defaeio  and  dejvre  ;  as  if  any  man  could  retain  a  right 
to  a  throne  which  the  people  would  not  allow  him  to  occupy  I 

"*  In  1716,  Leslie,  by  far  the  ablest  of  them,  thus  states  their  pontion :  "  Ton 
are  now  driven  to  this  dilemma, — swear,  or  swear  not :  if  you  swear,  you  kill  the 
soul;  and  if  you  swear  not,  you  kill  the  body,  in  the  loss  of  your  bread."  Somen 
3)raetM,  toI.  xiil  p.  686.  The  result  of  the  dilemma  was  what  might  have  been  ex- 
pected ;  and  a  high-church  writer,  in  the  reign  of  William  III.,  boasts  (Somen 
TracUy  Tol.  x.  p.  844)  that  the  oaths  taken  by  ue  clergy  were  no  protection  to  the 
gOTemment :  "  not  tnat  the  government  receives  any  security  from  oaths."  Whis- 
ton,  too,  aays,  hi  his  ^«motrt,  p.  80:  "Yet  do  I  too  well  remember  that  the  far 
greatest  part  of  those  of  the  university  and  clergy  that  then  took  the  oaths  to  the 
government,  seemed  to  me  to  take  them  with  a  doubtful  conscience,  if  not  against 
tts  dictates."  This  was  in  1698;  and,  in  1710,  we  find:  "There  are  now  circum- 
stances to  make  us  believe  that  the  Jacobite  clergy  have  the  like  instructions  to 
take  any  oaths,  to  get  possession  of  a  pulpit  for  the  service  of  the  cause,  to  beUow 
out  the  hereditary  right,  the  pretended  title  of  the  Pretender."  Somers  TractSy  vol. 
xii.  p.  641.  A  knowledge  of  this  fact,  or  at  all  events,  a  belief  of  it,  was  soon  dif- 
fused ;  and,  eight  years  later,  the  celebrated  Lord  Cowper,  then  lord  chancellor, 
ssid,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  "  that  his  majesty  had  also  the  best  part  of  the  landed, 
snd  all  the  tradmg  interest ;  (Aa/,  at  to  the  clergy ^  he  would  eay  nothing, — bfU  that 
it  was  natoriaue  that  the  majority  of  the  populace  had  been  poimnedy  and  that  the  poieon 
was  not  yet  quite  expelled^  Pari  Hist,  vol  vii.  p.  641 ;  also  given,  but  not  quite 
nrbaHnij  in  Cam'pbJVs  ChaMsUore^  vol.  iv.  p.  866. 
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rory  bishop,  that  the  prevarication  of  which  these  men  were  no- 
toriously guilty,  was  a  still  further  aid  to  that  scepticism,  the 
progress  of  which  he  bitterly  deplores.*" 

As  the  eighteenth  century  advanced,  the  great  movement  of 
liberation  rapidly  proceeded.  One  of  the  most  important  of  the 
ecclesiastical  resources  had  formerly  been  Convocation  ;  in  which 
the  clergy,  by  meeting  in  a  body,  were  able  to  discountenance  in 
an  imposing  manner  whatever  might  be  hostile  to  the  church; 
and  had,  moreover,  an  opportunity,  which  they  sedulously  em- 
ployed, of  devising  schemes  favourable  to  the  spiritual  author- 
ity.»^«  But,  in  the  progress  of  the  age,  this  weapon  ako  was 
iaken  from  them.  Within  a  very  few  years  after  the  Revolu- 
tion, Convocation  fell  into  general  contempt  ;"•  and,  in  1717, 
this  celebrated  assembly  was  finally  prorogued  by  an  act  of  the 
crown,  it  being  justly  considered  that  the  country  had  no  further 
occasion  for  its  services.*^^  Since  that  period,  this  great  council 
of  the  English  church  has  never  been  allowed  to  meet  for  the 
purpose  of  deliberating  on  its  own  affairs,  until  a  few  years  ago, 
when,  by  the  connivance  of  a  feeble  government,  it  was  permit- 
ted to  reassemble.  So  marked,  however,  has  been  the  change  in 
the  temper  of  the  nation,  that  this  once  formidable  body  does 
not  now  retain  even  a  semblance  of  its  ancient  influence ;  its 
resolutions  are  no  longer  feared,  its  discussions  are  no  longer 
studied  ;  and  the  business  of  the  country  continues  to  be  con- 
ducted without  regard  to  those  interests,  which,  only  a  few  gen- 

"^  "  Tho  prevarication  of  too  many  in  so  sacred  a*  matter  contributed  not  a  little 
to  fortify  the  growing  atheism  of  the  present  age."  JBume^t  Own  lUie^  vol.  iii.  p. 
881.  See  also,  to  the  same  effect,  vol.  iv.  pp.  176,  177 ;  and  a  remarkable  passage 
in  Semen  Tracts^  vol.  xiL  p.  578.  I  need  hardly  add,  that  it  was  then  usual  to  con- 
cise scepticism  with  atheism ;  though  the  two  things  are  not  only  different,  bat  in- 
compatible. In  regard  to  the  quibble  respecting  de  facto  and  de  Jttrey  and  the  use 
made  of  it  by  the  clergy,  the  reader  should  compare  WiUorCa  Mem.  of  JDe  Foe,  yoL 
L  pp.  171,  172 ;  Somen  Tracts^  toI.  ix.  p.  681 ;  CampbetTe  Chaneellors,  voL  iy.  p. 
409;  and  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  Francis  Jessop,  wntten  in  1717,  in  NtehMeLU. 
lUfutrationay  vol.  iv.  pp.  120-128. 

"*  Among  which  must  be  particularly  mentioned  the  practice  of  censuring  all 
books  that  encouraged  free  inquiry.  In  this  respect,  the  clergy  were  extremely 
mischievous.  See  Lalhbunfe  BUt.  of  Convoeaiwn,  pp.  124,  286,  888,  861 ;  and  Wd- 
tow'f  Life  of  Be  Foe^  vol.  ii.  p.  170. 

"'  &  1704,  Burnet  {Chm  lUne^  toI  t.  p.  188)  says  of  Convocation,  "but  Uttle 
opposition  was  made  to  them,  as  very  littie  regard  was  had  to  them."  In  1700, 
there  was  a  squabble  between  the  upper  and  lower  house  of  Convocation  for  Can* 
terbury ;  which,  no  doubt,  aided  these  feelings.  See  Life  of  Arehbiehop  Sfusrp^  edited 
by  Newcome,  vol.  i.  p.  848,  where  this  wretched  feud  is  related  with  great  gravity. 

^  Charles  Butier  (J^eminiecenceey  vol.  ii.  p.  95)  says  that  the  find  prorogation 
was  in  1720 ;  but,  according  to  all  the  other  authorities  I  have  met  with,  it  was  in 
1717 ;  See  HaUam'e  Conet.  BUt.  voL  ii.  p.  896 ;  LaUUnery^e  Hist,  of  Convoeation, 
p.  886;  MahonU  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  i.  p.  802;  Morale  Life  of  BenHey,  vol.  iL  p. 
860. 
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eiations  ago,  were  coxusidered  by  eveiy  statesmaii  to  be  of  so* 
preme  importance.^" 

Indeed,  immediately  after  the  Bevolution,  the  tendency  of 
things  became  too  obvious  to  be  mistaken,  even  by  the  most  su- 
perficial observers.  The  ablest  men  in  the  country  no  longer 
flocked  into  the  church,  but  preferred  those  secular  professions 
in  which  ability  was  more  l^ely  to  be  rewarded.""  At  the 
same  time,  and  as  a  natural  part  of  the  great  movement,  the 
clergy  saw  all  the  offices  of  power  and  emolument,  which  they 
had  been  used  to  hold,  gradually  falling  out  of  their  hands.  Not 
only  in  the  dark  ages,  but  even  so  late  as  the  fifteenth  century, 
they  were  still  strong  enough  to  monopolize  the  most  honourable 
and  lucrative  posts  in  the  empire.*"  In  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  tide  began  to  turn  against  them,  and  advanced  with  such 
steadiness,  that,  since  the  seventeenth  century,  there  has  been 
no  instance  of  any  ecclesiastic  being  made  lord  chancellor;"* 

^'  A  letter,  written  by  the  Rev.  Thos.  Clayton  in  1727,  Ib  worth  readine,  as  illua- 
trating  the  feelings  of  the  clergy  on  this  sabject.  He  asserts  that  one  of  the  causes 
of  the  obTious  degeneracy  of  the  age  is,  that,  owing  to  Convocation  not  being  allowed 
to  meet,  '*  bold  and  impious  books  appear  barefaced  to  the  world  without  any  pubUo 
censure.''  See  this  letter,  in  Niehohra  lUtutratioru  of  the  JSighieenth  Ceniwy^  toI.  Iy, 
pp.  414-416 ;  and  compare  with  it,  LetterB  behoeen  WarbwrUm  and  Uurdy  pp.  810-812. 

"*  On  the  decline  of  ability  in  ecclesiastical  literature,  see  note  88  in  this  chap- 
ter. In  1685,  a  complaint  was  made  that  secular  professions  were  becoming  more 
sought  after  than  ecclesiastical  ones.  See  JUngland's  Wanti,  sec.  Ivi.  in  Somen 
I^aetBj  ToL  ix.  p.  281,  where  the  writer  mournfully  states,  that  in  his  time  **  physio 
and  law,  professions  ever  acknowledged  in  all  nations  to  be  inferior  to  dirinity,  aro 
generally  embraced  by  gentlemen,  and  sometimes  by  persons  nobly  descended,  and 
preferred  much  above  the  divinee^  profeeeum,^^  This  preference  was,  of  course,  most 
displayed  by  young  men  of  intellect ;  and  a  large  amount  of  energy  being  thus 
drawn  oiT  from  the  church,  gave  rise  to  that  decay  of  spirit  and  of  general  power 
which  has  been  already  noticed ;  and  which  is  also  indicated  by  Colendge  in  his  re- 
marks on  the  '*  apologizing  theology**  which  succeeded  the  Revolution,  CoUridge^e 
lit.  Bemaine,  voL  iii.  pp.  61,  62,  116,  117,  119.  Compare  StephetCe  JSeeayeon 
Eccleeiast,  Biog,  2d  edit.  1860,  toL  ii.  p.  66,  on  **  this  depression  of  theology  r  <^d 
HcT^e  MieeUm  of  the  dmfartety  1860,  p.  264,  on  the  "intellectually  feebler  age." 
Evelyn,  in  1691,  laments  the  diminished  energy  then  beginning  to  be  observed  among 
<^  young  preachers.**  EvefyiCe  Diary ^  vol.  iii.  p.  809 ;  and,  for  another  notice,  in  1696, 
of  this  "dead  and  lifeless  way  of  preaching,**  see  lAfe  of  Cudworth,  p.  86,  in  toL  i. 
of  CudumrthU  Intellect.  Syet, 

^  Sharon  Turner,  describing  the  state  of  things  in  England  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, says,  "Clergymen  were  secretaries  of  government,  the  privy  seals,  cabinet 
counsellors,  treasurers  of  the  crown,  ambassadors,  commissioners  to  open  parlia- 
ment, and  to  Scotland;  presidents  of  the  king*8  council,  supervisors  of  the  royal 
works,  chancellors,  keepers  of  the  records,  the  masters  of  the  rolls,  and  even  the 
physicians,  both  to  the  king  and  to  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  during  the  reign  of  Hen- 
ry VI.  and  afterwards.**  Tumer^e  Hist,  of  Enalandy  vol.  vi.  p.  182.  On  their  enor- 
mous wealth,  see  EccleetofCe  English  AnttquUtes^  p.  146 :  "In  the  early  part  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  it  is  calculated  that  very  nearly  one-half  of  the  soil  of  the  king- 
dom was  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy.** 

'^  In  1626,  Williams  bishop  of  Lincoln  was  dismissed  from  his  office  of  lord- 
keeper;  and  Lord  Campbell  observes  (Lives  of  the  Chancellors^  vol.  ii.  p.  492): 
"  This  is  the  last  time  that  an  ecclesiastic  has  held  the  great  seal  of  England ;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  admiration  in  some  quarters  of  medinval  usages,  I  presume  the 
experiment  is  not  likely  to  be  soon  repeated.*' 
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and,  since  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  there  has  been 
no  instance  of  one  receiving  any  diplomatic  appointment,  or, 
indeed,  holding  any  important  office  in  the  state.*^^  Nor  has 
this  increasing  ascendency  of  laymen  been  confined  to  the  exec- 
ntive  government.  On  the  contrary,  we  find  in  both  Houses 
of  Parliament  the  same  principle  at  work.  In  the  early  and 
barbarous  periods  of  our  history,  one-half  of  the  House  of  Lords 
consisted  of  temporal  peers ;  the  other  half  of  spiritual  ones."* 
By  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  spiritual  peers, 
instead  of  forming  one-half  of  the  upper  house,  had  dwindled 
away  to  one-eighth  ;"^  and,  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, they  have  still  further  shrunk  to  one-fourteenth  :»«*  thus 
supplying  a  striking  numerical  instance  of  that  diminution  of 
ecclesiastical  power,  which  is  an  essential  requisite  of  modem 
civilization.  Precisely  in  the  same  way,  more  than  fifty  years 
have  elapsed  since  any  clergyman  has  been  able  to  take  his 
seat  as  a  representative  of  the  people  ;  the  House  of  Commons 
having,  in  1801,  formally  closed  their  doors  against  a  profession, 
which,  in  the  olden  time,  would  have  been  gladly  admitted,  even 
by  the  proudest  and  most  exclusive  assembly.*^'  In  the  House 
of  Lords,  the  bishops  still  retain  their  seats;  but  their  precarious 
tenure  is  every  where  remarked,  and  the  progress  of  public  opin- 
ion is  constantly  pointing  to  a  period,  which  cannot  now  be  &r 
distant,  when  the  Peers  will  imitate  the  example  set  by  the 
Commons,  and  will  induce  the  legislature  to  relieve  the  upper 
house  of  its  spiritual  members;  since  they,  by  their  habits,  their 

^  Monk  {Life  o/jBenUey^  toI.  i.  p.  222)  Bays,  that  Dr.  John  Robinson,  bishop  of 
Bristol,  waa  "  lord  privy  seal,  and  plenipotentiary  at  the  treaty  of  Utrecht ;  and  is 
the  last  ecclesiastic  in  England  who  has  hold  any  of  the  high  offices  of  State.**  A 
high-church  writer,  in  1712,  complains  of  the  efforts  that  were  being  made  to  **  throat 
the  churchmen  out  of  their  places  of  power  in  the  goTemment."  Bomert  TVocfo, 
vol  xiii.  p.  211. 

"*  In  and  after  the  reign  of  Henry  ni.,  '*  the  number  of  archbishops,  bishopA, 
abbots,  priors,  and  ecclenastical  persons  was  for  the  most  part  equal  to,  and  very 
often  far  exceeded  the  number  of  the  temporal  lords  and  barons."  Parries  JParlia-' 
ffunU  and  CouneiU  of  England^  London,  1889,  p.  xvii.  Of  this  Mr.  Parry  giyes 
several  instances;  the  most  remarkable  of  which  is,  that  '*in  49  Henry  III.  120  prel- 
ates, and  only  28  temporal  lords,  were  summoned."  This,  of  course,  was  an  ex- 
treme case. 

^  See  an  analysis  of  the  House  of  Lords,  in  1718,  in  MakofCs  Sut,  of  England^ 
Tol.  i.  pp.  48-46 ;  from  which  it  appears  that  the  total  was  207,  of  whom  26  were 
spiritual.    This  includes  the  Cathohcs. 

^  By  the  returns  in  Dod  for  1864, 1  find  that  the  House  of  Lords  contains  486 
members,  of  whom  80  belong  to  the  Episcopal  bench. 

"*  For  different  accounts,  and  of  course  different  yiews,  of  this  final  expulsion 
of  the  clergy  from  the  Houae  of  Commons,  see  Pellew*$  Life  ofJSidmouthj  vol.  i.  pp. 
419,  420;  Stephene'M  Mem,  ofTooke,  vol  ii.  pp.  247-260;  Holland's  Mem.  <^  the 
Whiff  Party,  toI.  i.  pp.  178-180;  CampbelPe  ChaneeUcre,  toI.  tH.  p.  148;  TVoitt'a 
Lifi  ofEldon,  toL  i.  p.  268 ;  AdolphueU  HUt.  of  George  III.  vol  TiL  p.  487. 
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tastes^  and  their  traditionsy  are  evidently  unfitted  for  the  pro- 
fiine  exigencies  of  political  life.'** 

While  the  fiibric  of  superstition  was  thus  tottering  from  in- 
ternal decay,  and  while  that  ecclesiastical  authority  which  had 
formerly  played  so  great  a  part  was  gradually  yielding  to  the 
advance  of  knowledge,  there  suddenly  occurred  an  event  which, 
though  it  might  naturaUy  have  been  expected,  evidently  took 
by  surprise  even  those  whom  it  most  interested.  I  allude,  of 
course,  to  that  great  religious  revolution,  which  was  a  fitting 
supplement  to  the  politick  revolution  which  preceded  it.  The 
diAsenters,  who  were  strengthened  by  the  expulsion  of  James, 
had  by  no  means  forgotten  those  cruel  punishments  which  the 
Church  of  England,  in  the  days  of  her  power,  had  constantly  in- 
flicted upon  them;  and  they  felt  that  the  moment  had  now 
come  when  they  could  assume  towards  her  a  bolder  front  than 
that  on  which  they  had  hitherto  ventured. '''  Besides  this,  they 
had  in  the  mean  time  received  fresh  causes  of  provocation. 
After  the  death  of  our  great  king  William  III.,  the  throne  was 
occupied  by  a  foolish  and  ignorant  woman,  whose  love  for  the 
clergy  would,  in  a  more  superstitious  age,  have  led  to  dangerous 
results.'**  Even  as  it  was,  a  temporary  reaction  took  place,  and 
during  her  reign  the  church  was  treated  with  a  deference  which 

'**  Iliat  the  baniafament  of  the  clergy  from  the  lower  honee  was  the  natural  pre- 
lude to  the  banlahment  of  the  biahopa  from  the  upper,  was  hinted  at  the  time  and 
with  regret,  bj  a  rery  keen  obeerrer.  In  the  discussion  "  on  the  Bill  to  prerent 
Persons  in  Holy  Orders  fii>m  sitting  in  the  House  of  Commons,'*  Lord  Thuriow 
«^  mentioned  the  tenure  of  the  bishops  at  this  time,  and  said,  if  the  bill  went  to  dis- 
ftmncfaise  the  lower  orders  of  the  clergy,  it  might  go  the  length  of  thiking  at  the 
fight  €f  the  mertndbenek  oppotUe  to  moU  in  iluU  haute ;  though  he  knew  it  Imd  been 
hdd  that  the  reverend  prelates  sat,  in  the  right  of  their  baronies,  as  temporal  peers." 
Fori  met.  YoL  xxxr.  p.  1642. 

*^  It  is  impossible  now  to  aseertain  the  fbU  extent  to  which  the  Church  of  En^- 
kmd  in  the  seyenteenth  century,  persecuted  the  dissenters ;  but  Jeremy  White  is 
■aid  to  have  had  a  list  of  sixty  thousand  of  theee  sufferers  between  1660  and  1688, 
of  whom  no  less  than  five  thousand  died  in  prison.  Bogue  and  Bennett e  Stet.  of 
tke  JHeaenterey  toL  i  p.  108.  On  the  cruel  spirit  which  the  clergy  displayed  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  compare  Harru^e  Livee  of  the  Btuarte^  toI.  y.  p.  106 ;  Orme^e 
Life  of  Owen,  p.  844 ;  Bomere  Tracte,  Yol.  xii.  p.  534.  Indeed  Harwood  frankly  said 
fai  the  House  of  Conunons,  In  1672,  "  Our  aim  is  to  bring  all  dissenting  men  into 
the  Protestant  church,  and  he  that  is  not  willing  to  come  into  the  church  should  not 
hftYO  ease."  P«r/.  Biet.  yoL  Iy.  p.  680.  On  the  seal  with  which  this  principle  was 
carried  ont,  see  an  acconnt,  written  in  1671,  in  Bomere  Trade,  yoI.  Yii.  pp.  586-616 ; 
and  the  sUtement  of  De  Foe,  in  WileonU  Ufe  of  De  Foe,  yoL  ii.  pp.  443,  444. 

^  Besides  the  correspondence  whieh  the  Dnchess  of  Mariborough  preserved  for 
the  Instruction  of  posterity,  we  have  some  materials  for  estimating  the  abilities  of 
Anne  in  the  letters  published  in  DalrymMe  Menwire,  In  one  of  them  Anne  writes, 
Moa  after  the  Declaration  for  liberty  oi  Conscience  was  issued,  "It  is  a  melancholy 
proepect  that  all  we  of  the  Church  of  England  have.  All  the  sectaries  may  now  do 
what  they  please.  Every  one  has  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  on  mirpose,  no 
donbt,  to  ruin  us,  which  I  think  to  all  impartial  judgto  is  very  pkun.**  DairfmpleU 
Memoiret  appendix  to  book  y.  vol.  iL  p.  178. 
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William  had  disdained  to  show.^**  The  natural  consequence 
immediately  followed.  New  measures  of  persecution  were  devised, 
and  fresh  laws  were  passed  against  those  Protestants  who  did  not 
conform  to  the  doctrines  and  discipline  of  the  English  church.*" 
But  after  the  death  of  Anne  the  cQssenters  quickly  rallied;  their 
hopes  revived,"*  their  numbers  continued  to  increase,  and  in. 
spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  clergy,  the  laws  against  them  were 
repealed"*  As  by  these  means  they  were  placed  more  on  a 
level  with  their  opponents,  and  as  their  temper  was  soured  by 
the  injuries  they  had  recently  received,  it  was  clear  that  a  great 
struggle  between  the  two  parties  was  inevitable.*"  For  by  this 
time  the  protracted  tyranny  of  the  English  clergy  had  totally 
destroyed  those  feelings  of  respect  which,  even  in  the  midst  of 
hostility,  often  linger  in  the  mind;  and  by  the  influence  of  which, 
if  they  had  still  existed,  the  contest  might  perhaps  have  been 
averted.  But  such  motives  of  restraint  were  now  despised;  and 
the  dissenters,  exasperated  by  incessant   persecution,*"  deter* 

^*  See  a  notable  passage  in  SamerM  Tracti^  toI.  zU.  p.  658,  which  should  be  com- 
pared with  WilsofCa  JA/e  ofJ)e  Foe,  vol.  iiL  p.  872. 

^  Bo^rue  andBenneWa  HuUrry  of  the  DieterUerB,  toL  i.  pp.  228-280, 287,  200-277  ; 
and  Hallam'e  ContL  EUt.  vol.  h.  pp.  896,  897.  Mr.  Hallam  says,  **  It  is  Impossible 
to  doubt  for  an  instant,  that  if  the  queen^s  life  had  preserved  the  Tory  govemment 
for  a  few  years,  every  vestige  of  the  toleration  wotUd  have  been  ei&ced.*^  It  ap- 
pears from  the  Vernon  Correepond.  vol.  iii.  p.  228,  Lond.  1841,  that  soon  after  the 
accession  of  Anne  there  was  a  proposal  to  "  debar  dissenters  of  their  votes  in  elec- 
tions;'' and  we  know  from  Burnet  {Ovm  7lm«,  voL  v.  pp.  108,  186,  187,  218)  that 
the  clergy  would  have  been  glad  if  Anne  had  displayed  even  more  leal  against  them 
than  she  really  did. 

^  Bogm  and  Bennett's  BiaL  of  the  DifsfUere,  vol.  ili.  p.  118.  In  Ivimey's  BU^ 
tory  of  the  BaptiatSy  it  is  said  that  the  death  of  Anne  was  an  **  answer  to  the  dissent- 
en  prayers.**  8<nUhey'9  Commanplaee  Book,  third  series,  p.  185;  see  also  p.  147, 
on  the  joy  of  the  dissenters  at  the  death  of  this  troublesome  woman. 

'**  Two  of  the  worst  of  them,  "  the  act  against  occasional  conformity,  and  that 
restraining  education,  were  repealed  in  the  session  of  1719."  EaUam'e  Conat,  Biat. 
vol.  ii.  p.  898.  The  repeal  of  the  act  against  occasional  conformity  was  stren- 
uously opposed  by  the  archbishops  of  York  and  of  Canterbury  (Bcgue  and  Bm- 
nett'a  Hiat.  of  the  IHaaentera^  vol.  iii.  p.  182) ;  but  their  opposiUon  was  futile ;  and 
when  the  Bishop  of  London,  in  1726,  wished  to  strain  the  Act  of  Toleration,  he 
was  prevented  by  Torke,  the  attomey-generaL  See  the  pithy  reply  ofTorke,]ii 
Barri^a  Life  of  Bardioickej  vol.  i.  pp.  198, 194. 

^  At  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  great  attention  was  excited  by  the 
way  in  which  the  dissenters  were  beginning  to  organize  themselves  into  societies  and 
synods.  See,  in  the  Vernon  Corre^ond,  vol.  ii.  pp.  12^180,  188, 156,  some  curioui 
evidence  of  this,  in  letters  written  by  Vernon,  who  was  then  secretary  of  state ;  and 
on  the  apprehensions  caused  by  the  increase  of  their  schools,  and  by  their  system- 
atic interference  in  elections,  see  Life  ofArchbiahop  Sharp,  edited  by  Kewcome,  voL 
i.  pp.  125,  858.  The  church  was  eager  to  put  down  all  dissenters*  schools ;  and  in 
1705,  the  Archbishop  of  Tork  told  the  House  of  Lords  that  he  '*  apprehended  dan- 
ger from  the  increase  of  dissenters,  and  particularly  from  the  many  academies  set 
up  by  them.**  Pari.  Biat.  vol  vi.  pp.  492,  498.  See  also,  on  the  increase  of  their 
schools,  pp.  1851,  1852. 

^  In  Somera  Traeta,  vol.  xii.  p.  684,  it  is  sUted,  that  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
"  this  hard  usage  had  begotten  in  the  dissenters  the  utmost  animosity  against  the 
persecuting  churchmen.**  Their  increasing  discontent,  in  the  reign  of  Anne,  waa 
observed  by  Calamy.    See  Calamjfa  Own  Id/e,  vol.  it  pp.  244»  255,  274,  284,  285. 
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mined  to  avail  themselves  of  tbe  declining  power  of  the  chnicK 
They  had  resisted  her  when  she  was  strong;  it  was  hardly  to  be 
expected  that  they  would  spare  her  when  die  was  feeble.  Un* 
der  two  of  the  most  remarbible  men  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
Whitefieldy  the  first  of  theological  orators/*'  and  Wesley,  the 
first  of  theological  statesmen,^*'''  there  was  organized  a  great 
system  of  religion,  which  bore  the  same  relation  to  the  Church 
c^  England  that  the  Church  of  England  bore  to  the  Church  of 
Bome.  Thus,  after  an  interval  of  two  hundred  years,  a  second 
spiritual  Beformation  was  efiected  in  our  country.  In  the 
eighteenth  century  the  Wesleyans  were  to  the  Bishops  what,  in 
the  sixteenth  centuiy,  the  Beformers  were  to  the  Popes.'"  It 
is  indeed  true,  that  the  dissenters  fix>m  the  Church  of  England, 
unlike  the  dissenters  from  the  Church  of  Bome,  soon  lost  that  in* 
tellectual  vigour  for  which  at  first  they  were  remarkable.  Since 
the  death  of  their  great  leaders,  they  have  not  produced  one 
man  of  original  genius;  and  since  the  time  of  Adam  Clarke,  they 
they  have  not  had  among  them  even  a  single  scholar  who  has 
enjoyed  an  European  reputation.  This  mental  penury  is  perhaps 
owing,  not  to  any  circumstances  peculiar  to  their  sect,  but 
merely  to  that  general  decline  of  the  theological  spirit,  by  which 
their  adversaries  have  been  weakened  as  well  as  themselves.*'^* 
Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  at  all  events  certain,  that  the  injury  they 

^  If  the  power  of  moTing  the  paisionB  be  the  proper  test  by  which  to  judge  an 
orator,  we  maj  oertainlj  pronounce  Whitefield  to  be  the  greatest  since  the  apostles. 
His  first  sermon  was  delivered  in  1786  (NiehM$  Lit.  Anee,  toI.  ii.  pp.  102,  122); 
Us  field*preaching  began  in  1789  {Scndkey^t  Life  of  Wesley,  toI.  i.  pp.  196,  197);  and 
the  eighteen  thousand  sermons  which  he  is  said  to  have  poured  forth  during  his 
career  of  thirty-four  years  {Souihetfe  Wesley,  vol.  ii.  p.  681)  produced  the  most  as- 
tonishing effects  on  all  classes,  educated  and  uneducated.  For  evidence  of  the 
excitement  caused  by  this  marvellous  man,  and  of  the  eagerness  with  which  his  dis- 
courses were  read  as  well  as  heard,  see  NlchMs  Lit.  Anec.  toL  ii.  pp.  646,  647,  and 
his  lUtuiratiotu,  vol  ir.  pp.  802-804 ;  Mem,  of  Fnmklin,  by  Himulf  vol.  1.  pp. 
161-167  ;  Doddridge's  Correspond,  vol.  iv.  p.  66 ;  Stewtrfs  Philos.  of  &e  Mind,  vol 
iii.  pp.  291,  292;  lady  Mary  MorUayu's  Letters,  in  her  Works,  1808,  vol.  iv.  p.  162 ; 
Correspond,  between  Ladies  Pomfret  and  Hartford,  ^^  edit.  1806,  vol.  i.  pp.  188, 160- 
162 ;  Marehmont  Papers,  vol.  h.  p.  877. 

^  Of  whom  Mr.  Macaulay  has  said  (Eseays,  vol.  i.  p.  221,  8d  edit.),  that  his 
<<  genius  for  government  was  not  inferior  to  that  of  Richelieu ;"  and  strongly  as  this 
is  expressed,  it  will  hardly  appear  an  exaggeration  to  those  who  have  compared  the 
success  of  Wesley  with  his  diiBculties. 

^^  It  was  in  1789  that  Wesley  first  openly  rebelled  against  the  church,  and  re- 
fused to  obey  the  Bishop  of  Bristol,  who  ordered  him  to  quit  his  diocese.  Southey's 
Life  of  Wesley,  vol.  i.  pp.  226,  248.  In  the  same  year  he  began  to  preach  in  the 
fields.    See  the  remarkable  entry  in  his  Journals,  p.  78,  29th  March,  1789. 

*"  They  franUy  confess  that  *'  indifference  has  been  another  enemy  to  the  in- 
crease of  the  dissenting  cause.**  Boyue  and  Bennett's  Eist.  of  the  Dissenters,  vol. 
ir.  p.  820.  In  Ifewma^s  Development  of  Christian  Doctrine,  pp.  89-48,  there  are 
some  remarks  on  the  diminishea  energy  of  Wesleyanism,  which  Mr.  Kewman  seems 
to  ascribe  to  the  fact  that  the  Wesleyans  have  reached  that  point  in  which  '*  order 
takes  the  place  of  enthusiasm,*'  p.  48.  This  is  probably  true ;  but  I  still  think  that 
the  larger  cause  has  been  the  more  active  one. 
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haye  inflicted  on  the  English  chnrph  is  far  greater  than  is  gener- 
ally supposed^  and,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  is  hardly  inferior  to 
that  which  in  the  sixteenth  century  Protestantism  inflicted  upon 
Popery.  Setting  aside  the  actual  loss  in  the  number  of  its  mem- 
bers,*" there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  mere  formation  of  a  Prot- 
estant faction,  unopposed  by  the  government,  was  a  dangerous 
precedent;  and  we  know  from  contemporary  history  that  it  was 
so  considered  by  those  who  were  most  interested  in  the  result.'^* 
Besides  this,  the  Wesleyans  deplayed  an  organization  so  supe- 
rior to  that  of  their  predecessors,  the  Puritans,  that  they  soon 
became  a  centre  round  which  the  enemies  of  the  church  could 
conveniently  rally.  And,  what  is  perhaps  still  more  important, 
the  order,  regularity,  and  publicity,  by  which  their  proceedings 
have  usually  been  marked,  distinguished  them  from  other  sects; 
and  by  raising  them  as  it  were  to  the  dignity  of  a  rival  establish- 
ment, have  encouraged  the  diminution  of  that  exclusive  and  su- 

***  Walpole  in  his  sneering  way,  mentions  the  spread  of  Methodism  in  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century  ( WalpoU^i  Letters,  vol.  ii.  pp.  266, 272) ;  and  Lord  Carlisle, 
in  1775,  told  the  House  of  Lords  {Fori.  HUL  toL  zTiii.  p.  684)  "that  Methodism 
was  didly  gainine  ground,  particularly  in  the  manufacturing  towns;  **  while,  to  come 
down  still  later,  it  appears  from  a  letter  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  Lord  E^don 
{TuMs^e  Life  of  Eldon,  vol.  ii.  p.  36)  that  about  1808  it  was  making  proselytes  in 
the  army. 

These  statements,  though  accurate,  are  somewhat  rague;  but  we  have  other  and 
more  precise  evidence  respecting  the  rapid  growth  of  religious  dissent.  According 
to  a  paper  found  in  one  of  the  chests  of  William  III.,  and  printed  by  Dalrymple 
(Memoire^  vol.  ii.  part  ii.,  appendix  to  chapter  i.  p.  40),  the  proportion  in  England  of 
conformists  to  nonconformists  was  as  22  22.8  to  1.  Eighty-four  years  after  the  death 
of  William,  the  dissenters,  instead  of  comprising  only  a  twenty-third,  were  estimal- 
ed  at  "  a  fourth  part  of  the  whole  community."  Letter  from  Watson  to  the  Duke 
of  Rutland,  written  in  1786,  in  Life  of  WaiwH,  Biehop  of  Uanddf,  roL  i.  p.  246. 
Since  then,  the  movement  has  been  uninterrupted ;  and  the  returns  recently  pub* 
lished  by  government  disclose  the  startling  fact,  that  on  Sunday,  81st  March,  1861, 
the  members  of  the  Church  of  England  who  attended  morning  service,  only  exceeded 
by  one-half  the  Independents,  Baptists,  and  Methodists  who  attended  at  their  own 
places  of  worship.  See  the  Census  Table,  in  Journal  ofStaHtt.  8oe,  vol  xviii.  p.  161. 
if  this  rate  of  decline  continues,  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  Church  of  England  to 
survive  another  century  the  attacks  of  her  enemies. 

***  The  treatment  which  the  Wesleyans  received  from  the  clergy,  many  of  whom 
were  magistrates,  shows  what  would  have  taken  place  if  such  violence  had  not  been 
discouraged  by  the  government.  See  8otUhey*B  Life  of  Wedey^  vol.  i.  pp.  895-406. 
Wesley  has  himself  given  many  details,  which  Southey  did  not  think  proper  to  re- 
late, of  the  calumnies  and  insults  to  which  he  and  his  followers  were  subjected  by 
the  clergy.  See  Wedey'e  JowmaU,  pp.  114,  146,  178,  181,  198,  285,  256,  275,  875, 
562,  619,  687,  646.  Compare  Wateon'e  Obaervatiofu  on  Southeffs  Wesley,  pp.  178, 
174 ;  and  for  other  evidence  of  the  treatment  of  those  who  differed  from  the  chorcfa, 
see  Correepondence  and  Diary  of  Doddridge,  vol.  ii.  p.  17,  vol  iii.  pp.  108,  181, 188, 
144,  146,  166.  Grosley,  who  visited  England  in  1765,  says  of  Whitefield,  *'  The  min* 
isters  of  the  established  religion  did  their  utmost  to  baffle  the  new  preacher ;  they 
preached  against  him,  representing  him  to  the  people  as  a  fanatic,  a  visionary,  4c., 
]tc. ;  in  fine,  they  opposed  him  with  so  much  success,  that  they  caused  him  to  be 
pelted  with  stones  in  every  place  where  he  opened  his  mouth  to  the  public."  Oro^ 
Ulft  Tow  to  London^  Lond.  1772,  vol.  1.  p.  856. 
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peistitioDs  respect  which  was  once  paid  to  the  Anglican  hie^ 
rarchy.«<»« 

But  these  things,  interesting  as  they  are,  only  formed  a  sin- 
gle step  of  that  vast  process  by  which  the  ecclesiastical  power 
was  weakened,  and  our  countrymen  thus  enabled  to  secure  a  re- 
ligious liberty,  imperfect  indeed,  but  far  superior  to  that  possess- 
ed by  any  other  people.  Among  the  innumerable  symptoms  of 
this  great  movement,  there  were  two  of  peculiar  importance. 
These  were,  the  separation  of  theology,  first  from  morals,  and 
then  from  politics.  The  separation  from  morals  was  effected 
late  in  the  seventeenth  century;  the  separation  from  politics  be- 
fore the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  And  it  is  a  striking  in- 
stance of  the  decline  of  the  old  ecclesiastical  spirit,  that  both  these 
great  changes  were  begun  by  the  cleigy  themselves.  Cumber- 
land, bishop  of  Peterborough,  was  the  first  who  endeavoured  to 
construct  a  system  of  morals  without  the  aid  of  theology.*^* 
Warburton,  bishop  of  Gloucester,  was  the  first  who  laid  down 
that  the  state  must  consider  religion  in  reference,  not  to  revela- 
tion, but  to  expediency;  and  that  it  should  favour  any  particu- 
lar creed,  not  in  proportion  to  its  truth,  but  solely  with  a  view 
to  its  general  utility.'*"     Nor  were  these  mere  barren  principles, 

*^  That  Wesleyamsm  encouraged  dissent  by  imparting  to  it  an  orderly  character, 
which  in  some  degree  approximated  to  church-discipline,  is  judiciously  obserred  in 
Bogue  and  Bennett''^  History  of  tha  DitsenterB^  toI.  iii.  pp.  106,  166.  But  these 
writers  deal  rather  too  harshly  witl)  Wesley ;  though  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  was 
a  very  ambitious  man,  and  over-fond  of  power.  At  an  early  period  of  his  career  he 
began  to  aim  at  objects  higher  than  those  attempted  by  the  Puritans,  whose  efforts, 
particularly  in  the  sixteenth  century,  he  looked  at  somewhat  contemptuously.  Thus, 
for  instance,  in  1747,  only  eight  years  after  be  had  revolted  against  the  church,  he 
expesses  in  his  Journal  his  wonder  "  at  the  weakness  of  those  Doly  confessors  "  (the 
Elizabethan  Puritans),  *'many  of  whom  spent  so  much  of  their  time  and  strength 
in  disputing  about  surplice  and  hoods,  or  kneeling  at  the  Lord's  Supper  I "  Jovmah^ 
p.  249,  March  18th,  1747.  Such  warfare  as  this  would  have  ill  satisfied  the  soaring 
mind  of  Wesley;  and  from  the  spirit  which  pervades  his  voluminous  Journals,  as 
well  as  from  the  careAil  and  far-seeing  provisions  which  he  made  for  managing  his 
sect,  it  is  evident  that  this  great  schismatic  had  larger  views  than  any  of  his  prede- 
cessors, and  that  he  wished  to  organize  a  system  capable  of  rivalling  the  established 
ehurch. 

***  Mr.  Halkm  {Lit,  of  Europe^  yo\,  ill.  p.  890)  says,  that  Cumberland  "seems  to 
have  been  the  first  Christian  wnter  who  sought  to  establish  systematically  the  prin- 
ciples of  moral  right  independently  of  revelation.**  See  also,  on  this  important 
change,  WhewelPs  Hist,  of  Moral  PhUoscpky  in  England,  pp.  12,  64.  The  dangers 
always  incurred  by  making  theology  the  basis  of  morals  are  now  pretty  well  under- 
stood ;  but  by  no  writer  have  they  been  pointed  out  more  clearly  than  by  M.  Charles 
Comte :  see  the  able  exposition  in  his  Traite  de  Lkgislation,  voL  i.  pp.  228-247. 
There  is  a  short  and  unsatisfactory  account  of  Cumberland's  book  in  Mackintoshes 
Ethical  PhUosophy,  pp.  184-137.  He  was  a  man  of  considerable  learning,  and  is 
noticed  by  M.  Quatrem^re  as  one  of  the  earliest  students  of  Coptic.  Quatremhe 
Mr  la  Lanaue  et  la  JJittSrature  de  VEgypte,  p.  89.  He  was  made  a  bishop  in  1691, 
having  published  the  2>«  Leaibus  in  1 67  2.    Chalmcr^s  Biog.  Diet.  vol.  xi.  pp.  1 88, 1 36. 

^  This  was  in  his  work  entitled  The  Alliance  between  Church  and  State,  which 
first  appeared,  according  to  Hurd  {lAfeof  Warburton,  1794,  4to,  p.  18)  in  1786,  and, 
as  may  be  supposed,  caused  great  scandal.  The  history  of  its  influence  I  shall  trace 
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which  sobflequent  inquiierB  wete  unable  to  apply.  The  opinioiu 
of  Cumberland,  pushed  to  their  furthest  extent  by  Hume/'"  were 
shortly  afterwards  applied  to  practical  clonduct  by  Paley,*'*  and 
to  speculatiYe  jurisprudence  by  Bentham  and  Mill;"<>  while  the 
opinions  of  Warburton,  spreading  with  still  greater  rapidity, 
have  influenced  our  legislative  pQlicy,  and  are  now  professed,  not 
only  by  advanced  thinkers,  but  even  by  those  ordinary  men,  who, 
if  tiiey  had  lived  fifty  years  earlier,  would  have  shrunk  from 
them  with  undissembled  fear.*^^ 

Thus  it  was  that,  in  England,  theology  was  finally  severed 
from  the  two  great  departments  of  ethics  and  of  government. 
As,  however,  tUs  important  change  was  at  first  not  of  a  practi* 
cal,  but  solely  of  an  intellectual  character,  its  operation  was,  for 
many  years,  confined  to  a  small  class,  and  has  not  yet  produced 

on  another  occadon ;  in  the  mean  time,  the  reader  should  compare,  respecting  its 
tendency,  Palmer  an  the  CAwrcA,  vol  ii.  pp.  818,  822,  828;  Parr'e  Worke^  toI.  i.  pp. 
657,  665,  vol  vii.  p.  128 ;  Whaiel^fn  Dangers  to  ahrietian  FaUh,  p.  190 ;  and  irtek- 
Me  LU.  Anee,  toI.  iii.  p.  18.  In  January,  1789-40,  Warburton  writes  to  Stukeley 
{NiehMe  JUuetrati&ne,  vol.  ii.  p.  68^ :  "But  you  know  how  dangerous  new  roads  in 
theology  are,  by  the  clamour  of  the  bigots  against  me.**  See  also  some  letters  which 
passed  between  him  and  the  elder  Pitt,  in  1762,  on  the  subject  of  expediency,  print* 
ed  in  Chatham  Correspond.  toL  ii.  pp.  184  seq.  Warburton  writes,  p.  190,  "  My 
opinion  is,  and  ever  was,  that  the  state  has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  errors  in  relig- 
ion, nor  the  least  right  so  much  as  to  attempt  to  repress  them.**  To  malce  such  a 
man  a  bishop  was  a  great  feat  for  the  eighteenth  century,  and  would  have  been  an 
impossible  one  for  the  seyenteenth. 

**"  The  relation  between  Cumberland  and  Hume  consists  in  the  entirely  secular 
plan  according  to  which  both  investigated  ethics ;  in  other  respects,  there  is  greal 
diflference  between  their  conclusions :  but  if  the  anti-theological  method  is  adnutted 
to  be  sound,  it  is  certain  that  the  treatment  of  the  subject  by  Hume  is  more  conse- 
quential from  the  premises,  than  is  that  by  his  predecessor.  It  is  this  which  .makes 
Hume  a  continuator  of  Cumberland ;  though  with  the  advantage,  not  only  of  com- 
ing half  a  century  after  him,  but  of  possessing  a  more  comprSiensive  mind.  The 
ethical  speculations  of  Hume  are  in  the  third  book  of  his  Treatise  of  Hitman  Nature 
{Hwm*s  PhiloeonMeai  Works^  Edinb.  1826,  vol.  iL  pp.  219  seq.),  and  in  his  Inquuy 
eoneeming  the  Principles  of  Morals,  ibid.  voL  iv.  pp.  287-866. 

"^  The  moral  system  of  Paley,  being  essentially  utilitarian,  completed  the  revo- 
lution in  that  field  of  inquiry ;  and  as  his  work  was  drawn  up  with  great  ability,  it 
exercised  immense  influence  in  an  age  already  prepared  for  its  reception.  His  Moral 
and  Political  Philosophy  was  published  in  1785 ;  in  1786  it  became  a  standard  book  at 
Cambridge ;  and  by  1805  it  had  *'  passed  through  fifteen  editions.**  MeadUy's  Me- 
moirs of  Paley,  pp.  127, 145.    Compare  WhewelTs  Sist.  of  Moral  Philosophy,  p.  176. 

""  That  the  writings  of  these  two  eminent  men  form  part  of  the  same  scheme,  is 
well  known  to  those  who  have  studied  the  history  of  the  school  to  wliich  they  be- 
long ;  and  on  the  intellectual  relation  they  bore  to  each  other,  I  cannot  do  better 
than  refer  to  a  very  striking  letter  by  James  Mill  himself;  in  Bentham's  Works,  edit. 
Bowring,  voL  x.  pp.  481,  482. 

.'"  The  repeal  of  the  Test  Act,  the  admission  of  Catholics  into  parliament,  and 
the  steadily  increasing  feeling  in  favour  of  the  admission  of  the  Jews,  are  the  leading 
symptoms  of  this  great  movement.  On  the  gradual  diflhsion  among  us  of  the  doc- 
trine of  expediency,  which,  on  all  subjects  not  yet  raised  to  sciences,  ought  to  be 
the  sole  regulator  of  human  actions,  see  a  remarkable,  but  a  mournful  letter,  written 
in  1812,  in  the  Life  of  WUberforce,  vol  iv.  p.  28.  See  also  the  speech  of  Lord 
BldoUf  in  1828,  in  TuMs  Life  ofMdon,  vol  ii.  p.  208. 
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the  whole  of  thoee  results  wbich  we  hare  every  reason  to  antici- 
pate. But  there  were  other  circumstances  which  tended  in  the 
same  direction,  and  which,  being  known  to  all  men  of  tolerable 
education,  produced  effects  more  immediate,  though  perhaps  less 

Crmanent.  To  trace  their  details,  and  point  out  the  connection 
tween  them,  wiU  be  the  business  of  part  of  the  future  yolumes 
of  this  work:  at  present,  I  can  only  ^nce  at  the  leading  fea- 
tures. Of  these,  the  most  prominent  were :  The  great  Aiian 
controversy,  which,  rashly  instigated  by  Whiston,  Clarke,  and 
Waterland,  disseminated  doubts  among  nearly  all  classes;'*'  the 
Bangorian  controversy,  which,  involving  matters  of  eccleraastical 
discipline  hitherto  untouched,  led  to  discussions  dangerous  to  the 
power  of  the  church;**'  the  great  work  of  Blackbume  on  the 
Confessional,  which  at  one  moment  almost  caused  a  schism  in 
the  establishment  itself;'>*  the  celebrated  dispute  respecting 
miracles  between  Middleton,  Church,  and  Dodwell,  continued, 

"•  Prom  a  carious  passage  iaffwttotCs  Xife  of  Exmulf^  p.  27,  we  learn  that,  in 
of  the  anti 


1789,  the  scepticism  of  the  anti-Trinitarians  bad  penetrated  amonff  the  tradesmen 
at  Nottingham.  Compare,  respecting  the  spread  of  this  heresy,  N\ehM%  Lit,  Anee, 
▼ol  ▼iii.  p.  876 ;  PrieitUjfs  MemMn^  vol.  i.  pp.  25,  26,  68  <  Doddridffe'a  Ccrretpond, 
and  Diary^  vol.  ii.  p.  477  note ;  and  on  Peirce,  who  took  an  active  part,  and  whom 
Whiston  Doasts  of  having  cormpted,  see  Whi8torC$  Memoirt,  pp.  148,  144.  Sharp, 
who  was  Archbishop  of  York  when  the  controversy  began,  foresaw  its  dangerous 
consequences.  Life  of  Sharp,  edited  by  Newcome,  vol  li.  pp.  7-8,  186, 186.  See 
ftirthcr  Machine's  note  in  ModmnCs  SceUnoit.  HUt.  vol.  ii.  pp.  298,  294 ;  LaiJy- 
hury'B  Eiat.  of  Convoeaiion,  pp.  888,  842,  861 ;  and  a  note  In  BuUerU  JUminite.  vol. 
I.  pp.  206,  207. 

*"  Mr.  Butler  (Mem.  of  (he  Catholics,  vol.  iii.  pp.  182-184,  847-360)  notices  with 
evident  pleasure  the  eifect  of  this  famous  controversy  in  weakening  the  Anglican 
church.  Compare  i^o^nid  and  Bennett's  HiHanf  of  ths  Dissenters,  vol.  iii.  pp.  186-141. 
Whiston  (Memoirs,  p.  244)  says :  '*  And,  indeed,  this  Bangorian  controversy  seemed 
for  a  great  while  to  engross  the  attention  of  the  public.**  See  more  about  it  in 
Lat^nHn/'s  Sist.  of  Convocation,  pp,  Z12'^SZ;  Nichols's  Lit,  Anee,  vol.  i.  p.  162,  vol 
ix.  pp.  488,  484,  616 ;  NichoWs  Alustrationsj  vol  i.  p.  840 ;  JBi^op  Newton's  Life  of 
Bhnself  pp.  177,  178. 

'^  l%e  Confessional,  a  most  able  attack  on  the  subscription  of  creeds  and  articles, 
was  published  m  1766 ;  and,  according  to  a  contemporary  observer,  '*it  excited  a 
general  spirit  of  inquh*y."  Cappe's  Memoirs,  pp.  147,  148.  The  consequence  was, 
that  in  1772  a  society  was  instituted  by  Blackbume  and  other  clergy  of  the  Church 
of  England,  with  the  avowed  object  of  doing  away  with  all  subscriptions  in  religion. 
Nichols's  Lit.  Ante.  vol.  i.  p.  670;  ^lustrations,  vol  vi.  p.  864.  A  petition  against 
the  Articles  was  at  once  drawn  up,  signed  by  200  clergy  (Adolphus's  George  IIL 
vol.  i.  p.  606),  and  brought  before  the  House  of  Commons.  In  the  animated  debate 
which  followed,  Sir  WUUam  Meredith  said  that  "the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the 
Church  of  England  were  framed  when  the  spirit  of  free  inquiry,  when  liberal  and 
enlarged  notions,  were  vet  in  their  infancy.^  Pari.  Hist,  vol.  xvii.  p.  246.  He 
added,  p.  247 :  ^  Several  of  the  Articles  were  absolutely  unintelligible,  and,  indeed, 
contradictory  and  absurd.**  Lord  George  Gennain  said :  *^In  my  apprehension,  some 
of  the  articles  are  incomprehensible,  and  some  self-contradictory,**  p.  266.  Mr.  Saw- 
bridge  declared  that  the  Articles  are  "  strikingly  absurd  ;**  Mr.  Salter  that  they  are 
"  too  absurd  to  be  defended  ;**  and  Mr.  Dunning  that  they  are  **  palpably  ridiculous.** 
p.  294.  For  further  information  on  this  attempt  at  reform,  see  Diiney's  Life  of 
Jehb,  pp.  81-86 ;  Meadle^s  Mem.  of  Foley,  pp.  88-94;  Eodgs^s  Life  ofPorteus,  pp. 
88-40 ;  Memoirs  of  Priestley,  vol.  ii.  p.  682 ;  and  a  characteristic  notice  in  Palmer^s 
TreatiH  on  the  Church,  vol.  i.  pp.  270,  271. 
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with  Btill  larger  views,  by  Hume,  Campbell,  and  Douglas;'"  the 
exposure  of  the  gross  absurdities  of  the  Fathers,  which,  already 
begun  by  Daill6  and  Barbeyrac,  was  followed  up  by  Cave,  Mid- 
dle ton,  and  Jortin;  the  important  and  unrefuted  statements  of 
Gibbon,  in  his  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  chapters;  the  additional 
strength  conferred  on  those  chapters  by  the  lame  attacks  of 
Davis,  Chelsum,  Whitaker,  and  Watson;*"*  while,  not  to  men- 
tion inferior  matters,  the  century  was  closed  amid  the  confusion 
caused  by  that  decisive  controversy  between  Person  and  Travis, 
respecting  the  text  of  the  Heavenly  Witnesses,  which  excited 
immense  attention,'"^  and  was  immediately  accompanied  by  the 
discoveries  of  geologists,  in  which,  not  only  was  the  fidelity  of 
the  Mosaic  cosmogony  impugned,  but  its  accuracy  was  shown  to 
be  impossible.'"'  These  things,  following  each  other  in  rapid 
and  startling  succession,  perplexed  the  &ith  of  men,  disturbed 

*u  Hume  says,  that  on  hU  return  from  Italy  in  1749,  he  found  **  all  England  in 
«  ferment  on  account  of  Dr.  Middleton*B  ^«  Inquiry.^  Hunu^s  Life  of  Himatlf 
in  his  Wirrke^  vol  i.  p.  vii.  See  also,  on  the  excitement  caused  by  this  masterly 
attack,  Nieholt^i  llluatraiioM  of  the  EighUehUiikniunft  vol  ii.  p.  176;  which  should 
be  compared  with  Boddndgie  Correspond.  toI.  iv.  pp.  5S6,  687 :  and  on  the  "  mirac- 
ulouB  controversy"  in  general,  see  Porieue^e  lAfe  of  Seeker^  1797,  p.  88 ;  PhiUimore^M 
Mem,  of  LyttleUmy  vol.  l  p.  161 ;  Nieholie  Lit  Ante.  vol.  iL  pp.  440,  527,  vol.  liL 
pp.  585,  750,  vol.  T.  pp.  417,  418,  600;  IMFe  Lettere,  1778,  vot  i.  p.  109;  Worbwr- 
toiCe  Letters  to  Hvrd^  pp.  49,  50. 

'"  OibbofCe  Decline  and  Fall  has  now  been  jealously  scrutinized  by  two  gen- 
erations of  eager  and  unscrupulous  opponents ;  and  I  am  only  expressing  the  gen- 
eral opinion  of  competent  judges  when  I  say  that  by  each  successive  scrutiny  it 
has  gained  fresh  reputation.  Against  his  celebrated  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  chapters, 
all  the  devices  of  controversy  have  been  exhausted ;  but  the  only  result  has  been, 
that  while  the  fame  of  the  historian  is  imtamished,  the  attacks  of  his  enemies  are 
falling  into  complete  oblivion.  The  work  of  Gibbon  remains ;  but  who  is  there  who 
feels  any  interest  in  what  was  written  against  him  ? 

'"  On  the  effect  produced  by  these  matchless  letters  of  Person,  see  ffarford'9 
Life  of  Bishop  Burgess^  p.  874 ;  and  as  to  the  previous  agitation  of  the  question  in 
England,  see  Calamys  Oton  Life,  vol.  ii.  pp.  442,  448 ;  Monk's  Life  ofBeniley,  voL 
iu  pp.  16-19,  146,  286-289 ;  BtUler's  ReminiseeneeSf  voL  i.  p.  211.  Compare  aomers 
Tracts,  vol.  xU.  p.  187,  voL  xiiL  p.  458. 

'"  The  sceptical  character  of  geology  was  first  dearlv  exhibited  during  the  last 
thirty  years  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Previously,  the  geologists  had  for  the 
most  part  allied  themselves  with  the  theologians ;  but  the  increasing  boldness  of 
public  opinion  now  enabled  them  to  institute  independent  investigations,  without 
regard  to  doctrines  hitherto  received.  In  this  point  of  view,  much  was  effected  by 
the  researches  of  Button,  whose  work,  says  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  contains  the  first  at- 
tempt *'  to  explain  the  former  changes  of  the  eartVs  crust  by  reference  exclusively 
to  natural  agents."  LyelVs  Principles  of  Geology,  p.  50.  To  establish  this  method 
was,  of  course,  to  dissolve  the  alliance  with  the  theologians ;  but  an  earlier  symptom 
of  the  change  was  seen  in  1773 ;  that  is,  fifteen  years  before  Button  wrote :  see  a 
letter  in  Watson^ s  Life  of  Himself  vol.  i.  p.  402,  where  it  is  stated  that  the  "  free- 
thinkers" attacked  the  *^  Mosaic  account  of  the  world^s  age,  especially  since  the 
publication  of  Mr.  Brydone's  Travels  through  Sicily  and  Malta.^  According  to 
Loundes  (Bibliographer's  Manual,  vol.  i.  p.  279),  Bry doners  book  was  published  in 
1773 ;  and  in  1784  Sir  William  Jones  notices  the  tendency  of  these  inquiries :  see  his 
Discourse  on  the  Gods  of  Greece,  Italy,  and  IncRa,  in  which  he  observes  ( Works,  toL 
L  p.  233)  with  regret,  tnat  he  lived  in  "  an  age  when  some  intelligent  and  virtaoos 
persons  are  inclined  to  doubt  the  authenticity  of  the  accounts  delivered  by  Moses 
concerning  the  primitive  world."    Since  then,  the  progress  of  geology  has  been  so 
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their  easy  crednlitj,  and  produced  effects  on  the  public  mind, 
which  can  only  be  estimated  by  those  who  have  studied  the  his- 
tory of  that  time  in  its  original  sources.  Indeed,  they  cannot 
be  understood,  even  in  their  general  bearings,  except  by  taking 
into  consideration  some  other  circumstances  with  which  the 
great  progress  was  intimately  connected. 

For,  in  the  mean  time,  an  immense  change  had  begun,  not 
only  among  speculative  minds,  but  also  among  the  people  them- 
selves. The  increase  of  scepticism  stimulated  their  curiosity; 
and  the  diffusion  of  education  supplied  the  means  of  gratifying 
it.  Hence,  we  find  that  one  of  the  leading  characteristics  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  one  which  pre-eminently  distinguish- 
ed it  from  all  that  preceded,  was  a  craving  after  knowledge  on 
the  part  of  those  classes  from  whom  knowledge  had  hitherto 
been  shut  out.  It  was  in  that  great  age,  that  there  were  first 
.established  schools  for  the  lower  orders  on  the  only  day  they  had 
time  to  attend  them,«»»  and  newspapers  on  the  only  day  they 
had  time  to  read  them.'**'  It  was  then  that  there  were  first  seen, 
in  our  country,  circulating  libraries  ;*^^  and  it  was  then,  too,  that 

rapid,  that  the  historical  value  of  the  writings  of  Moses  is  abaadoned  by  all  enlight- 
ened men,  even  among  the  clergy  themselves.  I  need  only  refer  to  what  has  been 
said  by  two  of  the  most  eminent  of  that  profession,  Dr.  Arnold  and  Mr.  Baden 
Powell.  See  the  observations  of  Arnold  in  NewmatCa  PJuuMofFaith^  p.  Ill  (com- 
pare pp.  122,  128);  and  the  still  more  decisive  remarks  in  "PowelTi  Sermons  on 
ChrUtianity  toithout  JudaUniy  1856,  pp.  88,  89.  For  other  instances  see  LydTt 
Second  Vint  to  the  United  States,  1849,  vol.  i.  pp.  219,  220. 

"'  It  is  usaaUy  supposed  that  Sunday-schools  were  begun  by  Raikes,  in  1781 ; 
but,  though  he  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  organize  them  on  a  suitable  scale, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  they  were  established  by  Lindsey,  in  or  immediately  after  1766. 
See  Cappers  Memoirs,  pp.  118,  122;  Harford's  JAfe  of  Burgess,  p.  92 ;  NiehMs  Lit. 
Anee.  vol.  iii.  pp.  480,  431,  vol  ix.  p.  540 ;  Chalmers'  Biog,  IHet,  vol.  xxv.  p.  485 ; 
Joum,  of  Stat.  Soc.  vol.  x.  p.  196,  vol.  xiii.  p.  265;  Hodgson's  Life  of  Forieus,  p. 
92.  It  is  said,  in  Spencer's  Social  Statics^  p.  848,  that  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of 
England  were,  as  a  body,  opposed  to  the  establishment  of  Sunday-schools.  (Com- 
pare Watson's  Observations  on  Sottthe^s  Wesley,  p.  149.)  At  aJX  events,  they  in- 
creased rapidly,  and  by  the  end  of  the  century  had  become  common.  See  Nicholas 
Lit,  Anee,  vol.  v.  pp.  678,  679 ;  NichoUs  Illustrations,  vol  i.  p.  460 ;  Life  of  Wilber- 
force,  vol.  i.  p.  180,  vol.  ii.  p.  296 ;  Wesley'^  Journals,  pp.  806,  897. 

■"  Mr.  Hunt  {Hist,  of  Newspapers,  vol.  i.  p.  278)  makes  no  mention  of  Sunday 
newspapers  earlier  than  a  notice  by  Crabbe  in  1785;  but,  in  1799,  Lord  Belgrave 
said,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  they  first  appeared  **  about  the  year  1780.'* 
Pari.  Hist,  vol.  xxxiv.  p.  1006.  In  1799,  Wilberforce  tried  to  have  a  law  enacted 
to  suppreas  them.    Life  of  Wilberforce,  vol.  ii.  pp.  888,  424. 

^^  When  Franklin  came  to  London,  in  1725,  there  was  not  a  single  circulating 
library  in  the  metropolis.  See  Franklin's  Life  of  Himself,  vol.  i.  p.  64 ;  and,  in 
1697,  *^  the  only  library  in  London  which  approached  the  nature  of  a  public  library, 
was  that  of  Sion  college,  belonging  to  the  London  clergy.**  Mlis's  Letters  of  Lit- 
erary Men,  p.  245.  The  exact  date  of  the  earliest  circulating  library,  I  have  not 
yet  ascertained ;  but,  according  to  Southey  (The  Doctor,  edit.  Warter,  1848,  p.  271), 
the  first  set  up  in  London  was  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  by 
Samuel  Fancourt.  Button  {lAfe  of  Himself,  p.  279)  says,  "  I  was  the  first  who 
opened  a  circulating  library,  in  Bimungham,  in  1751.**  Other  notices  of  them,  dur* 
ing  the  latter  half  of  the  century,  will  be  found  in  Coleridge's  Biographia  LUeraria^ 
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die  art  cf  printiiig,  instead  cf  being  almost  mnfiiiBd  to  Loodoii, 
began  to  be  genoallj  practiaed  in  ooontiy-townBu***  It  waa 
also  in  the  d^iteenth  centoiy,  that  the  eaiUeat  ajTstematie 
efTorta  were  made  to  popolaiize  the  aciencea,  and  £Mnlitate  the 
acquisition  of  their  genend  ptinciples,  by  writing  treatiaea  on 
tibem  in  an  easy  and  nntechnical  style;***  while,  at  the  same 
time,  the  inrention  of  Encyclopedias  enabled  their  results  to  be 
brought  together,  and  digested  in  a  form  more  aocessiUe  than 
any  hitherto  employed.**^  Then,  too,  we  fiist  meet  with  litemiy 
periodical  reviews;  by  means  of  which  laige  bodies  of  practical 

Tol.  iL  p.  329,  edit  1847 ;  Leigh  ffumf*  AtUchioffrapkjf,  toL  L  p.  260 ;  SiehoU*  LiL 
Anee,  toL  liL  pp.  648, 682 ;  KiehcUU  JUustraiiaiu,  toL  L  p.  424 ;  WhneeiTt  Bui.  ef 
Mvrml  Pkilomy^,  p.  190;  Simdair't  Comtpamd,  vflL  L  p.  143.  Indeed,  Ihey  ia- 
eremsed  eo  npidlj,  ihMi some  wue  men  propoeed  to  tax  them,  "by  a  licenn,  ai  Ike 
rmte  of  2«.  6dL  per  100  Tolnmes  per  annom."  Sineim'9  HuL  of  the  Rerenme^  toL 
iiL  p.  268. 

"*  In  1746,  Gent,  the  weO-known  printer,  mote  hit  own  life.  In  Hue  cariooi 
work,  he  states,  that  in  1714  there  were  '*few  printers  in  England,  except  London, 
at  that  time ;  none  then,  I  am  sure,  at  Chester,  Lirerpool,  Whiteharen,  Preston, 
Mandiester,  Kendal,  and  Leeds,  as  for  the  most  part  now  abonnd."  lAfe  of  7%oatas 
€hnt^  pp.  20,  21.  (Compare  a  list  of  country  pnnting-boases,  in  1724,  in  NiehoUt 
Lit,  Anee.  Tol.  L  p.  289.)  How  this  state  of  things  was  remedied,  is  a  most  import 
tant  inquiry  for  the  historian ;  but  in  this  note  I  can  only  gire  a  few  illastrations  of 
the  conditioD  of  different  districts.  The  first  printing-office  in  Rochester  was  estab- 
lished by  Fuher,  who  died  in  1786  (XichMt  Lit.  Anee,  toL  iiL  p.  675);  the  fint  in 
Whitby  was  io  1770  {lUuttraiions,  toL  ilL  p.  787);  and  Richard  Greene,  who  died  in 
1793,  '*  was  the  first  who  brought  a  printing-press  to  Lichfield**  QRid,  toL  tL  p.  320\ 
In  the  reign  of  Anne,  there  was  not  a  single  bookseller  in  Birmingham  {SitttMejr* 
Cammonplaee  Booky  1st  series,  1849,  p.  668) ;  but,  in  1749,  we  find  a  printer  estab- 
lished there  ilfuir$  Letten,  Lond.  1778,  toL  L  p.  92) ;  and,  in  1774,  there  wasa  prin^ 
er  eren  in  Falkirk  {Pearl.  Hist.  toL  xtiL  p.  1099).  In  other  parts  the  moTemeni 
was  slower;  and  we  are  told,  that,  about  1780,  "Uiere  was  sou^y  a  bookseller  in 
Cornwall.**  Life  of  Samuel  Drew,  hy  Aw  Son,  1834,  pp.  40,  41. 

*"  Desaguuers  and  Hill  were  the  two  first  writers  who  gare  themselTes  up  to 
popularizing  physical  truths.  At  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  George  I.,  Bengn- 
uers  was  "  the  first  who  read  lectures  in  London  on  experimental  philosophy ."  SoM- 
ey'i  Commonplaee  Book,  3d  series,  1850,  p.  77.  See  also  Penny  Cydopadia,  toL 
TiiL  p.  430 ;  and,  on  his  elementary  works,  compare  KiehoUU  Lit.  Anee.  toL  tI  p. 
81.  As  to  Hill,  he  is  said  to  hare  set  the  example  of  publishing  popular  scientific 
works  in  numbers ;  a  plan  so  well  suited  to  that  inquisitiTe  age,  that,  if  we  beliere 
Horace  Walpole,  he  ^*  earned  fifteen  guineas  a  week."  Letter  to  Henry  Zouek,  Jann 
ary  3d,  1761,  in  WalpoWe  Lettert,  toL  It.  p.  117,  edit.  1840. 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  demand  for  books  on  the  natural 
sciences  rapidly  increased  (see,  among  many  other  instances  which  might  be  quoted, 
a  note  in  Ptdteney^a  HisL  of  Botany,  toI.  iL  p.  180) ;  and,  early  in  the  rei^  of 
George  III.,  Priestley  began  to  write  popuUrly  on  physical  subjecte.  (JT^motrt  of 
Priettley,  toL  i.  pp.  288, 289.)  Goldsmith  did  something  in  the  same  direction  {Prior* 
Lift  of  Ooldemithj  toI.  L  pp.  414,  469,  toL  iL  p.  198) ;  and  Pennant  whose  eariiesi 
work  appeared  in  1766,  was  "  the  first  who  treated  the  natural  history  of  Rritain  in 
a  popular  and  interesting  style.**  Steainson  on  the  Study  of  Natural  History,  p.  50. 
In  the  reign  of  George  II.,  publishers  began  to  encourage  elementary  works  on 
chemistry.    NiehMt  Lit.  Anee.  vol.  ix.  p.  768. 

»~  In  1704,  1708,  and  1710,  Harris  pubKshed  his  Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Set- 
enees;  and  from  this,  according  to  NiehoWs  Lit.  Anee.  toL  ix.  pp.  770,  771,  has 
'*  originated  all  the  other  dictionaries  and  cyclopsedias  that  hare  since  sp- 
peared.**  Compare  toL  t.  p.  659 ;  and  Bof^  and  Bennetts  History  of  the  Dissent- 
trs,  ToL  iv.  p.  500. 
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meii  acquired  informfttioii^  seaiily  indeed,  but  eveiy  way  snperior 
to  their  former  igBorance.***  The  formation  of  societies  for  pur- 
chasing books  now  became  general;^*  and,  before  the  close  of 
the  century,  we  hear  of  clubs  instituted  by  reading  men  among 
the  industrious  classes.**^  In  eyery  department,  the  same  eager 
curiosity  was  shown.  In  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  centiuy, 
debating  societies  sprung  up  among  tradesmen;***  and  this  was 
followed  by  a  still  bolder  innovation,  for,  in  1769,  there  was  held 
the  first  public  meeting  ever  assembled  in  England,  the  first  in 
which  it  was  attempted  to  enlighten  Engliumien  respecting 
their  political  rights.***  About  the  same  time,  the  proceedings  in 
our  courts  of  law  began  to  be  studied  by  the  people,  and  com* 
municated  to  them  through  the  medium  of  the  daily  press.**** 
Shortly  before  this,  political  newspapers  arose,**'  and  a  shaq) 

***  lAte  in  the  MTenteenth  oentnry,  an  attempt  was  first  made  in  England  to 
establish  literary  journalL  HaUawC9  lit,  of  Evrope^  toL  iii.  p.  639;  and  JHbdiiC9 
Bibliomania^  1842,  p.  16*  Bat  reviews,  as  we  now  understand  the  word,  meaning 
a  critical  pnbficationf  were  unknown  before  the  accession  of  George  IL  ;  but,  about 
the  middle  of  his  reign,  thej  began  to  increase.  Compare  Wr%gl^»  England  wndtr 
the  Houu  of  Hanover^  1848,  toL  i.  p.  804,  with  NiekoWt  Lit.  Anee,  toL  iii.  pp. 
507,  608.  At  an  earlier  period,  the  functions  of  reviews  were  performed,  as  Monk 
■ays,  by  pamphlets.    Monk't  Life  of  BeniUy^  toL  i.  p.  112. 

*"  As  we  find  from  many  casual  notices  of  book-clubs  and  book-societies.  See, 
for  example,  Doddridati't  Corretpond.  vol.  ii.  pp.  67,  119;  /ssw't  Lif$  of  iSs/wyit, 
▼oL  11.  p.  23 ;  NichM9  JlluiiratumM  of  the  JSiffhteenth  Centwnty  voL  t.  pp.  184,  824^ 
826 ;  Wake/SekTe  Life  of  Eimeelf  vol.  i.  p.  628 ;  Memoirt  of  Sir  /.  K  Smithy  vol.  L 
p.  8 ;  Life  of  Roeeoe^  by  hie  Son,  toL  L  p.  228  (though  this  last  was  perhaps  a  ou> 
culating  library). 

^  "Numerous  associations  or  clubs,  composed  principany  of  reading  men  of  the 
lower  ranks.'*    Life  oflhr,  Currie^  by  hie  Son,  vol.  i.  p.  176. 

**"  Of  which  the  most  remarkable  was  that  called  the  Bobin-Hood  Society ; 
respecting  which,  the  reader  should  compare  CampbeWe  Livee  of  the  Chancellore, 
ToL  vL  p.  378;  Grode^e  London,  voL  L  p.  160;  Fori.  Hiet,  vol.  rdi.  p.  801; 
SoMthe^e  Commonplaee  Book,  4th  series,  p.  839 ;  Ibreter'e  Life  of  Ooldtmith,  Tol.  i. 

?L  810 ;  Prior'e  Life  of  Ooldaniih,  vol.  L  pp.  419,  420;  Ptiofe  life  of  Burke,  p. 
5 ;  NichoUe  Lit.  Anee.  vol.  ill  p.  164. 
^  "From  the  summer  of  1769  is  to  be  dated  the  first  establishment  of  public 
meetings  in  England.**  AlbemarWe  Mem.  of  Jtoekinaham,  vol.  iL  p.  98.  "  Public 
meetings,  ....  through  which  the  people  might  declare  their  newly-acquired  con- 
BciousneaB  of  power,  ....  cannot  be  distincUy  traced  higher  than  the  year  1769 ; 
but  they  were  now  (t.  e.  in  1770)  of  daily  occurrence."  Cooke^e  Hiet.  of  Party,  toI. 
SL  p.  187.    See  also  HMmCe  Conet.  Hiet.  toL  ii.  p.  420. 

***  The  most  interestmg  trials  were  first  noticed  in  newspapers  towards  the  end 
of  the  reign  of  George  U.     CampbeWe  Chaneellore,  toL  t.  p.  62,  vol.  vi.  p.  64. 

**'  In  1696,  the  only  newspapers  were  weekly ;  and  the  first  daily  paper  appear- 
ed in  the  reign  of  Anne.  Compare  Simmonde'e  Meeay  on  Newepapere,  in  JownuU  of 
Statiet.  Society,  voL  ir.  p.  118,  with  HuniUHiet,  cf  Newepapere,  vol  L  pp.  167,  176, 
ToL  ii.  p.  90;  and  NiehoUe  Lit.  Anee.  vol.  iv.  p.  80.  In  1710,  they,  instead  of 
merely  communicating  news,  as  heretofore,  began  to  take  part  in  "  the  discussion  of 
political  topics'*  (HaWmCe  Conet.  Hiet.  voL  ii.  p.  448) ;  and,  as  this  change  had  been 
preceded  a  verv  few  years  by  the  introduction  of  cheap  political  pamphlets  (see  a  cu- 
rious passage  in  WiUan^e  Life  of  Be  Foe,  vol.  it  p.  29),  it  became  evident  that  a  great 
movement  was  at  hand  in  regard  to  the  difiusion  of  such  inquiries.  Within  twenty 
years  after  the  death  of  Anne,  the  revolution  was  completed ;  and  the  press,  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world,  was  made  an  exponent  of  public  opinion.   The 
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Btruggle  broke  out  between  them  and  the  two  Houaes  of  Pailia- 
ment  touching  the  right  of  publishing  the  debates;  the  end  of 
which  was,  tluit  both  houses,  though  aided  by  the  crown,  were 
totally  defeated;  and,  for  the  first  time,  the  people  were  able  to 
study  the  proceedings  of  the  national  l^islature,  and  thus  gain 
some  acquaintance  with  the  national  affairs.*'*  Scarcely  was 
this  triumph  completed,  when  fresh  stimulus  was  given  by  the 
promulgation  of  that  great  political  doctrine  of  personal  repre- 
sentation,*^'  which  must  eventually  cany  all  before  it;  and  the 
germ  of  which  may  be  traced  late  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
when  the  true  idea  of  personal  independence  began  to  take  root 
and  flourish.*'^    Finally,  it  was  reserved  for  the  eighteenth  cen- 

earliest  notice  of  this  new  power,  which  I  have  met  with,  In  parliament,  is  in  a 
speech  delivered  by  Banrers,  in  1788.;  which  is  worth  quoting;  both  because  it 
marks  an  epoch,  and  because  it  is  charactefistic  of  that  troublesome  class  to  which 
the  man  belonged.  **  But  I  believe,'*  says  this  distinguished  legislator, — "  but  I  be- 
lieve, the  people  of  Great  Britain  are  governed  by  a  power  that  never  was  heard  o( 
as  a  supreme  authority,  in  any  age  or  country  before.  This  power,  nr,  does  not 
consist  in  the  absolute  will  of  the  prince,  in  the  direction  of  parliament,  in  the  strength 
of  an  army,  in  the  influence  of  the  clergy ;  neither,  sir,  is  it  a  petticoat  government: 
but,  sir,  it  is  the  government  of  the  press.  The  stuff  which  our  weekly  newspapers 
are  filled  with,  is  received  with  greater  reverence  than  acts  of  parliament ;  and  the 
sentiments  of  one  of  these  scribblers  have  more  weight  with  the  multitude  than  the 
opinion  of  the  best  politician  in  the  kingdom."    Pari,  Sitt,  vol.  x.  p.  448. 

*"  This  great  contest  was  brought  to  a  close  in  1771  and  1772 ;  when,  as  Lord 
Campbell  says,  "  the  right  of  publishing  parliamentary  debates  was  substantiaUy 
established."  Campheirs  ChaneeUon^  voL  v.  p.  611,  vol.  vi  p.  90.  For  further 
information  respecting  this  important  victory,  see  CookeU  Sut.  of  Party^  voL  ilL 
pp.  179-184;  AlmofCt  Correspond,  of  Wilkes,  1806,  vol.  v.  p.  68;  SUphenis  Mem, 
of  Tooke,  vol.  i.  pp.  829-861 ;  Makon*a  BisL  of  Englcmdj  vol.  v.  p.  290 ;  and,  on 
its  connexion  with  Juniuis  Letters,  see  Forster's  lAfe  of  QoldsmiUi,  voL  iL  pp.  188, 
184. 

George  III.,  always  consistent  and  always  wrong,  strenuously  opposed  this  ex- 
tension of  the  popular  rights.  In  1771,  he  wrote  to  Lord  North:  *'It  is  highly 
necessary  that  this  strange  and  lawless  method  of  publishing  debates  in  the  papers 
should  be  put  a  stop  to.  But  is  not  the  House  of  Lords  the  best  court  to  bring  such 
miscreants  before ;  as  it  can  fine,  as  well  as  imprison,  and  has  broader  shoulders  to 
support  the  odium  of  so  salutary  a  measure  ?"  App,  to  Mahon,  vol.  v.  p.  xlvili. ; 
and  note  in  Walpole's  George  III.  vol.  iv.  p.  280,  where  the  words,  "in  the  papers,** 
are  omitted ;  but  I  copy  the  letter,  as  printed  by  Lord  Mahon.  In  other  respects, 
both  versions  are  the  same ;  so  that  we  now  know  the  idea  George  m.  had  of  what 
constituted  a  miscreant. 

"■  Lord  John  Russell,  in  his  work  on  the  Ststory  of  the  English  ConetiiuU^ 
says,  "Dr.  Jebb,  and  after  him  Mr.  Cartwright,  broached  the  theory  of  personal  rep- 
resentation ;**  but  this  appears  to  be  a  mistake,  since  the  theory  is  said  to  have 
been  first  put  forward  by  Cartwrieht,  in  1776.  Compare  RusseU  on  the  ConstihUim^ 
1821,  pp.  240,  241,  with  Life  and  Corresp.  of  Cartwright,  1826,  vol.  i.  pp.  91,  92. 
A  letter  in  the  Life  of  Dr.  Gterrie,  vol.  ii.  pp.  807-814,  shows  the  biterest  which  even 
sober  and  practical  men  were  beginning  to  feel  in  the  doctrine  before  the  end  of 
the  century. 

■^  On  this  I  have  a  philological  remark  of  some  interest,— namely,  that  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  "  the  word  *  independence,*  in  its  modem  acceptation,**  does 
not  occur  in  our  language  before  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  See 
Hare's  Ottesses  at  Truth,  2d  series,  1848,  p.  262.  A  similar  change,  though  at  a 
later  period,  took  pUwe  in  France.    See  the  observations  on  the  word  *  individual- 
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tniy,  to  set  the  first  example  of  calling  on  the  people  to  adjudi- 
cate npon  those  solemn  questions  of  religion  in  which  hitherto 
they  had  never  heen  consulted,  although  it  is  now  universally 
admitted  that  to  their  growing  intelligence  these,  and  all  other 
matters,  must  ultimately  he  referred.**' 

In  connexion  with  all  this,  there  was  a  corresponding  change 
in  the  very  form  and  make  of  our  literature.  The  harsh  and  pe- 
dantic method,  which  our  great  writers  had  long  heen  accus- 
tomed to  employ,  was  ill  suited  to  an  impetuous  and  inquisitive 
generation,  thirsting  after  knowledge,  and  therefore  intolerant  of 
obscurities  formerly  unheeded.  Hence  it  was  that,  early  in  the 
ei^teenth  century,  the  powerful,  but  cumbrous,  language  and 
the  long,  involved  sentences,  so  natural  to  our  ancient  authors, 
were,  notwithstanding  their  beauty,  suddenly  discarded,  and 
were  succeeded  by  a  %hter  and  simpler  style,  which,  being  more 
rapidly  understood,  was.  better  suited  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
age.*** 

isme/  in  ToeqwvUU,  Dimoeraiie  en  Amkriquey  vol.  ir.  p.  166  ;  and  in  the  Utter  work, 
by  the  same  author,  VAneien  lUgitMy  Paris,  1856,  pp.  148,  149. 

**  Archbuhop  Whately  (Danaen  to  Chrittian Faith,  pp.  76,  77)  says:  "Neither 
the  attacks  on  our  religion,  nor  the  evldeuces  in  its  support,  were,  to  any  great  ex- 
tent, brought  forward  m  a  popular  form,  till  near  the  close  of  the  last  century.  On 
both  sides,  the  learned  (or  those  who  professed  to  be  such)  seem  to  have  agreed  in 
this, — that  the  mass  of  the  people  were  to  acquiesce  in  the  decision  of  their  supe- 
riors, and  neither  should,  nor  could,  exercise  their  own  minds  on  the  question.^  This 
IB  well  put,  and  quite  true ;  and  should  be  compared  with  the  compUunt  in  Waki" 
JSMs  Life  ofHvmelf,  toI.  ii.  p.  21 ;  NiehohU  LU,  Anec,  of  the  Eighteenth  Century^ 
ToL  Tili.  p.  144;  ffodgeon'e  Life  of  Bishop  Porteue,^p.  78,  74,  122,  125,  126.  See 
also  a  speech  by  Mansfield,  in  1781  {Part.  JSiet.  rol.  xxii.  p.  265),  when  an  attempt 
was  made  to  put  down  the  "  Theological  Society.''  The  whole  debate  is  worth 
reading ;  not  on  account  of  its  merits,  but  because  it  suppUes  evidence  of  the  pre- 
Tailing  spirit. 

*"  Coleridge  (Lit,  Remains,  toL  i.  pp.  280  seq.)  has  made  some  interesting  re- 
marks on  the  vicissitudes  of  English  style ;  and  he  justly  observes,  p.  238,  that, 
**  after  the  Bevolution,  the  spirit  of  the  nation  became  much  more  commercial  than 
it  had  been  before ;  a  learned  body,  or  clerisy,  as  such,  gradually  disappeared ;  and 
literature  in  general  began  to  be  addressed  to  the  common,  miscellaneous  public.** 
He  goes  on  to  lament  this  change ;  though,  in  that,  I  disagree  with  him.  See  also 
7fu  Friend,  vol.  i.  p.  19,  where  he  contrasts  the  modem  style  with  "  the  stately 
march  and  difficult  evolutions "  of  the  great  writers  of  tl^e  seventeenth  century. 
Compare,  on  this  alteration,  the  preface  to  Nader  Shah,  in  Works  of  Sir  W.  Jones, 
voL  T.  p.  544.  See  also,  in  JfatforcTs  Life  of  Btargess,  pp.  40,  41,  a  curious  letter 
firom  Monboddo,  the  last  of  our  really  great  pedants,  mourning  over  this  character- 
istic of  modem  composition.  He  terms  it  contemptuously  a  **  short  cut  of  a  style ;" 
and  wishes  to  return  to  **  the  true  ancient  taste,*'  with  plenty  of  **  parentheses  "  I 

The  truth  is,  that  this  movement  was  merely  part  of  Uiat  tendency  to  approximate 
the  differeut  classes  of  society,  which  was  first  clearly  seen  in  the  eighteenth  cen« 
tnry,  and  which  influenced  not  only  the  style  of  authors,  but  also  their  social  habits. 
Hume  observes  that,  in  Uie  '*  last  age,**  learned  men  had  separated  themselves  too 
much  from  the  world ;  but  that,  in  his  time,  they  were  becoming  more  "  conversi- 
ble.**  Essay  V,,  in  fftans's  Philosophical  Works,  vol.  iv.  pp.  589,  54a  That  "  phi- 
keophers  "  were  growing  men  of  the  world,  is  also  noticed  in  a  curious  passage  in 
Aieiphron^  dial,  i.,  in  JBerkeUi/'s  Works,  voL  i.  p.  812 ;  and,  respecUng  the  general 
social  amalgamation,  see  a  letter  to  the  Countess  of  Bute,  in  1758,  in  Works  of  Lady 
Mary  Montagu,  edit.  1808,  vol  iv.  pp.  194, 195.    As  to  the  influence  of  Addison, 
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The  extennon  of  knowledge  being  ihiu  accompanied  by  an 
mcieased  simplicity  in  the  manner  of  its  oommnnication,  natn- 
rally  gave  xiae  to  a  greater  independence  in  literary  men,  and  a 
greater  boldness  in  literary  inquiries.  As  long  as  books,  either 
from  the  difBLculty  of  their  style,  or  from  the  general  incuriosity 
of  the  people,  found  but  few  readers,  it  was  evident  that  authors 
must  rely  upon  the  patronage  of  public  bodies,  or  of  rich  and 
titled  individuals.  And,  as  men  are  always  inclined  to  flatter 
those  upon  whom  they  are  dependent,  it  too  often  happened  that 
even  our  greatest  writers  prostituted  their  abilities,  by  fawning 
upon  the  prejudices  of  Iheir  patrons.  The  consequence  was, 
that  literature,  so  fSar  from  disturbing  ancient  superstitions,  and 
stirring  up  the  mind  to  new  inquiries,  frequently  assumed  a  timid 
and  subservient  air,  natural  to  its  subordinate  position.  But 
now  all  this  was  changed.  Those  servile  and  shunefol  dedica- 
tions  ;^"  that  mean  and  crouching  spirit ;  that  incessant  homage 
to  mere  rank  and  birth ;  that  constant  concision  between  power 
and  light ;  that  ignorant  admiration  for  every  thing  which  is 
old,  and  that  still  more  ignorant  contempt  for  eyeiy  thmg  which  is 
new  ; — all  these  features  became  gradually  fainter;  and  authors, 
relying  upon  the  patronage  of  the  people,  began  to  advocate  the 
claims  of  their  new  allies  with  a  boldness  upon  which  they  could 
not  have  ventured  in  any  previous  age.*'' 

who  ]ed  the  way  in  eBtabUshing  the  easy,  and  therefore  democratic,  style,  and  who, 
more  than  any  single  writer,  made  literature  popular,  compare  AikifCs  lAfe  of  Addi^ 
•on,  Yol.  it.  p.' 65,  with  J\tmerU  HUt,  of  Ettglandy  vol.  ii.  p.  7.  Subsequently  a  reao 
tion  was  attempted  by  Johnson^  Gibbon,  and  Parr ;  but  this,  being  contrary  to  the 
sjdrit  of  the  age,  was  short-lived. 

'*^  And  the  servility  was,  for  the  most  part,  well  paid ;  indeed,  rewarded  for  more 
than  it  was  worth.  During  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  caily  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  a  sum  of  money  was  invariably  presented  to  the  author  in  return 
for  his  dedication.  Of  course,  the  grosser  the  flattery,  the  larger  the  sum.  On  the 
relation  thus  established  between  authors  and  men  of  rank,  and  on  the  eagerness 
with  which  even  eminent  writers  looked  to  their  patrons  for  gratuities,  varying  from 
40«.  to  100/.,  see  Drake'*  Shakespeare  and  hie  Ilmee,  1817, 4to,  vol.  il.  p.  226 ;  Moni^i 
Life  of  Bewtley,  vol.  i.  pp.  194,  809  ;  WhiMtwCe  Memoire,  p.  208 ;  NickMe  JUuttra- 
Honty  vol.  ii.  p.  709 ;  Harrie'e  Life  of  Hardmekey  vol.  ili.  p.  86 ;  Bunhwnfe  Life  of 
Hammer^  p.  81.  Compare  a  note  in  BurtotCe  Diary ^  vol.  iii.  p.  62 ;  and  as  to  the 
importance  of  fixing  on  a  proper  person  to  whom  to  dedicate,  see  Mlit'e  Letters  of 
Lit.  Men,  pp.  231-234 ;  and  the  matter-of-fact  remark  in  Bishop  NewU»C$  lAfe^  p. 
14 ;  also  HugKeie  Letters^  edit.  1Y78,  vol.  iii.  p.  xxxL  appendix. 

About  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  the  turning-point  of  this  deplora- 
ble condition;  and  Watson,  for  mstance,  in  1769,  laid  it  down  as  a  rule,  ^* never  to 
dedicate  to  those  from  whom  I  expected  favours.*^  Wateon'e  Life  of  Binuelf  vol  L 
p.  64.  So,  too,  Warburton,  in  1768,  boasts  that  his  dedication  was  not,  as  nsual, 
**  occupied  by  trifles  or  falsehoods.*^  See  his  letter,  in  Chatham  Correspond,  voL  L 
p.  816.  Nearly  at  the  same  period,  the  same  change  was  elTected  in  France,  where 
D'Alembert  set  the  example  of  ridiculing  the  old  custom.  See  BrouffhanCs  Men  of 
Letters,  vol.  ii.  pp.  489,  440;  Corresp^  de  Madame  Dvdeffand,  vol  ii.  p.  148; 
and  CBSivres  de  Voltaire,  vol.  xl.  p.  41,  vol.  ixL  p.  286. 

^  When  Le  Blanc  visited  England,  in  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Geoi^  II.,  the 
custom  of  authors  relymg  upon  the  patronage  of  individuals  was  beginning  to  die 
away,  and  the  plan  of  publL^ing  by  subscription  had  become  general.    See  the 
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From  all  theBe  things  there  resulted  consequeiices  of  vast  im- 
portance. From  this  simpMcationy  independence,  and  diifd- 
sion*^^  of  knowledge,  it  necessarily  happened,  that  the  issue  of 
those  great  disputes  to  which  I  have  alluded,  became,  in  the 
eighteenth  centuiy,  more  generally  known  than  would  have  been 
possible  in  any  preceding  century.  It  was  now  known  that  theo- 
logical and  political  questions  were  being  constantly  agitated,  in 
which  genius  and  learning  were  on  one  side,  and  orthodoxy  and 
tradition  on  the  other.  It  became  known  that  the  points  which 
were  mooted,  were  not  only  as  to  the  credibility  of  particular  facts, 
but  also  as  to  the  truth  of  general  principles,  with  which  the 
interests  and  happiness  of  Man  were  intimately  concerned. 
Disputes  which  had  hitherto  been  confined  to  a  very  small  part 
of  society,  began  to  spread  &r  and  wide,  and  suggest  doubts 
that  served  as  materials  for  national  thought.  The  consequence 
was,  that  the  spirit  of  inquiry  became  every  year  more  active, 
and  more  general ;  the  desire  for  reform  constantly  increased ; 
and  if  affiurs  had  been  allowed  to  run  on  in  their  natural  course, 
the  eighteenth  century  could  not  have  passed  away  without  de- 
cisive and  salutary  changes  both  in  the  church  and  the  state. 
But  soon  after  the  middle  of  this  period,  there  unfortunately 
arose  a  series  of  political  combinations  which  disturbed  the 
march  of  events,  and  eventually  produced  a  crisis  so  fidl  of  dan- 
ger, that,  among  any  other  people,  it  would  certainly  have  ended 
either  in  a  loss  of  liberty  or  in  a  dissolution  of  government. 
This  disastrous  reaction,  from  the  effects  of  which  England  has, 
perhaps,  barely  recovered,  has  never  been  studied  with  any  thing 
like  the  care  its  importance  demands  ;  indeed,  it  is  so  little  un- 
derstood, that  no  historian  has  traced  the  opposition  between  it 
and  that  great  intellectual  movement  of  which  I  have  just 
sketched  an  outline.  On  this  account,  as  also  with  the  view 
of  giving  more  completeness  to  the  present  chapter,  I  intend  to 
examine  its  most  important  epochs,  and  point  out,  so  &r  as  I 
am  able,  the  way  in  which  they  are  connected  with  each  other. 

interesting  details  in  Le  JBlanc,  LeUrt%  cTun  FranpaiSy  toI.  i.  pp.  805-308 ;  and,  for 
the  former  state  of  things,  see  yoI.  ii.  pp.  148-158.  Burke,  who  came  to  London  in 
1750,  obserres,  with  surprise,  that  **  writers  of  the  first  talents  are  left  to  the  capri- 
cious patronage  of  the  public.  Notwithstanding  discouragement,  literature  is  culU- 
Tated  to  a  high  degree."  Prior* i  JA/e  of  Burke,  p.  21.  This  increasing  independ- 
ence also  appears  from  the  &ct  that,  in  1762,  we  find  the  first  instance  of  a  popular 
writer  attacking  public  men  by  name ;  authors  having  previously  confined  themseWes 
**  to  the  initials  only  of  the  great  men  whom  they  aswuled."  MahofCi  Hist,  of  Eng^ 
landj  vol.  y.  p.  19.  The  feud  between  literature  and  rank  may  be  further  illustrated 
by  an  entry  in  Holcroft's  diary  for  1798,  Mem.  of  Sokroft^  vol.  iU.  p.  28. 

^  In  England,  the  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  books  took  place  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  particularly  after  1756.  See  some 
valuable  evidence  in  Journal  of  the  Statutical  SodeiVy  voL  iii.  pp.  888,  884.  To  thig 
I  may  add,  that  between  1758  and  1792,  the  circulation  of  newspapers  was  more 
than  doubled.    ffutWe  Hist,  of  Newepapert^  voL  L  p.  252. 
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According  to  the  scheme  of  this  Introduction,  such  an  inquiry 
most,  of  course,  be  very  cursory,  as  its  sole  object  is  to  lay  a 
foundation  for  those  general  principles,  without  which  history  is 
a  mere  assemblage  of  empirical  observations,  unconnected,  and 
therefore  unimportant.  It  must  likewise  be  remembered,  that 
as  the  circumstances  about  to  be  considered  were  not  social,  but 
political,  we  are  the  more  liable  to  err  in  our  conclusions  respect- 
ing them  ;  and  this  partly  because  the  materials  for  the  history 
of  a  people  are  more  extensive,  more  indirect,  and  therefore  less 
liable  to  be  garbled,  than  are  those  for  the  history  of  a  govern* 
ment ;  and  partly  because  the  conduct  of  small  bodies  of  men, 
such  as  ministers  and  kings,  is  always  more  capricious,  that  is  to 
say,  less  regulated  by  known  laws,  than  is  the  conduct  of  those 
large  bodies  collectively  called  society,  or  a  nation.**"  With  this 
precautionary  remark,  I  will  now  endeavour  to  trace  what,  in  a 
mere  political  point  of  view,  is  the  reactionary  and  retrogressive 
period  of  English  history. 

It  must  be  considered  as  a  most  fortunate  ciroumstance,  that 
after  the  death  of  Anne,*"  the  throne  should  be  occupied  for 
nearly  fifty  years  by  two  princes,  aliens  in  manners  and  in  coun- 
try, of  whom  one  spoke  our  language  but  indifferontly,  and  the 
other  knew  it  not  at  all.***  The  immediate  predecessors  of 
George  III.  were,  indeed,  of  so  sluggish  a  disposition,  and  were  so 
profoundly  ignorant  of  the  people  they  undertook  to  govern,*** 
that,  notwithstanding  their  arbitrary  temper,  there  was  no  danger 
of  their  organizing  a  party  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  the  royal 

***  The  apparent  caprice  and  irregularity  in  small  numbers  arise  from  the  pertiir> 
bations  produced  by  the  operation  of  minor  and  usually  unknown  laws.  In  large 
numbers,  these  perturbations  have  a  tendency  to  balance  each  other;  and  this  I  take 
to  be  the  sole  foundation  of  the  accuracy  obtained  by  striking  an  arerage.  If  we 
could  refer  all  phenomena  to  their  laws,  we  should  neyer  use  aTorages.  Of  course, 
the  expression  capricious  is,  strictly  speaking,  inaccurate,  and  is  merely  a  measure  of 
our  ignorance. 

**'  The  temporary  political  reaction  under  Anne  is  well  related  by  Lord  Cowper, 
in  his  Hist,  of  PartieSj  printed  in  appendix  to  CampbelTi  LiveM  of  the  ChancMurt^ 
▼ol.  It.  pp.  411,  412.  This  able  work  of  Lord  Campbell^s,  though  rather  inaccurate 
for  the  earlier  period,  is  particularly  valuable  for  the  history  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 

•"  See  Reminiscences  of  the  Courts  of  George  L  and  Oeorge  JL,  by  Horace  Wal- 
pole^  pp.  ly.  xciv. ;  and  Mahon^s  Bisi.  of  England,  toI.  i.  pp.  100,  235.  The  fault 
of  George  11.  was  in  his  bad  pronunciation  of  English  ;  but  George  I.  was  not  even 
able  to  pronounce  it  badly,  and  could  only  converse  with  his  minister.  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  in  Latin.  The  French  court  saw  this  state  of  things  with  great  pleasure ; 
and  in  December,  1714,  Madame  de  Maintenon  wrote  to  the  Princess  des  Ursina 
{Lettres  inidites  de  Maintenon^  vol.  iii.  p.  157):  "  On  dit  que  le  nouveau  roi  d*An^le- 
terre  se  d6gotite  de  ses  stgets,  et  que  ses  siyets  sont  d^godt^s  de  lui.  Dieu  veuiUe 
remettre  le  tout  en  meilleur  ordre  1"  On  the  efiTect  this  produced  on  the  language 
spoken  at  the  English  court,  compare  Le  Blanc,  Lettres  d'un  Franpois,  vol.  i.  p.  169. 

***  In  1716,  Leshe  writes  respecting  George  I.,  that  he  is  **a  Strang^  to  yon,  and 
altogether  ignorant  of  your  language,  your  laws,  customs,  and  constitution.^'  Sam- 
ers  Tracts,  vol.  xiii.  p.  708. 
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prerogative.*^^  And  as  they  were  foreigners,  they  never  had  suf- 
ficient sympathy  with  the  English  church  to  induce  them  to  aid 
the  clergy  in  their  natural  desire  to  recover  their  former  power.*^* 
Besides  this,  the  fractious  and  disloyal  conduct  of  many  of  the 
hierarchy,  must  have  tended  to  alienate  the  regard  of  the  sov- 
ereign, as  it  had  already  cost  them  the  a£Fection  of  the  people.'** 
These  circumstances,  though  in  themselves  they  may  be  con- 
sidered trifling,  were  in  reality  of  great  importance,  because  they 
secured  to  the  nation  the  progress  of  that  spirit  of  inquiry,  which, 
if  there  had  been  a  coalition  between  the  crown  and  the  churoh, 
it  would  have  been  attempted  to  stifle.  Even  as  it  was,  some 
attempts  wero  occasionally  made ;  but  they  were  comparatively 
speaking  rare,  and  they  lacked  the  vigour  which  they  would  have 
possessed,  if  thero  had  been  an  intimate  alliance  between  the 
temporal  and  spiritual  authorities.  Indeed,  the  state  of  affairs 
was  so  favourable,  that  the  old  Tory  faction,  pressed  by  the  peo- 
ple, and  abandoned  by  the  crown,  was  unable  for  moro  than  forty 

"^  Great  light  has  been  thrown  upon  the  character  of  George  n.  by  the  recent 
publication  of  Lord  Mervey^M  Memoirs  ;  a  curious  work,  which  ftiUy  confirms  what 
we  know  from  other  sources  respecting  the  king^s  ignorance  of  English  politics. 
Indeed,  that  prince  cared  for  nothing  but  soldiers  and  women ;  and  his  highest  am- 
bition was,  to  combine  the  reputation  of  a  great  general  with  that  of  a  successftil 
libertine.  Besides  the  testimony  of  Lord  Heryey,  it  is  certain,  from  other  authori- 
ties, that  George  II.  was  despised  as  well  as  disliked,  and  was  spoken  of  contemptu- 
ously by  obseryers  of  his  character,  and  even  by  his  own  ministers.  See  the  March- 
mont  Papers,  toI.  i.  pp.  29,  181,  187. 

In  reference  to  the  decline  of  the  royal  authority,  it  is  important  to  observe,  that 
since  the  accession  of  George  I.  none  of  our  sovereigns  hare  been  allowed  to  be 
present  at  state  deliberations.  See  JBanero/V$  American  Revolution,  toL  ii.  p.  47, 
and  CampbelVt  Chaneellore,  vol.  iiL  p.  191. 

'^  See  the  remarks  said  to  be  written  by  Bishop  Atterbury,  in  Somen  TraeUy 
Tol.  xiii.  p.  584,  contrasting  the  affection  Anne  felt  for  the  church  with  the  coldness 
of  George  I.  The  whole  of  the  pamphlet  (pp.  521-641)  ought  to  be  read.  It  affords 
a  curious  picture  of  a  baffled  churchman. 

^  The  ill-feeling  which  the  Church  of  England  generally  bore  against  the  gor- 
emment  of  the  two  first  Georees  was  openly  din)layed,  and  was  so  pertinacious  as 
to  form  a  leading  fact  in  the  nistory  of  England.  In  1722,  Bishop  Atterbury  was 
arrested,  because  he  was  known  to  be  engaged  in  a  treasonable  conspiracy  with  the 
Pretender.  As  soon  as  he  was  seized,  the  church  offered  up  prayers  for  him. 
"  Under  the  pretence,*^  says  Lord  Mahon, — ^'  under  the  pretence  ofhis  being  afflicted 
with  the  gout,  he  was  publicly  prayed  for  in  most  of  Uie  churches  of  London  and 
Westminster.*'  Mahon'e  Hist,  of  England,  toI.  ii.  p.  88.  See  also  Pari,  Hist,  voL 
Tii.  p.  988,  and  toL  viii.  p.  847. 

At  Oxford,  where  the  clergy  have  long  been  in  the  ascendant,  they  made  such 
efforts  to  instil  their  principles,  as  to  call  down  the  indignation  of  the  elder  Pitt, 
who,  in  a  speech  in  parliament  in  1754,  denounced  that  uniTersity,  which  he  said 
had  for  many  years  **  been  raising  a  succession  of  treason — ^there  neyer  was  such  a 
seminary!"  WalpoUs  Mem,  of  Georae  21,,  vol.  i.  p.  418.  Compare  the  Bedford 
Correspondence,  Tol  i.  pp.  594,  595,  with  Harrises  Life  of  ffardwicke,  vol.  ii.  p.  888 ; 
and  on  the  temper  of  the  clergy  generally  after  the  death  of  Anne,  Pari,  Hist,  voL 
vii.  pp.  541,  542 ;  BovoUs's  Life  of  Ken,  vol.  ii.  pp.  188,  189 ;  Monk's  Life  of  Bent- 
ley,  vol.  i.  pp.  870,  426. 

The  immediate  consequence  of  this  was  very  remarkable.  For  the  government 
and  the  dissenters,  being  both  opposed  by  the  church,  naturally  combined  together : 
the  dissenters  using  all  their  influence  against  the  Pretender,  and  the  government 
protecting  them  against  ecclesiastical  prosecutions.    See  evidence  of  this  in  Dod' 
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years  to  take  aay  sbare  in  the  goyemment.^^^  At  the  same 
time,  considerable  progress,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  was  made 
in  legislation  ;  and  our  statute-book,  during  that  period,  contams 
ample  evidence  of  the  decline  of  the  powerful  party  by  which 
England  had  once  been  entirely  ruled. 

But  by  the  death  of  Qeorge  II.  the  political  aspect  was  sud- 
denly changed,  and  the  wishes  of  the  sovereign  becune  once  more 
antagonistic  to  the  interests  of  the  people.  What  made  this  the 
more  dangerous  was,  that,  to  a  superficial  observer,  the  accession 
of  George  III.  was  one  of  the  most  fortimate  events  that  could 
have  occurred.  The  new  king  was  bom  in  England,  spoke  Eng- 
lish as  his  mother  tongue,*^',  and  was  said  to  look  upon  Hanover 
as  a  foreign  country,  whose  interests  were  to  be  considered  of  sub- 
ordinate importance.'^*  At  the  same  time,  the  last  hopes  of  the 
House  of  Stuart  were  now  destroyed,"*®  the  Pretender  himself 
was  languishing  in  Italy,  where  he  shortly  after  died ;  and  his 
son,  a  slave  to  vices  which  seemed  hereditfloy  in  that  &mily,  was 
constmiing  his  life  in  an  unpitied  and  ignominious  obscurity.^^ 

dridge'9  CorrMparuL  and  Dicanf,  rol.  i.  p.  80,  Tol.  ii.  p.  821,  vol.  iii.  pp.  110, 125,  toL 
It.  pp.  428,  486,  487 ;  HvJtUnCtUft  of  BttMelf,  pp.  159,  160;  Pari,  HUt,  vol.  xxviiL 
pp.  11,  898,  vol.  xxix.  pp.  1434,  1468 ;  JTemoirf  of  PriettUy^  vol  u.  p.  506 ;  Idfi  of 
Wakefield,  vol  i.  p.  220. 

ur  u  f£YiQ  year  1762  forms  an  era  in  the  history  of  the  two  factions,  since  it  wit* 
nessed  the  destruction  of  that  monopoly  of  honours  and  emoluments  which  the 
Whigs  had  held  for  forty-Eve  years."  Cooke'e  But.  of  Party^  vol.  iL  p.  406.  Com- 
pare AlbemaMe  Memoin  of  Rockingham^  voL  ii.  p.  92.  Lord  Bolingbroke  dearlv 
foresaw  what  would  happen  in  consequence  of  the  accession  of  George  L  Immedi- 
ately after  the  death  of  Anne,  he  wrote  to  the  Bishop  of  Rochester :  **  But  the  grief 
of  my  soul  is  this,  I  see  plainly  that  the  Tory  party  is  gone."  MacphemoiCe  Ori^nal 
Pawn,  vol.  iL  p.  651. 

^^  Groslej,  who  visited  England  only  five  years  after  the  accesuon  of  George 
in.,  mentions  the  great  effect  produced  upon  the  English  when  they  heard  the  king 
pronounce  their  language  without  **  a  foreign  accent.'*  Oroeley'e  Tour  to  London^ 
voL  ii.  p.  106.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  kine,  in  his  first  speech,  boasted  of  being 
a  Briton ;  but  what  is,  perhaps,  less  generally  known,  is,  that  the  honour  was  on  the 
side  of  the  country :  "  What  a  lustre,"  said  the  House  of  Lords  in  their  address  to 
him, — **  what  a  lustre  does  it  cast  upon  the  name  of  Briton,  when  you,  sir,  are 
pleased  to  esteem  it  among  your  glories !"    Pari,  Hist,  vol.  xv.  p.  986. 

»"  Pari  Hist.  vol.  xxix.  p.  955 ;  Walpole'e  Mem.  of  Charge  IIL,  vol.  i.  pp.  4, 
110. 

*^  The  accession  of  George  III.  is  generally  fixed  on  as  the  period  when  English 
Jacobinism  became  extinct.  See  Sutler^e  lieminieeencee,  vol.  ii.  p.  92.  At  the  first 
court  held  by  the  new  king,  it  was  observed,  says  Horace  Walpole,  that  "  the  Eatl 
of  Litchfield,  Sir  Walter  Bagot,  and  the  principal  Jacobites,  went  to  court."  Wal- 
vole^e  Mem.  of  George  III.  vol  i.  p.  14.  Only  three  years  eariier,  the  Jacobites  had 
been  active ;  and  in  1757,  lUgby  writes  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford :  '*Fox*8  election  at 
Windsor  is  very  doubtful  There  is  a  Jacobite  subscription  of  5000/.  raised  against 
him,  with  Sir  James  Bashwood^s  name  at  the  head  of  it."  Bedford  CorreeponeL  voL 
it  p.  261. 

***  Charles  Stuart  was  so  stupidly  ignorant,  that  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  he 
could  hardly  write,  and  was  altogether  unable  to  spell.  MahoSe  Hist,  of  England, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  165, 166,  and  appendix,  p.  ix.  After  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1766, 
this  abject  creature,  who  called  himself  king  of  England,  went  to  Bome,  and  took 
to  drinking.    Ibid,  vol  ill  pp.  851<-858.    In  1779,  Swinburne  saw  him  at  Florence, 
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And  yet  these  circmnBtances,  which  appeared  io  favouzable, 
did  of  necessity  involve  the  most  disastrous  consequences.  The 
fear  of  a  disputed  succession  being  removed,  the  sovereign  was 
emboldened  to  a  course  on  which  he  otherwise  would  not  have 
ventured.'^^  All  those  monstrous  doctrines  respecting  the  rights 
of  kings,  which  the  Bevolution  was  supposed  to  have  destroyed^ 
were  suddenly  revived.'"  The  clergy,  abandoning  the  now  hope- 
less cause  of  the  Pretender,  displayed  the  same  zeal  for  the  House 
of  Hanover  which  they  had  formerly  displayed  for  the  House  of 
Stuart.  The  pulpits  resounded  with  praises  of  the  new  king,  of 
his  domestic  virtues,  of  his  piety,  but  above  all  of  his  dutiful  at- 
tachment to  the  English  church.  The  result  was,  the  establish- 
ment of  an  alliance  between  the  two  parties  more  intimate  than 
any  that  had  been  seen  in  England  since  the  time  of  Charles  I.*^^ 
Under  their  auspices,  the  old  Tory  faction  rapidly  rallied,  and 
were  soon  able  to  dispossess  their  rivals  in  the  management  of 
the  government.  This  reactionary  movement  was  greatly  aided 
by  the  personal  character  of  George  III.;  for  he,  being  despotic 
as  well  as  superstitious,  was  equally  anxious  to  extend  the  pre- 
rogative, and  strengthen  the  church.  Every  liberal  sentiment, 
every  thong  approaching  to  reform,  nay,  even  the  mere  mention 
of  inquiry,  was  an  abomination  in  the  eyes  of  that  narrow  and 
ignorant  prince.  Without  knowledge,  without  taste,  without 
even  a  glimpse  of  one  of  the  sciences,  or  a  feeling  for  one  of  the 
fine  arts,  education  had  done  nothing  to  enlarge  a  mind  which 
nature  had  more  than  usually  contracted.^'    Totally  ignorant 

where  he  used  to  appear  every  night  at  the  opera,  perfectly  drunk.  Swinbum^i 
OourU  of  Europe^  Yol.  i.  pp.  2fi3>265 ;  and  in  1787,  only  the  year  before  he  died,  he 
continued  the  same  degrading  practice.  See  a  letter  from  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  written 
from  Naples  in  March,  1787,  in  8miUC$  Ccrretpond,  toL  i.  p.  208.  Another  letter, 
written  as  early  as  1761  {ChrswoHU  Paper^^  vol  i.  p.  866),  describes  '*  the  young 
Pretender  always  drunk." 

***  On  the  connexion  between  the  decline  of  the  Stuart  interest  and  the  increased 
power  of  the  crown  under  George  III.,  compare  TfumghU  en  the  PreurU  DtBooni&nUf 
m  Burke'9  W&rks,  vol.  i.  pp.  127,  128,  with  WatwiCs  Hfe  cf  Bimtelf,  vol.  L  p.  186; 
and  for  an  intimation  that  this  result  was  expected,  see  urotlej^t  London^  Tol.  ii. 
p.  252. 

*"  CampbelTs  Ckancellort^  to1.t.  p.  245 :  *^The  divine  indefeasible  right  of  kings 
became  the  favourite  theme — ^in  total  forgetfulness  of  its  incompatibility  with  the 
parliamentary  title  of  the  reigning  monarch."  Horace  Walpole  (Mem,  of  Oecrffe  III^ 
vol  i.  p.  16)  says,  that  in  1760  "  prerogative  became  a  fiitfhionable  word,*' 

"**  The  respect  George  HI.  always  displayed  for  church-ceremonies,  formed  of 
itself  a  marked  contrast  with  the  indifference  of  his  immediate  predecessors ;  and  the 
chancre  was  gratefully  noticed.  Compare  MahofCt  Hiti.  of  England^  voL  y.  pp.  54, 
55,  with  the  extract  from  Archbishop  Seeker,  in  Banerofli  Amnican  Revolutum^ 
vol.  i.  p.  440.  For  other  evidence  of  the  admiration  both  parties  felt  and  openly 
expressed  for  each  other,  see  an  address  from  the  bishop  and  clergy  of  St.  Asi^ 
(ParT'9  W</rk9,  vol.  vii.  p.  852),  and  a  letter  from  the  king  to  Pitt  {RuMeWt  Meauh 
riaU  of  Fox^  vol.  iiL  p.  251),  which  should  be  compared  wiUi  PriutUy'i  MemoirB,  ToL 
i.  pp.  187,  188. 

**  The  education  of  George  III.  had  been  shamefully  negleoted;  and  when  h« 
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of  the  history  and  resources  of  foreign  conntiies,  and  barely  know- 
ing their  geographical  position,  his  information  was  scarcely  more 
extensive  respecting  the  people  over  whom  he  was  called  to  rule. 
In  that  immense  mass  of  evidence  now  extant^  and  which  con- 
sists of  every  description  of  private  correspondence,  records  of 
private  conversation  and  of  public  acts,  there  is  not  to  be  found 
the  slightest  proof  that  he  knew  any  one  of  those  numerous 
things  which  the  governor  of  a  country  ought  to  know;  or,  indeed, 
that  he  was  acquainted  with  a  single  duty  of  his  position,  except 
that  mere  mechanical  routine  of  ordinary  business,  which  might 
have  been  effected  by  the  lowest  clerk  in  the  meanest  office  in 
his  kingdom. 

The  course  of  proceeding  which  such  a  king  as  this  was  Hkely 
to  follow  could  be  easily  foreseen.  He  gathered  round  his  throne 
that  great  party,  who,  clinging  to  the  traditions  of  the  past, 
have  always  made  it  their  boast  to  check  the  pn^ress  of  the 
age.^  During  the  sixty  years  of  his  reign,  he,  with  the  sole  ex- 
ception of  Pitt,  never  willingly  admitted  to  his  councils  a  single 
man  of  great  ability  ;'^*  not  one  whose  name  is  associated  with 
any  measure  of  value  either  in  domestic  or  in  foreign  policy. 
Even  Pitt  only  maintained  his  position  in  the  state  by  forgetting 
the  lessons  of  his  illustrious  father,  and  abandoning  tiiose  liberal 
principles  in  which  he  had  been  educated,  and  with  which  he  en- 
tered public  life.  Because  George  III.  hated  the  idea  of  reform^ 
Pitt  not  only  relinquished  what  he  had  before  declared  to  be  ab- 
solutely necessary,^*'  but  did  not  hesitate  to  persecute  to  the 
death  the  party  with  whom  he  had  once  associated  in  order 
to  obtain  it.*"     Because  George  III.  looked  upon  slavery  as  one 

arrived  at  manhood,  he  nerer  attempted  to  repair  its  deficiencies,  but  remuned  during 
his  long  life  in  a  state  of  pitiable  ignorance.  Compare  Brougham^t  StaUmten^  voL 
i.  pp.  18-16 ;  W<dpoU'9  Mem.  of  George  IIL,  toL  i.  p.  66 ;  Mahon'e  Hut.  ^ England^ 
vol.  iy.  pp.  64,  207. 

^  See  some  good  remarks  by  Lord  John  Russell  in  his  Introduction  to  the  Bed- 
fwd  Correspondence,  toL  iii.  p.  Ixil 

*^  In  a  motion  for  reform  in  Parliament  in  1782,  he  declared  that  it  was  "essen- 
tially necessary."  See  his  speech,  in  Farl.  JRst  vol.  xxii.  p.  1418.  In  1784  he 
mentioned  **  Ihe  necessity  of  a  parUamentary  reform."  VoL  xxir.  p.  849 ;  see  also 
pp.  998,  999.  Compare  JHsney's  Life  ofjebby  p.  209.  Nor  is  it  true,  as  some  have 
said,  that  he  afterwards  abandoned  the  cause  of  reform  because  the  times  were  un- 
favourable to  it.  On  the  contrary,  he,  in  a  speech  delivered  in  1800,  said  (Par7. 
Sist  ToL  XXXV.  p.  47) :  "  Upon  this  subject,  sir,  I  think  it  right  to  state  the  inmost 
thoughts  of  my  mind ;  I  thiiik  it  right  to  declare  my  most  decided  opinion,  that, 
even  if  the  times  wereproj^  for  experimefUSy  any,  even  the  slightest,  change  in  such  a 
eonstittUion  must  be  considered  as  an  evilJ"  It  is  remarkable  that,  even  as  early  as 
1788,  Faley  appears  to  have  suspected  the  sincerity  of  Pittas  professions  in  favour  of 
reform.    See  Meadley's  Memoirs  of  Paley,  p.  121. 

•"  In  1794  Grey  taunted  him  with  this  in  the  House  of  Commons :  "  William 
Pitt,  the  reformer  of  that  day,  was  William  Pitt,  the  prosecutor,  ay,  and  persecutor 
too,  of  reformers  now."  Pari  Hist,  vol  xxxi.  p.  632 ;  compare  vol.  xxxiil  p.  669. 
So  too  Lord  Campbell  {Chief-Justfces,  vol.  ii.  p.  644) ^  "He  afterwards  tried  to  hang 
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of  those  good  old  cnBtoms  whicli  the  wisdom  of  his  ancestors  had 
consecrated,  Pitt  did  not  dare  to  use  his  power  fer  procuring  its 
abolition,  but  left  to  his  saccessors  the  glory  of  destroying  that 
infamous  trade,  on  the  preservation  of  which  his  royal  master 
had  set  his  heart.*'*  Because  George  III.  detested  the  French, 
of  whom  he  knew  as  mnch  as  he  knew  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Eamtchatka  or  of  Tibet,  Pitt,  contrary  to  his  own  judgment, 
engaged  in  a  war  with  France  by  which  England  was  seriously 
imperilled  and  the  English  people  burdened  with  a  debt  that 
their  remotest  posterity  will  be  unable  to  pay.**^  But,  notwith- 
standing all  this,  when  Pitt,  only  a  few  years  before  his  death, 
showed  a  determination  to  concede  to  the  Irish  some  small  share 
of  their  undoubted  rights,  the  king  dismissed  him  from  office ; 
and  the  king's  friends,  as  they  were  called,**^  expressed  their  in- 
dignation at  the  presumption  of  a  minister  who  could  oppose 
the  wishes  of  so  benign  and  gracious  a  maSter.'"*  And  when, 
unhappily  for  his  own  fame,  this  great  man  determined  to  return 
to  power,  he  could  only  recover  office  by  conceding  that  very 
point  for  which  he  had  relinquished  it :  thus  setting  the  mis- 

A  few  of  his  brother  reformers  who  contmned  stead j  in  the  cause."  See  fiirther,  on 
this  damning  fact  in  the  career  of  Pitt,  CampbelTt  Chanedlor9^  vol.  vii.  p.  106 ; 
BnmghtmU  SUUumsn^  toI.  ii.  p.  21 ;  BehhamU  HUtcry^  vol.  iz.  pp.  79,  242 ;  Life  of 
Cartiriffhi^  toL  i.  p.  198 ;  and  eren  a  letter  from  the  mild  and  beneTolent  Boscoe,  m 
Id/e  of  Moseoey  byhu  80%  vol.  i.  p.  118. 

"*  Such  was  the  king's  zeal  in  fayor  of  the  slare-trade,  that  in  1770  ''he  issued 
an  Instruction  under  his  own  hand  commanding  the  gOTemor  (of  Yirghiia),  upon 
pain  of  the  highest  displeasure,  to  assent  to  no  law  by  which  we  importation  of 
slayee  should  be  in  any  respect  prohibited  or  obstructed.**  BtmerofCi  Amerioan 
Rewjlution^  toI.  iil.  p.  456 :  so  that,  as  Mr.  Bancroft  indignantly  obserres,  p.  469, 
while  the  courts  of  law  had  decided  "that  as  soon  as  any  alaye  set  his  foot  on  Eng* 
lish  ground  he  becomes  free,  the  king  of  England  stood  in  the  path  of  humanity, 
and  made  himself  the  piUar  of  the  colonial  slaye-trade.'*  The  shufiSing  conduct  of 
Pitt  in  this  matter  makes  it  hard  for  any  honest  man  to  forgive  him.  Oomparo 
BroughaanU  StaiemMn^  yoL  H  pp.  14,  108*105 ;  RutttXPi  Mm.  of  Fox,  vol.  iil  pp. 
181,  278,  279;  BeUKam't  ffiat.  of  Ortat  Britain,  toL  x.  pp.  84,  85;  lAft  of  Wake- 
fidd,  vol.  i.  p.  197 ;  P&rtei^B  Proffre$B  of  the  ITation,  toL  iii.p.  426;  ffcilantPe  Mem, 
of  the  Whig  Party,  vol  ii.  p.  157 ;  and  the  striking  remarks  of  Francis,  in  Pari, 
Biet,  Tol.  xxxii.  p.  949. 

"*  That  Pitt  wished  to  remain  at  peace,  and  was  hurried  into  the  war  with  France 
by  the  influence  of  the  court,  is  admitted  by  the  best-informed  writers,  men  in  other 
respects  of  different  opinions.  See,  for  instance,  BnmghanCe  Btateemen,  toL  ii.  p. 
9 ;  Bogers'e  Introduetum  to  Burhe^e  Worke,  p.  Ixxxiy. ;  NiehMe  ReeoUeetiwu,  toL 
ii.  pp.  155,  200. 

^'  The  mere  existence  of  such  a  party,  with  such  a  name,  shows  how,  in  a  polit- 
ical point  of  view,  England  was  receding  during  this  period  from  the  maxims  estab- 
lished at  the  Revolution.  Respecting  tUs  active  faction,  compare  the  indignant  re- 
marks of  Burke  {Worhe,  voL  i.  p.  188)  with  Albemarle »  Roekinghean,  vol.  i.  pp.  5, 
807  ;  Bvekif^han^eMem,  of  OeorgellL,  voI.i.  p.  284,  vol.  ii.  p.  154;  BuieelPeMem. 
of  Fox,  vol.  i.  pp.  61,  120,  vol.  ii.  pp.  60,  77 ;  Bedford  Correepond,  vol.  iil  p.  xlv. ; 
Parr^e  Works,  vol.  viiL  p.  518;  BtUler^t  Reminieeencee,  vol.  1.  p.  74;  Burke's  Oor- 
renond,  vol.  i.  p.  852 ;  WalpoU^e  Oeorge  JIL,  vol.  iv.  p.  815 ;  The  OrtneiUe  Papers^ 
vol  ii.  pp.  88,  84,  voL  iil  p.  57,  vol  iv.  pp.  79,  162,  219,  808 ;  Pari,  Hiet,  vol.  xvi. 
pp.  841, 978,  vol.  xviu.  pp.  1005^  1246,  vol.  xix.  pp.  485, 856,  vol  xxU.  pp.  650, 1178. 

*"  See  an  extraordinary  passage  in  Pelleu^s  Life  of  Sidnwuth,  vol  I  p.  884. 
TOL.  I. — ^21 
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chievous  example  of  the  zninister  of  a  free  countiy  Bacrificing 
his  own  judgment  to  the  personal  prejudices  of  the  reigning  boy* 
ereign. 

As  it  was  hardly  possible  to  find  other  ministers,  who  to  equal 
abilities  would  add  equal  subservience,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  highest  ofGices  were  constantly  filled  by  men  of  notorious  in- 
capacity.*"^ Indeed,  the  king  seemed  to  haye  an  instinctive  an* 
tipathy  to  every  thing  great  and  noble.  During  the  reign  of 
George  II.,  the  elder  Pitt  had  won  for  himself  a  reputation  which 
covered  the  world,  and  had  carried  to  an  unprecedented  height 
the  glories  of  the  English  name.>««  He,  however,  as  the  avowed 
friend  of  popular  rights,  strenuously  opposed  the  despotic  prin- 
ciples of  the  court ;  and  for  this  reason  he  was  hated  by  George 
III.  with  a  hatred  that  seemed  barely  compatible  with  a  sane 
mind.^'^  Fox  was  one  of  the  greatest  statesmen  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  and  was  better  acquainted  than  any  other  with 
the  character  and  resources  of  those  foreign  nations  with  which 
our  own  interests  were  intimately  connected.""  To  this  rare 
and  important  knowledge  he  added  a  sweetness  and  an  amenity 
of  temper  which  extorted  the  praises  even  of  his  political  oppo- 

"*'  ThiB  decline  in  the  abilities  of  official  men  was  noticed  by  Burke,  in  1770,  u 
a  necessary  consequence  of  the  new  system.  Compare  Thought9  on  the  Preteni  Du-^ 
eofUenU  {Burke's  Work$j  vol.  i.  p.  149)  with  his  striking  summary  (ParL  JffUL  toL 
zri.  p.  879)  of  the  degeneracy  during  the  first  nine  years  of  George  III.  '*  Thus  sit- 
uated, the  question  at  last  was  not,  who  could  do  the  public  business  best,  but  who 
would  undertake  to  do  it  at  all.  Men  of  talents  and  integrity  would  not  accept  of 
employments  where  they  were  neither  allowed  to  exercise  their  judgment  nor  dis- 
play the  rectitude  of  their  hearts.*'  In  1780,  when  the  evil  had  become  still  more 
obTious,  the  same  great  observer  denounced  it  in  his  celebrated  address  to  his  Bris- 
tol constituents.  ^'At  present,**  he  says,  *'it  is  the  plan  of  the  court  to  make  its 
servants  insignificant.**  Burke*8  Worki,  vol  i.  p.  257.  See  further  Pan'i  ITorlv, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  266,  260,  261. 

***  Tho  military  success  of  hia  administration  is  related  in  very  strong  languan, 
but  not  unfairly,  in  Mahon't  HUt  of  Englandy  voL  iv.  pp.  108,  185,  186,  and  see  the 
admirable  summary  in  Brou^hamU  Statumen^  voLi.  pp.  38,  84 ;  and  for  evidence  of 
the  fear  with  which  he  inspired  the  enemies  of  England,  compare  JfoAon,  voL  v.  p. 
165  note  ;  Bedford  GorreepwuL  vol.  iii.  pp.  87,  246,  247  ;  WaipoU'e  LeUers  ioMatm, 
vol.  i.  p.  804,  edit.  1848 ;  Walpole'e  Mem,  of  George  IIL^  vol  ii.  p.  282 ;  and  the 
reluctant  admission  in  Oeorgel^  Mhnoiree^  vol  L  pp.  79,  80. 

"*  Lord  Brougham  (Sketchee  of  Statesmen^  vol.  i.  pp.  22,  S3)  has  published  strik- 
ing evidence  of  what  he  calls  ^^  the  truly  savage  feelings**  with  which  George  III.  re- 
garded Lord  Chatham  (compare  Musselte  Mem,  of  Fox^  vol  L  p.  129).  Indeed,  the 
sentiments  of  the  king  were  even  displayed  in  the  arrangements  at  the  funeral  of 
the  great  minister,  ifote  in  Adolphuie  Hist,  of  George  III.^  vol.  ii.  p.  568 ;  and  for 
other  evidence  of  ill-will,  see  two  notes  from  the  king  to  Lord  North,  in  MahnCe 
HiH,  of  England^  vol  vi.  appendix,  pp.  Iii.  liv. ;  The  GrenvilU  Papere,  vol  ii.  p. 
886 ;  BancrofVe  American  RevoltUion^  vol.  i.  p.  488. 

"**  Lord  Brougham  {Sketches  of  Stateemenj  vol.  i.  p.  219)  says :  '*  It  may  be  ques- 
tioned if  any  politician,  in  any  age,  ever  knew  so  thoroughly  the  various  interests 
and  the  exact  position  of  all  the  countries  with  which  his  own  had  dealings  to  con- 
duct  or  relations  to  maintain.'*  See  also  Parr's  Works^oX,  iv.  pp.  14, 15  ;  Rwudts 
Mem.  of  FoZy  vol  i.  pp.  820,  321,  vol.  ii.  pp.  91,  243 ;  Binefs  Ufe  of  Burke^  voLL 

838. 
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nentfl.**'  But  he,  too,  was  the  steady  supporter  of  cml  and  re- 
ligious liberty ;  and  he,  too,  was  so  detested  by  Geoi^  III.,  that 
the  king,  with  his  own  hand,  struck  his  name  out  oi  the  list  of 
privy  councillors,"**  and  declared  that  he  would  rather  abdicate 
the  throne  than  admit  him  to  a  share  in  the  goyemment.*** 

While  this  unfavourable  change  was  taking  place  in  the  sov- 
ereign and  ministers  of  the  coimtiy,  a  change  equally  unfavour- 
able was  being  effected  in  the  second  branch  of  the  imperial 
legislature.  Until  the  reign  of  Q^orge  III.,  the  House  of  Lords* 
was  decidedly  superior  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  liberal- 
ity and  general  accomplishments  of  its  members.  It  is  true, 
that  in  both  houses  there  prevailed  a  spirit  which  must  be  called 
narrow  and  superstitious,  if  tried  by  the  larger  standard  of  the 
present  age.  But  among  the  peers  such  feelings  were  tempered 
by  an  education  that  raised  them  far  above  those  countiy  gen- 
tlemen and  ignorant  fox-hunting  squires  of  whom  the  lower 
house  was  then  chiefly  composed.  From  this  superiority  in 
their  knowledge,  there  naturally  followed  a  larger  and  more  Kb- 
eral  turn  of  thought  than  was  possessed  by  those  who  were  called 
the  representatives  of  the  people.  The  result  was,  that  the  old 
Tory  spirit,  becoming  gradually  weaker  in  the  upper  house,  took 
refuge  in  the  lower ;  where,  for  about  sixty  years  after  the  Rev- 
olution, the  high-church  party  and  the  friends  of  the  Stuarts 
formed  a  dangerous  faction.^^**  Thus,  for  instance,  the  two  men 
who  rendered  the  most  eminent  services  to  the  Hanoverian  dy- 
nasty, and  therefore  to  the  liberties  of  England,  were  undoubtedly 
Somers  and  Walpole.  Both  of  them  were  remarkable  for  their 
principles  of  toleration,  and  both  of  them  owed  their  safety  to 

^''  Burke,  eTen  after  the  French  reyolution,  said,  that  Fox  "  was  of  the  most 
ifftless,  candid,  open  and  bencTolent  disposition,  disinterested  in  the  extreme ;  of  a 
temper  mild  and  placable  even  to  a  fault,  without  one  drop  of  gall  in  his  whole  con- 
stitution." Speech  on  the  Army  Estimates  in  1790,  in  Par/.  JIUt.  toI.  xxTiii.  p.  856. 
For  further  evidence,  compare  Aliwn^a  Hist,  of  Europe^  toI.  yii.  p.  171 ;  Holland^ i 
Menu  of  the  Whig  Party,  voL  L  pp.  8,  278  ;  Trotte/t  Mem.  of  Fox,  p.  xi.  xii.,  24, 
178,  416. 

*^  Adolphue^e  Hist,  of  Oearge  III.,  yol.  tl  p.  692.  A  Angular  circumstance 
connected  with  this  wanton  outrage  is  related  in  the  Mem.  of  Hoteroft,  yoL  iii.  p.  60. 

■*  Compare  Adolphue'e  ffist.  of  George  JIT.,  toI.  iv.  pp.  107, 108,  with  RuaeelVM 
Mem.  of  FoXy  vol.  1.  pp.  191,  287,  288,  toL  ii.  p.  44.  Dutens,  who  had  much  inter- 
course with  Enfflish  politicians,  heard  of  the  threat  of  abdication  in  1784.  DtUens^ 
Memoires,  vol.  lii.  p.  104.  Lord  Holland  says,  that  during  the  fatal  illness  of  Fox, 
'<  the  king  had  watched  the  progress  of  Mr.  Fox^s  disorder.  He  could  hardly  sup- 
press his  indecent  exultation  at  his  death.*'  HollanSe  Mem.  of  the  Whig  Forty,  toL 
ii.  p.  49. 

^  In  1725,  the  Duke  of  Wharton,  in  a  letter  to  the  Pretender,  after  mentioning 
some  proceedings  in  the  Commons,  adds,  "  In  the  House  of  Lords  our  number  is  so 
onall,  that  any  behaviour  there  will  be  immaterial."  MahofCe  Hist,  of  England,  vol 
ii.  appendix,  p.  xxiil.  See  also,  respecting  the  greater  strength  of  tne  Tories  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  Somers  Tracts,  vol.  xi.  p.  242,  vol.  xiii.  pp.  524,  581 ;  Camp' 
belVs  Chancellors,  toL  It.  p.  158 ;  CampMPs  Ohief-JusHces,  vol  ii.  p.  156. 
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the  interfeTenoe  of  the  House  of  Lords.  Bomers^  early  in  tbe 
eighteenth  centniy,  was  protected  by  the  peers  from  the  scan* 
di^ous  prosecution  instituted  against  him  by  the  other  house  of 
parliament.*^^  Forty  years  after  this,  the  Oommons,  who  wished 
to  hunt  Walpole  to  the  death^  carried  up  a  bill  encouraging  wit> 
sesses  to  appear  against  him  by  remitting  to  them  the  peiudties 
to  which  they  might  be  liable.'^*  This  barbarous  measure  had 
been  passed  through  the  lower  house  without  the  least  difficulty; 
but  in  the  Lords  it  was  rejected  by  a  preponderance  of  nearly 
two  to  one.'^*  In  the  same  way,  the  Schism  Act,  by  which  the 
fiiends  of  the  church  subjected  tiie  dissenters  to  a  cruel  persecu- 
tion,*^^ was  hurried  through  the  Oommons  by  a  laige  and  eager 
majority.*^'  In  the  LortiU,  however,  the  votes  were  nearly  Inl- 
anced ;  and  although  the  bill  was  passed,  amendments  were  added 
by  which  the  violence  of  its  provisions  was  in  some  degree  soft- 
ened,"* 

This  superiority  of  the  upper  house  over  the  lower  was,  on 
the  whole,  steadily  maintained  during  the  reign  of  George  11.;*'^ 
the  ministers  not  being  anxious  to  strengthen  the  high-church 
parly  in  the  Lords,  and  the  kmg  himself  so  rarely  suj^esting 
firesh  creations  as  to  cause  a  belief  that  he  particularly  disliked 
increasing  their  numbers.'^^ 

It  was  reserved  for  George  III.,  by  an  unsparing  use  of  his 
prerc^tive,  entirely  to  chai^  the  character  of  the  upper  house, 

*^^  Compare  Vernon  Correspond.  toL  iii.  p.  149,  with  Bumefe  (km  TUne,  toL  Iy. 
p.  504.  Burnet  says,  **  All  the  Jacobites  Joined  to  support  the  pretenafons  of  the 
OommonB."  The  Oommons  complained  that  the  Lords  had  shown  ^sueh  an  indul- 
f%aee  to  the  person  accused  as  is  not  to  be  paralleled  in  any  pariiamentary  proceed- 
mgs."  Pari.  Hut,  toI.  t.  p.  1294.  See  also  theb  angry  remonstrance,  pp.  1814, 
1815. 

'^'  Mahorie  SUt,  of  England,  toL  ill  p.  122. 

«i«  "Content,  47;  non-content,  92."  Pari  BUt  toL  xil  p.  711.  Mr.  Phiffi- 
more  {Mem,  of  LyttUton^  yoL  i.  p.  218)  ascribes  this  to  the  exertions  of  Lord 
Hardwicke ;  but  the  state  of  parties  in  the  upper  house  is  sufficient  explanation, 
and  CYcn  in  1785  it  was  said  that  '*the  Lords  were  betwixt  the  deTil  and  the  deep 
sea,**  the  devil  being  Walpole.  Marchnumi  Papere^  yoI.  ii.  p.  59.  Compare  ^iiAop 
Newton's  Life  of  Himself,  p.  60. 

*^*  See  an  account  or  some  of  its  proYisions  in  MahofCs  Hist,  of  England^  yoL  L 
pp.  80,  81.  The  object  of  the  bill  is  frankly  sUted  in  Pari  Hist,  yoL  yL  p.  1849, 
where  we  are  informed  that,  **  as  the  farther  discouragement  and  even  ruin  of  the 
dissenters  was  thought  necessary  for  accomplishing  this  scheme,  it  wsa  begun  with 
the  famous  Schism  BilL" 

"•  By  287  to  126.    Pari  Hist,  vol.  vi.  p.  1851. 

"*  MahonU  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  i.  p.  88 ;  B%mbur}fs  Correspond,  of  Hammer, 
p.  48.    The  bill  was  carried  m  the  Lords  by  77  against  72. 

^  "  If  we  scrutinize  the  votes  of  the  peers  from  the  period  of  the  rcYolutlon  to 
the  death  of  George  n.,  we  shall  find  a  very  great  migority  of  the  old  English  nobil- 
ity to  have  been  the  advocates  of  Whig  principles."  Cookers  Hist,  of  Party,  yoL  m, 
p.  868. 

*^*  Compare  Harries  lAfe  of  Hardmclct,  vol.  iii.  p.  519,  with  the  conversation 
between  Sir  Bobert  Walpole  and  Lord  Hervey,  in  Herve^s  Mem,  of  George  II,  yoL 
iL  p.  251,  edit.  1848. 
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and  ihtLS  lay  the  Ibiiiidation  for  that  diBi^pute  into  which  once 
then  the  peers  have  heen  constantly  fiilling.  The  creations  he 
made  were  nnmerons  beyond  all  precedent;  their  object  eridently 
being  to  neutralize  the  liberal  spirit  hitherto  prevaiHngy  and  thus 
torn  the  House  of  Lords  into  an  engine  for  resisting  Ihe  popnlar 
wishes,  and  stopping  the  progress  of  reforHL*^*  How  completely 
this  plan  succeeded,  is  well  known  to  the  readers  of  onr  history; 
indeed,  it  was  sure  to  be  successful,  considering  the  character  of 
the  men  who  were  promoted.  They  consisted  almost  entirely  of 
two  classes :  of  country  gentlemen,  remarkable  for  nothing  but 
their  wealth,  and  the  number  of  votes  their  wealth  enabled  them 
to  control;'**  and  of  mere  lawyers,  who  had  risen  to  judicial  ap- 
pointments  partly  from  their  professional  learning,  but  chiefly 
finom  the  e^  with  which  they  repressed  the  popular  liberties, 
and  &voured  the  royal  prerogative.^'* 

That  this  is  no  exaggerated  description,  may  be  ascertained 
by  any  one  who  will  consult  the  lists  ot  the  new  peers  made  by 
Gheorge  III.  Here  and  there  we  find  an  eminent  man,  whose 
public  services  were  so  notorious  that  it  was  impossible  to  avoid 
rewarding  them;  but,  putting  aside  those  who  were  in  a  manner 
forced  upon  the  sovereign,  it  would  be  idle  to  deny  that  the  re- 
mainder, and  of  course  the  overwhelmiDg  majority,  were  marked 
by  a  narrowness  and  iUiberality  of  sentiment,  wluch,  more  than 
any  thing  else,  brought  the  whole  order  into  contempt.'"  No 
great  thinkers;  no  great  writers;  no  great  orators;   no  great 

*^  Cooke'9  EuL  of  Party,  vol.  iii.  pp.  868,  864,  865,  468 ;  Pari  HUL  toL  xtiu. 
pu  1418,  ToL  xziy.  p.  4t)8,  toL  zzyil  p.  1069,  vol.  xxU.  pp.  1884,  1494,  Tol.  zxxiii. 
pp.  90,  602,  1815. 

"*  This  iraa  too  notorious  to  be  denied ;  and  In  the  Hoiue  of  CommonB,  in  1800, 
Nicholk  taonted  the  goyernment  with  **  holding  oat  a  peerage,  or  elevation  to  a 
higher  rank  in  the  peerage,  to  every  man  who  could  procure  a  nomination  to  a  cer- 
tain nnmbec  of  seats  in  Parliament.**  Part.  Stat  vol.  xxxv.  p.  762.  So  too  Sheri- 
dan, in  1792,  said  (voL  xxix.  p.  1888),  "  In  this  country  peerages  had  been  bartered 
for  election  interest.** 

**'  On  this  great  influx  of  lawyers  hito  the  House  of  Lords,  most  of  whom  zeal- 
oody  adYOcated  arbitrary  principles,  see  JBehhanCa  SUt  of  Great  Britain,  yol.  yiL 
pp.  266,  267 ;  AdolphvttUHitt,  of  Qwrgt  III,  yoL  iii.  p.  868 ;  Pari.  SUt.  yoL  xxxy. 
p.  1528. 

**  It  was  foretold  at  the  time,  that  the  effect  of  the  numerous  creations  made 
during  Htt*s  power  would  be  to  lower  the  House  of  Lords.  Compare  Btitler^t  Rem- 
wUeencts,  yoL  i.  p.  76,  with  Er8ldne*8  speech,  in  Pari,  Sitt.  YOl.  xxix.  p«  1880 ;  and 
see  Sheridan's  speech,  yoL  xxxiii.  p«  1197.  But  their  language,  indignant  as  it  is, 
was  restrained  by  a  desire  of  not  wholly  breaking  with  the  court,  (nher  men,  who 
were  more  independent  in  their  position,  and  cared  nothing  for  the  chance  of  future 
office,  expressed  themselves  in  terms  such  as  had  neyer  before  been  heard  within 
the  walb  of  Parliament.  Rolle,  for  instance,  declared  that  **  there  had  been  persons 
createdpeers  during  the  present  minister's  power,  who  were  not  fit  to  be  his  grooms.** 
Pari.  JRH,  Yol.  xxvii.  p.  1198.  Out  of  doors,  the  feeling  of  contempt  was  equally 
MroQg :  see  Life  of  Cartwiffht,  yoL  L  p.  278 ;  and  see  the  remark  even  of  the  courtly 
fiSr  W.  Jones  on  the  increasing  disregard  for  learning  shown  by  "  the  nobles  of  our 
days.**    Ptefaee  to  Pernan^  Orammar,  in  Johm**  Works,  yoL  li  pw  125. 
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Btatesmen;  none  of  the  true  nobility  of  the  land, — ^were  to  be 
found  among  these  spurious  nobles  created  by  Gleoige  III.  Not 
were  the  material  interests  of  the  country  better  represented  in 
this  strange  composition.  Among  the  most  important  men  in 
England,  those  engaged  in  banking  and  commerce  held  a  high 

Slace  :  since  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  their  influence 
ad  rapidly  increased;  while  their  intelligence,  their  clear,  me- 
thodicfid  habits,  and  their  general  knowledge  of  affairs,  made 
them  every  way  superior  to  those  classes  from  whom  the  upper 
house  was  now  recruited.  But  in  the  reign  of  George  III.  clauns 
of  this  sort  were  little  heeded;  and  we  are  assured  by  Burke, 
whose  authority  on  such  a  subject  no  one  will  dispute,  that  there 
never  had  been  a  time  in  which  so  few  persons  connected  with 
commerce  were  raised  to  the  peerage.'" 

It  would  be  endless  to  collect  all  the  symptoms  which  mark 
the  political  degeneracy  of  England  during  thu  period;  a  degen- 
eracy the  more  striking,  because  it  was  opposed  to  the  spirit  of 
the  time,  and  because  it  took  place  in  spite  of  a  great  progress, 
both  social  and  intellectual  How  that  progress  eventually 
stopped  the  political  reaction,  and  even  forced  it  to  retrace  its 
own  steps,  will  appear  in  another  part  of  this  work;  but  there  is 
one  circumstance  which  I  cannot  refrain  from  noticing  at  some 
length,  since  it  affords  a  most  interesting  illustration  of  the  ten- 
dency of  public  affairs,  while  at  the  same  time  it  exhibits  the 
character  of  one  of  the  greatest  men,  and.  Bacon  alone  excepted, 
the  greatest  thinker,  who  has  ever  devoted  himself  to  the  prac- 
tice of  English  politics. 

The  slightest  sketch  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  would  indeed 
be  nuserably  imperfect,  if  it  were  to  omit  the  name  of  Edmund 
Burke.  The  studies  of  this  extraordinary  man  not  only  covered 
the  whole  field  of  political  inquiry,'"  but  extended  to  an  immense 
variety  of  subjects,  which,  though  apparently  unconnected  with 
politics,  do  in  reality  bear  upon  them  as  important  adjuncts; 
since,  to  a  philosophic  mind,  every  branch  of  knowledge  lights 
up  even  those  that  seem  most  remote  from  it.  The  eulc^y 
passed  upon  him  by  one  who  was  no  mean  judge  of  men,'«*  might 

^  In  his  ThcHghts  on  French  Affavn^  written  in  1791,  he  says,  **  At  no  period 
in  the  history  of  England  have  so  few  peers  been  taken  out  of  trade,  or  from  fami- 
lies newly  created  by  commerce/'  Bttrke^$  Woris,  vol.  i.  p.  666.  Indeed,  accord- 
ing to  Sir  Nathaniel  Wraxall  {Potthununu  Memoirs,  toL  i.  pp.  66, 67,  Lond.  1886X 
the  only  instance  when  George  IIL  broke  this  rule  was  when  Smith  the  banker  was 
made  Lord  Carrington.  Wraxall  is  an  indifferent  authority,  and  there  may  be  other 
cases ;  but  they  were  certainly  very  few,  and  I  cannot  call  any  to  mind. 

"^  Nicholls,  who  knew  him,  says,  **  The  political  knowledge  of  Mr.  Burke  might 
be  considered  almost  as  an  encyclopsedia ;  every  man  who  approached  him  received 
instruction  from  his  stores.'*    NicholW$  AeeoUections,  vol.  i.  p.  20. 

*"  *^  The  excursions  of  his  genius  are  immense.    His  imperial  fimoy  has  Idd  all 
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be  justified,  and  more  than  justified^  by  passages  fix)m  his  works, 
as  well  as  by  the  opinions  of  the  most  eminent  of  his  contem- 
poraries.*" Thus  it  is,  that  while  his  insight  into  the  philosophy 
of  jurisprudence  has  gained  the  applause  of  lawyers,'"  his  ac- 
quaintance with  the  whole  range  and  theory  of  the  fine  arts  has 
won  the  admiration  of  artists;*"  a  striking  combination  of  two 
pursuits,  often,  though  erroneously,  held  to  be  incompatible  with 
each  other.  At  the  same  time,  and  notwithstanding  the  occu- 
pations of  political  life,  we  know,  on  good  authority,  that  he  had 
paid  great  attention  to  the  history  and  filiation  of  languages;'®" 
a  vast  subject,  which  within  the  last  thirty  years  has  become  an 
important  resource  for  the  study  of  the  human  mind,  but  the 
very  idea  of  which  had,  in  its  large  sense,  only  begun  to  dawn 
upon  a  few  solitary  thinkers.  And,  what  is  even  more  remark- 
able, when  Adam  Smith  came  to  London  full  of  those  discoveries 
which  have  immortalized  his  name,  he  found  to  his  amazement 
that  Burke  had  anticipated  conclusions  the  maturing  of  which 
cost  Smith  himself  many  years  of  anxious  and  unremitting  la- 
bour.'" 

nature  under  tribute,  and  has  collected  riches  from  every  scene  of  the  creation,  and 
every  walk  of  art."  WorJcB  of  Robert  Hall,  London,  1846,  p.  1«6.  So  too  WUber- 
force  says  of  him,  **  He  had  come  late  into  Parliament,  and  had  had  time  to  lay  in 
vast  stores  of  knowledge.  The  field  from  which  he  drew  his  illustrations  was  niag* 
nificent.  Like  the  fabled  object  of  the  fairy's  favours,  whenever  he  opened  his  mouu 
pearls  and  diamonds  dropped  from  him."    Life  of  WUberforee,  vol.  i.  p.  159. 

"*  Lord  Thurlow  is  said  to  have  declared,  what  I  suppose  is  now  the  general 
opinion  of  competent  judges,  that  the  fame  of  Burke  would  survive  that  of  Pitt  and 
Fox.  Butler'a  JHeminiteeneeiy  vol.  i.  p.  169.  But  the  noblest  eulogy  on  Burke  was 
pronounced  by  a  man  far  greater  than  Thurlow.  In  1790,  Fox  stated  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  **that  if  he  were  to  put  all  the  political  information  which  he  had 
learnt  from  books,  all  which  he  had  gained  from  science,  and  all  which  anv  knowl- 
edge of  the  world  and  its  affiibs  had  taught  him,  into  one  scale,  and  the  unprove- 
ment  which  he  had  derived  from  his  right  hon.  friend's  instruction  and  conversation 
were  placed  in  the  other,  he  should  be  at  a  loss  to  decide  to  which  to  give  the  pref- 
erence."   Pari  JBigt.  vol.  xxviii.  p.  868. 

*"  Lord  Campbell  {Livea  of  the  CfMef-Juatieea,  vol.  ii.  p.  448)  says,  "Burke,  a 
philosophic  statesman,  deeply  imbued  with  the  scientific  principles  of  jurisprudence." 
Bee  also,  on  his  knowledge  of  law,  Butler'e  Beminisceneee,  vol.  i.  p.  181 ;  and  Bis- 
§eC»  Life  of  Burke,  vol.  i.  p.  230. 

<M  Barry,  in  his  celebrated  Letter  to  the  Dilettanti  Society,  regrets  that  Burke 
should  have  been  diverted  from  the  study  of  the  fine  arts  into  the  pursuit  of  politics, 
because  he  had  one  of  those  "  minds  of  an  admirable  expansion  and  catholicity,  so 
as  to  embrace  the  whole  concerns  of  art,  ancient  as  well  as  modem,  domestic  as  well 
as  foreign."  Barry' e  Wbrke,  vol.  ii.  p.  688,  4to,  1809.  In  the  Annwd  Register  for 
1798,  p.  829,  2d  edit,  it  is  stated,  that  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  '*  deemed  Burke  the 
best  judge  of  pictures  that  he  ever  knew."  See  further  Works  of  Sir  J.  Reynolds, 
Lond.  1846,  vol  i.  p.  185 ;  and  Bisset'a  Life  of  Burke,  vol.  ii.  p.  257.  A  somewhat 
curious  conversation  between  Burke  and  Reynolds,  on  a  point  of  art,  is  preserved  in 
HoUroft'e  Memoir b,  vol.  ii.  pp.  276,  277. 

"•  See  a  letter  from  Winstanley,  the  Camden  Professor  of  Ancient  History,  in 
Biesefe  Life  of  Burke,  vol.  ii.  pp.  890,  891,  and  in  Frior^e  Life  of  Burke,  p.  427. 
Winstanley  wntes,  "  It  would  have  been  exceedingly  difficult  to  have  met  with  a  per- 
son who  knew  more  of  the  philosophy,  the  history,  and  filiation  of  languages,  or  oi 
the  principles  of  etymological  deduction,  than  Mr.  Burke." 

**  Adam  Smith  told  Burke,  "after  they  had  convened  on  subjects  of  political 
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To  these  great  inquiries^  which  touch  the  basis  of  social  phi- 
losophy^ Burke  added  a  considerable  acquaintance  with  physical 
science,  and  even  with  the  practice  and  routine  of  mechanical 
trades.  All  this  was  so  digested  and  worked  into  his  mind,  that  it 
was  ready  on  every  occasion;  not,  like  the  knowledge  of  ordinary 
politicians,  broken  and  wasted  in  fiagments,  but  blended  into  a 
complete  whole,  fused  by  a  genius  that  gave  life  even  to  the 
dullest  pursuits.  This,  indeed,  was  the  characteristic  of  Burke, 
that  in  his  hands  nothmg  was  barren.  Such  was  the  strength 
and  exuberance  of  his  intellect,  that  it  bore  fruit  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  could  confer  dignity  upon  the  meanest  subjects,  by 
showing  their  connexion  with  general  principles,  and  the  part 
they  have  to  play  in  the  great  scheme  of  human  affairs. 

But  what  has  always  appeared  to  me  still  more  remarkable 
in  the  character  of  Burke,  is  the  singular  sobriety  with  which  he 
employed  his  extraordinary  acquirements.  During  the  best  part 
of  his  life,  his  political  principles,  so  far  from  being  speculative, 
were  altogether  practical  This  is  particularly  striking,  because 
he  had  every  temptation  to  adopt  an  opposite  course.  He  pos- 
sessed materials  for  generalization  far  more  ample  than  any  politi- 
cian of  his  time,  and  he  had  a  mind  eminently  prone  to  take  large 
views.  On  many  occasions,  and  indeed  whenever  an  opportunity 
occurred,  he  showed  his  capacity  as  an  or^;inal  and  speculative 
thinker.  But  the  moment  he  set  forth  on  political  ground,  he 
changed  his  method.  In  questions  connected  with  the  accumu- 
lation and  distribution  of  wealth,  he  saw  that  it  was  possible, 
by  proceeding  from  a  few  simple  principles,  to  construct  a  de- 
ductive science  available  for  the  commercial  and  financial  inter- 
ests of  the  country.  Further  than  this  he  refiised  to  advance, 
because  he  knew  that,  with  this  single  exception,  every  depart- 
ment of  politics  was  purely  empirical,  and  was  likely  long  to  re- 
main so.  Hence  it  was,  that  he  recognized  in  all  its  bearings 
that  great  doctrine,  which  even  in  our  own  days  is  too  often  for- 
gotten, that  the  aim  of  the  legislator  should  be,  not  truth,  but 
expediency.  Looking  at  the  actual  state  of  knowledge,  he  was 
forced  to  admit,  that  all  political  principles  have  been  raised  by 
hasty  induction  from  limited  fiicts;  and  that,  therefore,  it  is  the 
part  of  a  wise  man,  when  he  adds  to  the  facts,  to  revise  the  in- 
duction, and,  instead  of  sacrificing  practice  to  principles,  modify 
the  principles  that  he  may  change  the  practice.  Or,  to  put  this 
in  another  way,  he  lays  it  down  that  political  principles  are  at 

economy,  that  he  was  the  only  man  who,  without  communicadon,  thought  on  these 
toiucs  exactly  as  he  did."  £1999^$  Life  of  Burke,  vol.  ii  p.  i29 ;  and  see  Priar'e  lAfe 
pfBwrke^  p.  58 ;  and  on  his  knowledge  of  political  economy,  BroughamU  Sketekee  4>f 
BtaUtmen,  voL  i.  p.  205. 
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best  bat  the  product  of  human  reason ;  wh3e  political  practice 
has  to  do  with  human  nature  and  human  pasBions,  of  which 
reason  forms  but  a  part;^"  and  that,  on  this  account,  the  proper 
business  of  a  statesman  is,  to  contrive  the  means  by  which  cer- 
tain ends  may  be  effSected,  leaving  it  to  the  ceneral  voice  of  the 
country  to  determine  what  those  ends  shdl  be,  and  shaping  his 
own  conduct,  not  according  to  his  own  principles,  but  according 
to  the  wishes  of  the  people  for  whom  he  legislates,  and  whom  he 
is  bound  to  obey.*'" 

It  is  these  views,  and  the  extraordinary  ability  with  which 
they  were  advocated,  which  make  the  appearance  of  Burke  a 
memorable  epoch  in  our  political  history.'^*    We  had,  no  doubt, 

**>  **  Politics  ought  to  be  adjusted,  not  to  human  reasonings,  but  to  human  nature ; 
of  which  the  reason  is  but  a  part,  and  by  no  means  the  greatest  part"  Obtervaiunu 
onalaie  State  of  tha  Natwn,  in  BurMe  ITarJbf,  toL  L  p.  118.  Hence  the  distinction 
he  had  constantly  in  view  between  the  generalizations  of  philosophy,  which  ought 
to  be  impregnable,  and  those  of  politics,  which  must  be  fluctuating ;  and  hence  in 
his  noble  work,  Tkonghte  on  the  Cauee  of  the  present  ZHeeontente^  he  says  (vol.  i.  p. 
186),  **No  lines  can  be  laid  down  for  cItU  or  political  wisdom.  They  are  a  matter 
incapable  of  exact  definition."  See  also  p.  151,  on  which  he  grounds  his  defence  of 
the  spirit  of  party ;  it  being  evident,  that  if  truth  were  the  prune  object  of  the  polit- 
ical iriy  the  idea  of  party,  as  such,  would  be  indefensible.  Compare  with  this  the 
diiference  between  **la  v^rit^  en  sol"  and  **la  y6rlt6  sociale,"  as  expounded  by  H. 
Key  in  his  Science  BoeiaU,  vol  il  p.  822,  Paris,  1842. 

*"  In  1780  he  plainly  told  the  House  of  Commons  that  "  the  people  are  the  mas- 
ters. They  have  only  to  express  their  wants  at  large  and  in  gross.  We  are  the  ex- 
pert artists;  we  are  the  skiLTul  workmen,  to  shape  their  desires  into  perfect. form, 
and  to  fit  the  utensil  to  the  use.  They  are  the  sufferers,  they  tell  the  symptoms  of 
the  complaint ;  but  we  know  the  exact  seat  of  the  disease,  and  how  to  apply  the 
remedy  according  to  the  rules  of  art.  How  shocking  would  it  be  to  see  us  penrert 
our  skill  into  a  sinister  and  servile  dexterity,  for  the  purpose  of  evading  our  duty,  and 
defraudinff  our  employere^  who  are  our  natural  lordtf  of  the  object  of  their  just  ex- 
pectations! **  Bwrke'e  Worke,  vol.  i.  p.  264.  In  1777,  in  his  letter  to  the  Bheriffe 
of  Brietolj  ( Worke,  vol.  i.  p.  216),  **In  effect,  to  follow,  not  to  force,  the  public  m- 
clination ;  to  give  a  direction,  a  form,  a  technical  dress,  and  a  specific  sanction,  to 
the  general  sense  of  the  communitv, — ^is  the  true  end  of  legislature."  InhisZrf- 
teronthe  Duration  of  Parliament  (vol.  ii.  p.  480),  "  It  would  be  dreadfbl,  indeed^ 
if  there  was  any  power  in  the  nation  capable  of  resisting  its  unanimous  desire,  or 
even  the  desire  of  any  very  great  and  decided  majority  of  the  people.  The  people 
may  be  deceived  in  their  choice  of  an  object.  But  I  can  ecareely  conceive  an^  choice 
they  can  make  to  be  eo  very  mieehiewnu,  ae  the  existence  of  any  human  force  capable 
of  resitting  it,^  So,  too,  he  says  (vol.  i.  pp.  126,  214),  that  when  government  and 
the  people  differ,  government  is  generally  in  the  wrong:  compare  pp.  217,  218, 276, 
vol.  iL  p.  440.  And  to  give  only  one  more  mstance,  but  a  very  decisive  one,  he,  in 
1772,  when  speaking  on  a  Bill  respecting  Uie  Importation  and  Exportation  of  Com, 
Bidd,  **  On  this  occasion  I  give  way  to  the  present  BUI,  not  because  I  approve  of  the 
measure  in  itself,  but  because  I  think  it  prudent  to  yield  to  the  spirit  of  the  times. 
The  people  wiU  have  it  so;  and  it  is  not  for  their  representatives  to  say  nay.  I  can- 
not, nowever,  help  entering  my  protest  against  the  general  principles  of  policy  on 
which  it  is  supported,  because  I  think  them  extremely  dangerous."    Fori,  Hist*  vol. 

^  The  effect  which  Burke^s  profound  views  produced  hi  the  House  of  Commons^ 
where,  however,  few  men  were  able  to  understand  them  In  their  ftiU  extent,  is  de» 
scribed  by  Br.  Hay,  who  was  present  at  one  of  his  great  speeches;  which,  he  sayt, 
^'seemed  a  kind  of  new  political  philosophy."  Burkes  Correspond,  vol.  i.  p.  lOSi 
Compare  a  letter  from  Lee,  written  in  the  same  year,  1766,  in  fhrster's  Life  of 
Ooldsmith,  vol.  ii.  pp.  88,  89;  said  in  Bunbur^s  Correspond,  of  JSTiMMMr,  p.  468. 
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other  Btatesmen  before  him,  who  denied  the  Talidiiy  of  general 
principles  in  politics;  but  their  denial  was  only  the  happy  gness 
of  ignorance,  and  they  rejected  theories  which  they  had  never 
taken  the  pains  to  study.  Burke  rejected  them  because  he  knew 
them.  It  was  his  rare  merit  that,  notwithstanding  every  induce- 
ment to  rely  upon  his  own  generalizations,  he  resisted  the  temp- 
tation; that,  though  rich  in  all  the  varieties  of  political  knowledge, 
he  made  his  opinions  subservient  to  the  march  of  events;  that 
he  recognized  as  the  object  of  government,  not  the  preservation 
of  particular  institutions,  nor  the  propagation  of  particular  te- 
nets, but  the  happiness  of  the  people  at  laige;  and,  above  all, 
that  he  insisted  upon  an  obedience  to  the  popular  wishes,  which 
no  statesman  before  him  had  paid,  and  which  too  many  states- 
men since  him  have  forgotten.  Our  country,  indeed,  is  still  full 
of  those  vtilgar  politicians,  against  whom  Burke  raised  his  voice ; 
feeble  and  shallow  men,  who,  having  spent  their  little  force  in 
resisting  the  progress  of  reform,  find  themselves  at  length  com- 
pelled to  3rield;  and  then,  so  soon  as  they  have  exhausted  the 
artifices  of  their  petty  schemes,  and,  by  their  tardy  and  ungrace- 
ful concessions,  have  sown  the  seed  of  future  disalEFection,  they 
turn  upon  the  age  by  which  they  have  been  baffled;  they  mourn 
over  the  degeneracy  of  mankind;  they  lament  the  decay  of  pub- 
lic spirit;  and  they  weep  for  the  fate  of  a  people,  who  have  been 
so  regardless  of  the  wisdom  of  their  ancestors,  as  to  tamper  with 
a  constitution  already  hoary  with  the  prescription  of  centuries. 

Those  who  have  studied  the  reign  of  Gteorge  III.  will  easily 
understand  the  immense  advantage  of  having  a  man  like  Burke 
to  oppose  these  miserable  delusions;  delusions  which  have  been 
&tal  to  many  countries,  and  have  more  than  once  almost  ruined 
our  own."*  They  will  also  understand  that,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  king,  this  great  statesman  was,  at  best,  but  an  eloquent  de- 
claimer,'  to  be  classed  in  the  same  category  with  Fox  and  Chat- 
ham; all  three  ingenious  men,  but  unsafe,  unsteady,  quite  un- 
fit for  weighty  concerns,  and  by  no  means  calculated  for  so 
exalted  an  honour  as  admission  into  the  royal  councils.  In 
point  of  fact,  during  the  thirty  years  Burke  was  engaged  in  pub- 

■  **  Burke  was  neyer  weary  of  attacking  the  common  argument,  that,  because  a 
country  has  long  flourished  under  some  particular  custom,  therefore  the  custom  must 
be  good.  See  an  admirable  instance  of  this  in  his  speech^  on  the  power  of  the  at- 
torney-general to  file  informations  ex  officio  ;  where  he  likens  such  reasoners  to  the 
father  of  Scriblerus,  who  "  venerated  the  rust  and  canker  which  exalted  a  brazen  pot- 
lid  into  the  shield  of  a  hero/'  He  adds :  '*  But,  sir,  we  are  told,  that  the  time  dar- 
ing which  this  power  existed,  is  the  time  during  which  monarchy  most  flourished : 
and  what,  then,  can  no  two  things  subsist  together  but  as  cause  and  effect?  Hay  not 
a  man  have  enjoyed  better  health  during  the  time  that  he  walked  with  an  oaken 
stick,  than  afterwards,  when  he  changed  it  for  a  cane,  without  suppodng,  like  the 
Druids,  that  there  are  occult  virtues  in  oak,  and  that  the  stick  and  Uie  health  were 
cause  and  effect?''    Pari.  Eiat,  vol.  zvi.  pp.  1190, 1191. 
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lie  life,  he  never  once  held  an  office  in  the  cabinet;***  and  the 
only  occasions  on  which  he  occnpied  even  a  subordinate  post, 
were  in  those  very  short  intervals  when  the  fluctuations  of  poli- 
tics compelled  the  appointment  of  a  liberal  ministry. 

Indeed,  the  part  taken  by  Burke  in  public  affairs  must  have 
been  very  galling  to  a  king  who  thought  every  thing  good  that 
was  old,  and  every  thing  right  that  was  established."*  For,  so 
far  was  this  remarkable  man  in  advance  of  his  contemporaries, 
that  there  are  few  of  the  great  measures  of  the  present  genera- 
tion which  he  did  not  anticipate  and  zealously  defend.  Not  only 
did  he  attack  the  absurd  laws  against  forestalling  and  regrat- 
ing,«"  but,  by  advocating  the  freedom  of  trade,  he  struck  at  the 
root  of  ail  similar  prohibitioios.*"  He  supported  those  just 
claims  of  the  Catholics,"*  which,  during  his  Ufetime,  were  obsti- 
nately reiused;  but  which  were  conceded,  many  years  after  his 
death,  as  the  only  means  of  preserving  the  integrity  of  the  em- 
pire: He  supported  the  petition  of  the  Dissenters,  that  they 
might  be  relieved  from  the  restrictions  to  which,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Church  of  England,  they  were  subjected.*"  Into  other 
departments  of  politics  he  carried  the  same  spirit.  He  opposed 
the  cruel  laws  against  insolvents,*"  by  which,  in  the  time  of 
Geoi^e  III.,  our  statute-book  was  still  de&ccd;  and  he  vainly 

^  This,  as  Mr.  Cooke  truly  saye,  is  an  iiutance  of  aristocratic  prejadice ;  bat  it  is 
certain  that  a  hint  from  George  in.  woald  have  remedied  the  shameful  neglect. 
Cooke'B  Hitt.  of  Party,  Tol.  iiL  pp.  277,  278. 

"^  It  is  easy  to  imagine  how  George  III.  must  have  been  offended  b}r  such  senti- 
ments as  these :"  I  am  not  of  the  opimon  of  those  gentlemen  who  are  against  disturb- 
ing the  public  repose ;  I  like  a  clamour  whenever  there  is  an  abuse.  The  fire-bell  at 
midnight  disturbs  your  sleep,  but  it  keeps  you  from  being  burnt  in  your  bed.  The 
hue  and  cry  alarms  the  county,  but  preserves  all. the  property  of  the  province." 
Burke's  speech  on  Prosecutions  for  Libels,  in  1771,  in  Ptarl,  Hut  vol  xviL  p.  64. 

^''  He  moved  their  repeal  Pari,  Hut,  vol  xzvi  p.  1169.  Even  Lord  Chatham 
issued,  in  1766,  a  proclamation  against  forestaUers  and  regraters,  very  much  to  the 
admiration  of  Lord  Mahon,-  who  says,  **  Lord  Chatham  acted  with  characteristic  en* 
ergy.''  MahorC%  Hitt.  of  England^  vol  v.  p.  166.  More  than  thirty  years  later, 
and  after  Burke's  death,  Lord  Kenyou,  then  chief-justice,  eulogized  these  prepos- 
terous laws.  Hollandi  Mem.  of  the  Whig  Party,  voU  i.  p.  167.  Compare  AMphmU 
Hitt,  of  Qeorgt  III,  vol  vil.  p.  406 ;  and  CoekbunCM  MeinoriaU  of  hU  Time,  £dinb. 
1866,  p.  78. 

"**  **  That  liberality  in  the  commercial  system,  which^  I  trust,  will  one  day  be 
adopted.''  Burke's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  228.  And,  in  his  letter  to  Burgh  {Ibid,  vol  it  p. 
409),  "  But  that  to  which  I  attached  myself  the  most  particularly,  was  to  fix  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  free  trade  in  all  the  ports  of  these  islands,  as  founded  in  justice,  and  ben- 
eficial to  the  whole ;  but  principally  to  this,  the  seat  of  the  supreme  power." 

"*  PHor'elAfe  of  Btrrke,  p.  467;  Burke's  Works,  vol  i.  pp.  268-271,  687-661, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  431-447.  He  refutes  (vol.  i.  p.  648)  the  notion  that  the  coronation-oath 
was  intended  to  bind  the  crown  in  its  legislative  capacity.  Compare  Mem,  of  Maek* 
iniosh,  vol.  i.  pp.  170,  171,  with  Butler's  JUminiseences,  vol.  i.  p.  184. 

**  Pari,  Hist.  vol.  xviL  pp.  486,  486,  vol.  xx.  p.  806.  See  also  BurkeU  Coma* 
pondenee,  vol  il.  pp.  17,  18 ;  and  Prion's  Life  of  Burke,  p.  148. 

**'  Burke's  Works,  vol  i.  pp.  261,  262,  part  of  his  speech  at  Bristol 
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attempted  to  soften  the  penal  code/"*  the  increasing  Beverity  of 
which  was  one  d  the  wont  features  of  that  bad  reign.'"*  He 
wished  to  abolish  the  old  plan  of  enlisting  soldiers  fcr  life;'"*  a 
barbarous  and  impolitic  practice,  as  the  En^hl^islatnre  began 
to  perceive  several  years  later.'"'  He  attacked  the  slave-tiade;'"* 
which,  being  an  ancient  usage,  the  king  wished  to  preserve,  as 
part  of  the  British  constitution,'"^  He  refuted,'"'  but,  owing  to 
the  prejudices  of  the  age,  was  unable  to  subvert,  the  dangerous 
power  exercised  by  the  judges,  who,  in  criminal  prosecutions  for 
Ubel,  confined  the  jury  to  the  mere  question  of  publication;  thus 
taking  the  real  issue  into  their  own  hands,  and  making  them- 
selves the  arbiters  of  the  &te  of  those  who  were  so  unfortunate 
as  to  be  placed  at  their  bar.'"'  And,  what  many  will  think  not 
the  least  of  his  merits,  he  was  the  first  in  that  long  line  of  finan- 
cial refi)rmers,  to  whom  we  are  deeply  indebted.""  Notwifli- 
standing  the  difficulties  thrown  in  his  way,  he  carried  through 
parliament  a  series  of  bills,  by  which  several  useless  places  were 

""*  Primes  lAfe  of  JBurJeSf  p.  817.  See  also  his  admirable  remarks,  in  Work*,  toL 
ii.  p.  417 ;  and  his  speech,  in  ParL  SUt,  vol.  x±viii.  p.  146. 

*"'  On  this  increasing  cruelty  of  the  English  laws,  compare  Parr'i  Works^  toL 
It.  pp.  150,  269^  with  Pari  But  voL  zjdl  p.  271,  vol.  uiv.  p.  1222,  vol  xxvi.  p. 
1057,  Tol.  zxviii.  p.  148 ;  and,  in  regard  to  the  execution  of  them,  see  lAfe  o/JUm^ 
t%,  by  BxvMdfy  Tol.  i.  p.  65 ;  and  Aliwri*  Sut,  of  Furope^  vol  Ix.  p.  620. 

*^  In  one  short  speech  (Pari.  But.  vol.  xx.  pp.  150,  151),  be  has  almost  ex- 
hausted the  arguments  against  enlistment  for  life. 

^  In  1806,  that  is,  nine  years  after  the  death  of  Burke,  parliament  first  author- 
ized enlistment  for  a  term  of  years.  See  an  account  of  the  debates  in  A  li9on'%  MUL 
of  Europe,  toL  tU.  p.  880-891.  Compare  NiehMt  lUuMrationg  of  the  £iffhtemth 
Ceniury,  vol.  y.  p.  475 ;  and  JSbUancTe  Mom.  of  the  Whig  Party,  vol  a  p.  116. 

"•  Prior'e  Life  of  Burke,  p.  816 ;  ParL  Hist.  toL  xxvii.  p.  502,  vol  xxviii.  pp. 
6V,  96 ;  and  Life  of  Wilbefforee,  voL  i.  pp.  152, 171,  contain  evidence  of  his  anhnoa- 
ity  against  the  dave-trade,  and  a  more  than  scdficfent  answer  to  the  ill-natured,  and, 
what  is  worse,  the  ignorant,  remark  about  Burke^  in  the  Ihike  of  BuekinghtmCe 
Mem.  of  Oeorge  in,  voL  i  p.  850. 

^  On  the  respect  which  George  III.  felt  for  the  slave-trade,  see  note  259  to 
this  chapter.  I  ought  also  have  quoted  the  testimony  of  Lord  Brougham:  '*The 
court  was  decidedly  against  abolition.  George  IIL  uways  regarded  the  question 
with  abhorrence,  as  savouring  of  innovation.^*  BroMgkanCe  Stateemen,  voL  ii.  p.  104^ 
Coinpare  Combers  North  America,  vol  i.  p.  882. 

^  Bwrk^e  Worke,  voL  ii«.  pp.  490-496 ;  Pari  Biet.  vol.  xvii.  pp.  44-55,  a  very 
able  speech,  delivered  in  1771.  Compare  a  letter  to  Dowdeswell,  in  Burke^e  CoirO' 
epond.  vol  1.  pp.  251,  252. 

"*  The  aiguments  of  Burke  anticipated,  by  more  than  twenty  years,  Fox*s  cele- 
brated Libel  JBiU,  which  was  not  passed  till  1792 ;  although,  in  1752,  juries  had  be- 
gun, in  spite  of  Uie  judges,  to  return  general  verdicts  on  the  merits.  See  Can^belTe 
ChanceUcre,  vol  v.  pp.  288,  248,  841-845,  vol.  vi.  p.  210 ;  and  Meyer,  JnedMiotu 
JtidieiaireM,  vol  ii.  pp.  204,  205,  Paris,  1828. 

'^  Mr.  Farr,  in  his  valuable  essay  on  the  statistics  of  the  civil  service  (in  Jour- 
nal of  StaHtt.  Boc.  vol.  xii.  pp.  108-125X  calls  Burke  '*one  of  the  first  and  ablest 
financial  reformers  in  parliunent.*'  p.  104.  The  truth,  however,  is,  that  he  was  not 
only  one  of  the  first,  but  the  first.  He  was  the  first  man  who  laid  before  parliament 
a  general  and  systematic  scheme  for  diminishing  the  expenses  of  government;  and 
his  preliminary  speech  on  that  occasion  is  one  of  the  finest  of  aU  nis  compositions. 
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entirely  abolished^  and,  in  the  single  office  of  paymaster-geneial, 
a  saving  effected  to  the  country  of  25,0007.  a  year.*^^ 

These  things  alone  are  sofficient  to  explain  the  animosity  of  a 
prince,  whose  boast  it  was,  that  he  wonld  bequeath  the  govern* 
ment  to  his  successor  in  the  same  state  as  that  in  which  he  had 
received  it.  There  was,  however,  another  circumstance  by  which 
ihe  loyal  feelings  were  still  farther  wounded.  The  determina- 
tion of  the  king  to  oppress  the  Americans  was  so  notorious, 
that,  when  the  war  actually  broke  out,  it  was  called  '^  the  king's 
war;''  and  those  who  opposed  it  were  r^arded  as  the  personal 
enemies  of  their  sovereign.*^^  In  this,  however,  as  in  fdl  other 
questions,  the  conduct  of  Burke  was  governed,  not  by  traditions 
and  principles,  such  as  George  III.  chBrished,  but  by  large  views 
of  general  expediency.  Burke,  in  forming  his  opinions  respect- 
ing this  disgraceful  contest,  revised  to  be  guided  by  arguments 
xeq)ecting  tiie  right  of  either  party.'^*  He  would  not  enter  into 
any  discussion,  as  to  whether  a  mother-country  has  the  right  to 
tax  her  colonies,  or  whether  the  colonies  have  a  right  to  tax 
themselves*  Such  points  he  left  to  be  mooted  by  those  politi- 
cians who,  pretending  to  be  guided  by  principles,  are,  in  reality, 
subjugated  by  prejucSce."*  For  his  own  part,  he  was  content  to 
compare  the  cost  with  the  gain.  It  was  enough  for  Burke,  that, 
considering  the  power  of  our  American  colonies,  considering  their 
distance  from  us,  and  considering  the  probability  of  their  being 

'"  Pnor'$  -Idfiof  BurkSf  pp.  206,  284.  See  alao,  on  the  retrenchmenta  he 
effected,  Sinclair 9  ma,  of  the  Rm>enue^  toI.  il  pp.  84,  86 ;  Burkes  Carretpond.  vol. 
iiL  p.  14;  ftnd  JBiue^$  Life  of  Burke,  toI.  iL  pp.  67-60. 

^"  In  1778,  Lord  Rockingham  Mud,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  *'  Listead  of  caUing 
the  war.  the  war  of  parliament,  or  of  the  people,  it  was  called  the  king's  war,  his 
majesty^B  faTOurite  war."  Pari,  Siei.  toL  xix.  p.  867.  Compare  Oooke'e  Biei.  of 
Party,  rol.  iii.  p.  286,  with  the  pongent  remarks  in  WalpoUU  Otcrge  III,  toL  It.  p. 
114.  NichoUs  (  ReeolleeHme,  vol  L  p.  86)  says:  **The  war  was  considered  as  the 
war  of  the  king  personally.  Those  who  supported  it  were  called  the  king's  friends ; 
while  those  who  wished  the  country  to  pause,  and  reconsider  the  propriety  of  per- 
severing  in  the  contest,  were  branded  as  disloyal" 

'"  ^*I  am  not  here  going  into  the  distinction  of  rights,  nor  attempting  to  mark 
their  boundaries.  I  do  not  enter  into  these  metaphysical  distinctions ;  I  hate  the 
rery  sound  of  them."  Speech  x>n  American  taxatton  in  1774,  in  Burke^e  Warke, 
vol.  i.  p.  178.  In  1776  (toL  I  p.  192) :  "  But  my  consideration  is  narrow,  confined, 
and  whoUy  limited  to  the  policy  of  the  question."  At  p.  188 :  we  should  act  in  re- 
gard to  America,  not  ^*  according  to  abstraet  ideas  of  right,  by  no  means  according 
to  mere  general  theories  of  government ;  the  resort  to  which  appears  to  me,  in  our 
present  situation,  no  better  than  arrant  trifling."  In  one  of  nis  earliest  political 
pamphlets,  written  in  1769,  he  says,  that  the  arguments  of  the  opponents  of  Amer* 
ica  "  are  concluave ;  condudve  as  to  right ;  but  the  very  reverse  as  to  policy  and 
practice."  vol.  i.  p.  112.  Compare  a  letter,  written  In  1776,  in  BurkeU  CerreepoiuL 
vol.  ii.  p.  12. 

'^  In  1766,  George  m.  writes  to  Lord  BocHngham  (Albemarl^e  Rockingham, 
vol.  L  pp.  271,272):  '*  Talbot  is  as  right  as  I  can  deaiie,  in  the  stamp  act ;  strong 
for  our  declaring  our  right,  but  willing  to  repeal  1"  In  other  words,  willing  to  offend 
the  Americans,  by  a  speculative  assertion  of  an  abstract  right,  but  careftl  to  forego 
the  advantage  which  that  right  might  produce. 
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aided  by  France^  it  was  not  advisable  to  exercise  tbe  power;  and 
it  was,  therefore,  idle  to  talk  of  the  right.  Hence  he  opposed 
the  taxation  of  America,  not  because  it  was  unprecedent^,  but 
because  it  was  inexpedient.  As  a  natural  consequence,  he  like- 
wise opposed  the  Boston-Port  Bill,  and  that  shameM  bill,  to 
forbid  all  intercourse  with  America,  which  was  not  inaptly  called 
the  starvation  plan;  violent  measures,  by  which  the  king  hoped 
to  curb  the  colonies,  and  break  the  spirit  of  those  noble  men, 
whom  he  hated  even  more  than  he  feaied.'^' 

It  is  certainly  no  &int  characteristic  of  those  times,  that  a 
man  like  Burke,  who  dedicated  to  politics  abilities  equal  to  &i 
nobler  things,  should,  during  thirty  years,  have  received  firom  his 
prince  neil^er  favour  nor  reward.  But  George  III.  was  a  king, 
whose  delight  it  was  to  raise  the  humble  and  exalt  the  meek. 
His  reign,  indeed,  was  the  golden  age  of  successful  mediocrity; 
an  age  in  which  little  men  were  favoured,  and  great  men  de- 
pressed; when  Addington  was  cherished  as  a  statesman,  and 
Beattie  pensioned  as  a  philosopher;  and  when,  in  all  the  walks 
of  public  life,  the. first  conditions  of  promotion  were,  to  fawn 
upon  ancient  prejudices,  and  support  established  abuses. 

This  neglect  of  the  most  eminent  of  English  politicians  is 
highly  instructive;  but  the  circumstances  which  followed,  tibou^ 
extremely  painful,  have  a  still  deeper  interest,  and  are  well  worth 
the  attention  of  those  whose  habits  of  mind  lead  them  to  study 
the  intellectual  peculiarities  of  great  men. 

For,  at  this  distance  of  time,  when  his  nearest  relatiouB  are 
no  more,  it  would  be  affectation  to  deny  that  Burke,  during  the 
last  few  years  of  his  life,  fell  into  a  state  of  complete  hallucina- 
tion. When  the  French  Revolution  broke  out,  his  mind,  already 
fidnting  under  the  weight  of  incessant  labour,  could  not  support 
the  contemplation  of  an  event  so  unprecedented,  so  appalling, 
and  threatening  results  of  such  frightul  magnitude.  And,  when 
the  crimes  of  that  great  revolution,  instead  of  diminishing,  con- 
tinued to  increase,  then  it  was  that  the  feelings  of  Burke  finally 
mastered  his  reason ;  the  balance  tottd^ ;  the  proportions  of 
that  gigantic  intellect  were  disturbed.  From  this  moment,  his 
sympathy  with  present  suffering  was  so  intense,  that  he  lost  all 

'^  The  intense  hatred  with  which  Qeorge  III.  regarded  the  Americans,  was  bo 
natural  to  such  a  mind  as  his,  that  one  can  hardly  blame  his  constant  exhibition  of 
it  during  the  time  that  the  struggle  was  actually  impending.  But  what  is  truly  dis- 
graceful is,  that,  after  the  war  was  over,  he  displayed  thu  rancour  on  an  occasion 
when,  of  all  others,  he  was  bound  to  suppress  it.  In  17^6,  Jefferson  and  Adams 
were  in  England  officially,  and,  as  a  matter  of  courtesy  to  the  king,  made  their  ap- 
pearance at  court.  So  regardless,  howeyer,  was  Qeorge  III.  of  the  common  de- 
cencies of  his  station,  that  he  treated  these  eminent  men  witli  marked  incivility, 
although  they  were  then  paying  their  respects  to  him  in  his  own  palace.  See  Tuekm'^ 
Life  of  Jefferson,  toI  1.  p.  220 ;  and  Ment,  ofid  Oinrreepond.  of  Jeffenon,  vol  l  p.  54* 
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memory  of  the  tyramij  by  wbich  the  saffeiings  were  provoked. 
His  mind,  once  bo  steady,  so  little  swayed  by  prejudice  and  pas- 
sion, reeled  under  the  pressure  of  events  which  turned  the  brams 
of  thousands.*"  And  whoever  will  compare  the  spirit  of  his 
latest  works  with  the  dates  of  their  publication,  will  see  how  this 
melancholy  change  was  aggravated  by  that  bitter  bereavement, 
from  which  he  never  rallied,  and  which  alone  was  sufficient  to 
prostrate  the  understanding  of  one  in  whom  the  severity  of  the 
reason  was  so  tempered,  so  nicely  poised,  by  the  warmth  of  the 
affections.  Never,  indeed,  can  there  be  forgotten  those  touching, 
those  exquisite  allusions  to  the  death  of  that  only  son,  who  was 
the  joy  of  his  soul,  and  the  pride  of  his  heart,  and  to  whom  he 
fon<Uy  hoped  to  bequeath  the  inheritance  of  his  imperishable 
name.  Never  can  we  foiget  that  image  of  desolation,  under 
which  the  noble  old  man  figured  his  immeasurable  grief.  ^^  I 
live  in  an  inverted  order.  They  who  ought  to  have  succeeded 
me,  have  gone  before  me.     They  who  should  have  been  to  me  as 

posterity,  are  in  the  place  of  ancestors The  storm  has 

gone  over  me,  and  I  He  like  one  of  those  old  oaks  which  the  late 
hurricane  has  scattered  about  me.  I  am  stripped  of  all  my 
honours ;  I  am  torn  up  by  the  roots,  and  lie  prostrate  on  the 
earth.""^ 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  displaying  a  morbid  curiosity,  to 
attempt  to  raise  the  veil,  and  trace  the  decay  of  so  mighty  a 
mind.^*^  Indeed,  in  all  such  cases,  most  of  the  evidence  per- 
ishes; for  those  who  have  the  best  opportimities  of  witnessing 
the  infirmities  of  a  great  man,  are  not  those  who  most  love  to 
relate  them.  But  it  is  certain,  that  the  change  was  first  clearly 
seen  immediately  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  Bevolu- 

'"  All  great  revolutions  have  a  direct  tendencj  to  increaBe  iDsanity,  as  long  as 
they  lastf  and  probably  for  some  time  afterwards ;  but  in  this,  as  in  other  respects, 
the  French  revolution  stands  alone  in  the  number  of  its  victims.  On  the  horrible, 
but  curious  subject  of  madness,  caused  by  the  excitement  of  the  events  which  oc- 
curred in  France  late  in  the  eighteenth  century,  compare  Priehard  on  Innnity  in  f«- 
IcUion  to  Jurisprudenee^  1842,  p.  90 ;  his  Treatite  on  Insanity^  1886,  pp.  161, 188,  280, 
830 ;  Eaquirolj  Maladies  MentaU$^  vol  I  pp.  48,  68,  64,  66,  211,  447,  vol  ii.  pp. 
193,  726 ;  FeuchiertUhenU  Medical  JPsvehology^  p.  264;  Otory€t^  de  la  Folie,  p.  166; 
Pin^l,  Traite  tur  V Alienation  MentaU,  pp.  30,  108,  109,  177,  178,  186,  207,  216, 
267,  849,  892,  467,  481 ;  Alison's  BisL  ofJEuropej  vol  iii.  p.  112. 

«"  Burke's  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  268. 

*^  The  earliest  unmistakeable  instances  of  those  violent  outbreaks  which  showed 
the  presence  of  disease,  were  in  the  debates  on  the  reeency  bill,  in  February,  1789, 
when  Sir  Richard  Hill,  with  brutal  candour,  hinted  at  Burke^s  madness,  even  in  his 
presence.  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xxvii.  p.  1 249.  Compare  a  letter  from  Sir  William  Younff, 
in  Buckingham's  Mem.  of  George  III.  1868,  vol  ii.  p.  78:  **  Burke  finished  lui 
wild  speech  in  a  manner  next  to  madness."  This  was  in  December,  1788 ;  and,  from 
that  time  until  his  death,  it  became  every  year  more  evident  that  his  intellect  was 
disordered.  See  a  melancholy  description  of  him  in  a  letter,  written  by  Dr.  Currie 
in  1792  (Life  of  Currie,  vol.  ii.  p.  160) ;  and,  above  all,  see  his  own  incoherent  lettari 
in  1796,  in  his  Correspond,  with  LamtneSy  pw  67. 
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ticm;  that  it  was  aggravated  by  the  death  of  his  flan;  and  that 
it  became  piogressiyely  woree  till  death  closed  the  scene.  ^>*  In 
his  Beflediona  on  the  French  Bevolution;  in  his  Remarks  on  the 
Policy  of  the  AUiea;  in  his  Letter  to  EUiot;  in  his  LMer  to  a 
Nolle  Lord;  and  in  his  Letters  on  a  Begidde  Peace,  ve  may 
note  the  consecutive  steps  of  an  increasing,  and  at  length 
an  uncontrollable,  violence.  To  the  single  principle  of  hatred 
of  the  French  Bevolution,  he  sacrificed  his  oldest  associa- 
tions and  his  dearest  friends.  Fox,  as  is  well  known,  always 
looked  up  to  Burke  as  to  a  master,  irom  whose  lips  he  had 
gathered  the  lessons  of  political  wisdom.'*^  Burke,  on  his  side, 
rally  recognized  the  vast  abilities  of  his  friend,  and  loved  him 
for  that  affectionate  disposition,  and  for  those  winning  manners, 
which,  it  has  often  been  said,  none  who  saw  them  cotdd  ever  re- 
sist. But  now,  without  the  slightest  pretence  of  a  personal 
quarrel,  this  long  intimacy'^'  was  rudely  severed.  Because  Fox 
would  not  abandon  that  bve  of  popular  liberty  which  they  had 
long  cherished  in  common,  Burke,  publicly  and  in  his  place  in 
parhament,  declared  that  their  friendship  was  at  an  end;  ion 
that  he  would  never  more  hold  communion  with  a  man  who  lent 
his  support  to  the  French  people.'^*  At  the  same  time,  and  in- 
deed the  very  evening  on  which  this  occurred,  Burke,  who  had 
hitherto  been  remarkable  for  the  courtesy  of  his  manners,'*' 
deliberately  insulted  another  of  his  friends,  who  was  taking  Mm 
home  in  hb  carriage;  and,  in  a  state  of  frantic  excitement,  in- 
sisted on  being  immediately  set  down,  in  the  middle  of  the  nighty 
in  a  pouring  rain,  because  he  could  not,  he  said,  remain  seated 
by  a  "  friend  to  the  revolutionary  doctrines  of  the  French.""* 

Nor  is  it  true,  as  some  have  supposed,  that  this  mania  of 
hostility  was  solely  directed  against  the  criminal  part  of  the 

'^  His  son  died  in  August,  1794  {Btsrhe^B  Ocrrupond,  toL  iv.  p.  224^ ;  and  his 
most  violent  works  were  written  between  that  period  and  his  own  deatn,  in  Jolj, 
1797. 

^  **  This  disciple,  as  he  was  proud  to  aclniowledge  himself.**  BroiughanCt  Siate^- 
msn^  ToL  i.  p.  218.  In  1791,  Fox  said,  that  Burke  *'  had  taught  him  erery  thing  he 
knew  in  politics.**  Pari  Sitt.  vol.  zxix.  p.  879.  See  also  Adolphft9'8  Hist.  <^ 
Oecrge  IIL  toI.  iv.  pp.  472,  610;  and  a  letter  from  Fox  to  Parr,  in  Pan^M  WorJa^ 
voL  vii.  p.  287. 

"'  It  had  begun  in  1766,  when  Fox  was  onlj  seventeen.  RutUlVt  Mem,  ofFox^ 
vol.  i.  p.  26. 

*"  On  this  painM  rupture,  compare  with  the  Parliamentary  History^  EbllantTB 
Mem,  of  the  Whig  Party,  voL  i.  pp.  10, 11 ;  Prior's  Ufe  of  Burke,  pp.  875-879 ; 
Tomline^e  Life  of  Pitt,  vol.  iL  pp.  885-895.  The  complete  change  in  Burke*s  feelings 
towards  his  old  friend  also  appears  in  a  very  intemperate  letter,  written  to  Dr.  Lao* 
renoe  in  1797.  Burke's  Correspond,  toith  Laurence,  p.  152.  Compare  Parr's  WorkB^ 
ToL  iv.  pp.  67-80,  84-90,  109. 

"*  Which  used  to  be  contrasted  with  the  bluntness  of  Johnson ;  these  eminent 
men  being  the  two  best  talkers  of  their  time.  See  Bisset's  Life  of  Burke,  voL  i. 
p.  127. 

"*  Hoger^e  Inirodue.  to  Burkes  Works,  p.  xliv. ;  Prior^s  Life  of  Bmrke,  p.  884. 
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French  people.  It  would  be  difficult,  in  that  or  in  any  other 
age,  to  find  two  men  of  more  active,  or  indeed  enthusiastic  be- 
nevolence, than  Condorcet  and  La  Fayette.  Besides  this,  Con- 
dorcet  was  one  of  the  most  profound  thinkers  of  his  time,  and 
will  be  remembered  as  long  as  genius  is  honoured  among  us.**^ 
La  Fayette  was  no  doubt  inferior  to  Condorcet  in  point  of  abili- 
ty; but  he  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Washington,  on  whose 
conduct  he  modelled  his  own,"*  and  by  whose  side  he  had  fought 
for  the  liberties  of  America:  his  integrity  was,  and  still  is,  un- 
sullied; and  his  character  had  a  chivalrous  and  noble  turn, 
which  Burke,  in  his  better  days,  would  have  been  the  first  to 
admire."^^  Both,  however,  were  natives  of  that  hated  country 
whose  liberties  they  vainly  attempted  to  achieve.  On  this  ac- 
count, Burke  declared  Condorcet  to  be  guilty  of  "impious 
sophistry;"-'"®  to  be  a  "  fanatic  atheist,  and  furious  democratic 
republican;""'  and  to  be  capable  of  "  the  lowest,  as  well  as  the 
highest  and  most  determined  villaniea^'^^'  As  to  La  Fayette, 
when  an  attempt  was  made  to  mitigate  the  cruel  treatment  he 
was  receiving  fix)m  the  Prussian  government,  Burke  not  only 
opposed  the  motion  made  for  that  purpose  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, but  took  the  opportunity  of  grossly  insulting  the  unfortu- 
nate captive,  who  was  then  languishing  in  a  dungeon.*''     Bo 

"*  There  is  an  interestiDg  account  of  the  melancholy  death  of  thu  remarkable 
man,  in  Latnariifie,  Hist,  des  OirondinSy  vol.  yiii  pp.  76-80 ;  and  a  contemporary  rela- 
tion in  Mu98et'Paihayy  Vie  de  Eoueteau,  toI.  ii.  pp.  42-i7. 

""  This  i4  the  honourable  testimony  of  a  political  opponent ;  who  says,  that  after 
the  dissolution  of  the  Assembly  "  La  Fayette  se  conforma  k  la  conduite  de  Wash- 
ington, qu^il  avait  pris  pour  module.**  Cassagiuxe^  Revolution  J^angaUe^  toL  iii.  pp. 
870,  871.  Compare  the  grudging  admission  of  his  enemy  Bouill^,  Mem.  de  SouUUt 
ToL  L  p.  125;  and  for  proofs  of  the  affectionate  intimacy  between  Washington  and 
La  Fayette,  see  Mem.  de  LafayeUe^  vol.  L  pp.  16,  21,  29, 44,  65, 88, 92,  111,  165, 197, 
204,  895,  ToL  U.  p.  128. 

*"  The  Duke  of  Bedford,  no  bad  judge  of  character,  said  in  1794,  that  La  Fay- 
ette*8  '*  whole  life  was  an  illustration  of  truth,  disinterestedness,  and  honour."  Fori, 
met.  vol.  zzxi.  p.  664.  So,  too,  the  continuator  of  Sismondi  {Hist,  des  J^^an^ais,  vol. 
zzx.  p.  855),  ^*  La  Fayette,  le  cheyalier  de  la  liberty  d^Am^riqne  ["  and  Lamartine 
{Hist,  des  Girondins^  vol.  iiL  p.  200^  **  Martyr  de  la  liberty  api^  en  avoir  4t6  le 
h^ros."  64gur,  who  was  intimately  acquainted  with  him,  gives  some  account  of  his 
noble  character,  as  it  appeared  when  he  was  a  boy  of  nineteen.  Mem.  de  Sigur^  vol. 
1.  pp.  106,  107.  Fortv  years  later,  Lady  Morgan  met  him  in  France ;  and  what  she 
relates  shows  how  little  he  had  changed,  and  how  simple  his  tastes  and  the  habits  of 
his  mind  still  were.  MorgatCs  France^  vol.  ii.  pp.  285-812.  Other  notices,  from  per- 
sonal knowledge,  will  be  found  in  Life  of  Jtoscoey  vol.  ii.  p.  178 ;  and  in  Trotter's 
Mem.  of  Foxj  pp.  819  seq. 

*"  "  The  impious  sophistry  of  Condorcet."  Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord^  in  Bwrhe^s 
Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  278. 

"•  Thoughts  on  French  Affairs,  In  Burke's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  574. 

***  **  Condorcet  (though  no  marquis,  as  he  styled  himself  before  the  Revolution) 
is  a  man  of  another  sort  of  birth,  fashion,  and  occupation  from  Brissot;  but  in  every 
principle  and  every  disposition,  to  the  lowest  as  well  as  the  highest  and  most  deter- 
mined villanies,  fully  his  equal"  TTioughts  on  French  Affairs,  in  Burke's  Works,  vol 
i.  p.  579. 

"'  "  Groaning  under  the  most  oppressive  cruelty  m  the  dungeons  of  Magdeburg." 
VOL.  I.— 22 
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dead  had  lie  become  on  this  subject,  even  to  the  common  in- 
stincts of  our  nature,  that,  in  his  place  in  parliament,  he  could 
find  no  better  way  of  speaking  of  this  injured  and  high-souled 
man,  than  by  calling  him  a  niman:  ^^  I  would  not,''  says  Burke, 
^^  I  would  not  debase  my  humanity  by  supporting  an  application 
in  behalf  of  such  a  horrid  ruffian/'"* 

As  to  France  itself,  it  is  "  Cannibal  Castle;""'  it  is  "  the 
republic  of  assassins;""^  it  is  "a  hell;"'"  its  government  is 
composed  of  ^^  the  dirtiest,  lowest,  most  fiaudulent,  most  knav- 
ish, of  chicaners ;"3"  its  National  Assembly  are  "miscreants;"*" 
its  people  are  "  an  allied  army  of  Amazonian  and  male  canni- 
bal Parisians;  "^^  they  are  "  a  nation  of  murderers;""^  they  are 
"the  basest  of  mankind;"'*"  they  are  murderous  atheists;"'" 
"they  are  a  gang  of  robbers;"'"  they  are  "the  prostitute  out- 
casts of  mankind;"'*'  they  are  "a  desperate  gang  of  plun- 
derers, murderers,  tyrants,  and  atheists."'**  To  make  the 
slightest  concessions  to  such  a  country  in  order  to  preserve  peace, 
is  offering  victims  "  on  the  altars  of  blasphemed  regicide;"'*^ 
even  to  enter  into  negotiations  is  "  exposing  our  lazar  sores  at 
the  door  of  every  proud  servitor  of  the  French  republic,  where 
the  court-dogs  will  not  deign  to  lick  them."'**  When  our  am- 
bassador was  actually  in  Paris,  he  "  had  the  honour  of  passing 
his  mornings  in  respectful  attendance  at  the  office  of  a  r^cide 
pettifogger;"'*'  and  we  were  taimted  with  having  sent  a  "peer 
of  the  realm  to  the  scum  of  the  earth."'*'  France  has  no  longer 
a  place  in  Europe;  it  is  expunged  from  the  map;  its  very  name 
should  be  forgotten.'*'    Why,  then,  need  men  travel  in  it? 

BeUhanCa  Hut.  of  Oreai  Brit.  toL  ix.  p.  151.  See  the  afflicting  detuls  of  his  soiTer- 
ings,  in  Mhn,  de  Lafayette^  vol.  i.  p.  479,  voL  ii.  pp.  76,  77,  78,  80,  91,  92 ;  and  on 
the  noble  equanimity  with  which  be  bore  them,  see  Da  StaHU^  Rh.  Fra$tqoi9t^  Paria, 
1820,  vol.  ii.  p.  108. 

*"  It  ia  hardly  credible  that  such  language  should  have  been  applied  to  a  man 
like  La  Fayette ;  but  I  have  copied  it  from  the  Parliameniary  Hutcry^  yoL  xxxi.  p. 
61,  and  from  Adolphus,  toL  ▼.  p.  693.  The  only  difference  is,  that  in  Adolphus  the 
expression  is  ^* I  would  not  debase  my  humanity;*'  but  in  the  Fori.  Hist.  "I  would 
not  debauch  my  humanity."  But  both  authorities  are  agreed  as  to  the  term  '*  hor- 
rid ruffian"  being  used  by  Burke.  Compare  Burke's  Correspondence  with  Lavrenoey 
pp.  91,  99. 

"*  Burke'i  Works,  toI.  ii.  p.  319.  In  every  instance  I  quote  the  precise  words 
employed  by  Burke. 

"•  Ibid.  voL  ii.  p.  279. 

*"  Burke's  speech,  in  Pixrl.  Hist.  vol.  xxxi.  p.  879. 

"•  Burke's  Works,  vol.  il  p.  836. 

'V  Burke's  Corresp.  vol  iii.  p.  140.  "•  Burke's  Works,  vol  ii  p.  322. 

"•  Pari.  HUU  vol.  xxx.  p.  116.  »*•  Ibid.  p.  112. 

••»  Ibid.  p.  188.  »*•  Ibid.  ^  486. 

***  Ibid.  p.  646;  the  concluding  sentence  of  one  of  Burke's  speecfies  in  1798. 

***  Ibid.  vol.  xxxi.  p.  426.  ■*•  Burke's  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  820. 

»••  Ibid.  p.  286.  ■*'  Ibid.  p.  822.  ^  Ibid.  p.  818. 

"**  ParL  Hist.  vol.  xxviii.  p.  868,  vol.  xxx.  p.  890 ;  Adolphus,  vol.  iv.  p.  467. 
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Why  need  our  children  learn  its  language?  and  why  are  we  to 
endanger  the  morals  of  our  ambassadors  ?  who  can  hardly  £ul  to 
return  from  such  a  land  with  their  principles  corrupted,  and  with 
a  wish  to  conspire  against  their  own  country."* 

This  is  sad,  indeed,  from  such  a  man  as  Burke  once  was; 
but  what  remains,  shows  still  more  clearly  how  the  associations 
and  composition  of  his  mind  had  been  altered.  He  who,  with 
humanity  not  less  than  with  wisdom,  had  strenuously  laboured 
to  prevent  the  American  war,  devoted  the  last  few  years  of  his 
life  to  kindle  a  new  war,  compared  to  which  that  with  America 
was  a  light  and  trivial  episode.  In  his  cahner  moments,  no  one 
would  have  more  willingly  recognized  that  the  opinions  preva- 
lent in  any  country  are  the  inevitable  results  of  the  circumstances 
in  which  that  country  had  been  placed.  But  now  he  sought  to 
alter  those  opinions  by  force.  From  the  beginning  of  the  French 
Bevolution,  he  insisted  upon  the  right,  and  indeed  upon  the  ne- 
cessity, of  compelling  France  to  change  her  principles;"*  and, 
at  a  later  period,  he  blamed  the  allied  sovereigns  for  not  dictatii^ 
to  a  great  people  the  government  they  ought  to  adopt."^  Such 
was  the  havoc  circumstances  had  made  in  his  well-ordered  intel- 
lect, that  to  this  one  principle  he  sacrificed  every  consideration 
of  justice,  of  mercy,  and  of  expediency.  As  if  war,  even  in  its 
mildest  form,  were  not  sufficiently  hateful,  he  sought  to  give  to 

^  In  the  Letters  on  a  Reffieide  Peace,  published  the  year  before  he  died,  he  Bays, 
**  These  ambassadors  may  easily  return  as  good  coartiers  as  they  went :  but  can  they 
ever  return  from  that  degrading  residence  loyal  and  faithfiil  subjects;  or  with  any 
true  affection  to  their  master,  or  true  attachment  to  the  constitution,  religion,  or  laws 
of  their  country  ?  There  is  great  danger  that  they  who  enter  smiling  into  this  Tri- 
phonian  caTe,  will  come  out  of  it  sad  and  serious  conspirators ;  and  such  will  con- 
tinue as  long  as  they  live."  Surke^s  Worla,  vol.  ii.  p.  282.  He  adds  in  the  same 
work,  p.  881,  "  Is  it  for  this  benefit  we  open  *  the  usual  relations  of  peace  and  amity  f 
Is  it  for  this  our  youth  of  both  sexes  are  to  form  themselves  by  travel?  '  Is  it  for 
this  that  with  expense  and  pains  we  form  their  lisping  infant  accents  to  the  language 

of  France  ? Let  it  be  remembered,  that  no  young  man  can  go  to  any  put 

of  Europe  without  taking  this  place  of  pestilential  contagion  in  his  way  ;  and,  whilst 
the  less  active  part  of  the  community  wiU  be  debauched  by  this  travel,  whilst  chil- 
dren are  poisoned  at  these  schools,  our  trade  will  put  the  finishing  hand  to  our  ruin. 
No  factory  will  be  settled  in  France,  that  will  not  become  a  club  of  complete  French 
Jacobins.  The  mmds  of  young  men  of  that  description  will  receive  a  taint  in  their 
religion,  their  morals,  and  their  politics,  which  they  will  in  a  short  time  communicate 
to  the  whole  kingdom.*' 

**  In  Observatiofu  on  the  Conduct  of  the  Minority,  1798,  he  says,  that  during  four 
years  he  had  wished  for  '*  a  general  war  agunst  jacobins  and  jacobinism."  Burke^e 
Worksy  vol.  i.  p.  611. 

^  '*  For,  in  the  first  place,  the  united  sovereigns  very  much  injured  their  cause 
by  admitting  that  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  interior  arrangements  of  France.** 
Headefor  ConsidereUion  on  the  Pretent  State  of  Affaire,  written  In  November,  1792, 
in  Bvrke^e  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  688.  And  that  he  knew  that  this  was  not  merely  a  ques- 
tion of  destroying  a  fiEkCtion,  appears  from  the  observable  circumstance,  that  even  in 
January,  1791,  he  wrote  to  Trevor  respecting  war,  "France  is  weak  indeed,  divided 
and  deranged ;  but  God  knows,  when  the  things  came  to  be  tried,  whether  the  inva- 
ders would  not  find  that  their  enterprise  vms  not  to  support  a  party,  hut  to  eon^fuer  a 
kingdom. ^^    BurkeU  Correspond,  vol.  iii.  p.  184. 
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it  that  character  of  a  crusade'^'  which  increasing  knowledge  had 
long  since  banished;  and  loudly  proclaiming  that  the  contest 
was  religious,  rather  than  temporal,  he  revived  old  prejudices  in 
order  to  cause  fresh  crimes.'^*  He  also  declared  that  the  war 
should  be  carried  on  for  revenge  as  well  as  for  defence,  and  that 
we  must  never  lay  down  our  arms  until  we  had  utterly  destroyed 
the  men  by  whom  the  Bevolution  was  brought  about.^*  And, 
as  if  these  things  were  not  enough,  he  insisted  that  this,  the 
most  awful  of  all  wars,  being  begun,  was  not  to  be  hurried  over; 
although  it  was  to  be  carried  on  for  revenge  as  well  as  for  reli- 
gion, and  the  resources  of  civilized  men  were  to  be  quickened  by 
the  ferocious  passions  of  crusaders,  still  it  was  not  to  be  soon 
ended;  it  was  to  be  durable;  it  must  have  permanence;  it  must, 
says  Burke,  in  the  spirit  of  a  burning  hatred,  be  protracted  in  a 
long  war:  ^^  I  speak  it  emphatically,  and  with  a  desire  that  it 
should  be  marked,  in  a  long  war."'" 

It  was  to  be  a  war  to  force  a  great  people  to  change  their 
government.  It  was  to  be  a  war  carried  on  for  the  purpose  of 
punishment.  It  was  also  to  be  a  religious  war.  Finally,  it  was' 
to  be  a  long  war.  Was  there  ever  any  other  man  who  wished 
to  afflict  the  human  race  with  such  extensive,  searching,  and 
protracted  calamities  ?  Such  cruel,  such  reckless,  and  yet  such 
deliberate  opinions,  if  they  issued  from  a  sane  mind,  would  immor- 
talize even  the  most  obscure  statesman,  because  they  would  load 
his  name  with  imperishable  in&my.  For  where  can  we  find, 
even  among  the  most  ignorant  or  most  sanguinary  politicians, 
sentiments  like  these  ?  Tet  they  proceed  from  one  who,  a  very 
few  years  before,  was  the  most  eminent  political  philosopher 
England  has  ever  possessed.  To  us  it  is  only  given  to  mourn 
over  so  noble  a  wreck.  More  than  this  no  one  should  do.  We 
may  contemplate  with  reverence  the  mighty  ruin;  but  the  mys- 
teries of  its  decay  let  no  man  presume  to  invade,  unless,  to  use 
the  language  of  the  greatest  of  our  masters,  he  can  tell  how  to 

"'  As  Lord  J.  Russell  truly  calls  it,  Mem,  o/Jfox,  yoL  ili.  p.  84.  See  also  SMa- 
Hv'e  EighUenth  Century,  vol.  u.  p.  98,  vol  v.  p.  109,  ToL  Ti.  p.  291 ;  NieholU'e  JUc- 
olUciioM,  vol.  i.  p.  800 ;  Parr'a  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  242. 

***  "  Wc  cannot,  if  we  would,  delude  ourselves  about  the  true  state  of  this 
dreadful  contest.  It  U  a  religwus  toar.''  JRemarks  <m  the  Policy  of  the  AUiee,  in 
Bwrke'e  Worke,  voL  i.  p.  600. 

"*  See  the  long  list  of  proscriptions  in  Burke's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  604.  And  the 
principle  of  revenge  is  again  advocated  in  a  letter  written  in  1798,  in  Bwrke's  Cor- 
respond. voL  iv.  p.  183.  And  in  1794,  he  told  the  House  of  Commons  that  "  the  war 
must  no  longer  be  confined  to  the  vain  attempt  of  raimng  a  barrier  to  the  lawless  and 
savage  power  of  France ;  but  must  be  directed  to  the  oiUj  rational  end  it  can  pursue ; 
namely,  the  entire  destruction  of  the  desperate  horde  which  gave  it  birth.'*  Fwrl. 
Hist.  voL  xxxi.  p.  427. 

***  letters  on  a  Regicide  Peace,  in  Burkes  Wwks,  vol.  ii.  p.  291.  In  this  horrible 
sentence,  perhaps  the  most  horrible  ever  penned  by  an  English  pohticiau,  the  italics 
are  not  my  own ;  they  are  in  the  text. 
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minister  to  a  deceased  mind,  pluck  the  BorrowB  which  are  rooted 
in  the  memory,  and  raze  out  the  troubles  that  are  rooted  in  the 
brain. 

It  is  a  relief  to  turn  fix)m  so  painful  a  subject,  even  thou^ 
we  descend  to  the  petty,  huckstering  politics  of  the  Engluh 
court*.  And  truly,  the  history  of  the  treatment  experienced  by 
the  most  illustrious  of  our  politicians,  is  highly  characteristic  of 
the  prince  imder  whom  he  hVed.  While  Burke  was  consuming 
his  life  in  great  public  services,  labouring  to  reform  our  finances, 
improve  our  laws,  and  enlighten  our  commercial  policy, — while 
he  was  occupied  with  these  things,  the  king  regarded  him  with 
coldness  and  aversion.''^  But  when  the  great  statesman  degener- 
ated into  an  angry  brawler ;  when,  irritated  by  disease,  he  nutde  it 
the  sole  aim  of  his  declining  years  to  kindle  a  deadly  war  between 
the  two  first  countries  of  Europe,  and  declared  that  to  this  bar- 
barous object  he  would  sacrifice  all  other  questions  of  policy, 
however  important  they  might  be  ;'^^ — ^then  it  was  that  a  per- 
ception of  his  vast  abilities  began  to  dawn  upon  the  mind  of  the 
king.  Before  this,  no  one  had  been  bold  enough  to  circulate  in 
the  palace  even  a  whisper  of  his  merits.  Now,  however,  in  the 
successive,  and  eventually,  the  rapid  decline  of  his  powers,  he  had 
fallen  almost  to  the  level  of  the  royal  intellect ;  and  now  he  was 
first  warmed  by  the  beams  of  the  royal  &your.  Kow  he  was  a 
man  after  thtB  king's  own  heart.''*  Less  than  two  years  before 
his  death,  there  was  settled  upon  him,  at  the  express  desire  of 
George  III.,  two  considerable  pensions  ;'•*  and  the  king  even 
wished  to  raise  him  to  the  peerage,  in  order  that  the  House  of 
Lords  might  benefit  by  the  services  of  so  great  a  counsellor.'** 

*^  **  I  know/*  said  Burke,  in  one  of  those  magnificent  speeches  which  mark  the 
zenith  of  his  intellect, — "  I  know  the  map  of  England  as  well  as  the  noble  lord,  or 
as  any  other  person ;  and  I  know  that  the  way  I  take  is  not  the  road  to  preferment.'* 
Pari.  Hut.  vol.  xviL  p.  1269. 

*"  See,  among  many  other  instances,  an  extraordinary  passage  on  *^  Jacobinism,'' 
in  his  Works,  toI.  ii.  p.  449,  which  should  be  compared  with  a  letter  he  wrote  in 
1792,  respecting  a  proposed  coalition  ministry.  Correspond,  vol  iii.  pp.  619^  620 : 
**  But  my  advice  was,  that  as  a  foundation  of  the  whole,  the  political  principle  must 
bo  settled  as  the  preliminary,  namely,  *  a  total  hostility  to  the  French  system,  at 
home  and  abroad.'  ^ 

*^  The  earliest  evidence  I  have  met  with  of  the  heart  of  George  m.  beginning 
to  open  towards  Burke  is  in  August,  1791 :  see,  in  Bttrke'a  Correapondenee,  vol.  iii.  p. 
278,  an  exquisitely  absurd  account  of  his  reception  at  the  levee.  Burke  must  have 
been  fallen,  indeed,  before  he  could  write  such  a  letter. 

"^  **  Said  to  have  originated  in  the  express  wish  of  the  king."  Prior's  Life  of 
Burke,  p.  489.  Mr.  Prior  estimates  these  pensions  at  8700/.  a-year ;  but  if  we  may 
rely  on  Mr.  Nicholls,  the  sum  was  even  greater :  **  Mr.  Burke  was  rewarded  with  two 

g fusions,  estimated  to  be  worth  40,000/."  NichoUs's  JRecoUections,  vol.  i.  p.  186. 
urke  was  sixty-five ;  and  a  pension  of  3700/.  a-year  would  not  be  worth  40,000/., 
as  the  tables  were  then  calculated.  The  statement  of  Mr.  Prior  is,  however,  confirm- 
ed by  Wansey,  in  1794.  See  NichoUs  Lit  Anee,  of  the  EighUenth  Century^  vol  ui. 
p.  81. 

"*  Priors  Life  of  Burke,  p.  46d;  KichMs  Lit.  Ante.  vol.  iiL  p.  81 ;  BisseCs 
JUfe  of  Burke,  vol.  ii.  p.  414. 
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This  digression  respecting  the  character  of  Burke  has  been 
longer  than  I  had  anticipated  ;  but  it  will  not,  I  hope,  be  con- 
sidered unimportant :  for,  in  addition  to  the  intrinsic  interest  of 
the  subject,  it  illustrates  the  feelings  of  George  III.  towards 
great  men,  and  it  shows  what  the  opinions  were  which  in  his 
reign  it  was  thought  necessary  to  hold.  In  the  sequel  of  this 
work,  I  shall  trace  the  effect  of  such  opinions  upon  the  interests 
of  the  country,  considered  as  a  whole  ;  but  for  the  object  of  the 
present  introduction,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  point  out  the  con- 
nexion in  one  or  two  more  of  those  prominent  instances,  the 
character  of  which  is  too  notorious  to  admit  of  discussion. 

Of  these  leading  and  conspicuous  events,  the  American  war 
was  the  earliest,  and  for  several  years  it  almost  entirely  absorbed 
the  attention  of  English  politicians.  In  the  reign  of  G-eorge  II. 
a  proposal  had  been  made  to  increase  the  revenue  by  taxing  the 
colonies,  which,  as  the  Americans  were  totally  unrepresented  in 
parliament,  was  simply  a  proposition  to  tax  m.  entire  people  with- 
out even  the  form  of  asking  their  consent.  This  scheme  of  public 
robbery  was  rejected  by  that  able  and  moderate  man  who  was 
then  at  the  head  of  affairs  ;  and  the  suggestion,  being  generally 
deemed  impracticable,  fell  to  the  ground,  and  seems,  indeed, 
hardly  to  have  excited  attention.'®'  But  what  was  deemed  by 
the  government  of  George  II.  to  be  a  dangerous  stretch  of  ar- 
bitrary power,  was  eagerly  welcomed  by  the  government  of  George 
III.  For  the  new  kmg,  having  the  most  exalted  notion  of  his 
own  authority,  and  being,  from  his  miserable  education,  entirely 
ignorant  of  public  affairs,  thought  that  to  tax  the  Americans 
for  the  benefit  of  the  English,  would  be  a  masterpiece  of  policy. 
When,  therefore,  the  old  idea  was  revived,  it  met  with  his  cor- 
dial acquiescence  ;  and  when  the  Americans  showed  their  inten- 
tion of  resisting  this  monstrous  injustice,  he  was  only  the  more 
confirmed  in  his  opinion  that  it  was  necessary  to  curb  their  un- 
ruly will.  Nor  need  we  be  surprised  at  the  rapidity  with  which 
such  angry  feelings  broke  out.  Indeed,  looking,  on  the  one  hand, 
at  the  despotic  principles,  which,  for  the  first  time  since  the 
Eevolution,  were  now  revived  at  the  English  court ;  and  looking, 
on  the  other  hand,  at  the  independent  spirit  of  the  colonists, — 
it  was  impossible  to  avoid  a  struggle  between  the  two  i>arties ; 
and  the  only  questions  were,  as  to  what  form  the  contest  would 
take,  and  towards  which  side  victory  was  most  likely  to  incline.'" 

■"  "It  had  been  proposed  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole  to  raise  the  revenue  by  impos- 
ing taxes  on  America ;  1}ut  that  minister,  who  could  foresee  beyond  the  benefit  of 
the  actual  moment,  declared  it  must  be  a  bolder  man  than  himself  who  should  yen- 
ture  on  such  an  expedient.*'  WalpoWs  George  III.  vol.  ii.  p.  70.  Compare  PkiUi- 
moTt^B  Mem.  of  Lyttleton^  toI.  ii.  p.  662 ;  Bancroft e  American  JlevoltOiony  yoI.  i.  p. 
96 ;  BeUhamU  Hist,  of  Great  Britain,  yoL  v.  p.  102. 

***  That  some  sort  of  rupture  was  onaToidable,  must,  I  think,  be  admitted ;  but  we 
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On  the  part  of  the  English  govenunent,  no  time  was  lost. 
Five  years  after  the  accession  of  George  III.,  a  bill  was  brought 
into  parliament  to  tax  the  Americans  ;^^*  and  so  complete  had 
been  the  change  in  political  afiEftirs,  that  not  the  least  difficulty 
was  found  in  passing  a  measure  which,  in  the  reign  of  George 
II.,  no  minister  had  dared  to  propose.  Formerly  such  a  propo- 
sal, if  made,  would  certainly  have  been  rejected  ;  now  the  most 
powerftd  parties  in  the  state  were  imited  in  its  favor.  The  king, 
on  every  occasion,  paid  a  court  to  the  clergy,  to  which,  since 
the  death  of  Anne,  they  had  been  unaccustomed  ;  he  was,  there- 
fore, sure  of  their  support,  and  they  zealously  aided  him  in 
every  attempt  to  oppress  the  colonies.'**  The  aristocracy,  a  few 
leading  Whigs  alone  excepted,  were  on  the  same  side^  and  looked 
to  the  taxation  of  America  as  a  means  of  lessening  their  own 
contributions.'"  As  to  George  III.,  his  feelings  on  the  subject 
were  notorious,'*^  and  the  more  liberal  party  not  having  yet  re- 
are  not  bound  to  believe  the  assertion  of  Horace  Walpole,  who  says  (If em.  of  George 
11.  Tol.  i.  p.  897)  that  in  1754  he  predicted  the  American  rebellion.  Walpole,  though 
a  keen  obserrer  of  the  auxiace  of  society,  was  not  the  man  to  take  a  view  of  this 
kind ;  unless,  as  is  hardly  probable,  he  heard  an  opinion  to  that  effect  expressed  by 
his  father.  8ir  Robert  Walpole  may  have  said  something  respecting  the  increasing 
love  of  liberty  in  the  colonies ;  but  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  foresee  how  thai 
love  would  be  fostered  by  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  government  of  George  III. 

^^  The  general  proposition  was  introduced  in  1764;  the  bill  itself  early  in  1765. 
See  MahofC*  ffiat.  of  England^  vol.  v.  pp.  82,  85 ;  and  GrenvilU  Papert,  vol.  ii  pp. 
378,  874.  On  the  complete  change  of  policy  which  this  indicated,  see  BraughmnU 
PolU.  PhUo*.  part  iii.  p.  828. 

"^  The  correspondence  of  that  time  contains  ample  proof  of  the  bitterness  of  the 
clergy  against  the  Americans.  Even  in  1777,  Burke  wrote  to  Fox :  *^  The  Toiiea  do 
universafiy  think  their  power  and  consequence  involved  in  the  success  of  this  Amer- 
ican business.  The  clergy  are  astonishingly  warm  in  it ;  and  what  the  Tories  are 
when  embodied  and  united  with  their  natiural  head,  the  crown,  and  animated  by 
their  clergy,  no  man  knows  better  than  yourself"  Burke's  Work9,  vol.  il.  p.  890. 
Coinpare  Bishop  NewtorC$  Life  of  Hinuelfy  pp.  134,  157. 

***  ^*  The  overbearing  aristocracy  desired  some  reduction  of  the  land-tax,  at  the 
expense  of  America.'*  Bancrofts  ffiet  of  the  American  Eevolutiofiy  vol.  ii.  p.  414. 
The  merchants,  on  the  other  hand,  were  opposed  to  these  violent  proceedings.  See, 
on  this  contrast  between  the  landed  and  commercial  interests,  a  letter  from  Lord 
Bhelbume,  in  1774,  and  another  from  Lord  Camden,  in  1775,  in  Chatham  Correepond. 
voL  iv.  pp.  841,  401.  See  also  the  speeches  of  Trecothick  and  Vyner,  in  Pari.  ffi$t. 
vol.  xvi.  p.  507,  vol.  xviii.  p.  1861. 

"^  It  was  believed  at  the  time,  and  it  is  not  improbable,  that  the  king  himself 
suggested  the  taxation  of  America,  to  which  Grenville  at  first  objected.  Compare 
WrazalTe  Mem.  of  hie  own  Thney  vol.  ii.  pp.  Ill,  112,  with  NicholWe  BeeoUecHone, 
vol.  i.  pp.  205,  886.  This  may  have  been  merely  a  rumour ;  but  it  is  quite  consistent 
with  everything  we  know  of  the  character  of  George  III.,  and  there  can,  at  aU  events, 
be  no  doubt  as  to  his  feeliugs  respecting  the  general  question.  It  is  certain  that  he 
over-persuaded  Lord  North  to  engage  in  the  contest  with  America,  and  induced  that 
minister  to  go  to  war,  and  to  continue  it  even  after  success  had  become  hopeless. 
See  Bancroft's  American  Revolution^  vol.  iii.  pp.  807,  808  ;  BueselPe  Mem.  of  Fox, 
vol  i.  pp.  247,  254;  and  the  Bedford  Correspond,  vol.  iii.  p.  Ii.  See  dso,  in  regard 
to  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  The  Qrenville  Papers,  vol.  iii.  p.  878 ;  a  curious  pas- 
sage, with  which  Lord  Mahon,  the  last  edition  of  whose  history  was  published  in  the 
same  year  (1853),  appears  to  have  been  unacquainted.  Mahon' s  HUt,  of  Englandy 
vol.  V.  p.  139.  In  America,  the  sentiments  of  the  king  were  well  known.  In  1775, 
JeiTerson  writes  from  Philadelphia:  **  We  are  told,  and  every  thing  proves  it  true. 
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covered  from  the  loss  of  power  consequent  on  the  death  of  G^ige 
II.,  there  was  little  fear  of  difficulties  from  the  cabinet ;  it  bei^g; 
well  known  that  the  throne  was  occupied  by  a  prince,  whose  first 
object  was  to  keep  ministers  in  strict  dependence  on  hiynself, 
and  who,  whenever  it  was  practicable,  called  into  office  such 
weak  and  flexible  men  as  would  yield  unhesitating  submission 
to  his  wishes.'" 

Every  thing  being  thus  prepared,  there  followed  those  events 
which  were  to  be  expected  from  such  a  combination.  Without 
stopping  to  relate  details  which  are  known  to  eveiy  reader,  it 
may  be  briefly  mentioned  that,  in  this  new  state  of  things,  the 
wise  and  forbearing  policy  of  the  preceding  reign  was  set  at 
naught,  and  the  national  councils  guided  by  rash  and  ignorant 
men,  who  soon  brought  the  greatest  disasters  upon  the  country, 
and  within  a  few  years  actually  dismembered  the  empire.  In 
order  to  enforce  the  monstrous  claim  of  taxing  a  whole  people 
without  their  consent,  there  was  waged  against  America  a  war 
ill-conducted,  unsuccessful,  and  what  is  far  worse,  accompanied 
by  cruelties  disgraceful  to  a  civilized  nation."*  To  this  may  be 
added,  that  an  immense  trade  was  nearly  annihilated  ;  every 
branch  of  commerce  was  thrown  into  confusion  ;*^°  we  were  dis- 
graced in  the  eyes  of  Europe :"'   we  incurred   an  expense  of 

that  he  is  the  bitterest  enemy  we  have."  Jefferson^ t  Correspond.  toI.  i.  p.  168.  And 
in  1782  Franklin  writes  to  Livingston,  "The  Idng  hates  us  most  cordially.'*  JJife  of 
Franklin,  vol.  ii.  p.  126. 

"•  "  A  court,"  as  Lord  Albemarle  observes, — "  a  court  that  required  ministers 
to  be,  not  the  public  servants  of  the  state,  but  the  private  domestics  of  the  sovereign.' 
Albemarle^ 8  Mem.  of  Rockingham,  vol.  i.  p.  248.  Compare  Bancrofln  American  Rev- 
olution, vol.  ii.  p.  109.  In  the  same  way,  Burke,  in  17 6Y,  writes:  "His  m^esty 
never  was  in  better  spirits.  He  has  got  a  ministry  weak  and  dependent ;  and,  what 
is  better,  willing  to  continue  so."  Burke's  Correspond,  vol.  i.  p.  188.  Ten  years  later, 
Lord  Chatham  openly  taunted  the  king  with  this  disgraceful  peculiarity :  "  Thus  to 
pliable  men,  not  capable  men,  was  the  government  of  this  once  glorious  empire  in- 
trusted." Chatham's  Speech  in  1777,  in  Adolphus,  vol.  ii.  pp.  499,  600. 

■"  For  some  evidence  of  the  ferocity  with  which  this  war  was  conducted  by  the 
English,  see  Tucker's  Life  of  Jefferson,  vol.  i.  pp.  188, 139, 160 ;  Jefferson's  Mem.  and 
Correspond,  vol.  i.  pp.  362, 429,  vol.  ii.  pp.  386,  887  ;  Almon's  Correspond,  of  Wilkes, 
vol.  V.  pp.  229-282,  edit.  1805  ;  Adolphus's  Hist,  of  George  III.  vol  ii  pp.  862,  891. 
These  horrible  cruelties  were  frequently  mentioned  in  parliament,  but  without  pro- 
ducing the  least  effect  on  the  king  or  his  ministers.  See  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xix.  pp.  871, 
403,  423,  424,  482,  488,  440,  477.  487,  488,  489,  667,  678,  679,  696,  972, 1898, 1894, 
vol.  XX.  p.  48.  Amoug  the  expenses  of  the  war  which  government  laid  before  par- 
liament, one  of  the  items  was  for  "  five  gross  of  scalping  knives."  Pari.  Hist.  vol. 
xix.  pp.  971,  972.     See  further  Mem,  de  LafayeUe,  vol.  i.  pp.  28,  26,  99. 

"•  In  Manchester,  "  in  consequence  of  the  American  troubles,  nine  in  ten  of  the 
artizans  in  that  town  had  been  discharged  from  employment."  This  was  stated,  in 
1766,  by  no  less  an  authority  than  Conway.  Mahon's  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  v.  p. 
186.  As  the  struggle  became  more  obstinate  the  evil  was  more  marked,  and  ample 
evidence  of  the  enormous  injury  inflicted  on  England  will  be  found  by  comparing 
Franklin's  Correspondence,  vol.  i.  p.  862 ;  Adolphus's  Hist,  of  George  III.  vol.  ii.  p. 
261 ;  Burkes  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  Ill ;  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xviii.  pp.  784,  961,  968,  964, 
vol  xix.  pp.  269,  841,  710,  711,  1072;   Walpole's  Mem.  of  George  III  vol  ii.  p.  218. 

"^  Even  Mr.  Adolphus,  in  his  Tory  history,  says,  that  m  1782  "  the  cause  of  Great 
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140^000,000/.  ;"^  and  we  lost  by  far  the  most  valuable  colomes 
any  nation  has  ever  possessed. 

Bncb  were  the  first  fruits  of  the  policy  of  George  III.  But 
the  mischief  did  not  stop  there.  The  opinions  which  it  waa 
necessary  to  advocate  in  order  to  justify  this  barbarous  war,  re- 
coiled upon  ourselves.  In  order  to  defend  the  attempt  to  destroy 
the  liberties  of  America,  principles  were  laid  down  which,  if  car- 
ried into  eflTect,  would  have  subverted  the  liberties  of  England. 
Not  only  in  the  court,  but  in  both  houses  of  parliament,  from 
the  episcopal  bench,  and  from  the  pulpits  of  the  church-party, 
there  were  promulgated  doctrines  of  the  most  dangerous  kind,— 
doctrines  unsuited  to  a  limited  monarchy,  and,  indeed,  incom- 
patible with  it.  The  extent  to  which  this  reaction  proceeded  is 
known  to  very  few  readers,  because  the  evidence  of  it  is  chiefly  to 
be  found  in  the  parliamentary  debates,  and  in  the  theological 
literature,  particularly  the  sermons,  of  that  time,  none  of  which 
are  now  much  studied.  But,  not  to  anticipate  matters  belong- 
ing to  another  part  of  this  work,  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  the 
danger  was  so  imminent  as  to  make  the  ablest  defenders  of  popu- 
lar liberty  believe  that  every  thing  was  at  stake  ;  and  that  if  the 
Americans  were  vanquished,  the  next  step  would  be  to  attack 
the  liberties  of  England,  and  endeavour  to  extend  to  the  mother- 
country  the  same  arbitrary  government  which  by  that  time  would 
have  been  established  in  the  colonies.^^' 

Whether  or  not  these  fears  were  exaggerated,  is  a  question 
of  considerable  difficulty  ;  but  after  a  careM  study  of  that  time, 
and  a  study  too  from  sources  not  much  used  by  historians,  I 
feel  satisfied  tW  they  who  are  best  acquainted  with  the  period 
will  be  the  most  willing  to  admit  that,  though  the  danger  may 
have  been  overrated,  it  was  far  more  serious  than  men  are  now 

Britiun  seemed  degraded  to  the  lowest  state ;  ill  success  and  the  prevalent  opinion 
of  mismanagement  rendered  the  espousal  of  it  among  the  selfish  powers  of  the  con- 
tinent almost  disreputable."  HUt.  of  George  III,  vol.  iii.  pp.  801,  892.  For  proof 
of  the  opinions  held  in  foreign  countries  respecting  this,  I  cannot  do  better  than  re- 
fer to  Mem.  de  Segiar,  vol.  iii.  pp.  184,  185 ;  OEuvrw  de  TStraoi,  vol.  ix.  p.  377 ;  /Sfow- 
lavie^  Mem.  de  Zouu  XVI^  vol.  iv.  pp.  8d3, 864 ;  Koch^  Tableau  det  lUvolutiont,  vol 
ii.  pp.  190-194;  Mem.  of  Mallet  du  Patty  vol.  i.  p.  87. 

^*  Sir  John  Sinclair,  in  his  ffUL  of  the  Revmue^  vol.  ii.  p.  114,  sajs  139, 171, 876/. 

^^  Dr.  Jebb,  an  able  observer,  thought  that  the  American  war  **  must  be  decisive 
of  the  liberties  of  both  countries."  Dieney'e  Life  of  Jebb,  p.  92.  So,  too,  Lord 
Chatham  wrote  in  1777,  "  poor  England  will  have  fallen  upon  her  own  sword."  The 
Qrenville  Papers^  voL  iv.  p.  673.  In  the  same  year,  Burke  said  of  the  attempt  made 
to  rule  the  colonies  by  military  force,  "  that  the  establishment  of  such  a  power  in 
America  will  utterly  ruin  our  finances  (though  its  certain  effect),  is  the  smallest  part 
of  our  concern.  It  will  become  an  apt,  powerful,  and  certain  engine  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  our  freedom  here."  Burke^s  Worke^  vol.  ii.  p.  899.  Compare  vol.  i.  pp.  189, 
210 ;  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xvi.  pp.  104,  107,  651,  652,  vol.  xix.  pp.  11,  1066,  vol.  xx.  p. 
119,  vol.  xxi.  p.  907.  Hence  it  was  that  Fox  wished  the  Americans  to  be  victorious 
(RueaeWe  Mem,  of  Fox^  voL  i.  p.  148) ;  for  which  some  writers  have  actually  accus- 
ed him  of  want  of  patriotism  I 
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inclined  to  believe.  At  all  events,  it  is  certain  that  the  general 
aspect  of  political  affairs  was  calculated  to  excite  great  alarm. 
It  is  certain  that,  daring  many  years,  the  authority  of  the  crown 
continued  to  increase,  until  it  reached  a  height  of  which  no  ex- 
ample had  been  seen  in  England  for  several  generations.  It  is 
certain  that  the  Church  of  England  exerted  cdl  her  influence  in 
favour  of  those  despotic  principles  which  the  king  wished  to  en- 
force. It  is  also  certain  that,  by  the  constant  creation  of  new 
peers,  all  holding  the  same  views,  the  character  of  the  House  of 
Lords  was  undei^oing  a  slow  but  decisive  change ;  and  that, 
whenever  a  favourable  opportunity  arose,  high  judicial  appoint- 
ments and  high  ecclesiastical  appointments  were  conferred  upon 
men  notorious  for  their  leaning  towards  the  royal  prerogative. 
These  are  facts  which  cannot  be  denied  ;  and  putting  them  to- 
gether, there  remains,  I  think,  no  doubt,  that  the  American  war 
was  a  great  crisis  in  the  history  of  England,  and  that  if  the  colo- 
nists had  been  defeated,  our  liberties  would  have  been  for  a  time 
in  considerable  jeopardy.  From  that  risk  we  were  saved  by  the 
Americans,  who  with  heroic  spirit  resisted  the  royal  armies,  de- 
feated them  at  every  point,  and  at  length,  separating  themselves 
from  the  mother-country,  began  that  wondeiful  career,  which  in 
less  than  eighty  years  has  raised  them  to  an  unexampled  pros- 
perity, and  which  to  us  ought  to  be  deeply  interesting,  as  show- 
ing what  may  be  effected  by  the  unaided  resources  of  a  free 
people. 

Seven  years  after  this  great  contest  had  been  brought  to  a 
successful  close,  and  the  Americans,  happily  for  the  interests  of 
mankind,  had  finally  secured  their  independence,  another  nation 
rose  up  and  turned  against  its  rulers.  The  history  of  the  causes 
of  the  French  Bevolution  will  be  found  in  another  part  of  this 
volume  ;  at  present  we  have  only  to  glance  at  the  effects  it  pro- 
duced upon  the  policy  of  the  English  government.  In  France, 
as  is  well  known,  the  movement  was  extremely  rapid  ;  the  old 
institutions,  which  were  so  corrupted  as  to  be  utterly  unfit  for 
use,  were  quickly  destroyed  ;  and  the  people,  frenzied  by  centu- 
ries of  oppression,  practised  the  most  revolting  cruelties,  sadden- 
ing the  hour  of  their  triumph  by  crimes  that  disgraced  the 
noble  cause  for  which  they  struggled. 

All  this,  frightful  as  it  was,  did  nevertheless  form  a  part  of 
the  natural  course  of  affairs  ;  it  was  the  old  story  of  tyranny  ex- 
citing revenge,  and  revenge  blinding  men  to  every  consequence 
except  the  pleasure  of  glutting  their  own  passions.  If,  under 
these  circumstances,  France  had  been  left  to  herself,  the  Revo- 
lution, like  all  other  revolutions,  would  soon  havo  subsided,  and 
a  form  of  government  have  arisen  suited  to  the  actual  condition 
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of  things.  What  the  form  would  have  been,  it  is  impossible  now 
to  say ;  that,  however,  was  a  question  with  which  no  foreign 
country  had  the  slightest  concern.  Whether  it  should  be  an 
oligarchy,  or  a  despotic  monarchy,  or  a  republic,  it  was  for  France 
to  decide ;  but  it  was  evidently  not  the  business  of  any  other 
nation  to  decide  for  her.  Still  less  was  it  likely  that,  on  so  deli- 
cate a  point,  France  would  submit  to  dictation  firom  a  country 
which  had  always  been  her  rival,  and  which  not  unfrequently  had 
been  her  bitter  and  successM  enemy. 

But  these  considerations,  obvious  as  they  are,  were  lost  upon 
George  III.,  and  upon  those  classes  which  were  then  in  the  as- 
cendant. The  fact  that  a  great  people  had  risen  against  their 
oppressors,  disquieted  the  consciences  of  men  in  high  places. 
The  same  evil  passions,  and  indeed  the  same  evil  language,  which 
a  few  years  before  were  directed  against  the  Americans,  were  now 
turned  against  the  French ;  and  it  was  but  too  clear  that  the 
same  results  would  follow."*  In  defiance  of  every  maxim  of 
sound  policy,  the  English  ambassador  was  recalled  firom  France 
simply  because  that  country  chose  to  do  away  with  the  monarchy, 
and  substitute  a  republic  in  its  place.  This  was  the  first  deci- 
sive step  towards  an  open  rupture,  and  it  was  taken,  not  because 
France  had  injured  England,  but  because  France  had  changed 
her  government."^  A  few  months  later,  the  French,  copying 
the  example  of  the  English  in  the  preceding  century,"*  brought 
their  king  to  a  public  trial,  sentenced  him  to  die,  and  struck  off 
his  head  in  the  midst  of  his  own  capital.  It  must  be  allowed 
that  this  act  was  needless,  that  it  was  cruel,  and  that  it  was 
grossly  impolitic.  But  it  was  palpably  evident  that  they  who 
consented  to  the  execution  were  responsible  only  to  God  and 
their  country  ;  and  that  any  notice  of  it  from  abroad,  which  bore 
the  appearance  of  a  threat,  would  rouse  the  spirit  of  France, 
would  unite  all  parties  into  one,  and  would  induce  the  nation  to 
adopt  as  its  own  a  crime  of  wluch  it  might  otherwise  have  re- 

*^*  In  1792,  and  therefore  before  the  war  broke  out,  Lord  Lansdowne,  one  of 
the  extremely  few  peers  who  escaped  from  the  prevailing  corruption,  said,  *^  The 
present  instance  recalled  to  his  memory  the  proceedings  of  this  country  previous  to 
the  American  war.  The  same  abusive  and  degrading  terms  were  applied  to  the 
Americans  that  were  now  used  to  the  National  Convention, — the  uane  carueqtieneM 
might  folhw:*   Pari.  Hist,  vol  xxx.  p.  155. 

^^  Compare  BeUhanCB  HisL  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  viil  p.  490,  with  Tamline'9 
Life  ofFitty  vol.  ii.  p.  648.  The  letter  to  Lord  Gower,  the  English  minister  in 
Paris,  is  printed  in  Pari.  HUt,  vol.  xxx.  pp.  143,  144.  Its  dote  is  I7th  August, 
1792. 

'^'  Just  before  the  Revolution,  Robert  de  Saint-Yincent  pertinently  remarked, 
by  way  of  caution,  that  the  English  **  have  dethroned  seven  of  their  kings,  and  be- 
headed the  eighth."  Mem,  of  MaUet  du  Pan,  vol  i.  p.  146 ;  and  we  are  told  in 
Alinon'8  Europe  (vol.  ii.  pp.  199,  296,  816),  that  in  1792  Louis  "anticipated  the  fate 
of  Charles  !.*"    Compare  WiUiamt'^  Letttrsfnm  France,  2d  edit.  1796,  vol.  iv.  p.  a. 
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pented,  but  which  it  could  not  now  abjure  without  incurring  the 
shame  of  having  yielded  to  the  dictation  of  a  foreign  power. 

In  England,  however,  as  soon  as  the  fate  of  the  king  was 
known,  the  government,  without  waiting  for  explanation,  and 
without  asking  for  any  guarantee  as  to  the  future,  treated  the 
death  of  Louis  as  an  offence  against  itself,  and  imperiously  or- 
dered the  French  resident  to  quit  the  country  ;'^^  thus  wantonly 
originating  a  war  which  lasted  twenty  years,  cost  the  lives  of 
millions,  plunged  aU  Europe  into  confusion,  and,  more  than  any 
other  circumstance,  stopped  the  march  of  civilization,  by  post- 
poning for  a  whole  generation  those  reforms  which,  late  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  progress  of  affidrs  rendered  indispensable. 

The  European  results  of  this,  the  most  hateful,  the  most  un* 
just,  and  the  most  atrocious  war,  England  has  ever  wc^ed  against 
any  country,  will  be  hereafter  considered  :"*  at  present  I  confine 
myself  to  a  short  summary  of  its  leading  effects  on  English  so- 
ciety. 

What  distinguishes  this  sanguinary  contest  from  aU  preced- 
ing ones,  and  what  gives  to  it  its  worst  feature,  is,  that  it  was 
eminently  a  war  of  opinions^ — ^a  war  which  we  carried  on,  not 
with  a  view  to  territorial  acquisitions,  but  with  the  object  of  re- 
pressing that  desire  for  reforms  of  every  kind,  which  had  now 
become  the  marked  characteristic  of  the  leading  countries  of  Eu- 
rope.'^^  As  soon,  therefore,  as  hostilities  began,  the  English 
government  had  a  twofold  duty  to  perform :  it  had  to  destroy  a 
republic  abroad,  and  it  had  to  prevent  improvement  at  home. 
The  first  of  these  duties  it  fulfilled  by  squandering  the  blood  and 
the  treasure  of  England,  till  it  had  thrown  nearly  every  family 

^  Belaham  {HiaL  of  Ortat  Britain,  vol.  viii.  p.  625)  rapposes,  and  probably 
with  reaaon,  that  the  English  goyemment  was  bent  upon  war  even  before  the  death 
of  Louis ;  but  it  appears  (Tomline^t  Pitt,  vol.  ii.  p.  699)  that  it  was  not  until  the 
24th  of  January,  1793,  that  Ghauyelin  was  actually  ordered  to  leave  England,  and 
that  this  was  in  consequence  of  **  the  British  ministers  having  received  information 
of  the  execution  of  the  king  of  France.**  Compare  Behham,  vol.  vilL  p.  630.  The 
common  opinion,  therefore,  seems  correct,  that  the  proximate  cause  of  hostilities 
was  the  execution  of  Louis.  See  AlitofC*  HUt  vol.  ii.  p.  622,  vol.  v.  p.  249,  vol 
vL  p.  656  ;  and  Newmareh^  in  J<mmal  of  StaHstieal  Society ,  vol.  xviii.  p.  108. 

"•  Lord  Brougham  (Sketches  of  Statemnen,  vol.  i. 


,  p.  79)  rightly  says  of  this  war, 
that  '*  the  youngest  man  living  will  not  survive  the  fatal  effects  of  this  flagrant  polit- 
ical crime."  So  eager,  however,  was  George  III.  in  its  favour,  that  when  Wilber- 
force  separated  himself  from  Pitt  on  account  of  the  war,  and  moved  an  amendment 
on  the  subject  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  king  showed  his  spite  by  refusing  to 
take  any  notice  of  Wilberforce  the  next  time  he  appeared  at  court.  iXfe  of  Wiihef' 
force,  voL  ii.  pp.  10,  72. 

*^*  In  1798  and  subsequently,  it  was  stated  both  by  the  opposition,  and  also  by 
the  supporters  of  government,  that  the  war  with  France  was  directed  against  doc- 
trines and  opinions,  and  that  one  of  its  main  objects  was  to  discourage  the  progreM 
of  democratic  institutions.  See>  among  many  other  instances.  Pari.  Hut,  voL  xxx. 
pp.  418,  417,  1077,  1199,  1200,  1288,  vol.  xxxi.  pp.  466,  692,  649,  680,  1086,  1047, 
vol.  zxxiii.  pp.  608,  604;  NichotUa  lUeoUectiom,  voL  il  pp.  166,  167. 
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into  mourning,  and  reduced  the  country  to  the  verge  of  national 
bankruptcy.  The  other  duty  it  attempted  to  execute  by  enact- 
ing a  series  of  laws  intended  to  put  an  end  to  the  free  discussion 
of  political  questions,  and  stifle  that  spirit  of  inquiry  which  was 
every  year  becoming  more  active.  These  laws  were  so  compre- 
hensive, and  so  well  calculated  to  effect  their  purpose,  that  if  the 
energy  of  the  nation  had  not  prevented  their  being  properly  en- 
forced, they  would  either  have  destroyed  every  vestige  of  popular 
liberty,  or  else  have  provoked  a  general  rebellion.  Indeed,  during 
several  years  the  danger  was  so  imminent,  that,  in  the  opinion 
of  some  high  authorities,  nothing  could  have  averted  it,  but  the 
bold  spirit  with  which  our  English  juries,  by  their  hostile  ver- 
dicts, resisted  the  proceedings  of  government,  and  refused  to 
sanction  laws  which  the  crown  had  proposed,  and  to  which  a 
timid  and  servile  legislature  had  willingly  consented.^^*' 

We  may  form  some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  crisis  by 
considering  the  steps  which  were  actually  taken  against  the  two 
most  important  of  all  our  institutions,  namely,  t£e  freedom  of 
the  public  press,  and  the  right  of  assembling  in  meetings  for  the 
purpose  of  public  discussion.  These  are,  in  a  political  point  of 
view,  the  two  most  striking  pecidiarities  which  distinguish  us 
from  every  other  European  people.  As  long  as  they  are  pre- 
served intact,  and  as  long  as  they  are  fearlessly  and  frequently 
employed,  there  will  always  be  ample  protection  against  those 
encroachments  on  the  part  of  government  which  cannot  be  too 
jealously  watched,  and  to  which  even  the  freest  country  is  liable. 
To  this  may  be  added,  that  these  institutions  possess  other  ad- 
vantages of  the  highest  order.  By  encouraging  political  discus- 
sion, they  increase  the  amount  of  intellect  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  political  business  of  the  country.  They  also  increase  the 
total  strength  of  the  nation,  by  causing  large  classes  of  men  to 
exercise  faculties  which  would  otherwise  lie  dormant,  but  which 
by  these  means  are  quickened  into  activity,  and  become  available 
for  other  purposes  of  social  interest. 

But  in  the  period  we  are  now  considering,  it  was  deemed  ad- 

"*  Lord  Campbell  {Lives  of  the  Chancellors,  vol.  ti.  p.  449)  says,  that  if  the  laws 
passed  in  1794  had  been  enforced,  "the  only  chance  of  escaping  servitude  would 
have  been  civil  war."  Compare  BroughanCs  StaUwmen^  vol.  i.  p.  287,  toL  ii.  pp.  68, 
64,  on  our  "escape  from  proscription  and  from  arbitrary  power. . . .  during  the 
almost  hopeless  struggle  from  1798  to  1801.**  Both  these  writers  pay  great  and  de- 
served honour  to  the  successful  efforts  of  Erskine  with  inries.  Indeed  the  spirit  of 
our  jurors  was  so  determined,  that  in  1794,  at  Tooke^s  trial,  they  only  consulted 
eight  minutes  before  bringing  in  a  verdict  of  acquittal  Stephens^s  Mem,  of  Home 
Tooke,  vol.  iL  p.  147 ;  see  also,  on  this  crisis,  Life  of  Caiiwnght,  vol  L  p.  210.  The 
people  sympathized  throughout  with  the  victims ;.  and  while  the  trial  of  Hardy  was 
pending,  the  attorney-general,  Scott,  was  Alwaya  mobbed  when  he  left  the  court, 
and  on  one  occasion  his  life  was  in  danger.  TuMs  lAfe  of  EM/on,  vol.  i.  pp.  185, 
186.    Compare  HolcrofCe  Memoire^  vol.  il^  pp.  180, 181. 
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Tisable  that  the  influence  of  the  people  should  be  lessened ;  it 
was,  therefore,  thought  improper  that  they  should  strengthen 
their  abilities  by  exercising  them.  To  relate  the  details  of  that 
bitter  war,  which,  late  in  the  eighteenth  century,  the  English 
government  carried  on  against  every  kind  of  tree  discussion, 
would  lead  me  far  beyond  the  limits  of  this  Introduction;  and  I 
can  only  hastily  refer  to  the  vindictive  prosecutions,  and,  when- 
ever a  verdict  was  obtained,  the  vindictive  punishments,  of  men 
like  Adams,  Bonney,  Crossfield,  Frost,  G-erald,  Hardy,  Holt,  Hod- 
son,  Holcroft,  Joyce,  Eidd,  Lambert,  Margarot,  Martin,  Muir, 
Palmer,  Perry,  Skirving,  Stannard,  ThelwaU,  Tooke,  Wakefield, 
Wardell,  Winterbotham :  all  of  whom  were  indicted,  and  many 
of  whom  were  fined,  imprisoned,  or  transported,  because  they  ex- 
pressed their  sentiments  with  freedom,  and  because  they  used 
language  such  as  in  our  time  is  employed  with  perfect  impunity, 
by  speakers  at  public  meetings,  and  by  writers  in  the  public 
press. 

As,  however,  juries  in  several  cases  refused  to  convict  men 
who  were  prosecuted  for  these  offences,  it  was  determined  to 
recur  to  measures  still  more  decisive.  In  1795,  a  law  was 
passed,  by  which  it  was  manifestly  intended  to  put  an  end  for 
ever  to  all  popular  discussions  either  on  political  or  religious  mat- 
ters. For  by  it  every  public  meeting  was  forbidden,  unless  no- 
tice of  it  were  inserted  in  a  newspaper  five  days  beforehand  ;'•* 
such  notice  to  contain  a  statement  of  the  objects  of  the  meeting, 
and  of  the  time  and  place  where  it  was  to  assemble.  And,  to 
bring  the  whole  arrangement  completely  under  the  supervision 
of  government,  it  was  ordered,  that  not  only  should  the  notice, 
thus  published,  be  signed  by  householders,  but  that  the  original 
manuscript  should  be  preserved,  for  the  information  of  the  jus- 
tices of  the  peace,  who  might  require  a  copy  of  it :  a  significant 
threat,  which,  in  those  days,  was  easily  understood.'^'  It  was 
also  enacted  that,  even  after  these  precautions  had  been  taken, 
any  single  justice  might  compel  the  meeting  to  disperse,  if,  in 
his  opinion,  the  language  held  by  the  speakers  was  calculated  to 
bring  the  sovereign  or  the  government  into  contempt ;  while,  at 

m  uYrre  days  at  least."  Stat.  86  Oetyrpe  III.  c  8.  §  1.  This  applied  to  meet- 
ings *'  holden  for  the  purpose  or  on  the  pretext  of  considering  of  or  preparing  any 
petition,  complaint,  remonstrance,  or  declaration,  or  other  address  to  the  king,  or 
to  both  houses,  or  either  house  of  parliament,  for  alteration  of  matters  established 
in  church  or  state,  or  for  the  purpose  or  on  the  pretext  of  deliberating  upon  any 
grieyance  in  church  or  state.''  The  only  exceptions  allowed  were  in  the  case  of 
meetings  called  by  magistrates,  officials,  and  the  majority  of  the  grand  jury. 

*"  The  inserter  of  the  jiotice  in  the  newspaper  **  shall  cause  such  notice  and  au- 
thority to  be  carefiilly  preserved,  ....  and  cause  a  true  copy  thereof  (if  required) 
to  be  deliyered  to  any  Justice  of  the  peace  for  the  county,  city,  town  or  place  where 
such  person  shall  reside,  or  where  such  newspaper  shaU  be  printed,  and  who  shaU 
require  the  same.''    86  Geo.  III.  c.  8,  §  1. 
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the  same  time,  he  was  authorized  to  arrest  those  whom  he  con- 
sidered to  be  the  offenders.^^^  The  power  of  dissolving  a  public 
meeting,  and  of  seizing  its  leaders,  was  thus  conferred  upon  a 
common  magistrate,  and  conferred  too  without  the  slightest  pro- 
vision against  its  abuse.  In  other  words,  the  right  of  putting  an 
end  to  all  public  discussions  on  the  most  important  subjects,  was 
lodged  in  the  hands  of  a  man  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  re- 
movable hj  the  crown  at  its  own  pleasure.  To  this  it  was 
added,  that  if  the  meeting  should  consist  of  twelve,  or  upwards 
of  twelve  persons,  and  should  remain  together  for  one  hour  after 
being  ordered  to  separate, — in  such  case,  the  penalty  of  death 
was  to  be  inflicted,  even  if  only  twelve  disobeyed  this  the  arbi- 
trary command  of  a  single  and  irresponsible  magistrate.^^^ 

In  1799,  another  law  was  passed,  forbidding  any  open  field, 
or  place  of  any  kind,  to  be  used  for  lecturing,  or  for  debating,  un- 
less a  specific  license  for  such  place  had  been  obtained  fit)m  the 
magistrates.  It  was  likewise  enacted,  that  all  circulating-libra- 
ries, and  all  reading-rooms,  should  be  subject  to  the  same  provi- 
sion ;  no  person,  without  leave  from  the  constituted  authorities, 
being  permitted  to  lend  on  hire  in  his  own  house,  newspapers, 
pamphlets,  or  even  books  of  any  kind."*  Before  shops  of  this 
sort  could  be  opened,  a  license  must  first  be  obtained  from  two 
justices  of  the  peace ;  which,  however,  was  to  be  renewed  at 
least  once  a  year,  and  might  be  revoked  at  any  intermediate  pe- 
riod.'^^  If  a  man  lent  books  without  the  permission  of  the  mag- 
istrates, or  if  he  allowed  lectures  or  debates,  "  on  any  subject 
whatever,"  to  be  held  under  his  roof,  then,  for  such  grievous 
crime,  he  was  to  be  fined  100/,  a-day ;  and  every  person  who 
aided  him,  either  by  presiding  over  the  discussion,  or  by  supply- 
ing a  book,  was  for  each  ofience  to  be  fined  201.  The  proprietor 
of  so  pernicious  an  establishment  was  not  only  to  suffer  from  these 
ruinous  fines,  but  was  declared  liable  to  still  fiirther  punishment 
as  the  keeper  of  a  disorderly  house.'" 

"*  C'  8,  |§  6  and  7,  referring  to  "  meetings  on  notice ;"  and  to  persons  holding 
language  which  shall  even  "tend  to  incite/*  These  two  sections  are  very  remark- 
able. 

***  "  It  shall  be  adjudged,"  sajs  the  act,  **  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy ;  and 
the  offenders  therein  shiUl  be  adjudged  felons,  and  shall  suffer  death  as  in  case  of 
felony  without  benefit  of  clergy."     86  Oeorge  IIL  c.  8,  §  6. 

**  atai,  89  Gwrge  IIL  c.  79,  §  16. 

^  The  license  *^  shall  be  in  force  for  the  space  of  one  year  and  no  longer,  or  foi 
any  less  space  of  time  therein  to  be  specified ;  and  which  license  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
the  Justices  of  the  peace"  &c.  *^  to  revoke  and  declare  void,  and  no  longer  in  force, 

by  any  order  of  such  justices ; and  thereupon  such  license  shsJl  cease  and 

determine,  and  be  thenceforth  utterly  void  and  of  no  effect."  89  Oeorgt  UL  c.  79, 
§18. 

""^  Such  things  are  so  incredible,  that  I  must  again  quote  the  words  of  the  Act : 
''Every  house,  room,  or  place,  which  shall  be  opened  or  used  as  a  place  of  meetine 
for  the  purpose  of  reading  books,  pamphlets,  newspapers,  or  other  publications,  and 
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To  modem  ears  it  sounds  somewhat  strange,  that  the  owner 
of  a  public  reading-room  should  not  only  incur  extravagant  fines, 
but  should  also  be  punished  as  the  keeper  of  a  disorderly  house ; 
and  that  all  this  should  happen  to  him,  simply  because  he  opened 
his  shop  without  asking  permission  from  the  local  magistrates. 
Strange,  however,  as  this  appears,  it  was,  at  all  events,  consist- 
ent, since  it  formed  part  of  a  regular  plan  for  bringing,  not  only 
the  actions  of  men,  but  even  their  opinions,  under  the  direct  con- 
trol of  the  executive  government.  Thus  it  was  that  the  laws, 
now  for  the  first  time  passed,  against  newspapers,  were  so  strin- 
gent, and  the  prosecution  of  authors  so  imrelenting,  that  there 
was  an  evident  intention  to  ruin  every  public  writer  who  ex- 
pressed independent  sentiments.^^^  These  measures,  and  others 
of  a  similar  character,  which  will  hereafter  be  noticed,  excited 
such  alarm,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  ablest  observers, 
the  state  of  pubUc  afiairs  was  becoming  desperate,  perhaps  irre- 
trievable. The  extreme  despondency  with  which,  late  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  best  friends  of  liberty  looked  to  the 
future,  is  very  observable,  and  forms  a  striking  feature  in  their 
private  correspondence."*    And  although  comparatively  few  men 

to  which  any  person  shall  be  admitted  by  payment  of  money  "  (If  not  regularly 
licensed  by  the  authorities),  .  .  .  *^  shall  be  deemed  a  disorderly  house  ;^  and  the 
person  opening  it  shall  "  be  otherwise  punished  as  the  law  directs  in  case  of  disor- 
derly houses.**  89  Qeturge  IIL  c.  79,  §  16.  The  germ  of  this  law  may  be  found  in 
86  George  III,  c.  8,  ^§  12, 13,  14,  16,  16.  No  where  are  the  weakest  parts  of  the 
human  mind  more  clearly  seen  than  in  the  history  of  legislation. 

"•  See  the  particulars  in  Hunfs  HUt.  of  Newspapers,  vol.  L  pp.  281-4.  Mr.  Hunt 
says,  p.  284 :  **  In  addition  to  all  these  laws,  directed  solely  towards  the  press,  other 
statutes  were  made  to  bear  upon  it,  for  the  purpose  of  repressing  the  free  expreamon 
of  popular  opinion.**  In  1793,  Dr.  Currie  writes :  "  The  prosecutions  that  are  com- 
menced by  government  all  over  England  against  printers,  publlriiers,  &c.  would  aston- 
ish you ;  and  most  of  these  are  for  offences  committed  many  months  ago.  Tlie 
printer  of  the  Manchester  Herald  has  had  soTcn  different  indictments  preferred  agunst 
him  for  paragraphs  in  his  paper ;  and  six  different  indictments  for  selling  or  disposing 
of  six  different  copies  of  Paine, — all  previous  to  the  trial  of  Paine.  The  man  was 
opulent,  supposed  worth  20,000/. ;  but  these  different  actions  will  ruin  him,  as  they 
were  intended  to  do.'*  Curriers  Life,  vol.  i.  pp.  186,  186.  See  also  a  letter  from 
Roscoe  to  Lord  Lansdowne,  in  Life  of  Roseoe,  vol.  L  p.  124;  and  Mem,  o/Molerofty 
vol.  ii.  pp.  151,  162:  **  Printers  and  booksellers  all  over  the  kingdom  were  hunted 
out  for  prosecution.**  See  further.  Life  of  Cartwright,  vol.  i.  pp.  199,  200;  Adol- 
pkus's  Hist,  of  George  IIL  vol.  v.  pp.  625,  626 ;  Mem.  of  Wakefield,  vol.  ii.p.  69. 

""  In  1793,  Br.  Currie,  after  mentioning  the  attempts  made  by  government  to 
destroy  the  liberty  of  the  press,  adds :  "  For  my  part,  I  foresee  troubles,  and  conceive 
the  nation  was  never  in  such  a  dangerous  crisis."  Curriers  Mem.  vol.  i.  p.  186.  In 
1796,  Fox  writes  (RusselVs  Mem.  o/  Fox,  vol.  iii.  pp.  1^,  126):  "There  appem  to 
me  to  be  no  choice  at  present,  but  between  an  absolute  surrender  of  the  liberties  of 
the  people  and  a  vigorous  exertion,  attended,  I  admit,  with  considerable  hazard,  at  a 
time  like  the  present.  My  view  of  things  is,  I  own,  very  gloomy ;  and  I  amconvino* 
ed  that,  in  a  very  few  years,  this  government  will  become  completely  absolute,  or  that 
confusion  will  arise  of  a  nature  almost  as  much  to  be  deprecated  as  despotism  it^lf.** 
In  the  same  year.  Dr.  Raine  writes  (Parr's  Works,  vol.  viL  p.  688):  "  The  mischiev- 
ous conduct  of  men  in  power  has  long  made  this  country  an  uneasy  dwelling  for 
the  moderate  and  peaceful  man ;  their  present  proceedings  render  our  situation  aUirm- 
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ventured  to  express  sach  sentiments  in  public,  Fox,  whose  fear- 
less temper  made  him  heedless  of  risk,  openly  stated  what  would 
have  checked  the  government,  if  any  thing  could  have  done  so. 
For  this  eminent  statesman,  who  had  been  minister  more  than 
once,  and  was  afterwards  minister  again,  did  not  hesitate  to  say, 
from  his  place  in  parliament,  in  1795,  that  if  these,  and  other 
shameful  laws  which  were  proposed,  should  be  actually  passed, 
forcible  resistance  to  the  government  would  be  merely  a  question 
of  prudence ;  and  that  the  people,  if  they  felt  themselves  equal 
to  the  conflict,  would  be  justified  in  withstanding  the  arbitrary 
measures  by  which  their  rulers  sought  to  extinguish  their  liber- 
ties."* 

Nothing,  however,  could  stop  the  government  in  its  headlong 
career.  The  ministers,  secure  of  a  majority  in  both  houses  of 
parliament,  were  able  to  carry  their  measures  in  defiance  of  the 
people,  who  opposed  them  by  every  mode  short  of  actual  vio- 
lence."* And  as  the  object  of  these  new  laws  was,  to  check  the 
spirit  of  inquiry,  and  prevent  reforms,  which  the  progress  of  so- 
ciety rendered  indispensable,  there  were  also  brought  into  play 
other  means  subservient  to  the  same  end.  It  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say,  that  for  some  years  England  was  ruled  by  a  system  of 

ing,  end  oar  proepects  dreadful"  See  also  p.  680.  In  l'79d,  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff 
writes  {lAfe  of  Waiwn^  toI.  ii.  pp.  86,  87) :  **  The  malady  which  attacks  the  consti- 
tution (inHuence  of  the  crown)  is  without  remedy ;  violent  applications  might  be 
used ;  their  success  would  be  doubtiid,  and  I,  for  one,  never  wish  to  see  them  tried." 
Compare  vol.  i.  p.  222.  And,  in  17 99,  Priestley  dreaded  a  revolution;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  thought  there  was  **  no  longer  any  hope  of  a  peaceable  apd  gradual  rcr 
form."  Mem,  of  Priestlet/y  vol.  i.  pp.  198,  199. 

"^  In  this  memorable  declaration,  Fox  said,  that  "  he  had  a  right  to  hope  and  ex- 
pect that  these  bills,  which  positively  repealed  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  cut  up  the 
whole  of  the  constitution  by  the  roots,  by  changing  our  limited  monarchy  into  an  ab- 
solute despotism,  would  not  be  enacted  by  parliament  against  the  declared  sense  of 
a  great  majority  of  the  people.  If,  however,  ministers  were  determined,  by  means 
of  the  corrupt  influence  they  possessed  in  the  two  houses  of  parliament,  to  pass  the 
bills  in  direct  opposition  to  the  declared  sense  of  a  great  minority  of  the  nation,  and 
they  should  be  put  in  force  with  all  their  rigorous  provisions,  if  his  opinion  were 
asked  by  the  people  as  to  their  obedience,  he  should  tell  them,  that  it  was  no  longer 
a  question  of  moral  obligation  and  duty,  but  of  prudence.  It  would,  indeed,  be  a 
case  of  extremity  alone  which  could  Justifv  resistance ;  and  the  only  question  would 
be,  whether  that  resistance  was  prudent."  Fori.  Hut.  vol.  xxxii.  p.  883.  On  this, 
Windham  remarked,  and  Fox  did  not  deny,  that  "  the  meaning  obviously  was,  that 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  would  advise  the  people,  whenever  they  were  strong 
enough,  to  resist  the  execution  of  the  law;"  and  to  this  both  Sheridan  and  Grey  im- 
mediately assented,  pp.  886-887. 

**'  "  Never  had  there  appeared,  in  the  memory  of  the  oldest  man,  so  firm  and  de- 
cided a  plurality  of  adversaries  to  the  ministerial  measures,  as  on  this  occasion  (i,  e* 
in  1796);  the  interest  of  the  public  seemed  so  deeply  at  stake,  that  individuals,  not 
only  of  the  decent,  but  of  the  most  vulear  professions,  gave  up  a  considerable  portion 
of  their  time  and  occupation  in  attending  the  numerous  meetings  that  were  called  in 
every  part  of  the  kingdom,  to  the  professed  intent  of  counteracting  this  attempt  of 
the  ministry."  Note  tn  ParU  HUtory^  vol  xxxii.  p.  881.  It  was  at  this  period  that 
Fox  made  the  declaration  which  I  haje  quoted  in  toe  previous  note. 
VOL.  L— 23 
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absolute  terror."^  The  ministers  of  the  day,  taming  a  struggle 
of  party  into  a  war  of  proscription,  fOled  the  prisons  with  their 
political  opponents,  and  allowed  them,  when  in  confinement,  to 
be  treated  with  shameful  severity.'"'  If  a  man  was  known  to  be 
a  reformer,  he  was  constantly  in  danger  of  being  arrested ;  and 
if  he  escaped  that,  he  was  watched  at  every  turn,  and  his  private 
letters  were  opened  as  they  passed  through  the  piost-office.'^^  In 
such  cases,  no  scruples  were  allowed.  Even  tiie  confidence  of 
domestic  life  was  violated.  No  opponent  of  government  was  safe 
under  his  own  roof,  against  the  tales  of  eaves-droppers  and  the 
gossip  of  servants.  Discord  was  introduced  into  tiie  bosom  of 
families,  and  schisms  caused  between  parents  and  their  chil- 
dren.'-^ Not  only  were  the  most  strenuous  attempts  made  to 
silence  the  press,  but  the  booksellers  were  so  constantly  prose- 
cuted, that  they  did  not  dare  to  publish  a  work  if  its  author  were 
obnoxious  to  the  court.'"®  Indeed,  whoever  opposed  the  govern- 
ment was  proclaimed  an  enemy  to  his  country.'"^  Political  asso- 
ciations and  public  meetings  were  strictly  forbidden.  Every 
popular  leader  was  in  personal  danger ;  and  every  popular  as- 

"^  It  was  called  at  the  time  the  "Reign  of  Terror;''  and  bo  indeed  it  was  for 
every  opponent  of  goyernment.  See  OampbelCs  CkanceUorSj  vol.  vi.  p.  441 ;  Mem.  of 
Wakefieidy  vol.  ii.  p.  67  ;  and  Trotter's  Mem.  of  FoXy  p.  10. 

"*'  "  The  iniquitous  system  of  secret  impnsonmentf  under  which  Pitt  and  Dun- 
das  had  now  filled  all  the  gaols  with  parliamentary  reformers ;  men  who  were  cast 
into  dungeons  without  any  public  accusation,  and  from  whom  the  habeas-corpus  sus- 
pension act  had  taken  every  hope  of  redress."  Cooke's  Hist,  of  Parity  vol.  iii.  p. 
447.  On  the  cruelty  with  which  these  political  opponents  of  government  were  treat- 
ed when  in  prison,  see  Stephens's  Mem.  of  Tooke^  vol.  ii.  pp.  121,  126,  428;  Pari. 
Hist.  vol.  xxxiv.  pp.  112,  113,  126,  129,  170,  615,  vol.  xxxv.  pp.  742,  743  ;  Clitnr 
cwrnfs  Jieeollections,  pp.  46, '86,  87,  140,  226. 

***  Life  of  Currie,  vol.  ii.  p.  160 ;  Stephens's  Mem.  of  Tooke,  vol  ii.  pp.  118, 119. 

^^  In  1798,  Roscoe  writes :  "  Every  man  is  called  on  to  be  a  spy  upon  his  brother.** 
Life  of  Hoseoe,  vol.  i.  p.  127.  Compare  Fox's  statement  (Pari.  Hist,  vol  xxx.  p. 
21),  that  what  government  had  done  was,  "  to  erect  every  man,  not  merely  into  an 
inquisitor,  but  into  a  judge,  a  spy,  an  informer, — ^to  set  father  against  father,  brother 
against  brother ;  and  in  this  way  you  expect  to  maintain  the  tranquillity  of  the 
country !"  See  also  vol.  xxx.  p.  1629 ;  and  a  remarkable  passage,  in  CoUridge's  Biog^ 
Lit.  (vol.  i.  p.  192),  on  the  extent  of  *'  secret  defamation,"  in  and  after  1798.  For 
further  evidence  of  this  horrible  state  of  society,  see  Mem.  of  HoUroft^  vol.  IL  pp. 
150,  161 ;  Stephens's  Mem.  of  Home  Tooke,  vol.  ii.  pp.  116,  116. 

"*'  There  was  even  considerable  difficulty  in  finding  a  printer  for  Tooke's  great 
philological  work.  The  Diversions  of  Pttrley.  See  Stephens's  Mem.  of  Tooke,  voL  iL 
pp.  846-348.  In  1798,  Fox  wrote  to  Cartwright  (^Life  of  Cartterighty  vol.  i.  p.  248) ; 
**  The  decision  against  Wakefield^s  publisher  appears  to  me  decisive  against  the  lib- 
erty of  the  press ;  and  indeed,  after  it,  one  can  hardly  conceive  how  any  pradent 
tradesman  can  venture  to  publish  any  thing  that  can,  in  any  way,  be  disagreeable 
to  the  ministers." 

^  Those  who  opposed  the  slave-trade  were  called  jacobins,  and  "  enemies  to  the 
ministers  ]"  and  the  celebrated  Dr.  Currie  was  pronounced  to  be  a  jacobin,  and  an 
**  enemy  to  his  country,"  because  he  remonstrated  against  the  shameftil  manner  in 
which  the  English  government,  in  1800,  allowed  the  French  prisoners  to  be  treated. 
Life  of  Currie,  vol.  i.  pp.  880,  882 ;  Life  of  Wilhefforce,  vol.  i.  pp.  842-344>  voL  iL 
pp.  18,  183;  Pari.  Hist,  vol  xxx.  p.  654,  vol.  xxxi  p.  467,  vol  xxxiii  p.  1887,  toI. 
xxxiv.  pp.  1119,  I486. 
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semblage  was  dispersed,  either  by  threats  or  by  military  execu- 
tion. That  batefal  machinery,  familiar  to  the  worst  days  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  was  put  into  motion.  Spies  were  paid ; 
witnesses  were  suborned;  juries  were  packed.*"  The  coffee* 
houses,  the  inns,  and  the  clubs,  were  filled  with  emissaries  of  the 
government,  who  reported  the  most  hasty  expressions  of  common 
conversation.'"  If,  by  these  means,  no  sort  of  evidence  could  be 
collected,  there  was  another  resource,  which  was  unsparingly 
used.  For,  the  habeas-corpus  act  being  constantly  suspended, 
the  crown  had  the  power  of  imprisoning  without  inquiry,  and 
without  limitation,  any  person  offensive  to  the  ministry,  but  of 
whose  crime  no  proof  was  attempted  to  be  brought.*" 

Such  was  the  way  in  which,  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  rulers  of  England,  under  pretence  of  protecting  the 
institutions  of  the  country,  oppressed  the  people,  for  whose  bene- 
fit alone  those  institutions  ought  to  exist.  Nor  was  even  this 
the  whole  of  the  injury  they  actually  inflicted.  Their  attempts 
to  stop  the  progress  of  opinions  were  intimately  connected  with 
that  monstrous  system  of  foreign  policy,  by  which  there  has  been 
entailed  upon  us  a  debt  of  unexampled  magnitude.  To  pay  the 
interest  of  this,  and  to  meet  the  current  expenses  of  a  profuse 
and  reckless  administration,  taxes  were  laid  upon  nearly  every 
product  of  industry  and  of  nature.  In  the  vast  majority  of 
cases,  these  taxes  fell  upon  the  great  body  of  the  people,*"  who 

••  it/tf  of  Cartwrighty  vol.  i.  p.  209 ;  ffunfsHut.  of  Neunpapert,  vol.  ii.  p.  104; 
BeUham^s  Hut.  vol.  ix.  p.  227 ;  AdolphutU  Hitt.  vol.  vi.  p.  264;  Annwd  Reguterfor 
1795,  pp.  166,  160 ;  Stephena'a  Mem,  of  Tooke,  vol.  ii.  p.  118 ;  Life  of  Curris,  vol. 
i.  p.  172;  CampbelPs  Ckancellore^  vol  vi.  p.  816,  voL  vii.  p.  816 ;  life  of  WUber- 
force,  vol.  iv.  pp.  869,  877 ;  Pari,  HUt.  voL  xxxi.  pp.  648, 667,  668, 1067,  vol.  xxxii. 
pp.  296,  802,  866,  867,  874,  664,  vol  xxxv.  pp.  1688, 1640 ;  Holcroft^e  Memoire,  vol. 
ii.  p.  190. 

"^  In  addition  to  the  passages  referred  to  in  the  preceding  note,  compare  Hyi' 
tofCe  Life  of  Himeelf  p.  209,  with  CampbelPs  Ckancellore,  vol.  vi.  p.  441,  vol.  vii.  p. 
104,  and  Adolphw's  Hist,  of  George  IlL  vol.  vi.  p.  46.  In  1798,  Caldwell  wrote  to 
Sir  James  Smith  (Correspondence  of  Sir  J,  E.  Smiih,  voL  ii.  p.  148J;  "  The  power 
of  the  crown  is  become  irresistible.  The  new  scheme  of  inquisition  mto  every  man's 
private  circumstances  is  beyond  any  attempt  I  have  ever  heard  of  under  Louis  XIY." 

*^  In  1794,  Fox  said,  in  his  speech  on  the  habeas-corpus  suspension  bill:  '*  Every 
man  who  talked  freely,  every  man  who  detested,  as  he  did  fr<Hn  his  heart,  this  war, 
might  be,  and  would  be,  in  the  hands  and  at  the  mercy  of  ministers.  Living  under 
such  a  government,  and  being  subject  to  insurrection,  comparing  the  two  evils,  he 
confessed,  ho  thought  the  evu  they  were  pretending  to  remedy,  was  less  than  the 
one  they  were  going  to  inflict  by  the  remedy  itself. '  FarL  Hist,  vol.  xxxi.  p.  609. 
In  1800,  Lord  Holland  stated,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that,  "  of  the  seven  years  of 
%hh  war,  the  habeas-corpus  act  had  been  suspended  five ;  and,  of  the  multitudes  who 
had  been  imprisoned  in  virtue  of  that  suspension,  few  had  been  brought  to  trial,  and 
only  one  convicted.*^  vol  xxxiv.  p.  1486.  Bee  also  vol  xxxv.  pp.  609,  610.  On 
the  effect  of  the  suspension  of  the  habeas-corpus  act  upon  literature,  see  Life  of 
Cwnrie,  vol.  i.  p.  606. 

*•*  See  decisive  evidence  of  this,  in  Porter's  Progreu  of  the  Nation^  vol.  ii.  pp. 
288-286 ;  and,  on  the  enormous  increase  of  expense  and  taxation,  see  Pellets  iXfe 
ofSidmoutfi,  vol.  i.  p.  868,  vol  ii.  p.  47. 
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were  thus  placed  in  a  position  of  singular  haidship.  For  the 
upper  classes  not  only  refused  to  the  rest  of  the  nation  the  re- 
forms which  were  urgently  required,  but  compelled  the  country 
to  pay  for  the  precautions  which,  in  consequence  of  the  refusal, 
it  was  thought  necessary  to  take.  Thus  it  was,  that  the  gov- 
ernment diminished  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  wasted  the 
fruit  of  their  industry,  in  order  to  protect  that  very  people 
against  opinions  which  the  growth  of  their  knowledge  had  irre- 
sistibly forced  upon  them. 

It  is  not  surprising  that,  in  the  face  of  these  circumstances, 
some  of  the  ablest  observers  should  have  despaired  of  the  liber- 
ties of  England,  and  should  have  believed  that,  in  the  course  of 
a  few  years,  a  despotic  government  would  be  firmly  established. 
Even  we,  who,  looking  at  these  things  half  a  century  after  they 
occurred,  are  able  to  take  a  calmer  view,  and  who  moreover  pos- 
sess the  advantages  of  a  larger  knowledge,  and  a  riper  experience, 
must  nevertheless  allow  that,  so  &r  as  political  events  were  con- 
cerned, the  danger  was  more  imminent  than  at  any  moment 
since  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  But  what  was  forgotten  then,  and 
what  is  too  often  forgotten  now,  is,  that  political  events  form 
only  one  of  the  many  parts  which  compose  the  history  of  a  great 
countr}'.  In  the  period  we  have  been  considering,  tiie  political 
movement  was,  no  doubt,  more  threatening  than  it  had  been  £)r 
several  generations.  On  the  other  hand,  the  intellectual  move- 
ment was,  as  we  have  seen,  highly  favourable,  and  its  influence 
was  rapidly  spreading.  Hence  it  was  that,  while  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  tended  in  one  direction,  the  knowledge  of 
the  country  tended  in  another ;  and  while  political  events  kept 
us  back,  intellectual  events  urged  us  forward.  In  this  way,  the 
despotic  principles  that  were  enforced  were,  in  some  degree,  neu- 
tralized ;  and  although  it  was  impossible  to  prevent  them  from 
causing  great  suffering,  still  the  effect  of  that  suffering  was  to  in- 
crease the  determination  of  the  people  to  reform  a  system  under 
which  such  evils  could  be  inflicted.  For  while  they  felt  the  evils, 
the  knowledge  which  they  had  obtained  made  them  see  the 
.remedy.  They  saw  that  the  men  who  were  at  the  head  of  af- 
fairs were  despotic  ;  but  they  saw,  too,  that  the  system  must  be 
wrong,  which  could  secure  to  such  men  such  authority.  This 
confirmed  their  dissatisfaction,  and  justified  their  resolution  to 
effect  some  fresh  arrangement,  which  should  allow  their  voices 
to  be  heard  in  the  councils  of  the  state.^°*    And  that  resolution, 

^  A  careful  observer  of  what  was  going  on  late  in  the  eighteenth  century,  ex- 
presses what,  early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  was  becoming  the  conviction  of  moet 
men  of  plain,  sound  understanding,  who  had  no  interest  in  the  existing  corruption  : 
« Immoderate  taxation,  the  result  of  the  unnecessary  wars  of  the  reign  of  George  UL, 
is  the  cause  of  our  embarrassments ;  and  that  immoderate  taxation  has  been  occa* 
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I  need  hardly  add,  grew  stionger  and  stronger,  nntil  it  eventually 
produced  thoee  great  legislative  reforms  which  have  already  sig- 
nalized  the  present  century,  have  given  a  new  tone  to  the  char- 
acter of  public  men,  and  changed  the  structure  of  the  English 
parliament. 

It  is  thus  that,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  were,  in  England,  di- 
rectly antagonistic  to  the  political  events  which  occurred  during 
the  same  period.  The  extent  and  the  nature  of  that  antagonism 
I  have  endeavoured  to  explain,  as  clearly  as  the  complexity  of 
the  subject,  and  the  limits  of  this  Introduction,  enable  me  to  do. 
We  have  seen  that,  looking  at  our  country  as  a  whole,  the  ob- 
vious tendency  of  affairs  was  to  abridge  the  authority  of  the 
church,  the  nobles,  and  the  crown,  and  thus  give  greater  play  to 
the  power  of  the  people.  Looking,  however,  at  the  country,  not 
as  a  whole,  but  loolong  merely  at  its  political  history,  we  find 
that  the  personal  peculiarities  of  George  III.,  and  the  circum- 
stances under  which  he  came  to  the  throne,  enabled  him  to  stop 
the  great  pn^ress,  and  eventually  cause  a  dangerous  reaction. 
Happily  for  the  fortunes  of  England,  those  principles  of  liberty 
which  he  and  his  supporters  wished  to  destroy,  had  before  his 
reign  become  so  powerful,  and  so  widely  diffused,  that  they  not 
only  resisted  this  political  reaction,  but  seemed  to  gain  fresh 
strength  from  the  contest.  That  the  stru^le  was  arduous,  and 
at  one  time  extremely  critical,  it  is  impossible  to  deny.  Such, 
however,  is  the  force  of  liberal  opinions,  when  they  have  once 
taken  root  in  the  popular  mind,  that  notwithstanding  the  ordeal 
to  which  they  were  exposed,  and  notwithstanding  tiie  punish- 
ments inflicted  on  their  advocates,  it  was  found  impossible  to 
stifle  them ;  it  was  found  impossible  even  to  prevent  their  in- 
crease. Doctrines  subversive  of  every  principle  of  freedom  were 
personally  flavoured  by  the  sovereign,  openly  avowed  by  the  gov- 
ernment, and  zealously  defended  by  the  most  powerM  classes ; 
and  laws  in  accordance  with  these  doctrines  were  placed  on  our 
statute-book,  and  enforced  in  our  courts.  All,  however,  was  in 
vain.  In  a  few  years,  that  generation  began  to  pass  away ;  a 
better  one  succeeded  in  its  place  ;  and  the  system  of  tyranny  feU 
to  the  ground.  And  thus  it  is,  that  in  all  countries  which  are 
even  tolerably  free,  every  system  mu^t  faJl,  if  it  opposes  the  march 
of  opinions,  and  gives  shelter  to  maxims  and  institutions  repug- 
nant to  the  spirit  of  the  age.  In  this  sort  of  contest,  the  ulti- 
mate result  is  never  doubtful  For  the  vigour  of  an  arbitrary 
government  depends  merely  on  a  few  individuals,  who,  whatever 

noned  by  the  House  of  Commons  being  composed  of  men  not  interested  to  protect 
the  property  of  the  people.''    NicholUB  R$eollectum»^  toL  i.  p.  218. 
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their  abilities  may  be,  are  liable,  after  their  death,  to  be  replaced 
by  timid  and  incompetent  successors.  But  the  vigour  of  public 
opinion  is  not  exposed  to  these  casualties  ;  it  is  unaffected  by  the 
laws  of  mortality ;  it  does  not  flourish  to-day,  and  decline  to- 
morrow ;  and  so  far  from  depending  on  the  lives  of  individual 
men,  it  is  governed  by  large  general  causes,  which,  firom  their 
very  comprehensiveness,  are  in  short  periods  scarcely  seen,  but 
on  a  comparison  of  long  periods,  are  found  to  outweigh  all  other 
considerations,  and  reduce  to  insignificance  those  little  stratagems 
by  which  princes  and  statesmen  think  to  ^turb  the  order  of 
events,  and  mould  to  their  will  the  destinies  of  a  great  and  civil- 
ized people. 

These  are  broad  and  general  truths,  which  will  hardly  be 
questioned  by  any  man  who,  with  a  competent  knowledge  of 
history,  has  reflected  much  on  the  nature  and  conditions  of 
modem  society.  But  during  the  period  we  have  been  consider- 
ing, they  were  utterly  neglected  by  our  political  rulers,  who  not 
oidy  thought  themselves  able  to  check  the  growth  of  opinions, 
but  entirely  mistook  the  very  end  and  object  of  government.  In 
those  days,  it  was  believed  that  government  is  made  for  the  mi- 
nority, to  whose  wishes  the  majority  are  bound  humbly  to  sub- 
mit. It  was  believed  that  the  power  of  making  laws  must  al- 
ways be  lodged  in  the  hands  of  a  few  privileged  classes  ;  that 
the  nation  at  large  has  no  concern  with  those  laws,  except  to 
obey  them  ;*^^  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  wise  government  to 
secure  the  obedience  of  the  people  by  preventing  them  from  being 
enlightened  by  the  spread  of  knowledge.*®*  We  may  surely 
deem  it  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  these  notions,  and  the 
schemes  of  legislation  founded  upon  them,  should,  within  half  a 
century,  have  died  away  so  completely,  that  they  are  no  longer 
advocated,  even  by  men  of  the  most  ordinary  abilities.  What  is 
still  more  remarkable  is,  that  this  great  change  should  have  been 
effected,  not  by  any  external  event,  nor  by  a  sudden  insurrection 
of  the  people,  but  by  the  imaided  action  of  moral  force, — ^the  si- 
lent, though  overwhelming,  pressure  of  public  opinion.  This 
has  always  seemed  to  me  a  decisive  proof  of  the  natural,  and,  if 
I  may  so  say,  the  healthy  march  of  English  civilization.     It  is  a 

^*  Bishop  Horslcy,  the  great  champion  of  the  existing  state  of  things,  said  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  in  1795,  that  he  "  did  not  know  what  the  mass  of  the  people  in 
any  country  had  to  do  with  the  laws,  but  to  obey  them.**  Cooke's  Eitt  of  Party^ 
ToL  lii.  p.  430.     Compare  Godwin  on  Population^  p.  669. 

^  Lord  Gockburn  (^Ufe  of  Jeffrey,  1862,  toI.  1.  pp.  67,  68)  says:  "If  there  was 
any  principle  that  was  reverenced  as  indisputable  by  almost  the  whole  adherents  of 
the  party  in  power  sixty,  or  even  fifty,  or  perhaps  even  forty  years  ago,  it  was  that 
the  ignorance  of  the  people  was  necessary  for  their  obedience  to  the  law."  One  ar- 
gument was,  "  that  to  extend  instruction,  would  be  to  multiply  the  crime  of  forgerj  1** 
IPcrUr^s  Proyreu  of  the  NoJtion^  toL  ill.  p.  206. 
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proof  of  an  elasticity,  and  yet  a  sobriety  of  spirit,  such  as  no  other 
nation  has  ever  displayed.  No  other  nation  could  have  escaped 
from  such  a  crisis,  except  by  passing  through  a  revolution,  of 
which  the  cost  might  well  have  exce^ed  the  gain.  The  truth, 
however,  is  that  in  England  the  course  of  a&irs,  which  I  have 
endeavoured  to  trace  smce  the  sixteenth  century,  had  diffused 
among  the  people  a  knowledge  of  their  own  resources,  and  a  skill 
and  independence  in  the  use  of  them,  imperfect,  indeed,  but  still 
&r  superior  to  that  possessed  by  any  other  of  the  great  European 
countries.  Besides  this,  other  circumstances,  which  will  be  here- 
after related,^''  had,  so  early  as  the  eleventh  century,  begun  to 
affect  our  national  character,  and  had  assisted  in  imparting  to 
it  that  sturdy  boldness,  and,  at  the  same  time,  those  habits  of 
foresight,  and  of  cautious  reserve,  to  which  the  English  mind 
owes  its  leading  peculiarities.  With  us,  therefore,  the  love  of 
liberty  has  been  tempered  by  a  spirit  of  prudence,  which  has 
softened  its  violence,  without  impairing  its  strength.  It  is  this 
which,  more  than  once,  has  taught  our  countrymen  to  bear  even 
considerable  oppression,  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  rising  against 
their  oppressors.  It  has  taught  them  to  stay  their  hands  ;  it 
has  taught  them  to  husband  their  force  until  they  can  use  it  with 
irresistible  effect.  To  this  great  and  valuable  habit  we  owe  the 
safety  of  England  late  in  the  eighteenth  century.  If  the  people 
had  risen,  they  would  have  staked  their  all ;  and  what  the  re- 
sult of  that  desperate  game  would  have  been,  no  man  can  say. 
Happily  for  them  and  for  their  posterity,  they  were  content  to 
wait  yet  a  little  ;  they  were  willing  to  bide  their  time,  and  watch 
the  issue  of  things.  Of  this  noble  conduct  Iheir  descendants 
reap  the  reward.  After  the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  the  poHtical 
crisis  began  to  subside,  and  the  people  re-entered  on  their  former 
rights.  For  although  their  rights  had  been  in  abeyance,  they 
were  not  destroyed,  simply  because  the  spirit  still  existed  by 
which  they  were  originally  won.  Nor  can  any  one  doubt  that, 
if  those  evil  days  had  been  prolonged,  that  same  spirit  which  had 
animated  their  fathers  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  would  have  again 
broken  forth,  and  society  have  been  convulsed  by  a  revolution, 
the  bare  idea  of  which  is  frightful  to  contemplate.  In  the  mean 
time,  all  this  was  avoided ;  and  although  popular  tumults  did 
arise  in  diffierent  parts  of  the  country,  and  although  the  measures 
of  government  caused  a  disaffection  of  the  most  serious  kind,*°* 
still  the  people,  taken  as  a  whole,  remained  firm,  and  patiently 

***  8ee  chapters  ix.  and  z.,  on  the  history  of  the  protective  spirit. 

*••  Sir  A.  Alison  notices  in  his  History  (vol  it.  p.  213)  "  how  widely  the  spirit 
of  discontent  was  diffosed"  in  1*796 ;  and  the  only  wonder  is,  that  the  people  were 
able  to  keep  it  in  bounds.  That,  however,  is  a  question  which  writers  of  his  stamp 
nerer  connder. 
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reserved  their  force  till  a  better  time^  when^  for  their  benefit,  a 
new  party  was  organized  in  the  state,  by  whom  their  interests 
were  successfully  advocated  even  withm  the  walls  of  parliament. 
This  great  and  salutary  reaction  began  early  in  the  present 
century  ;  but  the  circumstances  which  accompanied  it  are  so  ex- 
tremely complicated,  and  have  been  so  little  studied,  that  I  can- 
not pretend  in  this  Introduction  to  offer  even  a  sketch  of  them. 
It  is  sufficient  to  say,  what  must  be  generally  known,  that  for 
nearly  fifty  years  the  movement  has  continued  with  unabated 
speed.  Every  thing  which  has  been  done,  has  increased  the  in- 
fiuence  of  the  people.  Blow  after  blow  has  been  directed  against 
those  classes  which  were  once  the  sole  depositaries  of  power.  The 
Beform  Bill,  the  Emancipation  of  the  Catholics,  and  the  Bepeal 
of  the  Corn-Laws,  are  admitted  to  be  the  three  greatest  political 
achievements  of  the  present  generation.  Each  of  these  vast 
measures  has  depressed  a  powerful  party.  The  extension  of  the 
suffrage  has  lessened  the  influence  of  hereditary  rank,  and  has 
broken  up  that  great  oligarchy  of  landowners,  by  which  tiie  House 
of  Commons  had  long  been  ruled.  The  abolition  of  Protection 
has  still  further  enfeebled  the  territorial  aristocracy ;  while  those 
superstitious  feelings  by  which  the  ecclesiastical  order  is  mainly 
upheld,  received  a  severe  shock,  first  by  the  repeal  of  the  Test 
and  Corporation  Act,  and  afterwards  by  the  admission  of  Catho- 
lics into  the  legislature  ;  steps  which  are  with  reason  r^arded  as 
suppl3riDg  precedents  of  mischievous  import  for  the  interests  of 
the  Established  Church.^®^  These  measures,  and  others  which 
are  now  obviously  inevitable,  have  taken,  and  wiU  continue  to 
take,  power  from  particular  sections  of  society,  in  order  to  confer 
it  upon  the  people  at  large.  Indeed,  the  rapid  progress  of  demo- 
cratic opinions  is  a  fiaict  which  no  one  in  the  present  day  ventures 
to  deny.  Timid  and  ignorant  men  are  alarmed  at  the  move- 
ment ;  but  that  there  is  such  a  movement  is  notorious  to  all  the 
world.  No  one  now  dares  to  talk  of  bridUng  the  people,  or  of 
resisting  their  united  wishes.  The  utmost  that  is  said  is,  that 
efforts  should  be  made  to  inform  them  as  to  their  real  interests, 
and  enlighten  public  opinion  ;  but  every  one  allows  that,  so  soon 
as  public  opinion  is  formed,  it  can  no  longer  be  withstood.     On 

^  Bishop  Burgess,  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Melbourne,  bitterly  complained  thatCatho- 
Uo  emancipation  was  **  the  extinction  of  the  parely  Protestant  character  of  the 
British  le^ature.''  Harf<yr^%  Life  of  Burgees,  f».  506 :  see  also  pp.  288,  289,  869, 
870.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  bishop  rightly  estimated  the  danger  to  his 
own  party ;  and  as  to  the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts,  which,  says  another  bishop 
{Tomline^B  Life  ofPitt^  Tol.  ii.  p.  604),  "were  justly  regarded  sa  the  firmest  bul- 
warks of  the  British  constitution,'*  the  feeling  was  so  strong,  that  at  an  episcopal 
meeting  in  1787,  there  were  only  two  members  who  were  willing  to  repeal  these 
persecuting  laws.  See  Bishop  WaUorCe  Life  of  Himeelf  toI.  i.  p.  262.  Lord 
Eldon,  who  to  the  last  stood  up  for  the  church,  pronounced  the  bill  for  repealing 
these  acts  to  be  ''  a  rerolutionary  bilL**    TvMe  Life  of  Eldon^  toL  iL  p.  202. 
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ihiB  point  all  are  agreed  ;  and  this  new  power^  which  is  gradually 
superseding  every  other,  is  now  obeyed  by  those  very  statesmen 
who,  had  they  lived  sixty  years  ago,  would  have  been  the  first  to 
^eny  its  authority,  ridicule  its  pretensions,  and,  if  possible,  ex- 
tinguish its  liberty. 

Such  is  the  great  gap  which  separates  the  public  men  of  our 
time  from  those  who  flourished  under  that  bad  system  which 
George  III.  sought  to  perpetuate.  And  it  is  evident,  that  this 
vast  progress  was  brought  about  rather  by  destroying  the  system, 
than  by  improving  the  men.  It  is  also  evident,  that  the  system 
perished  because  it  was  unsuited  to  the  age ;  in  other  words,  be- 
cause a  progressive  people  will  never  tolerate  an  unprogressive 
government.  But  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  history,  that  our  legis- 
lators, even  to  the  last  moment,  were  so  terrified  by  the  idea  of 
innovation,  that  they  refused  every  reform,  until  the  voice  of  the 
people  rose  high  enough  to  awe  them  into  submission,  and  forced 
them  to  grant  what,  without  such  pressure,  they  would  by  no 
means  have  conceded. 

These  things  ought  to  serve  as  a  lesson  to  our  political  rulers. 
They  ought  also  to  moderate  the  presumption  of  legislators,  and 
teach  them  that  their  best  measures  are  but  temporary  expedi- 
ents, which  it  will  be  the  business  of  a  later  and  riper  age  to 
efface.  It  would  be  well  if  such  considerations  were  to  check 
the  confidence,  and  silence  the  loquacity,  of  those  superficial  men, 
who,  raised  to  temporary  power,  thmk  themselves  bound  to 
guarantee  certain  institutions,  and  uphold  certain  opinions. 
They  ought  clearly  to  understand,  that  it  does  not  lie  within 
their  function  thus  to  anticipate  the  march  of  afiiEiirs,  and  pro- 
vide for  distant  contingencies.  In  trifiing  matters,  indeed,  this 
may  be  done  without  danger ;  though,  as  the  constant  changes 
in  the  laws  of  eveiy  country  abundantly  prove,  it  is  also  done 
without  benefit.  But  in  reference  to  those  large  and  fundament- 
al measures  which  bear  upon  the  destiny  of  a  people,  such  anti- 
cipation is  worse  than  useless, — ^it  is  highly  injurious.  In  the 
present  state  of  knowledge,  politics,  so  far  from  being  a  science, 
is  one  of  the  most  backward  of  aU  the  arts ;  and  the  only  safe 
course  for  the  legislator  is,  to  look  upon  his  craft  as  consisting  in 
the  adaptation  of  temporary  contrivances  to  temporary  emergen- 
cies.^''^    His  business  is  to  follow  the  age,  and  not  at  all  to  at- 

*^  Sir  C.  Lewis,  though  in  his  learned  work  he  orer-esthnates  the  resources  pos- 
sessed by  politicians,  does  neyertheless  allow  that  they  are  rarely  able  to  anticipate 
the  manner  in  which  their  measures  will  work.  Zewis  on  the  Methods  of  Observation 
and  Reasoning  in  Politics^  1852,  toI.  ii.  pp.  860-362.  A  writer  of  repute,  M.  Flas- 
san,  says  {Hist,  de  la  JHplomatiey  toL  L  p.  19):  '*0n  doit  6tre  trte  indulgent  sur  lea 
erreurs  de  la  politique,  &  cause  de  la  facility  qu'il  y  a  A  en  commettre ;  erreurs  aux- 
queUes  la  sagcsse  mdme  quelquefois  entralne.^  The  first  part  of  this  sentence  is  true 
enough ;  but  it  conTeys  a  truth  which  ought  to  repress  that  love  of  interfering  with 
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tempt  to  lead  it.  He  should  be  satisfied  with  studying  what  is 
passing  around  him ;  and  should  modify  his  schemes,  not  accoid- 
mg  to  the  notions  he  has  inherited  from  his  fathers,  but  accord- 
ing to  the  actual  exigencies  of  his  own  time.  For  he  may  rel]^ 
upon  it,  that  the  movements  of  society  have  now  become  so 
rapid,  that  the  wants  of  one  generation  are  no  measure  of  the 
wants  of  another ;  and  that  men,  urged  by  a  sense  of  their 
own  progress,  are  growing  weary  of  idle  talk  about  the  wisdom  of 
their  ancestors,  and  are  fast  discarding  those  trite  and  sleepy 
maxims  which  have  hitherto  imposed  upon  them,  but  by  which 
they  will  not  consent  to  be  much  longer  troubled. 

the  natural  march  of  affidrs  which  still  characterizes  politicians,  even  in  the  freest 
countries. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

0T7TLIKB  OF  THB  HISTOBY  OF  THE  FRENCH  INTELLECT  FSOM  THE  MIDDLE 
OF  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTUBY  TO  THE  ACCESSION  TO  POWER  OF  LOUIS 
XIV. 

The  consideration  of  these  great  changes  in  the  English  mind, 
has  led  me  into  a  digression,  which,  so  far  from  being  foreign  to 
the  design  of  this  Introduction,  is  absolutely  necessary  for  a  right 
understanding  of  it.  In  this,  as  in  many  other  respects,  there 
is  a  marked  analogy  between  investigations  concerning  the 
structure  of  society,  and  investigations  concerning  the  human 
body.  Thus,  it  has  been  foimd,  that  the  best  way  of  arriv- 
ing at  a  theory  of  disease  is  by  beginning  with  the  theory  of 
health  ;  and  that  the  foundation  of  all  sound  pathology  must 
be  first  sought  in  an  observation,  not  of  the  abnomud,  but  of 
the  normal  functions  of  life.  Just  in  the  same  way,  it  will,  I 
believe,  be  found,  that  the  best  method  of  arriving  at  great  social 
truths,  is  by  first  investigating  those  cases  in  which  society  has 
developed  itself  according  to  its  own  laws,  and  in  which  the 
governing  powers  have  least  opposed  themselves  to  the  spirit  of 
their  times.^     It  is  on  this  account  that,  in  order  to  understand 

'  The  question  as  to  whether  the  study  of  normal  phenomena  should  or  should 
not  precede  the  study  of  abnormal  ones,  is  of  the  greatest  importance ;  and  a  neg- 
lect of  it  has  introduced  confusion  into  every  work  I  have  seen  on  general  or  com- 
paratiye  history.  For  this  preliminary  being  unsettled,  there  has  been  no  recognized 
principle  of  arrangement ;  and  historians,  instead  of  following  a  scientific  method 
suited  to  the  actual  exigencies  of  our  knowledge,  have  adopted  an  empirical  method 
suited  to  their  own  exigencies ;  and  have  given  priority  to  different  countries,  some- 
times according  to  their  size,  sometimes  according  to  their  antiquity,  sometimes  ac- 
cording to  their  geographical  position,  sometimes  according  to  their  wealth,  some- 
times according  to  their  religion,  sometimes  according  to  the  brilliancy  of  their  lit- 
erature, and  sometimes  according  to  the  facilities  whicn  the  historian  himself  possess- 
ed for  collecting  materials.  All  these  are  factitious  considerations ;  and,  in  a  phil- 
osophic view,  it  is  evident  that  precedence  should  be  given  to  countries  by  the  his- 
torian solely  in  reference  to  the  ease  with  which  their  history  can  be  generalized ; 
following  in  this  respect  the  scientific  plan  of  proceeding  from  the  simple  to  the  com- 
plex. This  leads  us  to  the  conclusion,  that  in  the  study  of  Man,  as  in  the  study  of 
Nature,  the  question  of  priority  resolves  itself  into  a  question  of  aberration;  and 
that  the  more  aberrant  any  people  have  been,  that  is  to  say,  the  more  they  have  been 
interfered  with,  the  lower  they  must  be  placed  in  an  arrangement  of  the  history  of 
various  countries.     Coleridge  {Lit,  Eemaifu,  toL  i.  p.  826,  and  elsewhere  in  his 
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the  position  of  France,  I  have  b^nn  by  examining  the  position 
of  England.  In  order  to  understand  the  way  in  which  the  dis- 
eases of  the  first  country  were  aggravated  by  the  quackery  bf 
ignorant  rulers,  it  was  necessary  to  understand  the  way  in  which 
the  health  of  the  second  countiy  was  preserved,  by  bemg  sub- 
jected to  smaller  interference,  and  allowed  with  greater  liberty  to 
continue  its  natural  inarch.  With  the  light,  therefore,  which  we 
have  acquired  by  a  study  of  the  normal  condition  of  the  English 
mind,  we  can,  with  the  greater  ease,  now  apply  our  principles  to 
that  abnormal  condition  of  French  society,  by  the  operations  of 
which,  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  some  of  the  dear- 
est interests  of  civilization  were  imperilled. 

In  France,  a  long  train  of  events,  which  I  shall  hereafter  re- 
late, had,  fix)m  an  early  period  given  to  the  clergy  a  share  of 
power  larger  than  that  which  they  possessed  in  England.  The 
results  of  this  were  for  a  time  deoidedly  beneficial,  inasnmch  as 

works)  seems  to  suppose  that  the  order  should  be  the  reverse  of  what  I  have  stated, 
and  that  the  laws  both  of  mind  and  body  can  be  generalized  from  pathological  data. 
Without  wishing  to  express  myself  too  positively  in  oppomtion  to  so  profound  a 
thinker  as  Coleridge,  I  cannot  help  saying  that  this  is  contradicted  by  an  immftnae 
amount  of  evidence,  and,  so  fsur  as  I  am  aware,  is  supported  by  none.  It  is  contra* 
dieted  by  the  fact,  that  those  branches  of  inquiry  which  deal  with  phenomena  little 
affected  by  foreign  causes,  have  been  raised  to  sciences  sooner  than  those  which  deal 
with  phenomena  greatly  affected  by  foreign  causes.  The  organic  world,  for  example 
is  more  perturbed  by  the  inorganic  world,  than  the  inorganic  world  is  perturbed  by 
it.  Hence  we  find  that  the  inorganic  sciences  have  always  been  cultivated  before  the 
organic  ones,  and  at  the  present  moment  are  far  more  advanced  than  they.  In  the 
same  way,  human  physiology  is  older  than  human  pathology ;  and  while  the  physi- 
ology of  the  vegetable  kingdom  has  been  succes^ully  prosecuted  since  the  latter 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  pathology  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  exist,  mnce  none  of  its  laws  have  been  generalized,  and  no  systematic  re- 
searches, on  a  large  scale,  have  yet  been  made  into  the  morbid  anatomy  of  plants. 
It  appears,  therefore,  that  diiferent  ages  and  different  sciences  bear  unconscious  tes- 
timony to  the  uselessness  of  paying  much  attention  to  the  abnormal,  until  consider- 
able progress  has  been  made  in  the  study  of  the  normal ;  and  this  conclusion  might  be 
confirmed  by  innumerable  authorities,  who,  differing  from  Coleridge,  hold  that  phys- 
iology is  the  basis  of  pathology,  and  that  the  laws  of  disease  are  to  be  nused,  not 
from  the  phenomena  presented  in  disease,  but  from  those  presented  in  health ;  in 
other  words,  that  pathology  should  be  investigated  deductively  rather  than  induc- 
tively, and  that  morbid  anatomy  and  clinical  observations  may  verify  the  conclusions 
of  science,  but  can  never  supply  the  means  of  creating  the  science  itself.  On  this 
extremely  interesting  question,  compare  Otofhroy  Baint  EUaire^  Hiat,  des  AnctMh 
liet  de  V  OrganiaaHony  voL  ii.  pp.  9,  10,  127  ;  'Bcwnan^t  Surgery^  in  Enewlop,  of  the 
Medical  Sciencea,  p.  824 ;  Biehat,,  Anatomie  OhthraU^  vol.  L  p.  20 ;  CulUfC%  Borl^ 
vol.  i.  p.  424 ;  Cotnie^  PhUoe.  Pontive^  voL  iii.  pp.  8S4,  885 ;  Mobin  et  Verileil^ 
Chvmie  Anatomiquey  vol.  i.  p.  68;  Usqmroly  McUadUs  MerUales,  voL  i  p.  Ill; 
OeoTffet,  de  la  Folie,  pp.  2,  891,  892 ;  Brodie^t  Pathology  and  Swrgtry,  p.  8 ;  BUtin' 
vUlCy  Phynologie  eomparee^  vol  i.  p.  20 ;  Fevchierdeben's  Medical  Peyehctogy,  p.  200; 
Laurence's  Lectures  on  Many  1844,  p.  45 ;  Sinum's  Pathologyy  p.  6. 

Another  confirmation  of  the  accuracy  of  this  view  is,  &at  pathological  investi- 
gations of  the  nervous  system,  numerous  as  they  have  been,  have  effected  scarcely 
any  thing ;  the  reason  evidently  being,  that  the  preliminary  knowledge  of  the  nor- 
mal state  is  not  sufficiently  advanced.  See  N^le  on  the  Brain^  pp.  76-92,  837, 
888 ;  Henry  on  the  Nervous  Sysiemy  in  Third  Report  of  Brit.  Assoc,  p.  78 ;  Sol- 
land's  Medical  Notes,  p.  608 ;  Jones  and  Sievehing^s  PcUholog.  Anat.  p.  211. 
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the  church  restrained  the  lawleseneBB  of  a  barbarous  age,  and 
secured  a  refuge  for  the  weak  and  oppressed.  But  as  the  French 
advanced  in  knowledge,  the  spiritual  authority  which  had  done 
so  much  to  curb  their  passions,  began  to  press  heavily  upon  their 
genius,  and  impede  its  movements.  That  same  ecclesiastical 
power,  which  to  an  ignorant  age  is  an  unmixed  benefit,  is  to  a 
more  enlightened  age  a  serious  evil.  The  proof  of  this  was  soon 
apparent.  For  when  the  Beformation  broke  out,  the  church  had 
in  England  been  so  weakened  that  it  fell  almost  at  the  first  as- 
sault ;  its  revenues  were  seized  by  the  crown,^  and  its  offices, 
after  being  greatly  diminished  both  in  authority  and  in  wealth, 
were  bestowed  upon  new  men,  who  from  the  uncertainty  of  their 
tenure,  and  the  novelty  of  their  doctrines,  lacked  that  long-es- 
tablished prescription  by  which  the  claims  of  the  profession  are 
mainly  supported.  Thiis,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was  the  be- 
ginning of  an  uninterrupted  progress,  in  which,  at  every  succes- 
sive step,  the  ecclesiastical  spirit  lost  some  of  its  influence.  In 
France,  on  the  other  hand,  the  clergy  were  so  powerfiil,  that  they 
were  able  to  withstand  the  Beformation,  and  thus  preserve  for 
themselves  those  exclusive  privileges  which  their  English  breth- 
ren vainly  attempted  to  retain. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  that  second  marked  divergence 
between  French  and  English  civilization,*  which  had  its  origin, 
indeed,  at  a  much  earlier  period,  but  which  now  first  produced 
conspicuous  results.  Both  countries  had,  in  their  infancy,  been 
greatly  benefited  by  the  church,  which  always  showed  itself  ready 
to  protect  the  people  against  the  oppressions  of  the  crown  and 
the  nobles.*  But,  in  both  countries,  as  society  advanced,  there 
arose  a  capacity  for  self-protection ;  and  early  in  the  sixteenth, 
or  probably  even  in  the  fifteenth  century,  it  became  urgently 
necessary  to  diminish  that  spiritual  authority,  which,  by  prejudg- 
ing the  opinions  of  men,  has  impeded  the  march  of  their  knowl- 
edge.'   It  is  on  this  account  that  Protestantism,  so  far  firom 

'  A  circnmfltance  which  Harria  relates  with  eyident  delight,  and  goes  out  of  his 
way  to  meution  it.  Ztve«  of  tJie  Stuarts^  toI.  iii.  p.  800.  On  the  amount  of  loss  the 
church  thus  sustained,  see  Sinclair' %  Hiti.  of  the  Bevenue,  toL  L  pp.  181-184,  and 
£ccl€9tofC$  EngliMh  Antiquitiet,  p.  228. 

'  The  first  diyergence  arose  from  the  influence  of  the  protective  spirit,  as  I  shall 
endeavour  to  explain  in  the  next  chapter. 

*  On  the  obligations  Europe  is  under  to  the  Catholic  clergy,  see  some  liberal 
and  very  just  remarks  in  KembU^t  Saxons  in  England,  vol.  iL  pp.  874,  8*75  ;  and  in 
OvizoCs  Civiliaation  en  France.  See  also  Keantkr^e  Etst,  of  the  Churchy  vol.  iii 
pp.  199-206,  256-257,  vol.  v.  p.  188,  vol.  vL  pp.  406,  407  ;  Pcigrave'e  Anglo-Saxon 
Commonwealth,  vol.  i.  p.  656 ;  LingarcTe  Eitt,  of  England  vol.  ii.  p.  44;  KHmrathy 
Travaux  tur  PJIiet,  du  Jhoit,  vol  i.  p.  894 ;  CarwithenU  Miet.  of  the  Church  oj 
England,  vol.  i.  p.  157. 

*  The  way  in  which  this  acted  is  concisely  stated  by  Tennemann :  "  Wenn  sich 
nun  auch  ein  freierer  Geist  der  Forschung  regte,  so  fSuid  er  sich  gleich  durch  zwel 
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being,  as  its  enemies  have  called  it,  an  aberration  anfiing  from 
accidentfid  causes,  was  essentially  a  normal  movement,  and  was 
the  legitimate  expression  of  the  wants  of  the  European  intellect. 
Indeed,  the  Reformation  owed  its  success,  not  to  a  desire  of  puri- 
fying the  church,  but  to  a  desire  of  lightening  its  pressure  ;  and 
it  may  be  broadly  stated,  that  it  was  adopted  in  every  civilized 
country,  except  in  those  where  preceding  events  had  increased 
the  influence  of  the  ecclesiastical  order,  either  among  the  people 
or  among  their  rulers.  This  was,  unhappily,  the  case  with 
France,  where  the  clergy  not  only  triumphed  over  the  Protes- 
tants, but  appeared,  for  a  time,  to  have  gained  fresh  authority  by 
the  defeat  of  such  dangerous  enemies.^ 

The  consequence  of  all  this  was,  that,  in  France,  every  thing 
assumed  a  more  theological  aspect  than  in  England.  In  our 
coimtry,  the  ecclesiastical  spirit  had,  by  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  become  so  feeble,  that  even  intelligent  foreigners 
were  struck  by  the  peculiarity.^  The  same  nation,  which,  dur- 
ing the  Crusades,  had  sacrificed  innumerable  lives  in  the  hope 
of  planting  the  Christian  standard  in  the  heart  of  Asia,^  was 

Grundsatze,  welche  ana  jenem  Supremat  der  Theologie  flossen,  beengt  und  gehemmt. 
Der  erste  war :  die  menBchliche  Vemunft  kann  nicht  iiber  dJe  Offenbarung  hinaua- 

gehen Der  zweite  :  die  Vemunft  kann  nichts  ate  wahr  erkennen,  was  dem 

Lihalte  der  Offenbarung  widerspricht,  und  nichts  fiir  fateoh  erkennen,  was  derselben 
angemessen  ist, — ^folgte  aus  dem  ersten."  Guch,  der  Phihs,  vol.  viii.  part  L  p.  8. 

*  As  to  the  Influence  of  the  Reformation  generally,  in  increasing  the  power  of 
the  Catholic  clergy,  see  M.  Ranke*s  important  work  on  the  Biatory  of  the  Pope9 ; 
and  as  to  the  result  in  France,  see  Monteily  Hist,  des  diven  EtaU^  toL  y.  pp.  233-280. 
Corero,  who  was  ambassador  in  France  in  1569,  writes,  **I1  papa  pu6  dire  a  mlo 
giudizio,  d'  aver  in  questi  romori  piuttosto  guadagnato  che  perduto,  perciochd  tanta 
era  k  licenza  del  viyere,  secondo  che  ho  inteso,  prima  che  quel  regno  si  dindesse  in 
due  parti,  era  tanta  poca  Li  devozione  che  aveyano  in  Roma  e  in  quel  che  vi  abita- 
vano,  che  il  papa  era  piCi  considerato  come  principe  grande  in  Italia,  che  come  capo 
deUa  chiesa  e  pastore  universale.  Ma  scoperti  che  si  fUrono  gli  ugonotti,  comind- 
arono  i  cattolici  a  riyerire  il  suo  nome,  e  riconoscerlo  per  vero  vicario  di  Cristo, 
confirmandosi  tanto  piCi  in  opinione  di  doyerlo  tener  per  tale,  quanto  piil  lo  sen- 
tivano  sprezzare  e  negare  da  essi  ugonotti.*'  ReltUiaru  des  Amhauadeun  Veni- 
tiauy  vol  ii.  p.  162.  This  interesting  passage  is  one  of  many  proofs  that  the  imme- 
diate advantages  derived  from  the  Reformation  have  been  overrated ;  though  the 
remote  advantages  were  undoubtedly  immense. 

'  The  indifference  of  the  English  to  theological  dteputes,  and  the  fiuiility  with 
which  they  changed  their  religion,  caused  many  foreigners  to  censure  their  fickle* 
ness.  See,  for  instance,  Euait  de  Montaigne^  livre  ii.  <uiap.  xiL  p.  865.  Perlin,  who 
travelled  in  England  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  says,  *^  The  people  are 
reprobates,  and  thorough  enemies  to  good  manners  and  letters;  for  they  don*t 
know  whether  they  belong  to  Grod  or  the  devil,  which  St.  ,Paul  has  reprehended  in 
many  people,  saying,  Be  not  transported  with  divers  sorts  of  winds,  but  be  constant 
and  steady  to  your  belief."  ArUi^fuarian  Repertory^  vol.  iv.  p.  511,  4to,  1809.  See 
also  the  remarks  of  Michele  in  1557,  and  of  Crespet  in  1590;  EllU^s  Original 
Letters,  2d  series,  vol.  ii.  p.  289;  HallamU  C<mstii%Ui<mal  Eistory^  vol.  i.  p.  102; 
8outheifs  Commonplaee  Book,  8d  series,  p.  408. 

'  An  historian  of  the  thirteenth  century  strikingly  expresses  the  theological 
feelings  of  the  English  Crusaders,  and  the  complete  subordination  of  the  political 
ones :  "  Indignum  quippe  judicabant  animarum  suarum  salutem  omittere,  et  obse- 
quium  coelestis  Regis,  elienteln  regis  aliciyus  terreni  postponere;  constituerunt 
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now  almost  indififerent  to  the  religion  even  of  its  own  sovereign. 
Henry  VIII.,  by  his  sole  will,  regulated  the  national  creed,  and 
fixed  the  formularies  of  the  church,  which,  if  the  people  had 
been  in  earnest,  he  could  not  possibly  have  done ;  for  he  had 
no  means  of  compelling  submission;  he  had  no  standing 
army ;  and  even  his  personal  guards  were  so  scanty,  that,  at 
any  moment,  they  could  have  been  destroyed  by  a  rising 
of  the  warlike  apprentices  of  London.*  After  his  death,  there 
came  Edward,  who,  as  a  Protestant  king,  undid  the  work  of  his 
fftther ;  and  a  few  years  later,  there  came  Mary,  who,  as  a  Pop* 
ish  queen,  undid  the  work  of  her  brother  ;  while  she,  in  her  turn, 
was  succeeded  by  Elizabeth,  under  whom  another  great  altera- 
tion was  effected  in  the  established  faith.^'  Such  was  the  indif- 
ference of  the  people,  that  these  vast  changes  were  accomplished 
without  any  serious  risk.^^  In  France,  on  the  other  hand,  at  the 
mere  name  of  religion,  thousands  of  men  were  ready  for  the  field. 
In  England,  our  civil  wars  have  all  been  secular  ;  they  have  been 
waged,  either  for  a  change  of  dynasty,  or  for  an  increase  of  liberty. 
But  those  fisir  more  horrible  wars,  by  which,  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, France  was  desolated,  were  conducted  in  the  name  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  even  the  political  struggles  of  the  great  families  were 
merged  in  a  deadly  contest  between  Catholics  and  Protestants.*' 
The  effect  this  difference  produced  on  the  intellect  of  the  two 
countries  is  veiy  obvious.  The  English,  concentrating  their 
abilities  upon  great  secular  matters,  had,  by  the  close  of  the  six- 

igitur  terminum,  videlicet  festum  natiTitatis  beat!  Johannis  BaptistsB.'*  MatUud 
Paris  Hi»t<ma  Major j  p.  671.  It  is  said,  that  the  first  tax  ever  imposed  in  England 
on  personal  property  was  in  1166,  and  was  for  the  purpose  of  crusading.  Sinclait's 
Hist,  of  the  Revenue^  toL  i.  p.  88 :  "  It  would  not  probably  have  been  easily  sub- 
mitted to,  had  it  not  been  appropriated  for  so  popular  a  purpose." 

•  Henry  VIII.  had,  at  one  time,  fifty  horse-guards,  but  they  being  expensiye, 
were  soon  given  up,  and  his  only  protection  consisted  of  "  the  yeomen  of  the  guard, 
fifty  in  number,  and  the  common  servants  of  the  king^s  household.'*  HallanCs  Const. 
Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  46.  These  "  yeomen  of  the  guard  were  raised  by  Henry  YII.  in 
I486.*'  Gfrose's  Military  Antiquities^  vol.  i.  p.  167.  Compare  Turner's  Hist,  of  Eng- 
land, vol.  vii.  p.  64 ;  and  Lingar<Ps  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  iii.  p.  298. 

**  Locke,  in  his  First  Letter  on  Toleration,  has  made  some  pungent,  and,  I 
should  suppose,  very  offensive,  observations  on  these  rapid  changes.  Locke's  Works^ 
vol.  V.  p.  27. 

"  But,  although  Mary  easily  effected  a  change  of  religion,  the  anti-ecclesiastical 
spirit  was  £ur  too  strong  to  allow  her  to  restore  to  the  church  its  property.  ^*  In 
Mary's  reign,  accordingly,  her  parliament,  so  obsequious  in  all  matters  of  religion, 
adhered  with  a  firm  grasp  to  the  possession  of  church-lands."  HallanCs  Const. 
Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  77.  See  also  BhwrCs  Hist  of  the  Church  of  England,  p.  218 ;  Lin- 
gard's  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  iv.  pp.  389,  840;  Sutler's  Mem.  of  the  Catholics,  voL  i. 
p.  258 ;  and  Carvfithen's  Hist,  of  the  Church  of  England^  vol.  L  p.  846. 

^  "  Quand  6clata  la  guerre  des  opinions  religieuses,  les  antiques  rivalit^s  des 
barons  se  transform^rent  en  haine  du  pr^he  ou  de  la  messe."  Capefigue,  Hist,  de  la 
Heforme  et  de  la  Ligue,  vol  iv.  p.  82.  Compare  Duplessis  Momay,  Mem.  et  Corre^ 
^wnd.  vol.  ii.  pp.  422,  668 ;  and  BouOier,  Maison  Militaire  des  Eois  de  France^ 
p.  26,  "  des  querellcB  d'autant  plus  vives,  qu'elles  avoient  la  religion  pour  base." 
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teenth  century,  produced  a  literature  which  never  can  perifih. 
But  the  French,  down  to  that  period,  had  not  put  forth  a  single 
work,  the  destructidn  of  which  would  now  be  a  loss  to  Europe. 
What  makes  this  contrast  the  more  remarkable  is,  that  in  France 
the  civilization,  such  as  it  was,  had  a  longer  standing  ;  the  ma- 
terial resources  of  the  country  had  been  earlier  developed  ;  its 
geographical  position  made  it  t^e  centre  of  European  thought  ;^' 
and  it  had  possessed  a  literature  at  a  time  when  our  ancestors 
were  a  mere  tribe  of  wild  and  ignorant  barbarians. 

The  simple  fact  is,  that  this  is  one  of  those  innumerable  in- 
stances which  teach  us  that  no  country  can  rise  to  eminence  so 
long  as  the  ecclesiastical  power  possesses  much  authority.  For, 
the  predominance  of  the  spiritual  classes  is  necessarily  accom- 
panied by  a  corresponding  predominance  of  the  topics  in  which 
those  classes  delight.  Whenever  the  ecclesiastical  profession  is 
very  influential,  ecclesiastical  literature  will  be  yeiy  abundant, 
and  what  is  called  profane  literature  will  be  very  scanty.  Hence 
it  occurred  that  the  minds  of  the  French  being  almost  entirely 
occupied  with  religious  disputes,  had  no  leisure  for  those  great 
inquiries  into  which  we  in  England  were  beginning  to  enter  ;^* 
and  there  was,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  an  interval  of  a  whole 
generation  between  the  progress  of  the  French  and  English 
intellects,  simply  because  there  was  about  the  same  interval  be- 
tween the  progress  of  their  scepticism.  The  theological  litera- 
ture, indeed,  rapidly  increased  ;^^  but  it  was  not  until  the 
seventeenth  century  that  France  produced  that  great  secular 
literature,  the  counterpart  of  which  was  to  be  found  in  England 
before  the  sixteenth  century  had  come  to  a  close. 

Such  was,  in  France,  the  natural  consequence  of  the  power 
of  the  church  being  prolonged  beyond  the  period  which  the  exi- 
gencies of  society  required.  But  while  this  was  the  intellectual 
result,  the  moral  and  physical  results  were  still  more  serious. 
While  the  minds  of  men  were  thus  heated  by  religious  strife,  it 
would  have  been  idle  to  expect  any  of  those  maxims  of  charity 
to  which  theological  faction  is  always  a  stranger.  While  the 
Protestants  were  murdering  the  Catholics,"  and  the  Catholics 

"  The  intellectual  adyantages  of  France,  arising  firom  its  position  between  Italy, 
Germany,  and  England,  are  Tery  fairly  stated  by  M.  Lenninier  (Philosophie  du  JOrcit^ 
YoL  i.  p.  9). 

^  tfust  in  the  same  way,  the  reli^ous  disputes  in  Alexandria  injured  the  interests 
of  knowledge.  See  the  instructiye  remarks  of  M.  Matter  {IRtt,  de  TEcoU  tTAUx' 
andrU),  vol.  ii.  p.  181. 

**  JTontot/,  Sut  de»  diven  Btats,  vol.  tI.  p.  186.  Indeed,  the  theolo^cal  spirit 
seised  the  theatre,  and  the  different  sectarians  ridiculed  each  other's  principles  on  the 
stage.    See  a  curious  passage  at  p.  182  of  the  same  learned  work. 

^  The  crimes  of  the  French  Protestants,  though  hardly  noticed  in  FelieeU  B%9' 
tory  of  the  FratestanU  of  France^  pp.  188-148,  were  aa  revolting  as  those  of  the 
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mordering  the  Frotestants^  it  was  hardly  likely  that  either  sect 
should  feel  tolerance  for  the  opinions  of  its  enemy.'^  Daring  the 
sixteenth  century,  treaties  were  occasionally  made  between  the 
two  parties;  but  they  were  only  made  to  be  immediately  bra- 
ken;^^  and,  with  the  single  exception  of  TEdpital,  the  bare  idea 
of  toleration  does  not  seem  to  have  entered  the  head  of  any 
statesman  of  the  age.  It  was  recommended  by  him;**  but 
neither  his  splendid  abilities,  nor  his  unblemished  integrity,  could 
make  head  against  the  prevailing  prejudices,  and  he  eventually 
retired  into  private  life  without  effecting  any  of  his  noble 
schemes.^^ 

Indeed,  in  the  leading  events  of  this  period  of  French  history, 
the  predominance  of  the  theological  spirit,  was  painfidly  shown* 
It  was  shown  in  the  universal  determination  to  subordinate 
political  acts  to  religious  opinions.**  It  was  shown  in  the  con-> 
spiracy  of  Amboise,  and  in  the  conference  of  Poissy;  and  stiQ 
more  was  it  shown  in  those  revolting  crimes  so  natural  to  super- 
stition, the  massacres  of  Yassy  and  of  St.  Bartholomew,  the 
murder  of  Guise  by  Poltrot,  and  of  Henry  III.  by  Clement. 


Catholics,  and  quite  as  nmnerous  relatiyely  to  the  namben  and  power  of  the  two  par- 
ties. Compare  Sifimondi^  Hist,  des  Fran^aU,  vol.  zviii.  pp.  516,  617,  with  Capefyue^ 
Bist.  de  la  RiprtM,  Tol.  ii.  p.  178,  vol.  ti.  p.  64 ;  and  SmedUy,  Hut,  of  the  Re/armed 
Beliffian  in  firanee,  ToL  t  pp.  199,  200, 2S7. 

"  In  1569  Corero  writes :  **  Ritrovai  quel  regno,  certo,  posto  in  grandissima  con« 
foidone ;  perche,  stante  quella  divisione  di  religione  Cconvertita  quasi  in  due  fazionl  e 
inimicizie  particolari),  era  causa  ch'  ogonun,  senza  che  amicizia  o  parentela  potesse 
aTer  Inoco,  staTa  con  Y  orecchie  attente ;  e  pieno  di  sospetto  ascoltara  da  che  parte 
oasceva  qualche  romore."  Helat.  des  Ambiusad,  VSnitiens^  toI.  ii.  p.  106.  He  em- 
phatically adds,  "  Temeyano  gl'  ugonotti,  temeyano  11  cattoUci,  temeva  il  prencipe, 
temeyano  U  sudditi.*'  See  also,  on  this  horrible  state  of  opinion,  Sismondiy  Hist,  des 
JPnmfois,  yoL  xyiii.  pp.  21,  22, 118-120, 296,  480.  On  both  sides,  the  grossest  calum- 
nies were  propagated  and  belieyed ;  and  one  of  the  charges  brought  against  Cathe- 
rine de  Medici  was,  that  she  caused  the  Cesarean  operation  to  be  performed  on  the 
wiyes  of  Protestants,  in  order  that  no  new  heretics  might  be  bom.  Sprengely  HisL 
ds  la  Medeeine^  yoL  yii.  p.  294. 

^  Mably,  Observations  svr  VHist.  de  France,  yol.  ill.  p.  149.  In  the  reign  of 
Cbaries  IX.  alone,  there  were  no  less  than  fiye  of  these  religious  wars,  each  of  which 
was  concluded  by  a  treaty.  See  Flauan^  Hist,  de  la  DipumuUie  Fran^aise^  yol  il. 
p.  69. 

"  For  which  l*H6pHal  was  accused  of  atheism :  "  Homo  doctus,  sed  yerus  atheus.'* 
JHet.  Philos,  article  AthHsme^  in  (Euvres  de  Voltaire,  yol.  xxxyii.  pp.  181,  182. 

*  I  haye  not  been  able  to  meet  with  any  good  life  of  this  great  man :  that  by 
Charies  Butler  is  yery  superficial,  and  so  is  that  by  Bernard!,  in  Biof.  Uhiv,  yol.  xxiy. 
pp.  412-424.  Hy  own  information  respecUng  THApita]  is  from  Btsmondi,  Hist,  des 
Fran^is^  yol.  xyiii.  pp.  481-436 ;  Capefigw,  Hist,  de  la  JUforme,  yoL  ii.  pp.  185-187, 
168-170;  De  Thou,  Hut,  Univ.  yoL  m.  pp.  619-623,  yol.  iy.  pp.  2-8,  162-159,  vol.  y. 
pp.  180-182,  620,  621,  536,  yol.  yi.  pp.  703,  704;  5u%,  (Economies  Royales,  yol.  i. 
p.  284.  Duyemet  {Hist,  de  la  Sorbonne,  yol.  i.  pp.  216-218)  is  unsatisfactory,  though 
fnUy  recognizing  his  merit. 


'*  Ce  fut  aiors  quek  nation  ne  prit  conseil  que  de  son  fanatisme.    Les  esprits, 
de  jour  en  jour  plus  6chauffi&s,  ne  yirent  plus  d^autre  objet  que  celui  de  la  religion,  et 
par  pi^t6  se  firent  les  ixy'ures  les  plus  atroces.**    Mably,  Observations  svr  VHist,  de 
France,  yol.  iii.  p.  145. 
VOL.  I. — ^24 
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These  were  the  legitimate  results  of  the  spirit  of  religious  bigot- 
ry. They  were  the  results  of  that  accursed  spirit,  which,  when- 
ever it  hBs  had  the  power,  has  punished  even  to  the  death  those 
who  dared  to  differ  from  it;  and  which,  now  that  the  power  has 
passed  away,  still  continues  to  dogmatize  on  the  most  mysterious 
subjects,  tamper  with  the  most  sacred  principles  of  the  human 
heart,  and  darken  with  its  miserable  superstitions  those  sublime 
questions  that  no  one  should  rudely  touch,  because  they  are  for 
each  according  to  the  measure  of  his  own  soul,  because  they  lie 
in  that  unknown  tract  which  separates  the  Finite  from  the  Infi- 
nite, and  because  they  are  as  a  secret  and  individual  covenant 
between  Man  and  his  God. 

How  long  these  sad  days*'  would,  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
affairs,  have  been  prolonged  in  France,  is  a  question  which  we 
now  perhaps  have  no  means  of  answering;  though  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  progress  even  of  empirical  knowledge  must,  ac- 
cording to  the  process  already  pointed  out,  have  eventually 
sufficed  to  rescue  so  great  a  country  from  her  degraded  position. 
Fortunately,  however,  there  now  took  place  what  we  must  be 
content  to  call  an  accident,  but  which  was  the  beginning  of  a 
most  important  change.  In  the  year  1589,  Henry  IV.  ascended 
the  throne  of  France.  This  great  prince,  who  was  far  superior 
to  any  of  the  French  sovereigns  of  the  sixteenth  century,'^  made 

**  The  19th  and  20th  yolumes  of  SismandCs  HUtoire  des  FranQoU  conUin  painfiil 
evidence  of  the  internal  condition  of  France  before  the  accesfflon  of  Henry  IV.  In- 
deed, as  Sismondi  says  (vol.  xx.  pp.  11-16),  it  seemed  at  one  time  as  if  the  only  pros- 
pect was  a  relapse  into  feudalism.  See  also  Monteil^  Mist.  de$  divers  Etat*^  toL  t. 
pp.  242-249  :  **  plus  de  trois  cent  mille  maUons  d^truites.**  Be  Thou,  in  the  memoirs 
of  his  own  life,  says,  **  Les  loix  furent  m^pris^es,  et  Thonneur  de  la  France  fut  pres- 
que  an^anti  ....  et  sous  le  Toile  de  la  religion,  on  ne  respiroit  que  la  haine,  U 
vengeance,  le  massacre  et  Fincendie.''  M^.  de  la  Vte,  in  Histoire  Univ.  toI.  i.  p. 
120;  and  the  same  writer,  in  his  great  history,  giyes  almost  innumerable  instances 
of  the  crimes  and  persecutions  constantly  occurring.  See,  for  some  of  the  most 
striking  cases,  vol.  ii.  p.  888,  vol.  iv.  pp.  878,  880,  887, 496, 496,  639,  vol.  t.  pp.  189, 
618,  661,  647,  vol.  vi  pp.  421,  422,  424,  426,  427,  430,  469.  Compare  JhipUtis, 
Mhn.  et  Correspond,  vol.  ii.  pp.  41,  42,  822,  836,  611,  612,  vol.  iii.  pp.  844,  445,  voL 
iy.  pp.  112-114;  Benoist,  Hist,  de  VEdit  de  NanUs,  vol.  1.  pp.  807,  808  ;  Dwvem^ 
Hist,  de  la  Sorbonne^  toL  l  p.  217. 

**  This,  indeed,  is  not  saying  much ;  and  far  higher  praise  might  be  justly  bestowed. 
As  to  his  domestic  policy,  there  can  be  only  one  opinion ;  and  l£.  FLassan  speaks  in 
the  most  favourable  terms  of  his  management  of  foreign  afiairs.  Flassan,  Hi^.  dela 
JHplomatie  Franq.  vol.  ii.  pp.  191,  192,  294-297,  vol.  iii.  p.  248.  And  see,  to  the 
same  effect,  the  testimony  of  M.  Capefigue,  an  unfriendly  judge.  Hiel.  de  la  RkfcrwUy 
vol.  vii.  p.  xiv.,  vol.  viii.  p.  166.  Fontenay  Mareuil,  who  was  a  contemporary  of 
Henry  IV.,  though  he  wrote  many  years  after  the  king  was  murdered,  says,  "Ce 
grand  roy,  qui  estoit  en  plus  de  consideration  dans  le  monde  que  pas  un  de  ses  pr^ 
d^cesseurs  n^avoit  est6  depuis  Charlesmagne.^*  Mem.  de  Fonienay^  vol.  i.  p.  46.  Do- 
plessis  Mornay  calls  him  ^*  le  plus  grand  roy  que  la  chrestient6  ait  port6  depuis  dnq 
cens  ans  ;*'  and  Sully  pronounces  him  to  be  '*le  plus  grand  de  nos  rois.**  jDupUtsit 
Momxty^  Mem.  et  Correspond,  vol.  xi.  pp.  80,  77,  131.  StUly^  (Economies  Royales^ 
vol  vii.  p.  16.  Compare  vol.  vi.  pp.  897,  898,  vol.  ix.  pp.  86,  242,  with  some  seofli* 
ble  remarks  in  Mim.  de  Oenlis,  Paris,  1826,  vol.  ix.  p.  299. 
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small  account  of  those  theological  disputes  which  his  predeces- 
sors had  thought  to  be  of  paramount  importance.  Before  him, 
the  kings  of  France,  animated  by  the  piety  natural  to  the  guard- 
ians of  the  church,  had  exerted  all  their  authority  to  uphold 
the  interests  of  the  sacred  profession.  Francis  I.  said,  that  if 
his  right  hand  were  a  heretic,  he  would  cut  it  off.**  Henry  II., 
whose  zeal  was  still  greater,**  ordered  the  judges  to  proceed 
against  the  Protestants,  and  publicly  declared  that  he  would 
"  make  the  extirpation  of  the  heretics  his  principal  business/'" 
Charles  IX.,  on  the  celebrated  day  of  St.  Bartholomew,  attempt- 
ed to  relieve  the  church  by  destroying  them  at  a  single  blow. 
Henry  III.  promised  to  "oppose  heresy  even  at  the  risk  of  his 
life;''  for  he  said  "he  could  not  find  a  prouder  grave  than  amidst 
the  ruins  of  heresy."*' 

These  were  the  opinions  expressed,  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
by  the  heads  of  the  oldest  monarchy  in  Europe.**  But  with 
such  feelings,  the  powerful  intellect  of  Henry  IV.  had  not  the 
slightest  sympathy.  To  suit  the  shifting  politics  of  his  age,  he 
had  already  changed  his  religion  twice;  and  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  change  it  a  third  time,**  when  he  found  that  by  doing  so  he 
could  ensure  tranquillity  to  his  country.     As  he  had  displayed 

^  So  it  U  generally  related ;  but  there  is  a  slightly  different  yersion  of  this  ortho- 
dox declaration  in  Smtdle^*  Hist,  of  the  Reformatum  in  France,  vol.  i.  p.  SO.  Com- 
pare Maelaine^s  note  in  Moeheim^s  JSeclet.  Juiat.  toL  ii.  p.  24,  with  SimnontU,  HUt.  dn 
Fnaifaia,  toI.  xtI.  pp.  468,  454,  and  lUlat.  det  Amboiead,  Vinitiene,  toI.  i.  p.  60|ToL 
ii.  p.  48.  It  was  also  Francis  I.  who  advised  Charles  Y.  to  expel  all  the  Mohamme- 
dans from  Spain.    Zlorente^  Hist,  de  VInquiaition,  vol.  i.  p.  429. 

"*  The  historian  of  the  French  Protestants  says,  in  1548,  *Me  nourean  roi  Henri 
n  fut  encore  pins  rigonreux  que  son  pdre."  Benoist,  Hist.  d$  FJSdU  de  NaUea,  vol. 
i.  p.  12. 

■•  M.  Ranke  {Civil  Wars  in  France,  vol.  i.  pp.  240,  241)  says,  that  he  issued  acir- 
cular  "  addressed  to  the  parliaments  and  to  the  iudidal  tribunals,  in  which  they  were 
urged  to  proceed  against  the  Lutherans  with  the  greatest  severity,  and  the  judges 
informed  that  they  would  be  held  responsible,  should  Uiey  neglect  these  orders ;  and 
in  which  he  declared  plainly,  that  as  soon  as  the  peace  with  Spain  was  concluded,  he 
was  determined  to  make  the  extirpation  of  the  heretics  his  principal  business.**  See 
also,  on  Henry  II.,  in  connection  with  the  Protestants,  Mably,  Observ,  ntr  rHUt,  de 
France,  vol.  iii.  pp.  188,  184;  De  Thou,  Hist,  Univ.  vol.  i.  pp.  884,  885,  887,  vol.  ii. 
p.  640,  vol.  iii.  pp.  865,  866 ;  FelieeU  Hist,  of  the  French  Protestants,  p.  58. 

*^  He  said  this  to  the  Estetes  of  Blois  in  1588.  Banks's  Civil  Ware  in  France, 
vol.  ii.  p.  202.  Compare  his  edict,  in  1585,  in  Capejigite,  Hist,  de  la  Rkforme,  vol.  iv. 
pp.  244,  24  5y  and  his  speech  in  vol.  v.  p.  122 ;  and  see  Benoist,  Hist,  de  VEdU  de 
Nantes,  vol.  i.  p.  828 ;  Jhtplessis  Mcmay,  Mhn.  et  Corresp.  vol.  i.  p.  110 ;  J)e  Thou, 
Hist.  Univ.  vol  i.  p.  250,  vol.  viii.  p.  651,  voL  x.  pp.  294,  589,  674,  675. 

"*  With  what  zeal  these  opinions  were  enforced,  appears,  besides  many  other  au- 
thorities, from  Marino  Cavalli,  who  writes  in  1546,  "  Li  maestri  di  Sorbona  banno 
autoritii  estrema  di  casUgare  11  eretici,  il  che  fanno  con  il  fboco,  brustolandoli  vivi  a 
poco  apoco.**    Jielat,desAmbassad,  Venitiens,  vol.  i.  p.  262 ;  and  see  vol.  ii.  p.  24. 

"  Indeed,  Clement  VIII.  was  afterwards  apprehensive  of  a  fourth  apostasy :  "  £r 
meinte  noch  immer,  Heinrich  lY.  werde  zuletzt  vielleicht  wieder  zum  Protestantismus 
zuriickkehren,  wie  er  es  schon  einmal  gethan."  Ranke,  die  Pdpate,  vol.  ii.  p.  246. 
M.  Ranke,  from  his  great  knowledge  of  Italian  manoscripts,  has  thrown  more  light 
on  these  transactions  than  the  French  historians  have  been  ablo  to  do. 
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fiuch  indifference  about  his  own  creed,  he  conld  not  with  decency 
show  much  bigotry  about  the  creed  of  his  Bubjects.*®  We  find, 
accordingly,  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  first  public  act  of 
toleration  which  any  goyemment  promulgated  in  France  since 
Christianity  had  been  the  religion  of  the  country.  Only  five 
years  after  he  had  solemnly  abjured  Protestantism,  he  published 
the  celebrated  edict  of  Nantes,'*  by  which,  for  the  first  time,  a 
Catholic  government  granted  to  heretics  a  fair  share  of  civil  and 
religious  rights.  This  was,  unquestionably,  the  most  important 
event  that  had  yet  occurred  in  the  history  of  French  civiliza- 
tion." If  it  is  considered  by  itself,  it  is  merely  an  evidence  of 
the  enlightened  principles  of  the  king ;  but  when  we  look  at  its 
general  success,  and  at  the  cessation  of  religious  war  which  fol- 
lowed it,  we  cannot  fail  to  perceive  that  it  was  part  of  a  vast 
movement,  in  which  the  people  themselves  participated.  Those 
who  recognize  the  truth  of  the  principles  I  have  laboured  to  es- 
tablish, will  expect  that  this  great  step  towards  religious  liberty 
was  accompanied  by  that  spirit  of  scepticism,  in  the  absence  of 
which  toleration  has  always  been  unknown.  And  that  this  was 
actually  the  case,  may  be  easily  proved  by  an  examination  of  the 
transitionary  state  which  France  began  to  enter  towards  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  writings  of  Babelais  are  often  considered  to  afford  the 
first  instance  of  religious  scepticism  in  the  French  language. '^ 
But,  after  a  tolerably  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  works  of 
this  remarkable  man,  I  have  found  nothing  to  justify  such  an 
opinion.  He  certainly  treats  the  clergy  with  great  disrespect, 
and  takes  every  opportunity  of  coveriag  them-  with  ridicule.'* 

^  On  h!b  conyersioD,  the  character  of  which  was  as  obyious  then  as  it  is  nowi 
compare  DupUaHs  Momay^  Mem.  et  Correttpond,  toL  i.  p. '257,  with  BuUy^  GScomo" 
mies  Jioyalesj  toI.  ii.  p.  126.  See  also  HowelTe  Zetten^  book  i.  p.  42;  and  a  letter 
from  Sir  M.  Wotton  in  1593,  printed  in  JUliquia  Wottoniancey  p.  7 1 1 .  See  also  JRanhe^ 
OivU  Wan  in  France^  voL  iL  pp.  267,  350 ;  CapefiguB^  Hist,  de  la  Beforme,  Tol.  vL 
pp.  306,  868. 

"  The  edict  of  Nantes  was  in  1608 ;  the  abjuration  in  1693.  SUnumdi,  Hut,  de$ 
Fran^aU^  toI.  xxi.  pp.  202,  486.  But  in  1690  it  was  intimated  to  the  pope  as  proba- 
ble, if  not  certain,  that  Henry  would  ^'  in  den  Schooss  der  katholischen  Kirche  xuriiclL- 
Itehren."    Ranke^  die  Pdpste,  vol.  ii.  p.  210. 

**  Of  this  edict,  Sismondi  says,  ^*  Aucune  6poque  dans  Vhistoire  de  France  ne 
marque  nueux  peut-dtre  la  fin  d*un  monde  ancien,  le  commencement  d*un  monde  nou- 
Teau.**    Hi9t,  des  jPVan^ aw,  vol.  xxi.  p.  489. 

"  On  Rabelais,  as  the  supposed  founder  of  French  scepticism,  compare  LavaUie, 
Hiit.  des  Fran^aUy  vol.  ii.  p.  306 ;  8tephen^$  Lectures  on  the  HitUny  of  I^ancey  toL 
ii.  p.  242 ;  Siemondi,  Hist,  des  Fran^atSj  toI.  xvi.  p.  876. 

**  Particularly  the  monks.  See,  among  numerous  other  instances,  voL  i.  pp.  278, 
282,  Yol.  ii.  pp.  284,  286,  of  (Euvres  de  BabelaiSj  edit  Amsterdam,  1726.  However, 
the  hi^h  dignitaries  of  the  church  are  not  spared ;  for  he  says  that  Gargantua  **  se 
morroit  en  archidiacre,*^  vol.  i.  p.  182 ;  and  on  two  occasions  (vol.  iii.  p.  66,  voL  iv. 
pp.  199,  200)  he  makes  a  very  indecent  allusion  to  the  pope.  In  vol.  L  pp.  260, 
261,  he  satirically  notices  the  way  in  which  the  services  of  the  church  were  pei^ 
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His  attacks,  however,  are  always  made  upon  their  personal  vices, 
and  not  upon  that  narrow  and  intolerant  spirit  to  which  those 
vices  were  chiefly  to  be  ascribed.  In  not  a  single  instance  does 
he  show  any  thing  like  consistent  scepticism;''  nor  does  he  ap- 
pear to  be  aware  that  the  disgraceful  hves  of  the  French  clergy 
were  but  the  inevitable  consequence  of  a  system,  which,  corrupt 
as  it  was,  still  possessed  every  appearance  of  strength  and  vitali* 
ty.  Indeed,  the  immense  popularity  which  he  enjoyed  is,  almost 
of  itself,  a  decisive  consideration;  since  no  one,  who  is  well  in* 
formed  as  to  the  condition  of  the  French  early  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  will  believe  it  possible  that  a  people,  so  sunk  in  super- 
stition, should  delight  in  a  writer  by  whom  superstition  is  con- 
stantly attacked. 

But  the  extension  of  experience,  and  the  consequent  increase 
of  knowledge,  were  preparing  the  way  for  a  great  change  in  the 
French  intellect.  The  process,  which  had  just  taken  place  in 
England,  was  now  beginning  to  take  place  in  France ;  and  in 
both  countries  the  order  of  events  was  precisely  the  same.  The 
spirit  of  doubt,  hitherto  confined  to  an  occasional  solitary  thinker, 
gradually  assumed  a  bolder  form :  first  it  found  a  vent  in  the 
national  literature,  and  then  it  influenced  the  conduct  of  practical 
statesmen.  That  there  was,  in  France,  an  intimate  connexion 
between  scepticism  and  toleration,  is  proved,  not  only  by  those 
general  arguments  which  make  us  infer  that  such  connexion 
must  always  exist,  but  also  by  the  circumstance,  that  only  a  few 
years  before  the  promulgation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  there  ap- 
peared the  flrst  systematic  sceptic  who  wrote  in  the  French  lan- 
guage. The  Essays  of  Montaigne  were  published  in  1588,"  and 
form  an  epoch,  not  only  in  the  literature,  but  also  in  the  civiliza- 
tion, of  France.  Putting  aside  personal  peculiarities,  which  have 
less  weight  than  is  commonly  supposed,  it  will  be  found,  that  the 
difference  between  Babelais  and  Montaigne  is  a  measure  of  the 
difference  between  1545"  and  1588,  and  that  it,  in  some  degree, 

formed :  "  Dont  lay  dist  le  moyne :  Je  ne  don  jamais  ft  mon  aise,  sinon  quand  je 
suis  au  sermon,  ou  qaand  je  prie  Bieu." 

**  His  joke  on  the  strength  of  Samson  ((Euvre$  de  Rabelais^  vol.  ii.  pp.  29,  80j, 
and  his  ridicule  of  one  of  the  Mosaic  laws  (vol.  iii.  p.  84),  are  so  unconnected  witn 
other  parts  of  his  work,  as  to  have  no  appearance  of  belonging  to  a  general  scheme. 
The  commentators,  who  find  a  hidden  meaning  in  everj  author  they  annotate,  hare 
represented  Rabelais  as  aiming  at  the  highest  objects,  and  seeking  to  effect  the  most 
extensiTe  social  and  religious  reforms.  This  I  greatly  doubt,  at  all  events  I  have 
seen  no  proof  of  it ;  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  Rabelds  owes  a  large  share  of 
his  reputation  to  the  obscurity  of  his  language.  On  the  other  side  of  the  question, 
and  in  favour  of  his  comprehensiveness,  see  a  bold  passage  in  Cderidge^s  Lit.  Re- 
mainly  vol.  i.  pp.  188,  189. 

^  The  two  first  books  in  1580;  the  third  in  1688,  with  additions  to  the  first  two. 
See  NiceroTif  Mem,  pour  tervir  d  VIR9L  dea  Hommes  illutires.  vol.  xvi.  p.  210,  Paris, 
1781. 

*"'  The  first  impression  of  the  Pantagruel  of  Rabelais  has  no  date  on  the  title- 
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corresponds  with  the  relation  I  have  indicated  between  Jewel 
and  Hooker,  and  between  Hooker  and  Chillingworth.  For,  the 
law  which  governs  all  these  relations,  is  the  law  of  a  progressive 
scepticism.  What  Rabelais  was  to  the  supporters  of  theology, 
that  was  Montaigne  to  the  theology  itself  The  writings  of  Bab- 
elais  were  only  Erected  against  the  clergy ;  but  the  writings  of 
Montaigne  were  directed  against  the  system  of  which  the  clei^ 
were  the  ofiispring.^^  Under  the  guise  of  a  mere  man  of  i£e 
world,  expressing  natural  thoughts  in  conmion  language,  Mon- 
taigne concealed  a  spirit  of  lofty  and  audacious  inquiry.'*  Al- 
though he  lacked  that  comprehensiveness  which  is  the  highest 
form  of  genius,  he  possessed  other  qualities  essential  to  a  great 
mind.  He  was  very  cautious,  and  yet  he  was  very  bold.  He  was 
cautious,  since  he  would  not  believe  strange  things  because  they 
had  been  handed  down  by  his  forefathers ;  and  he  was  bold,  since 
he  was  undaunted  by  the  reproaches  with  which  the  ignorant, 
who  love  to  dogmatize,  always  cover  those  whose  knowledge 
makes  them  ready  to  doubt.^**  These  peculiarities  would,  in  any 
age,  have  made  Montaigne  a  useful  man :  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, they  made  him  an  important  one.  At  the  same  time,  his 
easy  and  amusing  style,^^  increased  the  circulation  of  his  works, 

page ;  but  it  is  known  that  the  third  book  was  first  printed  in  1546,  and  the  fourth 
book  in  1546.  See  Brunet^  Manuel  du  lAbrairey  toI.  iv.  pp.  4-6,  Paris,  1843.  The 
statement  in  Biog.  Univ,  vol.  xxxvi.  pp.  482,  488,  is  rather  confused. 

"^  Mr.  Hallam  {LU.  of  Europe,  toI.  ii.  p.  29)  says,  that  his  scepticism  **  is  not 
displayed  in  religion.**  &ut  if  we  use  the  word  '  religion*  in  its  ordinary  sense,  as 
connected  with  dogma,  it  is  evident,  from  Montaigne*8  language,  that  he  was  a 
sceptic,  and  an  unflinching  one  too.  Indeed,  he  goes  so  &r  as  to  say  that  all  relig- 
ious opinions  are  the  result  of  custom :  **  Comme  de  vray  nous  n'avons  aultre  mire 
de  la  T^ritS  et  de  la  raison,  que  Texemple  et  id^e  des  opinions  et  usances  du  pals  oii 
nous  Bommes :  Id  est  t&uHoure  la  parfaicte  religion,  la  parfaicte  police,  paifaict  et 
accomply  usage  de  toutes  choses.**  Assaie  de  Montaigne,  p.  121,  Uvre  i.  chap.  xxz. 
As  a  natural  consequence,  he  lays  down  that  religious  error  is  not  criminal,  p.  68 ; 
compare  p.  28.  See  also  how  he  notices  the  usurpations  of  the  theological  spirit, 
pp.  116,  508,  528.  The  fact  seems  to  be,  that  Montaigne,  while  recognizing  abstract- 
edly the  existence  of  religious  truths,  doubted  our  capacity  for  knowing  them ;  that 
is  to  say,  he  doubted  if,  out  of  the  immense  number  of  religious  opinions,  there  were 
any  means  of  ascertaining  which  were  accurate.  His  obseryations  on  miracles  (pp. 
641,  658,  654,  675)  illustrate  the  character  of  his  mind ;  and  what  he  says  on  pro- 
phetic visions  is  quoted  and  confirmed  by  Pinel,  in  his  profound  work  AliSnatum 
Mentale,  p.  256.     Compare  Maury,  Legendea  Fieusee,  p.  268  note. 

"*  His  friend,  the  celebrated  De  Thou,  calls  him  ^*  homme  franc,  ennemi  de  toute 
contrainte."  Memoires,  in  De  Thou,  Hist,  Univ,  vol.  i.  p.  59 ;  see  also  vol.  xi.  p.  690. 
And  M.  Lamartine  classes  him  with  Montesquieu,  as  ^*  ces  deux  grands  r^publicains 
de  la  pens^e  franyaise.**    Ifiet.  dee  Oircndins,  vol.  i.  p.  174. 

^  He  says  (JSiMW,  p.  97),  ^'  Ce  n^est  pas  k  Tad  venture  sans  raison  que  nous  at- 
tribuons  4  simplesse  et  ignorance  la  faciUtd  de  croire  et  de  se  laisser  persuader." 
Compare  two  striking  passages,  pp.  199  and  686.  Nothing  of  this  sort  had  ever  ap- 
peared before  in  the  French  language. 

«>  Dugald  Stewart,  whose  turn  of  mind  was  very  different  from  that  of  Montaigne, 
calls  him  "  this  most  amusmg  author.**  StewarCa  FhHoe.  of  the  Mind,  vol.  i.  p.  4«8. 
But  Rousseau,  in  every  respect  a  more  competent  judge,  enthusiastically  praises  **  U 
naivete,  la  grftce  et  Tenergie  de  son  style  inimitable.**    Muaeet  Fathay,  Vie  de  Jiout- 
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and  thus  contributed  to  popularize  those  opinions  which  he  ven- 
tured to  recommend  for  general  adoption. 

This,  then,  is  the  first  open  declaration  of  that  scepticism, 
which,  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  publicly  ap- 
peared in  France.^^  During  nearly  three  generations,  it  contin- 
ued its  course  with  a  constantly  increasing  activity,  and  developed 
itself  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  which  took  place  in  England. 
It  will  not  be  necessary  to  follow  all  the  steps  of  this  great  pro- 
cess ;  but  I  will  endeavour  to  trace  those  which,  by  their  prom- 
inence, seem  to  be  the  most  important. 

A  few  years  after  the  appearance  of  the  Essays  of  Montaigne, 
there  was  published  in  France  a  work,  which,  though  now  little 
read,  possessed  in  the  seventeenth  century  a  reputation  of  the 
highest  order.  This  was  the  celebrated  TrecUise  on  Wisdom, 
by  Charron,  in  which  we  find,  for  the  first  time,  an  attempt  made 
in  a  modem  language  to  construct  a  system  of  morals  without 
the  aid  of  theology."  What  rendered  this  book,  in  some  respects, 
even  more  formidable  than  Montaigne's,  was  the  air  of  gravity 
with  which  it  was  written.  Charron  was  evidently  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  importance  of  the  task  he  had  undertaken,  and 
he  is  honourably  distinguished  from  his  contemporaries,  by  a  re- 
markable purity  both  of  language  and  of  sentiment.  His  work 
is  almost  the  only  one  of  that  age  in  which  nothing  can  be  found 
to  offend  the  chastest  ears.  Although  he  borrowed  from  Mon- 
taigne innumerable  illustrations,**  he  has  carefully  omitted  those 

teem,  vol.  i.  p.  186.  Compare  Lettres  de  Seviffni,  vol.  iii.  p.  491,  edit.  Paris,  1848, 
and  Letirea  de  Dwkffand  d  Walpole^  vol.  i.  p.  94. 

«*  "  Mais  celui  qui  a  r^pandu  et  popularise  en  France  le  scepticiame,  cVst  Mon- 
taigne." Counn,  ffiat.  de  la  FhUoe.  ii.  s^rie,  vol.  ii.  pp.  288,  289.  "  Die  erste 
Regung  des  skeptiscben  Geistes  finden  wir  in  den  Versuchen  des  Michael  von 
Montaigne.*^  Tennemann,  Oeech.  der  Fhiloe.  vol.  ix.  p.  448.  On  the  immense  in- 
fluence of  Montaigne,  compare  Tennemann^  vol.  iz.  p.  468 ;  Monteil,  Divers  Etate^ 
vol.  V.  pp.  268-266 ;  /Sow/,  Biblioiheque  Fran^oieey  pp.  80-91 ;  Ze  Long,  Bihlioth^que 
Historiquey  voL  iv.  p.  627. 

*•  Compare  the  remarks  on  Charron  in  Tennemann^  OeeeMehte  der  Philosophies 
vol.  ix.  p.  627,  with  two  insidious  passages  in  Charron,  De  la  Sageese,  vol.  i.  pp.  4, 
366. 

**  The  obligations  of  Charron  to  Montaigne  were  very  considerable,  but  are 
stated  too  strongly  by  many  writers.  Sorel,  BiblioMque  Fran^oiee,  p.  98 ;  and 
Hallani^e  Literature  of  JSurope,  vol.  ii.  pp.  862,  609.  On  the  most  important  subjects, 
Charron  was  a  bolder  and  deeper  thinker  than  Montaigne ;  though  he  is  now  so  lit- 
tle read,  that  the  only  tolerably  complete  account  I  have  seen  of  his  system  is  in 
Tennemann,  Geeeh.  der  FhHosophie,  vol  iz.  pp.  468-487.  Buhle  {Oeechichie  der 
neuem  Fhiloeophie^  vol.  ii.  pp.  918-926)  and  Cousin  {Hiet.  de  la  Fhiloe,  ii.  s6rie,  vol. 
ii.  p.  289)  are  short  and  unsatisfactory.  Even  Dr.  Parr,  who  was  extensively  read 
in  this  sort  of  literature,  appears  only  to  have  known  Charron  through  Bayle  (see 
notes  on  the  Spital  Sermon,  in  Farr'e  Worke,  vol.  ii.  pp.  620,  621);  while  Dugald 
Stewart,  with  suspicious  tautology,  quotes,  in  three  different  pkces,  the  same  pas- 
sage from  Charron.  8tewarf$  FhUoeophy  of  the  Mind,  vol.  ii.  p.  288,  vol.  iii.  pp. 
866,  898.  S^ingularly  enough,  Talleyrand  was  a  great  admirer  of  De  la  Bagesee,  and 
presented  his  favourite  copy  of  it  to  Madame  de  Genlis  I  See  her  own  account,  in 
Mem,  de  Genlie,  vol.  iv.  pp.  862,  863. 
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indecencies  into  which  that  otherwise  charming  writer  was 
often  betrayed.  Besides  this,  there  is  about  the  work  of  Charron 
a  systematic  completeness  which  never  fails  to  attract  attention. 
In  originality,  he  was,  in  some  respects,  inferior  to  Montaigno ; 
but  he  had  the  advantage  of  coming  after  him,  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  he  rose  to  an  elevation  which,  to  Montaigne,  would 
have  been  inaccessible.  Taking  his  stand,  as  it  were,  on  the 
summit  of  knowledge,  he  boldly  attempts  to  enumerate  the  el- 
ements of  wisdom,  and  the  conditions  under  which  those  elements 
will  work.  In  the  scheme  which  he  thus  constructs,  he  entirely 
omits  theological  dogmas  ;*^  and  he  treats  with  undissembled 
scorn  many  of  those  conclusions  which  the  people  had  hitherto 
universally  received.  He  reminds  his  countrymen  that  their  re- 
ligion is  the  accidental  result  of  their  birth  and  education,  and 
that  if  they  had  been  bom  in  a  Mohammedan  country,  they  would 
have  been  as  firm  believers  in  Mohammedanism  as  they  then 
were  in  Christianity.^*^  From  this  consideration,  he  insists  on  the 
absurdity  of  their  troubling  themselves  about  the  variety  of  creeds, 
seeing  that  such  variety  is  the  result  of  circumstances  over  which 
they  have  no  control.  Also  it  is  to  be  observed  that  each  of 
these  different  religions  declares  itself  to  be  the  true  one  ;*''  and 
all  of  them  are  equally  based  upon  supernatural  pretensions, 
such  as  mysteries,  miracles,  prophets,  and  the  like.^^  It  is  be- 
cause men  forget  these  things,  that  they  are  the  slaves  of  that 
confidence  which  is  the  great  obstacle  to  all  real  knowledge,  and 
which  can  only  be  removed  by  taking  such  a  large  and  compre- 
hensive view,  as  will  show  us  how  all  nations  cUng  with  equal 
zeal  to  the  tenets  in  which  they  have  been  educated."  And, 
says  Charron,  if  we  look  a  little  deeper,  we  shall  see  that  each  of 
the  great  religions  is  built  upon  that  which  preceded  it.  Thus, 
the  religion  of  the  Jews  is  founded  upon  that  of  the  Egyptians ; 

**  See  his  definitioii,  or  rather  description,  of  wisdom,  in  Charron,  J)c  la  Sageste^ 
Tol.  i.  p.  296,  Tol.  ii.  pp.  118,  116. 

*•  J)e  la  8agesse^  vol.  i.  pp.  63,  861. 

^  **  Chacune  se  pr6f(&re  aox  autres,  et  se  confie  d^^tre  la  meilleore  et  plus  m^» 
que  les  autres,  et  s^entre-reprochent  aussi  les  nnes  aux  autres  quelque  chose,  et  par- 
\k  s^entre-condamnent  et  rejettent."  De  la  Sageate^  vol.  i.  p.  848 ;  see  also  toL  L  pp. 
144,  804,  806,  806,  vol.  ii.  p.  116.  Expressions  almost  identical  are  used  hj  M. 
Charles  Comte,  Traite  de  JUqidation^  vol.  i.  p.  288. 

^  *'*'  Toutes  trouvent  et  foumissent  miracles,  prodiges,  oracles,  myst^res  aacrSs, 
sidnts  proph^tes,  fdtes,  certains  articles  de  foj  et  cr^ance  n^cessaires  au  salut."  Dt 
la  SoffesMf  voL  L  p.  846. 

^  Hence  he  opposes  proselytism,  and  takes  up  the  philosophic  ground,  that  re- 
ligious opinions,  being  governed  by  undeviating  laws,  owe  their  variations  to  varia- 
tions in  their  antecedents,  and  are  always,  if  left  to  themselves,  suited  to  the  exist- 
ing state  of  things :  "  Et  de  ces  conclusions,  nous  apprendons  k  n'^pouser  rien,  ne 
jurer  k  rien,  n*admirer  rien,  ne  se  troubler  de  rien,  mais  quoi  qu'il  advienne,  qu  Ton 
crie,  temp^te,  se  resoudre  i  ce  point,  que  c'est  le  eours  du  monde,  <i^ett  nature  ^ 
fait  d»$  siennes.*^    Be  la  Sageeee^  vol.  i.  p.  811. 
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Chmtianity  is  the  result  of  Judaism ;  and,  from  these  two  last, 
there  has  naturally  sprung  Mohammedanism/®  We,  therefore, 
adds  this  great  writer,  should  rise  above  the  pretensions  of  hostile 
sects,  and,  without  being  terrified  by  the  fear  of  future  punish- 
ment, or  allured  by  the  hope  of  future  happiness,  we  should  be 
content  with  such  practical  reUgion  as  consists  in  performing  the 
duties  of  life  ;  and,  uncontrolled  by  the  dogmas  of  any  particular 
creed,  we  should  strive  to  make  the  soul  retire  inward  upon  itself, 
and  by  the  efforts  of  its  own  contemplation,  admire  the  ineffable 
grandeur  of  the  Being  of  beings,  the  supreme  cause  of  all  created 
things.' ' 

Such  were  the  sentiments  which,  in  the  year  1601,  were  for  the 
first  time  laid  before  the  French  people  in  their  own  mother- 
tongue."  The  sceptical  and  secular  spirit,  of  which  they  were 
the  representatives,  continued  to  increase ;  and,  as  the  seven- 
teenth century  advanced,  the  decline  of  fanaticism,  so  far  from 
being  confined  to  a  few  isolated  thinkers,  gradually  became  com- 
mon, even  among  ordinary  politicians.^'     The  clergy,  sensible  of 

**  **  Mais  comme  elles  naissent  Time  apr^s  Tautre,  la  plus  jeune  bitit  toijoun 
sar  son  aln^e  et  prochaiDe  prdc^dente,  laquelle  elle  n'improuTe,  ni  ne  condanme  de 
fonds  en  comble,  autrement  elle  ne  seroit  pas  ouTe,  et  ne  pourroit  prendre  pied ; 
mais  seulement  Taccuse  ou  d'imperfection,  ou  de  son  terme  fini,  et  qu*&  cette  occa- 
non  elle  vient  pour  lui  succ^der  et  la  parfaire,  et  ainsi  la  ruine  peu-A-peu,  et  s^enrichit 
de  eefl  d^ponilles,  comme  la  Judalque  a  fait  &  la  Gentille  etEgyptienne,  la  Chr6tienne 
&  U  Jodaique,  la  Hahom^tane  &  la  JudaTqne  et  Chr^tienne  ensemble:  mais  les 
Tieilles  condamnent  bien  tout-d-fait  et  enti^rement  les  jeunes,  et  les  tiennent  pour 
ennemies  capables.''  De  la  Sageise,  vol.  i.  p.  849.  This,  I  believe,  is  the  first  in- 
Btance  in  any  modem  language  of  the  doctrine  of  religious  development ;  a  doctrine 
which,  ffluce  Gharron,  haa  been  steadily  advancing,  particularly  among  men  whose 
knowledge  is  extensive  enough  to  enable  them  to  compare  the  different  religiou 
which  have  prevailed  at  different  times.  In  this,  as  in  other  subjects,  they  who  are 
unable  to  compare,  suppose  that  every  thing  is  isolated,  simply  because  to  them  the 
continuity  is  invisible.  As  to  the  Alexandrian  doctrine  of  development,  found  pai^ 
ticularly  in  Clement  and  Origen,  see  Neander'a  Hist,  of  the  Church,  vol.  ii.  pp.  284- 
257 ;  and  in  particular  pp.  241,  246. 

"  De  la  Sageeee^  vol.  i.  pp.  856,  865 ;  two  magnificent  passages.  But  the  whole 
chapter  ought  to  be  read,  livre  ii.  chap.  v.  In  it  there  is  an  occasional  ambiguity. 
Tennemann,  however,  in  the  most  important  point,  understands  Charron  as  I  do  in 
regard  to  the  doctrine  of  future  punishments.  Ge»chichte  der  Fhilosophie^  voL  ix. 
p.  478. 

"*  The  first  edition  of  La  Sageeae  was  published  atBourdeaux  in  1601.  Nieerou^ 
ffomnua  illuetree,  vol.  xvi.  p.  224;  HallanCe  Lit.  of  Europe^  vol.  ii.  p.  509 ;  Biog, 
Ufii^.  voL  viii.  p.  250.  Two  editions  were  subsequently  published  in  Paris,  in  1604 
and  1607.    Brunet,  Manuel  du  Libraire,  vol.  i.  p.  689. 

••  Sismondi  (Hiet,  dee  Franfaie^  vol.  xxii.  p.  86)  and  Lavall^e  {Hiet,  dee  Fratifaie, 
vol.  liL  p.  84)  have  noticed  the  diminution  of  religious  zeal  early  in  the  seventeenth 
century ;  and  some  curious  evidence  wiU  also  be  found  in  the  correspondence  ot 
Duplessis  Momay.  See.  for  instance,  a  letter  he  wrote  to  Diodaty,  in  1609:  "A 
beancoup  aujourd^hui  U  fault  commencer  par  U,  qu*il  y  aune  relligion,  premier  que 
de  leur  dire  quelle.**  DupUeeie,  Mem,  et  Correm.  vol.  x.  p.  415.  This  middle,  or 
secular  party,  received  the  name  of  "  Politiques,**  and  began  to  be  powerful  in  1592 
or  1698.  Benoist  {Hiet.  de  VEdit  de  NarUee,  vol.  i.  p.  118),  under  the  year  1593, 
contemptuously  says:  *'I1  s*61eva  une  foule  de  conciliateurs  de  religion  ;'*  see  also 
pp.  201,  278.     In  1590,  and  in  1594,  the  "  PoUtiques"  are  noticed  by  De  Thou  (Hiet. 
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the  danger^  wished  the  goyernment  to  check  the  progress  of  in- 
quiry ;««  and  the  pope  himself^  in  a  formal  remonstrance  with 
Henry,  urged  him  to  remedy  the  evil,  by  prosecuting  the  heretics, 
from  whom  he  thought  all  the  mischief  had  originally  proceeded.*' 
But  this  the  king  steadily  refused.  He  saw  the  immense  ad- 
vantages that  would  arise,  if  he  could  weaken  the  ecclesiastical 
power  by  balancing  the  two  sects  against  each  other  ;'^  and, 
therefore,  though  he  was  a  Catholic,  his  policy  rather  leaned  in 
favour  of  the  Protestants,  as  being  the  weaker  party.®^  He 
granted  sums  of  money  towards  the  support  of  their  ministers 
and  the  repair  of  their  churches  ;^<>  he  banished  the  Jesuits,  who 
were  their  most  dangerous  enemies  ;*'  and  he  always  had  with 
him  two  representatives  of  the  reformed  church,  whose  business 
it  was  to  inform  him  of  any  infraction  of  those  edicts  which  he 
had  issued  in  favour  of  their  religion.*" 

Uhiv,  Yol  xi.  p.  171,  vol.  zii.  p.  184) ;  and  on  the  increase,  in  1598,  of  **  le  tiers 
parti  politique  et  n^gociateur,"  see  Capefiffue,  But,  de  la  RifimM^  toI.  vi.  p.  286. 
See  also,  respecting  **  les  politiques,"  a  letter  from  the  Spanish  ambassador  to  his 
own  court,  in  1610,  in  Capefi^^s  Richelieu,  toI.  i.  p.  VS ;  and  for  the  rise  in  Paris, 
in  1692,  of  a  **  politisch  und  kirchlich  gemassigte  Gesinnung,"  see  Ranke,  die  PdptU^ 
TOl.  ii.  p.  248. 

^  The  Sorbonne  went  so  far  as  to  condemn  Charron^s  great  work,  but  could  not 
succeed  in  having  it  prohibited.  Compare  Dwvemet,  Jliet,  de  la  Sorbonntj  toL  iL 
p.  189,  with  Bayle,  article  Gharron,  note  F. 

^  In  the  appendix  to  Ranke  {Die  ROmischen  P&pete,  toL  iiL  pp.  141, 142),  there 
wiU  be  found  the  instructions  which  were  given  to  the  nuncio,  in  1608,  when  he  was 
sent  to  the  French  court ;  and  which  should  be  compared  with  a  letter,  written  in 
1604,  in  Stdly,  (Eccnomiee  Roy  ales,  vol.  t.  p.  122,  edit.  1820. 

**  **  Sein  Sinu  war  im  AUgemeinen,  ohne  Zweifcd,  das  Gleichgewicht  zwischen  ih- 
nen  zu  erhalten.'^  Ranke,  die  Fapete,  vol  ii.  pp.  480, 431.  **  Henri  lY,  Texpressioii 
de  TindiiTerentisme  religieux,  se  posa  comme  une  transaction  entre  ces  deux  sys- 
t^mes.**  Capefiaue,  Hist,  de  la  Reforme,  vol.  vi.  p.  868.  **  Henry  lY.  endeavoured 
to  adjust  the  balance  evenly."  SmedUy^s  Hist,  of  the  Reformed  hdigicnin  France, 
vol.  iii.  p.  19.  See  also  Benoist,  Hist,  de  V  Edit  de  Naniee,  vol.  i.  p.  186.  Hence,  of 
course,  neither  party  was  quite  satisfied.  Mably's  Observations,  vol.  iii.  p.  220 ; 
Mezeray,  Histoire  de  France,  vo|.  viii.  p.  959. 

*^  Compare  Capejigue,  Hist,  de  la  Reforme,  vol.  viii.  p.  61,  with  Baxin,  Hist,  de 
Louis  XIFL,  vol  L  pp.  82,  88.  See  also,  on  his  inclination  towards  the  Protestants, 
Mim.  de  Fontenay  Mareuil,  vol  i.  p.  91.  Fontenay,  p.  94,  mentions,  as  a  singular 
instance,  that  **  il  se  vist  de  son  temps  des  huguenots  avoir  des  abbayes.** 

^  Sully  (Economies  Royales,  vol.  iv.  p.  184,  vol.  vi.  p.  288 ;  Ihtplessis  Momay, 
Mhn.  et  Corresp.  vol.  xi.  p.  242 ;  Benoist,  Hist,  de  V  Edit  de  Nantes,  vol.  iL  pp.  68, 
206.  These  grants  were  annual,  and  were  apportioned  by  the  Protestants  themselveB. 
See  their  own  account,  in  QuickCs  Synodicon  in  Gallia,  vol.  i.  pp.  198, 222,  246, 247, 
249,  276-277. 

**  Henry  TV.  banished  the  Jesuits  in  1694 ;  but  they  were  allowed,  later  in  his 
reign,  to  make  fresh  settlements  in  France.  Flassan,  Hist,  de  la  JDiplomatie,  vol.  vi 
p.  486 ;  Basin,  Hist,  de  Louis  XIII,  vol  i.  p.  106 ;  MonteU,  Divers  Etats,  voL  v.  p. 
192  note ;  De  Thou,  Hist.  Univ.  vol.  xiv.  p.  298.  Compare  the  notices  of  them  in 
Sully,  (Economies,  vol.  ii.  p.  234,  vol.  iv.  pp.  200,  286,  246.  But  there  can  be  litUe 
doubt  that  they  owed  their  recall  to  the  dread  entertained  of  their  intrigues  (Origoire^ 
Hist,  des  Confesseurs,  p.  816) ;  and  Henry  evidently  disliked,  as  well  as  feared  them. 
See  two  letters  from  him  in  Duplessis,  Mem.  et  Corresp.  vol.  vi.  pp.  129,  151.  It 
would  appear,  from  the  Mem.  de  Richelieu,  vol.  v.  p.  860,  Paris,  1828,  that  the  king 
never  restored  to  them  their  former  authorltv  in  regard  to  education. 

••  Bazin.  Hist,  de  Louis  XIII,  vol.  i.  pp.  142,  148;  Le  Vassor,  vol  i.  p.  166; 
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Thus  it  was,  that  in  France,  as  well  as  in  England,  tolera- 
tion was  preceded  by  scepticism  ;  and  thus  it  was,  that  out  of 
this  scepticism  there  arose  the  humane  and  enlightened  measures 
of  Henry  IV.  The  great  prince,  by  whom  these  things  were  ef- 
fected, unhappily  fell  a  victun  to  that  fanatical  spirit  which  he 
had  done  much  to  curb  ;"  but  the  circumstances  which  occurred 
after  his  death,  showed  how  great  an  impetus  had  been  given  to 
the  age. 

On  the  murder  of  Henry  IV.,  in  1610,  the  government  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  queen,  who  administered  it  during  the  mi- 
nority of  her  son,  Louis  XIII.  And  it  is  a  remarkable  evidence 
of  the  direction  which  the  mind  was  now  taking,  that  she,  though 
a  weak  and  bigoted  woman,"  refrained  from  those  persecutions 
which,  only  one  generation  before,  had  been  considered  a  neces- 
sary proof  of  regions  sincerity.  That,  indeed,  must  have  been 
a  movement  of  no  common  energy,  which  could  force  toleration, 
early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  upon  a  princess  of  the  house  of 
Medici,  an  ignorant  and  superstitious  Catholic,  who  had  been 
educated  in  the  midst  of  her  priests,  and  had  been  accustomed  to 
look  for  their  applause  as  the  highest  object  of  earthly  ambition. 

Yet  this  was  what  actually  occurred.  The  queen  continued 
the  ministers  of  Henry  IV.,  and  announced  that  in  every  thing 
she  would  follow  his  example."  Her  first  public  act  was,  a  dec- 
laration, that  the  Edict  of  Nantes  should  be  inviolably  preserved; 
for,  she  says,  "experience  has  taught  our  predecessors,  that  vio- 
lence, so  far  from  inducing  men  to  return  to  the  Catholic  church, 
prevents  them  from  doing  so.^'^*     Indeed,  so  anxious  was  she 

Simnondi^  yoL  xxii.  p.  116;  DupUuia  Momay^  vol.  Lp.  889;  8vlly<t  (EeonomieSt  vol. 
TU.  pp.  106,482,442. 

"  When  Rayaillac  was  examined,  he  said,  "  qu*il  j  avait  ^t6  ezcit6  par  Tint^rAt 
de  la  religion,  et  par  une  impulsion  irresistible.'*  Bazin^  Hist,  de  Louis  XIII^  vol.  L 
p.  88.  This  work  contains  the  ftdlest  account  I  have  met  with  of  Ravaillac ;  of 
whom  there  is,  moreover,  a  description  in  Let  Historiettes  de  TallematU  dee  Reavx^ 
Tol.  i.  p.  85,  Paris,  1840,  a  very  curious  boolc. 

*"  Le  Yassor  {Siet.  de  Louie  XIII^  vol.  L  p.  279^  calls  her  "  superstitieuse  au 
dernier  point  ;^  and,  in  toI.  t.  p.  481,  "femme  cr^dule  et  superstitieuse."  See  also 
vol.  iii.  p.  260,  voL  vi.  p.  628 ;  and  Qre^oire^  JBiet.  dee  Cof^eeeeursy  p.  66. 

**  **  Elle  annonca  qu*elle  vouloit  suivre  en  tout  Texemple  du  feu  roi.  .  .  .  Le 
minist6rc  de  Henri  lY,  que  la  reine  continuoit."  SiemofuU^Hiet,  dee  Franfoie,  toL 
xxii.  pp.  206,  210 ;  and  see  two  letters  from  her,  in  Dupleeeie  Momay,  Mem,  et  Cor- 
reep.  vol.  xi.  p.  282,  voL  xii.  p.  428.  Sully  had  feared  that  the  death  of  Henrj  lY. 
would  cause  a  change  of  policy :  "  que  Ton  s^alloit  ietter  dans  des  desseins  tons  con- 
traires  aux  r^les,  ordres  et  maximes  du  feu  roy."  (Econamiee  JioycUee^  toL  viii. 
p.  401. 

**  See  the  declaration  in  Btuifij  Hiet,  de  Louie  XIII^  toL  i.  pp.  74,  75 ;  and  no- 
tices of  it  in  Mim,  de  Richelieu^  vol.  i.  p.  68 ;  CapefigueU  Richelieu^  vol.  i.  p.  27 ; 
Benoiet,  Jffiet.  de  P  Edit  de  Nantee,  vol  il.  p.  7;  X«  Vaeear,  Hiet,  de  Louie  XIII,  vol 
i.  p.  68.  But  none  of  these  writers,  nor  Sismondi  (vol.  xxii.  p.  221),  appear  to  be 
aware  that  the  issuing  of  this  decUiration  was  determined  on,  in  council,  as  early  aa 
the  17th  of  May ;  that  is,  only  three  days  after  the  death  of  Henry  lY.  This  is  men- 
tioned by  Pontchartrain,  who  was  then  one  of  the  ministers.    See  Mkm,  de  Font- 
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upon  this  point,  that  when  Louis,  in  1614,  attained  his  nominal 
majority,  the  first  act  of  his  government  was  another  confirma- 
tion of  the  Edict  of  Nantes/^  And,  in  1615,  she  caused  the 
king,  who  still  remained  under  her  tutelage,*^*  to  issue  a  declara- 
tion, by  which  all  preceding  measures  in  fayour  of  the  Protes- 
tants were  publicly  confirmed.*^  In  the  same  spirit,  she,  in  1611, 
wished  to  raise  to  the  presidency  of  parliament  the  celebrated 
De  Thou;  and  it  was  only  by  making  a  formal  announcement 
of  his  heresy,  that  the  pope  succeeded  in  frustrating  what  he  con- 
sidered an  impious  design.'^ 

The  turn  which  things  were  now  taking,  caused  no  Uttle 
alarm  to  the  friends  of  the  hierarchy.  The  most  zealous  church- 
men loudly  censured  the  policy  of  the  queen;  and  a  great  histo- 
lian  has  observed,  that  when,  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII., 
such  alarm  was  caused  in  Europe  by  the  active  encroachments 
of  the  ecclesiastical  power,  France  was  the  first  country  that 
ventured  to  oppose  them.<^^  The  nuncio  openly  complained  to 
the  queen  of  her  conduct  in  favouring  heretics;  and  he  anxiously 
desiied  that  those  Protestant  works  should  be  suppressed,  by 
which  the  consciences  of  true  believers  were  greatly  scandal- 
ized.^'*  But  these,  and  similar  representations,  were  no  longer 
listened  to  with  the  respect  they  would  formerly  have  received  ; 
and  the  afiSairs  of  the  country  continued  to  be  administered  with 
those  purely  temporal  views,  on  which  the  measures  of  Henry  IV. 
had  been  avowedly  based.^' 

Such  was  now  the  policy  of  the  government  of  France  ;  a  gov- 
ernment which  not  many  years  before,  had  considered  it  the  great 

ehartrain^  edit.  Petitot,  1822,  toI.  i.  p.  409 ;  a  book  little  known,  bnt  well  worthy  of 
being  read. 

^  Baxin^  Hist,  de  Louis  XIII,  toL  i.  p.  262 ;  BtwAsi,  Hist,  de  F  Edit  de  Nanif, 
Tol.  ii.  p.  140 ;  Mim.  de  ForUenay  Mareuil,  vol.  i.  p.  257  ;  Ze  Vassar,  vol.  i.  p.  604. 

"*  **Lai8sant  n^anmoins  radministration  da  royaume  i  lareine  sa  m^re."  Mem* 
de  Bassompierrey  toI.  ii.  p.  62.  Compare  Sully,  (Economies,  vol.  !x.  p.  177.  She 
possessed  complete  authority  over  the  king  till  1617.  See  Mhnoires  de  Jfontgl^U^ 
vol.  i.  p.  24 :  *^  avoit  6t6  tenu  fort  has  par  la  reine  sa  mdre.*'  See  also  J>  Vaesor^ 
Hist,  de  Louis  XIII,  toI.  ii.  pp.  640,  677,  716,  764. 

•^  Baxin^  Hist,  de  Louis  XIII,  vol.  i.  pp.  881,  882. 

**  In  1611,  **le  pape  le  rejeta  formellement  comme  h^r^tique.*'  Bazin,yo\,  i.  p. 
174.  This  is  glossed  over  by  Fontchartrain  (Ifimoires,  vol.  i.  p.  460) ;  but  the  state- 
ment of  M.  Bazin  is  confirmed  in  the  preface  to  De  Thou,  Histoire  Uhiverselle,  rot 
i.  p.  xvi. 

**  "  Der  erste  Einhalt  den  die  kirchliche  Reetauration  erfuhr,  geschah  inFrank- 
riech.**    Banks,  die  BOmisehen  Papste,  toI.  iil  p.  160. 

^  This  desu«  was  expressed  several  times,  but  in  vain :  **  Gtem  batten  die  Kuntien 
Werke  wie  von  Thou  und  Richer  verboten,  aber  es  wahr  ihnen  nicht  moglich.^' 
Banks,  die  Pdpste,  vol.  iii.  p.  181,  Anhang.  Compare  Mim.  de  Bichslieu,  voL  ii.  p. 
68 ;  Mhn.  de  Pontehwrtrain,  voL  i.  p.  428. 

^'  This  decline  of  the  ecclesiastical  power  is  noticed  by  many  writers  of  the  time ; 
but  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  the  very  curious  remonstrance  of  the  French  clergy,  in 
1606,  in  De  Thou,  Hist.  Univ.  vol.  xiv.  pp.  446,  447. 
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duty  of  a  sovereign  to  punifih  heretics  and  extirpate  heresy.  That 
this  continued  improvement  was  merely  the  result  of  the  general 
intellectual  development,  is  evident^  not  only  firom  its  success, 
but  also  from  the  character  of  the  queen-regent  and  the  king. 
No  one  who  has  read  the  contemporary  memoirs,  can  deny  that 
Mary  de  Medici  and  Louis  XIII.  were  as  superstitious  as  any  of 
their  predecessors,  and  it  is,  therefore,  evident,  that  this  disre- 
gard of  theological  prejudices  was  due,  not  to  their  own  personal 
merits,  but  to  the  advancing  knowledge  of  the  country,  and  to 
the  pressure  of  an  age  which,  in  the  rapidity  of  its  progress,  hur- 
ried along  those  who  believed  themselves  to  be  its  rulers. 

But  these  considerations,  weighty  as  they  are,  will  only 
slightly  diminish  the  merit  of  that  remarkable  man,  who  now 
appeared  on  the  stage  of  public  affairs.  During  the  last  eigh- 
teen years  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.,  France  was  entirely  gov- 
erned by  Bichelieu,^^  one  of  that  extremely  small  class  of  states- 
men to  whom  it  is  given  to  impress  their  own  character  on  the 
destiny  of  their  country.  This  great  ruler  has,  in  his  knowledge 
of  the  political  art,  probably  never  been  surpassed,  except  by  that 
prodigy  of  genius  who,  in  our  time,  troubled  the  fortunes  of  Eu- 
rope. But,  in  one  important  point  of  view,  Bichelieu  was  supe- 
rior to  Napoleon.  The  life  of  Napoleon  was  a  constant  effort  to 
oppress  the  liberties  of  mankind ;  and  his  unrivalled  capacity 
exhausted  its  resources  in  struggling  against  the  tendencies  of  a 
great  age.  Bichelieu,  too,  was  a  despot ;  but  his  despotism  took 
a  nobler  turn.  He  displayed,  what  Napoleon  never  possessed,  a 
just  appreciation  of  the  spirit  of  his  own  time.  In  one  great 
point,  indeed,  he  failed.  His  attempts  to  destroy  the  power  of 
the  French  nobility  were  altogether  futile  ;'''  for,  owing  to  a  long 
course  of  events,  the  authority  of  that  insolent  class  was  so  deeply 
rooted  in  the  popular  mind,  that  the  labours  of  another  century 
were  required  to  efface  its  ancient  influence.  But,  though  Biche- 
lieu could  not  diminish  the  social  and  iBoral  weight  of  the  French 
nobles,  he  curtailed  their  political  privileges ;  and  he  chastised 

""  As  M.  Monteil  says  {Hist,  dea  Francois  des  divert  EtaU,  toI.  vli.  p.  114), 
**  Richelieu  tint  le  sceptre ;  Loais  XIII  porta  la  couronne.'*  And  Campion  {Me- 
moires^  p.  37)  calls  him  **plut6t  le  maitre  que  le  ministre  f  and  adds,  pp.  218,  219, 
that  he  **  avoit  goavem6  dix-huit  ans  la  France  ayec  un  pouToir  absolu  et  une  gloire 
sans  pareille.**    Compare  Mem  du  Cardinal  de  Jtetz^  rol.  i.  p.  68. 

^*  The  common  opinion,  put  forth  in  AliaofCe  Hitt,  of  Etenpe^  toI.  i.  pp.  101- 
104,  and  in  many  other  books,  is,  that  Richelieu  did  destroy  their  influence ;  but 
this  error  arises  from  confusing  political  influence  with  social  influence.  What  is 
termed  the  political  power  of  a  class,  is  merely  the  symptom  and  manifestation  of 
its  real  power ;  and  it  is  no  use  to  attack  the  first,  unless  you  can  also  weaken  the 
second.  The  real  power  of  the  nobles  was  social,  and  that  neither  Richelieu  nor 
Louia  XrV.  could  impair ;  and  it  remained  intact  until  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  when  the  intellect  of  France  rebelled  against  it,  oTerthrew  it,  and  finally 
eflbcted  the  French  Rerolntion. 
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their  ciimes  with  a  severity  which,  for  a  time  at  least,  repressed 
their  former  license.^^  So  little,  however,  can  even  the  ablest 
statesman  effect,  unless  he  is  seconded  by  the  general  temper  of 
the  age  in  which  he  lives,  that  these  checks,  rude  as  they  were, 
produced  no  permanent  result.  After  his  death,  the  French 
nobles,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  quickly  rallied ;  and,  in  the 
wars  of  the  Fronde,  debased  that  great  stru^le  into  a  mere  con- 
test of  rival  families.  Nor  was  it  until  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  that  France  was  finally  relieved  from  the  overweening 
influence  of  that  powerful  class,  whose  selfishness  had  long  re- 
tarded the  progress  of  civilization,  by  retaining  the  people  in  a 
thraldom,  from  the  remote  effects  of  which  they  have  not  yet 
fully  recovered. 

Although  in  this  respect  Bichelieu  failed  in  achieving  his  de- 
signs, he  in  other  matters  met  with  signal  success.  This  was 
owing  to  the  fact,  that  his  large  and  comprehensive  views  har- 
monized with  that  sceptical  tendency,  of  which  I  have  just  ^ven 
some  account.  For  this  remarkable  man,  though  he  was  a  bishop 
and  a  cardinal,  never  for  a  moment  allowed  the  claims  of  his  pro- 
fession to  make  him  forego  the  superior  claims  of  his  country. 
He  knew,  what  is  too  often  forgotten,  that  the  governor  of  a  peo- 
ple should  measure  affairs  solely  by  a  political  standard,  and 
should  pay  no  regard  to  the  pretensions  of  any  sect,  or  the  prop- 
agation of  any  opinions,  except  in  reference  to  the  present  and 
practical  welfare  of  men.  The  consequence  was,  that,  during 
his  administration,  there  was  seen  the  marvellous  spectacle  of 
supreme  authority  wielded  by  a  priest,  who  took  no  pains  to  in- 
crease the  power  of  the  spiritual  classes.  Indeed,  so  far  from 
this,  he  often  treated  them  with  what  was  then  considered  un- 
exampled rigour.  The  royal  confessors,  on  account  of  the  im- 
portance of  their  functions,  had  always  been  regarded  with  a  cer- 
tain veneration ;  they  were  supposed  to  be  men  of  unspotted 
piety  ;  they  had  hitherto  j)0S8essed  immense  influence,  and  even 
the  most  powerful  statesmen  had  thought  it  advisable  to  show 
them  the  deference  due  to  their  exalted  position.^^    Bichelieu^ 

''*  Richelieu  appears  to  hare  formed  the  design  of  humbling  the  nobles,  at  least 
as  early  as  1624.  See  a  characteristic  passage  in  his  MhnaireSj  voL  ii.  p.  840.  In 
8mnburrui*9  Caurtt  of£uropey  voL  ii.  pp.  68-66,  there  is  a  corious  traditional  anec- 
dote, which,  though  probably  false,  shows,  at  all  eyents,  the  fear  and  hatred  with 
which  the  French  nobles  regarded  the  memory  of  Richelieu  more  than  a  centurj 
after  his  death. 

^*  On  their  influence,  see  Origoire,  Higt<nrede»  Confe999ur9;  and  compare  the  re- 
marks of  Mr.  Grote,  a  great  writer,  whose  mind  is  always  ready  with  historical  analo- 
gies. On>U%  HUt.  of  Greece,  voL  yi.  p.  898,  2d  edit.  1851.  Many  of  the  French  kings 
had  a  strong  natunu  affection  for  monks ;  but  the  most  singular  instance  I  haye 
found  of  this  sort  of  loye  is  mentioned  by  no  less  a  man  than  De  Thou,  respecting 
Henry  III.  De  Thou  (Hut.  Univ.  yoL  x.  pp.  666,  667)  says  of  that  prince :  '*  Solt 
temperament,  soit  Education,  la  presence  d  un  moine  faisait  toi^ours  plaisir  A  Henri  ; 
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however,  was  too  fioniliar  with  the  arts  of  his  profession,  to  fed 
much  respect  for  these  keepers  of  the  consciences  of  kings. 
Caussin,  the  confessor  of  Louis  XIII.,  had,  it  seems,  followed  the 
example  of  his  predecessors,  and  endeavoured  to  instil  his  own 
views  of  policy  into  the  mind  of  the  royal  penitent.'^*  But  Biche- 
Uen,  so  soon  as  he  heard  of  this,  dismissed  him  from  office,  and 
sent  him  into  exile ;  for,  he  contemptuously  says,  ^^  the  Uttle 
fiither  Caussin"'  should  not  interfere  in  matters  of  government, 
since  he  is  one  of  those  "  who  have  always  been  brought  up  in 
the  innocence  of  a  religious  life/'^^  Caussin  was  succeeded  by 
the  celebrated  Sirmond ;  but  Richelieu  would  not  allow  the  new 
confessor  to  begin  his  duties,  until  he  had  solemnly  promised 
never  to  interfere  in  state  affiiirs.^^ 

On  another  occasion  of  much  more  importance,  Richelieu  dis^ 
played  a  similar  spirit.  The  French  clergy  were  then  possessed 
of  enormous  wealth ;  and  as  they  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  taxing 
themselves,  they  were  careful  not  to  make  what  they  considered 
unnecessary  contributions  towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  the 
state.  They  had  cheerfully  advanced  money  to  carry  on  war 
against  the  Protestants,  because  they  believed  it  to  be  their  duty 
to  assist  in  the  extirpation  of  heresy.^*  But  they  saw  no  reason 
why  thdr  revenues  should  be  wasted  in  effecting  mere  temporal 
benefits ;  they  considered  themselves  as  the  guajxiians  of  frmds 
set  apart  for  spiritual  purposes,  and  they  thought  it  impious 

et  je  lui  ai  moi-mdme  souvent  entendu  dire,  que  leur  Tue  produisoit  le  mdme  effet 
■ur  son  flme,  que  le  chatouillement  le  plus  d^Iicat  sur  le  corps.** 

^'  One  of  his  suggestions  was,  "  sur  les  dangers  que  couroit  le  catholicisme  en 
Allemagne,  par  ses  liusons  avec  les  puissances  protestantes.**  Cfregoire^  Hist.  de% 
Confeueun^  p.  842.  The  fullest  account  of  Caussin  is  in  Xe  Vomct^  HUt.  ds  Louit 
XIU^  ToL  ix.  pp.  287-299 ;  to  which,  howerer,  Gr^goire  never  refers.  As  I  shall 
have  frequent  occasion  to  quote  Le  Vassor,  I  may  obserre,  that  he  is  far  more  accu- 
rate than  is  generally  supposed,  and  that  he  has  been  yery  unfairly  treated  by  the 
majority  of  French  writers,  among  whom  he  is  unpopular,  on  account  of  his  con- 
stant attacks  on  Louis  XIV.  Sismondi  (ZTtV.  duFranfoU^  vol.  xxii.  pp.  188,  189) 
speaks  highly  of  his  HUt.  of  LouU  XIII.  ;  and  so  far  as  my  own  reacUng  extends, 
I  can  confirm  his  faTourable  opinion. 

"  "  Le  petit  p*re  Caussin."  Mem,  de  Riehdieu^  vol.  x.  p.  206 ;  and  at  p.  217, 
he  is  classed  among  the  **  personnes  qui  avoient  toujours  ^6  nourries  dans  Tin- 
nocence  d*une  vie  religieuse  :**  see  also  p.  215,  on  his  **  simplicity  et  ignorance." 
Respecting  Richelieu's  treatment  of  Caussin,  see  Mem,  de  Montglal,  vol.  i.  pp.  178- 
175 ;  Lettres  de  Fatin,  vol.  i.  p.  49 ;  Dee  Heaux,  Hietoriettee,  vol.  ii.  p.  182. 

^*  Siamondi,  ffiet.  dee  JFVan^ am,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  882 ;  TcUiemant  dee  Reaux^  Eietih 
rietUSj  vol  iii.  p.  78  note.  Le  Vassor  {Eiei.  de  Louie  XIII,  vol.  x.  part  ii.  p.  761^ 
says,  that  ^rmond  **  se  soutint  k  la  cour  sous  le  ministere  de  Richelieu,  parce  qu*il 
ne  se  m^loit  point  des  affaires  d^^tat."  According  to  the  same  writer  (vol.  viil.  p. 
156),  Richelieu  thought  at  one  time  of  depriving  the  Jesuits  of  their  post  of  con- 
fessor to  the  king. 

'•  ZavalUej  HieU  dee  Franqaie,  vol.  iii.  p.  87 ;  Le  Vdeeor,  ffiet.  de  Louie  XIII^ 
VOL  ir.  p.  208;  Bimn,  Hiet,  de  Louie  XIII,  vol.  ti.  p.  144 ;  BenoUt,  Hut  de  VEdit 
de  Nantee,  vol  iL  pp.  887,  888.  Benoist  says :  ''  Le  clerg^  de  France,  ignorant  et 
corrompn,  croyoit  tout  son  devoir  compris  dans  Textirpation  des  h^rdtiques;  et 
m6me  11  offroit  de  grandes  sommes,  k  condition  qu*on  les  employ&t  k  cette  guerre.** 
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that  wealth  consecrated  by  the  piety  of  their  ancestors  should 
£Ekll  into  the  profime  hands  of  secular  statesmen.  Bichelieu,  who 
looked  on  these  scruples  as  the  artifices  of  interested  men,  had 
taken  a  very  different  view  of  the  relation  which  the  clergy  bore 
to  the  country.^^  So  &r  irom  thinking  that  the  interests  of  the 
church  were  superior  to  those  of  the  state,  he  laid  it  down  as  a 
maxim  of  policy,  that  ^^  the  reputation  of  the  state  was  the  first 
consideration."'"  With  such  fearlessness  did  he  carry  out  this 
principle,  that  having  convoked  at  Mantes  a  great  assembly  of 
the  clei^,  he  compelled  them  to  aid  the  government  by  an  ex- 
traordinary supply  of  6,000,000  francs ;  and  finding  that  some 
of  the  highest  dignitaries  had  expressed  their  discontent  at  so 
unusual  a  step,  he  laid  hands  on  them  also,  and,  to  the  amaze- 
ment of  the  church,  sent  into  exile  not  only  four  of  the  bishops, 
but  likewise  the  two  archbishops  of  Toulouse  and  of  Sens.^' 

If  these  things  had  been  done  fifty  years  earlier,  they  would 
most  assuredly  have  proved  fatal  to  the  minister  who  dared  to 
attempt  them.  But  Bichelieu,  in  these  and  similar  measures, 
was  aided  by  the  spirit  of  an  age  which  was  beginning  to  despise 
its  ancient  masters.  For  this  general  tendency  was  now  be- 
coming apparent,  not  only  in  literature  and  in  politics,  but  even 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  ordinary  tribunals.  The  nuncio  in- 
dignantly complained  of  the  hostility  displayed  against  ecclesias- 
tics by  the  French  judges ;  and  he  said  that,  among  other 
shameful  things,  some  clergymen  had  been  himg,  without  being 
first  deprived  of  their  spiritual  character."    On  other  occasions, 

"  In  which  he  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  high  authority  of  Vattel,  whcae  words  I 
shall  quote  for  the  sake  of  those  politicians  who  still  cleaTe  to  the  superannuated 
theory  of  the  sacredness  of  church-property :  **  Loin  que  Texemption  appartienne  anx 
biens  d  dglise  parce  quails  sont  consacr^s  A  Dieu,  c'est  au  contraire  par  cette  raison 
mime,  qu'ils  doivent  dtres  pris  les  premiers  pour  le  salut  de  l*6tat ;  car  il  n^y  a  rien 
de  plus  agr^able  au  Pdre  commun  des  hommes,  que  de  garantir  nne  nation  de  aa 
ruine.  Bieu  n^ayant  besoin  de  rien,  lui  consacrer  des  biens,  c^est  les  destiner  k  des 
usages  qui  lui  soient  agr^ables.  De  plus,  les  biens  de  F^glise,  de  Paveu  du  clerg4 
lui-mdme,  sont  en  grande  partie  destines  aux  pauvres.  Quand  l*6tat  est  dans  le  be- 
som, il  est  sans  doute  le  premier  pauvre,  et  le  plus  digne  de  secoors.'*  Vattel^  U 
DraU  de$  Gens,  toI.  i.  pp.  176,  177. 

«*  *'  Que  la  reputation  de  T^tat  est  preferable  4  toutes  choses."  Mim,  de  Biekr 
elieu,  Tol.  ii.  p.  482.     This  was  in  1625,  and  by  way  of  refuting  the  legate. 

"  Sitmandi,  Hut,  des  Franfais,  vol.  xxiii.  pp.  477,  478 ;  Bagin,  Hxat.  de  Loma 
XIITy  vol.  Iv.  pp.  ^25,  826.  The  Cardinal  de  Retz,  who  knew  Richelieu  personaQy, 
says :  **  M.  le  cardinal  de  Richelieu  aroit  donn^  nne  atteinte  cruelle  i  la  dignite  el 
i  la  liberte  dn  clergi  dans  Tassembiee  de  Mante,  et  il  avoit  exile,  avec  des  drcon- 
stances  atroces,  six  de'ses  preiats  les  plus  considerables."  Mhn.  de  JRetx^  vol.  L  p.  60. 

**  **  Die  Nuntien  finden  kein  Ende  der  Beschwerden  die  ide  machen^  zu  mussen 
glauben,  vorzuglich  iiber  die  B  schrftnkungen  welche  die  geistliche  Jurisdiction  er> 
fahre.  .  .  .  Zuweilen  werde  ein  Geistlicher  hingerichtet  ohne  erst  degra^rt  zu  seyn.^ 
JUtnke,  die  Papste,  vol.  iii.  p.  167  :  a  summary,  in  1641,  of  the  complaints  of  the 
then  nuncio,  and  of  those  of  his  predecessors.  Le  Vassor  {Hist,  de  Louis  Xm^ 
voL  V.  pp.  6i  seq.)  has  given  some  curious  details  respecting  the  animosity  between 
the  dergy  and  the  secuUtr  tribunals  of  Fnmce  in  1624. 
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the  increasing  contempt  showed  itself  in  a  waj  well  snited  to  the 
coarseness  of  the  prevailing  manners.  Sourdds,  the  Archbishop 
of  Bourdeanx,  was  twice  ignominionsly  beaten ;  once  bj  the 
Duke  d'Epemon,  and  afterwards  by  the  Mar^chal  de  Yitry.*^ 
Nor  did  Bichelieu,  who  nsnally  treated  the  nobles  with  such 
severity,  seem  anxious  to  punish  this  gross  outrage.  Indeed,  the 
archbishop  not  only  received  no  sympathy,  but,  a  few  years  later, 
was  peremptorily  ordered  by  BicheUeu  to  retire  to  his  own  dio- 
cese ;  such,  however,  was  his  alarm  at  the  state  of  affairs,  that 
he  fled  to  Garpentras,  and  put  himself  imder  the  protection  of 
the  pope.^^  This  happened  in  1641;  and  nine  years  earlier,  the 
church  had  incurred  a  still  greater  scandal.  For  in  1632,  serious 
disturbances  having  arisen  in  Languedoc,  BicheUeu  did  not  fear 
to  meet  the  difficulty  by  depriving  some  of  the  bishops,  and  seiz- 
ing the  temporalities  of  the  others.^' 

The  indignation  of  the  clergy  may  be  easily  imagined.  Such 
repeated  injuries,  even  if  they  had  proceeded  from  a  layman, 
would  have  been  hard  to  endure ;  but  they  were  rendered  doubly 
bitter  by  being  the  work  of  one  of  themselves — one  who  had  been 
nurtured  in  the  profession  against  which  he  turned.  This  it 
was  which  aggravated  the  offence,  because  it  seemed  to  be  add- 
ing treachery  to  insult.  It  was  not  a  war  irom  without,  but  it 
was  a  treason  from  within.  It  was  a  bishop  who  humbled  the 
episcopacy,  and  a  cardinal  who  affronted  the  Church."  Such, 
however,  was  the  general  temper  of  men,  that  the  clergy  did  not 
venture  to  strike  an  open  blow ;  but,  by  means  of  their  partisans, 

**  SUmondi,  SUt.  des  Fran^U,  toL  xiiii.  p.  801 ;  MSm,  de  Baswmpierrey  vol. 
lU.  pp.  802,  863.  Ba&n,  who  notices  this  disgraceful  alTair,  dmply  says  (HUt.  d$ 
JLovit  Xllly  Tol.  iii.  p.  468):  "Le  marshal  de  Vitry,  suirant  Texemple  qui  loi  en 
avoit  doiiD6  le  due  dTpemon,  s^emporta  jasqu*^  le  frapper  de  son  bAton.'*  In  re- 
gard to  Epemon,  the  best  account  is  in  mkm,  de  Riehefieuj  where  it  is  stated  (voL 
▼iiL  p.  194)  that  the  dulte,  Just  before  flogging  the  archbishop,  **  disoit  an  peuple, 
*Bangez-T0U8,  tous  yerrez  conune  j*6trillerai  votre  archey^que/  "  This  was  stated 
by  a  witness,  who  heard  the  duice  utter  the  words.  Compare,  for  further  informa- 
tion, Le  VataoTy  Hist,  de  Louie  XLII^  toL  x.  part  ii.  p.  97,  with  TaliematU  dee  BSauXy 
Hietorietteey  vol.  iii.  p.  116.  Des  R^auz,  who,  in  his  own  way,  was  somewhat  of  a 
philosopher,  contentedly  says:  '*  Get  archevdque  se  pouToit  ranter  d^dtre  le  pr61at 
du  monde  qui  avoit  6t6  le  plus  battu."  His  brother  was  Cardinal  Sourdis ;  a  man  of 
some  little  reputation  in  his  own  time,  and  concerning  whom  a  curious  anecdote  is 
related  in  Mem.  de  Conrart^  pp.  281-284. 

"  Simumdi,  JRet  dee  FranQoie,  yoL  xxiil.  p.  470.  Le  Vassor  (Biet,  de  Louie 
Xniy  vol.  X.  part  iL  p.  149)  says :  '*  IX  s'enftait  done  honteusement  A  Carpentras 
sous  la  protection  du  pape.*' 

"*  "  Les  ^T^ques  furent  pnnis  par  la  saisie  de  leur  temporel ;  Alby,  Kimes,  Uz^, 
Airent  prir^es  de  leurs  prdlats."  Cafefigue^e  iZt<;A«/t<u,  Paris,  1844,  vol.  ii.  p.  24. 
The  Protestants  were  grctfitly  delightea  at  the  punishment  of  the  bishops  of  Alby  and 
Nimes,  which  '*les  ministres  regardoient  comme  une  yengeance  diyine.**  Benoiet, 
Stet  de  PEdit  de  Nantee,  yol.  ii.  pp.  628,  629. 

'^  In  a  short  account  of  Richelieu,  which  was  published  immediately  after  his 
death,  the  writer  indignantly  says,  that  ^' being  a  cardinal,  he  ai&icted  the  church." 
Bomere  Traeie^  vol.  t.  p.  640.  Compare  Baxin^  Hiet,  de  Lome  Xllly  yoL  iy.  p.  822. 
VOL.  I. — 25 
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they  scattered  the  most  odious  libels  against  the  great  minister. 
They  said  that  he  was  unchaste,  that  he  was  guilty  of  open  de- 
bauchery, and  that  he  held  incestuous  commerce  with  his  own 
niece.^^  They  declared  that  he  had  no  religion ;  that  he  was 
only  a  Catholic  in  name ;  that  he  was  the  pontiff  of  the  Hugue- 
nots ;  that  he  was  the  patriarch  of  atheists  ;^'  and,  what  was 
worse  than  all,  they  even  accused  him  of  wishing  to  establish  a 
schism  in  the  French  church. »°  Happily,  the  time  was  now 
passing  away  in  which  the  national  mind  could  be  moved  by 
such  artifices  as  these.  Still,  the  charges  are  worth  recording, 
because  they  illustrate  the  tendency  of  public  affairs,  and  the 
bitterness  with  which  the  spiritual  classes  saw  the  reins  of  power 
falling  from  their  hands.  Indeed,  all  this  was  so  manifest,  that 
in  the  last  civil  war  raised  against  Richelieu,  only  two  years  be- 
fore his  death,  the  insurgents  stated  in  their  proclamation,  that 
one  of  their  objects  was  to  revive  the  respect  with  which  the 
clergy  and  nobles  had  formerly  been  treated." 

The  more  we  study  the  career  of  KicheUeu,  the  more  prom- 
inent does  this  antagonism  become.  Every  thing  proves  that 
he  was  conscious  of  a  great  struggle  going  on  between  the  old 
ecclesiastical  scheme  of  government,  and  the  new  secular  scheme  ; 
and  that  he  was  determined  to  put  down  the  old  plan,  and  up- 
hold the  new  one.  For,  not  only  in  his  domestic  administration, 
but  also  in  his  foreign  policy,  do  we  find  the  same  unprecedent* 
ed  disregard  of  theological  interests.  The  House  of  Austria, 
particularly  its  Spanish  branch,  had  long  been  respected  by  all 
pious  men  as  the  faithful  ally  of  the  church :  it  was  looked  upon 
as  the  scourge  of  heresy ;  and  its  proceedings  against  the  heretics 
had  won  for  it  a  great  name  in  ecclesiastical  history."  When, 
therefore,  the  French  government,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IX., 
made  a  deliberate  attempt  to  destroy  the  Protestants,  France 
naturally  established  an  intimate  connexion  with  Spain  as  well 
as  with  Kome  ;^'  and  these  three  great  powers  were  firmly  unit- 

""  This  scandalous  charge  in  regard  to  his  niece,  was  a  faTourite  one  with  the 
clergj ;  and  among  many  other  instances,  the  accusation  was  brought  bj  the  Cardi- 
nal de  Valen^a J  in  the  grossest  manner.  See  Tallemant  des  Reaux^  HittorietU*^  toL 
ill.  p.  201. 


Louit  XIII^  vol.  viii.  part  ii.  pp.  177,  178,  vol  ix.  p.  277. 

'^  See  the  manifesto  in  SUmontU^  JSist.  dea  Fran^aiSy  vol.  xxiii.  pp.  452,  458. 

**  Late  in  the  sixteenth  century,  *'fils  ain6  dc  T^glise'^  was  the  recognized  and 
well-merited  title  of  the  kings  of  Spain.  De  Thouy  SUi.  Univ.  vol.  xL  p.  280.  Com- 
pare JOuplessis  Momaify  Mem.  et  Correspond,  voL  xi.  p.  21.  And  on  the  opinions 
which  the  Catholics,  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  generally  held  respecting 
Spain,  see  Mem,  de  Fontenay  MareuU^  voL  i.  p.  189 ;  Mem,  de  Bauompierre^  voL  L 
p.  424. 

*'  As  to  the  connexion  between  this  foreign  policv  and  the  massacre  of  Sunt 
Bartholomew,  see  Capefigue^  Hist  de  la  HS/orme,  vol  iii.  pp.  258,  268,  269. 
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ed,  not  by  a  community  of  temporal  interests,  but  by  the  force 
of  a  religious  compact.  This  theological  confederacy  was  after- 
wards broken  up  by  the  personal  character  of  Henry  IV., »*  and 
by  the  growing  indifference  of  the  age  ;  but  during  the  minority 
of  Louis  XIII.,  the  queen-regent  had  in  some  degree  renewed  it, 
and  had  attempted  to  revive  the  superstitious  prejudices  upon 
which  it  was  based.**  In  all  her  feelings,  she  was  a  zealous  Cath- 
olic ;  she  was  warmly  attached  to  Spain ;  and  she  succeeded 
in  marrying  her  son,  the  young  king,  to  a  Spanish  princess,  and 
her  daughter  to  a  Spanish  prince.  »• 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  when  Richelieu,  a  great 
dignitary  of  the  Romish  church,  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
affairs,  he  would  have  re-established  a  connexion  so  eagerly  de- 
sired by  the  profession  to  which  he  belonged.*^  But  his  conduct 
was  not  regulated  by  such  views  as  these.  His  object  was,  not 
to  favour  the  opinions  of  a  sect,  but  to  promote  the  interests  of 
a  nation.  His  treaties,  his  diplomacy,  and  the  schemes  of  his 
foreign  alliances,  were  all  directed,  not  against  the  enemies  of 
the  church,  but  against  the  enemies  of  France.  By  erecting  this 
new  standard  of  action,  Richelieu  took  a  great  step  towards  secu- 
lariziDg  the  whole  system  of  European  politics.  For,  he  thus 
made  the  theoretical  interests  of  men  subordinate  to  their  prac- 
tical interests.  Before  his  time,  the  rulers  of  France,  in  order  to 
punish  their  Protestant  subjects,  had  not  hesitated  to  demand 
the  aid  of  the  Catholic  troops  of  Spain  ;  and  in  so  doing,  they 
merely  acted  upon  the  old  opinion,  that  it  was  the  chief  duty  of 
a  government  to  suppress  heresy.  This  pernicious  doctrine  was 
first  openly  repudiated  by  Richelieu.  As  early  as  1617,  and  be- 
fore he  had  established  lus  power,  he,  in  an  instruction  to  one  of 
the  foreign  ministers  which  is  still  extant,  laid  it  down  as  a  prin- 

^  On  the  policy,  and  still  more  on  the  feelings,  of  Henry  lY.  towards  the  House 
of  Austria,  see  8itllf/y  (Economies  Royaleiy  vol.  ii.  p.  291,  vol.  iii.  pp.  Itt2,  166,  vol. 
iv.  pp.  289,  290,  821,  348,  844,  364,  vol  v.  p.  128,  vol.  vi  p.  293,  vol.  vii.  p.  808, 
vol.  viii.  pp.  196,  202,  848. 

"*  Capefigue^t  Richelieu^  vol  i.  pp.  26,  869;  Mhn.  de  Montglat,  vol.  i.  pp.  16, 
17 ;  Le  Vassor^  HUt,  de  Louis  Xltl^  vol.  i.  p.  268,  vol.  vi.  p.  849 ;  Sismondiy  Hist 
des  Franfaisj  vol.  xxii.  p.  227.  Her  husband,  Henry  lY.,  said  that  she  had  "  the 
soul  of  a  Spaniard.**     Capefigue^  Hist  de  la  JUforme,  vol.  viii.  p.  160. 

"  This  was,  in  her  opinion,  a  master-stroke  of  policy :  *'  Ent^t^e  du  double 
mariage  avec  I'Espagne  qu^elle  avoit  m^nag6  aveo  tant  d*application,  et  qu'eUe  re- 
gardoit  comme  le  plus  ferme  appui  de  son  autorit6."  Le  Vcusor^  Hist,  de  Louis 
XIIT,  vol.  i.  pp.  463,  464. 

^  So  late  as  1666,  the  French  clergy  wished  "to  hasten  a  peace  with  Spain,  and 
to  curb  the  heretics  in  France."  Letter  from  Pell  to  Hnsrloe^  written  in  1666,  and 
printed  in  VaugharCs  Protectorate  of  CromweU^  vol.  i.  p.  486,  Bvo.  1839.  During 
the  minority  of  Louis  XIII.,  we  hear  of  "les  z416z  catholiques,  et  ceux  qui  d^- 
roient,  k  quelque  prix  que  ce  fust,  Tunion  des  deux  roys,  et  des  deux  couronnes  de 
France  et  d^Espagne,  comme  le  seul  moyen  propre,  selon  leur  advis,  pour  Textirpa- 
(ion  des  h^r6sies  dans  la  chrestient^.*'  Svlly^  CEcon,  RoyaleSy  vol.  ix.  p.  181 ;  com* 
pare  vol.  vii.  p.  248,  on  '*  les  z^l^z  catholiques  espagnollsez  de  France.*^ 
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ciple,  that,  in  matters  of  state,  no  Catholic  ought  to  prefer  a 
Spaniard  to  a  French  Protestant.**  To  us,  indeed,,  in  the  pro- 
gress of  society,  such  preference  of  the  claims  of  our  country  to 
those  of  our  creed,  has  become  a  matter  of  course ;  but  in  those 
days  it  was  a  startling  novelty.'*  Richelieu,  however,  did  not 
fear  to  push  the  paradox  even  to  its  remotest  consequences. 
The  Catholic  church  justly  considered  that  its  interests  were 
bound  up  with  those  of  the  House  of  Austria  ;»*•  but  BicheUeu^ 
directly  he  was  called  to  the  council,  determined  to  humble  that 
house  in  both  its  branches.' "^  To  effect  this,  he  openly  support- 
ed the  bitterest  enemies  of  his  own  religion.  He  aided  the  Lu- 
therans against  the  Emperor  of  Germany ;  he  aided  the  Cal- 
vinists  against  the  King  of  Spain.  During  the  eighteen  years  he 
was  supreme,  he  steadily  pursued  the  same  undeviating  pol- 
icy.^"* When  Philip  attempted  to  oppress  the  Dutch  Protes- 
tants, Richelieu  made  common  cause  widi  them ;  at  first,  advanc- 
ing them  large  sums  of  money,  and  afterwards  inducing  the 
French  king  to  sign  a  treaty  of  intimate  alliance  with  those 
who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  church,  he  ought  rather  to  have 
chastised  as  rebellious  heretics.^ <*'    In  the  same  way,  when  that 

*"  See  SUmondij  Hist  des  Frangait,  vol.  xxii.  pp.  887-889,  where  the  importance 
of  thia  document  is  noticed,  and  it  is  said  that  lUchelieu  had  drawn  it  up  "  arec 
beaucoup  de  soin."  The  language  of  it  is  very  peremptory :  "  Que  nul  cathoUque 
n*e8t  si  areugle  d^estimer  en  mati^re  d^6tat  un  Espagnol  meiUeur  quW  fran9ai8  hu- 
guenot.** 

**  Even  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  the  French  Protestants  were  not  considered 
to  be  Frenchmen :  **  The  intolerant  dogmas  of  Roman  Catholicism  did  not  recognize 
them  as  Frenchmen.  They  were  looked  upon  as  foreignevs,  or  rather  as  enemies  ; 
and  were  treated  as  such."    Felice,  BUt,  of  the  ProUstanU  of  France,  p.  216. 

^  Sismondi  says,  under  the  year  1610,  **Toute  T^glise  cathblique  croyoit  son 
■ort  116  k  celui  de  la  maison  d^Autriche."    JSiH.  dee  Fran^ii,  toL  xxii.  p.  180. 

»>  <<  Sa  Yue  dominante  fut  Tabaissement  de  la  maison  d'Autriche.**  Flauan,  Hi$t. 
de  la  Diplomatie  Franqaise,  toI.  iii.  p.  81.  And,  on  the  early  formation  of  this 
scheme,  see  Mem,  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  vol.  i.  p.  850.  Be  Retz  says,  that  before 
Kchelieu,  no  one  had  even  thought  of  such  a  step:  *'  Celui  d*attaquer  la  fonnidable 
maison  d*Autriche  n*amt  6t6  imaging  de  personne.**  Mem.  de  Heti,  toL  L  p.  45. 
This  is  rather  too  strongly  expressed ;  but  the  whole  paragraph  is  curious,  as  writ- 
ten by  a  man  who  possessed  great  ability,  which  De  Retz  undoubtedly  did,  and 
who,  though  hating  Riohelleu,  could  .not  refrain  from  bearing  testimony  to  his  im- 
mense services. 

^  **  Obwohl  Cardinal  der  romischen  Kirche  trug  Richelieu  kein  Bedenken,  mit 
den  Protestanten  selbst  unyerhohlen  in  Bund  zu  treten."  Hanke,  die  PapsU^  vol 
ii.  p.  610.  Compare,  in  Mem,  de  Fontenay  Marevil,  toL  iL  pp.  28,  29,  the  reproach 
which  the  nuncio  Spada  addressed  to  Richelieu  for  treating  with  the  I^testaata, 
**  de  la  paix  qui  se  traittoit  arec  lea  huguenots.*'  See  also  Le  Vastor,  H%$t,  de  Z<mi$ 
XIII,  vol  y.  pp.  286,  864-866,  667  ;  and  a  good  passage  in  LawMe  ffiH,  de*  >Wm- 
paii,  vol.  iii.  p.  90, — an  able  little  work,  and  perhaps  the  best  small  history  erer 
published  of  a  great  country. 

^  De  Retz  mentions  a  curious  illustration  of  the  feelings  of  the  eocleaastteal 
party  respecting  this  treaty.  He  says,  that  the  Bishop  of  Beauvais,  who,  the  year 
after  the  death  of  Kchelieu,  was  for  a  moment  at  the  head  of  aflkirs,  began  his  ad- 
ministration by  giving  to  the  Dutch  their  choice,  eitf^er  to  abandon  their  religion, 
or  else  forfeit  their  alBance  with  France ;  **£t  il  demanda  dte  le  premier  joor  aux 
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great  war  broke  ont,  in  wbich  the  emperor  attempted  to  sobjxigate 
to  the  true  fidth  the  consciences  of  German  Protestants,  Biche* 
lien  stood  forward  as  their  protector ;  he  endeavonred  from  the 
beginning  to  save  their  leader  the  Palatine  ;^'^  and,  failing  in  that, 
he  concluded  in  their  fitvour  an  alliance  with  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus/^'  the  ablest  military  commander  the  Reformers  had  then 
produced.  Nor  did  he  stop  there.  After  the  death  of  Gus* 
tavus,  he,  seeiug  that  the  Protestants  were  thus  deprived  of 
their  great  leader,  made  still  more  vigorous  efforts  in  their  fa- 
vour. ^^*  He  intrigued  for  them  in  foreign  courts ;  he  opened  ne- 
gotiations in  their  behalf ;  and  eventudly  he  organized  for  their 
protection  a  public  confederacy,  in  which  all  ecclesiastical  con- 
siderations were  set  at  defiance.  This  lei^e,  which  formed  an 
important  precedent  in  the  international  polity  of  Europe,  was 
not  only  contracted  by  Richelieu  with  the  two  most  powerful 
enemies  of  his  own  church,  but  it  was,  from  its  tenor,  what  Sis- 
mondi  emphatically  calls  a  ^^  Protestant  confederation,^' — ^a  Prot- 
estant confederation,  he  says,  between  France,  England,  and 
Holland.*" 

These  things  alone  would  have  made  the  administration  of  Ri- 
chelieu a  great  epoch  in  the  history  of  European  civilization.  For, 
his  government  affords  the  first  example  of  an  eminent  Catholic 
statesman  systematically  disregarding  ecclesiastical  interests,  and 
showing  that  disregard  in  the  whole  scheme  of  his  foreign  as  weU 
as  domestic  policy.  Bome  instances,  indeed,  approaching  to  this, 
may  be  found,  at  an  earlier  period,  among  the  petty  rulers  of 
Italian  states ;  but,  even  there,  such  attempts  had  never  been 

HoUandois  qu*i]fl  se  conyertisscnt  &  la  religion  catholique,  b'Us  Tonloient  demeurer 
dans  Talliance  de  France.''  Mem,  du  Cardinal  de  Jietz,  toI.  i.  p.  89.  This,  I  sup- 
pose, is  the  original  authority  for  the  statement  in  the  Biog.  Univ.  yoI.  xi7.  p.  440 ; 
though,  as  is  too  often  the  case  in  that  otherwise  valuable  work,  the  writer  has 
omitted  to  indicate  the  source  of  his  information. 

^  In  1626,  he  attempted  to  form  a  league  "  en  faveur  du  Falatin.**  Sinnondi, 
Hiit.  det  Franfais,  vol.  xxii.  p.  576.  Sismondi  seems  not  quite  certain  as  to  the 
sincerity  of  his  proposal ;  but  as  to  this  there  can,  I  think,  be  little  doubt ;  for  it 
appears  from  his  own  memoirs,  that  eren  in  1624  he  had  in  view  the  recovery  of 
the  Palatinate.     Mem,  de  RichelieUy  vol.  ii.  p.  406  ;  and  again  in  1625,  p.  468. 

**•  Simumdiy  vol.  xxii.  p.  178;  Capefigtte^t  Richelieu^  vol.  i.  p.  415;  Le  Vmsot^ 
Hist,  de  Louis  XTIIy  vol.  vi.  pp.  12,  600 ;  and  at  p.  489  :  "  Le  roi  de  Sudde  qui 
comptoit  uniquement  sur  le  cardinal.'' 

"•  Compare  if^m.  de  Montglat,  vol.  i.  pp.  74,  75,  vol.  fi.  pp.  92,  98,  with  Mem.  de 
Fontenay  Mareuil,  vol.  ii.  p.  198  ;  and  HotoelVs  Letters^  p.  247.  The  different  views 
which  occurred  to  his  fertile  mind  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  Gustavus,  are 
strikingly  summed  up  in  Mem.  de  Richelieu^  voL  vii.  pp.  272-277.  On  his  subsequent 
pecuniary  advances,  see  vol  ix.  p.  895. 

^  In  1638,  **  les  ambassadeurs  de  France,  d'Angleterre  et  de  HoUande  mirent  ^ 
profit  le  repos  de  I'hiver  pour  resserrer  la  confi6d6ration  protestante."  Simnondi^ 
Eist.  dee  Fran^ais,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  221.  Compare,  in  WTiiielocke't  Swedish  Embassy^ 
vol  i.  p.  275,  the  remark  made  twenty  years  later  by  Christina,  daughter  of  Gusta- 
vus, on  the  union  with  "  papists." 
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Buccessfol ;  they  had  nerer  been  continued  for  any  length  of 
time,  nor  had  they  been  carried  out  on  a  Bcale  large  enough  to 
raise  them  to  the  dignity  of  international  precedents.  The  pe- 
culiar glory  of  KicheUeu  is,  that  his  foreign  poKcy  was,  not  oc- 
casion^y,  but  invariably,  governed  by  temporal  considerations  ; 
nor  do  I  believe  that,  during  the  long  tenure  of  his  power,  there 
is  to  be  found  the  least  proof  of  his  regard  for  those  theological 
interests,  the  promotion  of  which  had  long  been  looked  upon  as 
a  matter  of  paramount  importance.  By  thus  steadily  ,Bubor- 
dinating  the  church  to  the  state  ;  by  enforcing  the  principle  of 
this  subordination,  on  a  large  scale,  with  great  ability,  and  with 
unvarying  success,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  that  purely  secular 
polity,  the  consolidation  of  which  has,  since  his  death,  been  the 
aim  of  all  the  best  European  diplomatists.  The  result  was  a 
most  salutary  chance  ;  which  had  been  for  some  time  preparing, 
but  which,  under  him,  was  first  completed.  For,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  this  system,  an  end  was  put  to  religious  wars  ;  and 
the  chances  of  peace  were  increased,  by  thus  removing  one  of 
the  causes  to  which  the  interruption  of  peace  had  often  been 
owing.  ^''^  At  the  same  time,  there  was  prepared  the  way  for 
that  final  separation  of  theology  from  politics,  which  it  will  be 
the  business  of  future  generations  fully  to  achieve.  How  ^-eat 
a  step  had  been  taken  in  this  direction,  appears  from  the  facility 
with  which  the  operations  of  Kichelieu  were  continued  by  men 
every  way  his  inferiors.  Less  than  two  years  after  his  death^ 
there  was  assembled  the  Congress  of  Westphalia  ;^®'  the  mem- 

^  This  change  may  be  illustrated  by  comparing  the  work  of  Grotios  with  that 
of  VatteL  These  two  eminent  men  are  still  respected,  as  the  most  authoritatiTO 
expounders  of  international  law ;  but  there  is  this  important  difference  between 
them,  that  Vattel  wrote  more  than  a  century  after  Grotius,  and  when  the  secalar 
principles  enforced  by  Richelieu  had  penetrated  the  minds  even  of  common  politi- 
cians. Therefore,  Vattel  says  {Le  Droit  des  Oens,  vol.  1.  pp.  879,  880) :  "  On  demande 
s'il  est  permis  de  faire  alliance  avec  une  nation  qui  ne  professe  pas  lamdme  religion? 
Si  les  trait6s  faits  avec  les  ennemis  de  la  foi  sont  valides?  Grotius  a  tnut6  la  ques- 
tion assez  au  long.  Gette  discussion  pouvait  ^tre  n6cessaire  dans  un  temps  oft  la 
fureur  des  partis  obscurcissait  encore  des  princlpes  qu^elle  avait  long-teraps  fidt 
oublier,  osons  croire  qu^clle  serait  superflue  dans  notre  si^le.  La  loi  naturelle  senle 
r^git  les  trait^s  des  nations ;  la  diff§rence  de  religion  y  est  absolument  ^trang^re.** 
See  also  p.  818,  and  vol.  ii.  p.  151.  On  the  other  hand,  Grotius  opposes  alliances 
between  nations  of  different  religion,  and  says,  that  nothing  can  justify  them  except 
**  une  extreme  necessity.  .  .  .  Gar  il  faut  chercher  pr^mi^rement  le  rfegne  celeste, 
c^est  &  dire  penser  avant  toutes  choses  k  la  propagation  de  T^vangile."  And  he 
further  recommends  that  princes  should  follow  the  advice  given  on  this  subject  by 
Foulques,  Archbishop  of  lUieims !  Orotius,  le  Droit  de  la  Ouerre  et  de  la  Fctix,  livre 
ii.  chap.  XV.  sec.  xi.  vol  i.  pp.  485,  486,  edit.  Barbeyrac,  Amsterdam,  1724,  4to;  a 
passage  the  more  instructive,  because  Grotius  was  a  man  of  great  genius  and  great 
humanity.  On  religious  wars,  as  naturally  recognized  in  barbarous  times,  see  the 
curious  and  important  work,  Instiiutes  of  Ttmour^  pp.  141,  888,  836. 

*~  "  Le  Congrfes  de  Westphalie  s'ouvrit  le  10  avril,  1643."  LavalUe,  Biat.  da 
Fran^aiSy  vol.  iii.  p.  156.  Its  two  great  divisions  at  Munster  and  Osnabruck,  were 
formed  in  March,  1644.  Flassan,  Hist,  de  la  Dijalomatie,  vol.  ill.,  p. '110.  Richefieu 
died  in  December,  1642.    Sioff,  Uhiv,  voL  xxxviii.  p.  28. 
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berB  of  which  conchided  that  celebrated  peace,  which  is  re- 
markable, as  being  the  first  comprehensive  attempt  to  adjust  the 
conflicting  interests  of  the  leading  European  countries.  >*<*  In 
this  important  treaty,  ecclesiastical  interests  were  altogether 
disregarded  ;^^^  and  the  contracting  parties,  instead  of,  as  here- 
tofore, depriving  each  other  of  their  possessions,  took  the  bolder 
course  of  indemnifying  themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  church, 
and  did  not  hesitate  to  seize  her  revenues,  and  secularize  several 
of  her  bishoprics."*  From  this  grievous  insult,  which  became  a 
precedent  in  the  public  law  of  Europe,  the  spiritual  power  has 
never  recovered :  and  it  is  remarked  by  a  very  competent  au- 
thority, that,  since  that  period,  diplomatists  have,  in  their  offi- 
cial acts,  neglected  religious  interests,  and  have  preferred  the 
advocacy  of  matters  relating  to  the  commerce  and  colonies  of 
their  respective  countries."'  The  truth  of  this  observation  is 
confirmed  by  the  interesting  fact,  that  the  Thirty  Years'  War, 
to  which  this  same  treaty  put  an  end,  is  the  last  great  religious 
war  which  has  ever  been  waged  ;"*  no  civilized  people,  during 
two  centuries,  having  thought  it  worth  while  to  peril  their  own 
safety  in  order  to  disturb  the  belief  of  their  neighbours.  This, 
indeed,  is  but  a  part  of  that  vast  secular  movement,  by  which 
superstition  has  been  weakened,  and  the  civilization  of  Europe 
secured.  Without,  however,  discussing  that  subject,  I  will  now 
endeavour  to  show  how  the  policy  of  Richelieu,  in  regard  to  the 
French  Protestant  church,  corresponded  with  his  policy  in  re- 
gard to  the  French  Catholic  church ;  so  that,  in  both  depart- 

"*  "  Les  i^es  de  Charlea-Quint  et  de  Henri  IV.  font  ^poque  pour  certaines 
parties  du  droit  international ;  mais  le  point  de  depart  le  plus  saillant,  c^est  la  paix 
de  Westphalie."  EtchbacK,  Introdue.  d  V  Mwk  du  Droit,  Paris,  1846,  p.  92.  Com- 
pare the  remarks  on  Hably,  in  £ioff,  Univ.  vol.  xxvi.  p.  7,  and  Sismcndi,  Hist,  dn 
FrangaiSy  voL  xxiv.  p.  179 :  "  base  an  droit  public  de  V  Europe." 

''^  Compare  the  indignation  of  the  pope  at  this  treaty  (VcUtel,  le  Droit  de$  OerUj 
▼ol.  ii.  p.  28),  with  Jianke't  P&ptU,  toI.  ii.  p.  576 :  "  Das  religiose  Element  ist 
zuriickgetreten ;  die  politischen  Riicksichten  beherrschen  die  Welt :"  a  summary  of 
the  general  state  of  afiidrs. 

™  **  La  France  obtint,  par  ce  traits,  en  indemnity  la  souverainet^  des  trois 
^ydch^s,  Hetz,  Toul  et  Yerdun,  alnsl  que  celle  d* Alsace.  La  satisfaction  ou  indem- 
nity des  autres  parties  inUSress^es  fut  convenue,  en  grande  partie,  aux  d6pens  de 
r^glise,  et  moyennant  la  secularisation  de  plusieurs  6v6ch6s  et  benefices  ecd^ias- 
tiques."  Koeh^  Tableau  dee  RholtUums,  toL  i.  p.  828. 

"*  Dr.  Vaughan  (JProteetorate  of  Cromwell,  vol.  i.  p.  civ.)  says :  "  It  is  a  leading 
fact,  also,  in  the  history  of  Modem  Europe,  that,  from  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  in 
1648,  religion,  as  the  great  object  of  negotiation,  began  every  where  to  give  place 
to  questions  relating  to  colonies  and  commerce."  Charles  Butler  observed,  that 
this  treaty  "  considerably  lessened  the  influence  of  religion  on  politics."  BiUUf^s 
JReminieceneeSj  vol.  i.  p.  181. 

"*  The  fact  of  the  Thirty  Tears'  War  being  a  religious  contest,  formed  the  basis 
of  one  of  the  charges  which  the  church-party  brought  against  Richelieu ;  and  an 
author,  who  wrote  in  1684,  **  montroit  bien  au  long  que  ralliance  du  roy  de  France 
avec  les  protentants  6toit  contraire  aux  int6r6ts  de  U  religion  catholique ;  parce  que 
la  guerre  des  Provinces  Unies,  et  celle  d'Allemagne  6toient  des  guerres  de  religion." 
Senoiat,  Hist,  de  VEdit  de  Nantes,  vol  ii.  p.  536. 
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ments,  this  great  statesman,  aided  by  that  progress  of  Imowledge 
for  wluch  his  age  was  remarkable,  was  able  to  stra^le  with  prej- 
udices from  whicb  men,  slowly,  and  with  infinite  difficulty,  were 
attempting  to  emerge. 

The  treatment  of  the  French  Protestants  by  Bichdien,  is, 
undoubtedly,  one  of  the  most  honouiable  parts  of  his  system ; 
and  in  it,  as  in  other  liberal  measures,  he  was  assisted  by  the 
course  of  preceding  events.  His  administration,  taken  in  oon- 
nexi(»i  with  that  of  Henry  lY.  and  the  queen-regent,  presents 
the  noble  spectacle  of  a  toleration  far  more  complete  than  any 
which  had  then  been  seen  in  Catholic  Europe.  While  in  other 
Christian  countries,  men  were  being  incessantly  persecuted,  sim- 
ply because  they  held  opinions  different  from  those  professed 
by  the  established  clergy,  France  refused  to  follow  the  general 
example,  and  protected  those  heretics  whom  the  church  was 
eager  to  punish  Indeed,  not  only  were  they  protected,  but, 
when  they  possessed  abilities,  they  were  openly  rewarded.  In 
addition  to  their  appointments  to  civil  offices,  many  of  them 
were  advanced  to  high  military  posts;  and  Europe  beheld,  with 
astonishment,  the  armies  of  the  king  of  France  led  by  heretical 
generals.  Bohan,  Lesdigui^res,  Chatillon,  La  Force,  Bernard 
de  Weimar,  were  among  the  most  celebrated  of  the  military 
leaders  employed  by  Louis  XIII.;  and  all  of  them  were  Protes- 
tants, as  also  were  some  yoimger,  but  distinguished,  officers, 
such  as  Qassion,  Bantzau,  Schomberg,  and  Turenne.  For  now, 
nothing  was  beyond  the  reach  of  men  who,  half  a  centuiy  earlier, 
would,  on  account  of  their  heresies,  have  been  persecuted  to  the 
death.  Shortly  before  the  accession  of  Louis  XIII.,  Lesdigui- 
^res,  the  ablest  general  among  the  French  Protestants,  was  made 
marshal  of  France."*  Fourteen  years  later  the  same  high 
dignity  was  conferred  upon  two  other  Protestants,  Chatillon 
and  La  Force;  the  former  of  whom  is  said  to  have  been  the 
most  influential  of  the  schismatics."'  Both  these  appointments 
were  in  1622;"^  and,  in  1634,  still  greater  scandal  was  caused 
by  the  elevation  of  Sully,  who,  notwithstanding  his  notoiious 
heresy,  abo  received  the  staff  of  marshal  of  France."*  This 
was  the  work  of  BicheUeu,  and  it  gave  serious  offence  to  the 

^"  According  to  a  contemporary,  he  received  this  appointment  without  haviiiff 
aaked  for  it:  **  sans  6tre  &  la  cour  ni  TaToir  demand^."  ifhn,  de  FotUeftatf  MaremU^ 
Tol.  L  p.  70.  In  1622,  eyen  the  lieutenants  of  Lesdiguidres  were  Protestants :  '^  sea 
lieutenants,  qui  estant  tons  huguenots."  Ibid,  toL  L  p.  6S8.  These  memoirs  are 
very  valuable  in  regard  to  political  and  mibtar  j  matters,  their  author  having  played 
a  conspicuous  part  m  the  transactions  which  he  describesL 

ue  tc  ji  Qiy  j^y^K  personne  dans  le  parti  huguenot  si  considerable  que  luL**  2U- 
lemani  de»  Riaux,  HistcrieUea^  voL  v.  p.  204. 

"'  Bioa,  UfUv,  vol  zv.  p.  247 ;  BenaUt,  SUt,  de  VEdU  de  NanUe,  vol  il.>  400. 

^  Additions  to  BuUy,  (Econamiee  JtayaUe,  vol.  viii.  p.  496;  BmedU^e  MuL  of 
the  Reformed  Religion  in  France^  vol.  iii.  p.  204. 
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fiiends  of  the  dmroh;  but  the  gieat  statesmoa  paid  so  little 
attentiaa  to  their  clamotiT,  that,  after  the  civil  war  was  concluded^ 
he  took  another  step  equally  obnoxious.  The  Dnke  de  Bohan 
was  the  most  active  of  all  the  enemies  of  the  established  church, 
and  was  looked  up  to  by  the  Protestants  as  the  main  support  of 
their  party.  He  had  taken  up  arms  in  their  &vour,  and,  de* 
clining  to  abandon  his  religion,  had,  by  the  fiite  of  war,  been 
driven  from  France.  But  Bichelieu,  who  was  acquainted  with 
his  ability,  cared  little  about  his  opinions.  He,  therefore,  re- 
called him  from  exile,  employed  him  in  a  negotiation  with  Swit- 
zerland, and  sent  him  on  foreign  service,  as  commander  of  one 
of  the  annies  of  the  king  of  France."* 

Such  were  the  tendencies  which  characterized  this  new  state 
ef  things.  It  is  hardly  necessaiy  to  observe  how  beneficial  this 
great  change  must  have  been ;  since,  by  it,  men  were  encouraged 
to  look  to  their  country  as  the  first  consideration,  and,  discard- 
ing their  old  disputes,  Catholic  soldiers  were  taught  to  obey 
heretical  generals,  and  follow  their  standards  to  victory.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  mere  social  amalgamation,  arising  from  the 
professors  of  different  creeds  mixing  in  the  same  camp,  and 
fighting  under  the  same  banner,  must  have  still  ftirther  aided  to 
disarm  the  mind,  partly  by  merging  theological  feuds  in  a  com- 
mon, and  yet  a  temporal,  object,  and  partly  by  showing  to  each 
sect,  that  their  religious  opponents  were  not  entirely  bereft  of 
human  virtue;  that  they  still  retained  some  of  the  qualities  of 
men;  and  that  it  was  even  possible  to  combine  the  errors  of 
heresy  with  aU  the  capabilities  of  a  good  and  competent  citi- 
zen."" 

But,  while  the  hateful  animosities  by  which  France  had  long 
been  distracted,  were,  under  the  policy  of  Bichelieu,  gradually 
subsiding,  it  is  singular  to  observe  that,  though  the  prejudices 
of  the  GathoUcs  obviously  diminished,  those  of  the  Protestants 
seemed,  for  a  time,  to  retain  all  their  activity.  It  is,  indeed,  a 
strikmg  proof  of  the  perversity  and  pertinacity  of  such  feelings, 
that  it  was  precisely  in  the  country,  and  at  the  period,  when  the 
Protestants  were  best  treated,  that  they  displayed  most  turbu- 
lence.   And,  in  this,  as  in  all  such  cases,  the  cause  principally 

*"  Capejlgwi's  BicMieUf  toL  U.  p.  57 ;  Mem.  de  Bokany  vol  L  pp.  66,  69 ;  Ifhu 
de  Baseompierrey  Tol.  iii.  pp.  824,  848 ;  Mhn,  de  Montglat^  Tol.  i.  p.  86  ;  Le  Vtusor^ 
Siai.  de  Louis  XIJI,  toI.  tU.  p.  167,  toI.  viiL  p.  284.  This  great  rise  in  the  fortunes 
of  Rohan  took  place  at  (Cerent  times  between  1682  and  1636. 

^  Late  in  the  sixteenth  century,  Duplessis  Momay  had  to  state,  what  was  then 
considered  by  Uie  majority  of  men  an  incredible  paradox,  **  que  ce  nVstolt  pas 
chose  incompatible  d*estre  bon  huguenot  et  bon  Fran9oyB  toot  ensemble.*^  DupUseU^ 
Mem,  et  Correspond.  toL  i.  p.  146.  Compare  p.  218,  Tol.  ii.  pp.  46,  46,  77,  677, 
Tol  vii.  p.  294,  vol  zL  pp.  81,  08 ;  interesting  passages  for  the  history  of  opinions 
in  France. 
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at  work  was  the  influence  of  that  class  to  which  circumstances, 
I  will  now  explain^  had  secured  a  temporary  ascendency. 

For,  the  (Uminution  of  the  theological  spirit  had  effected  in 
the  Protestants  a  remarkahle  but  a  veiy  natural  result.  The 
increasing  toleration  of  the  French  government  had  laid  open  to 
their  leaders  prizes  which  before  they  could  never  have  obtained. 
As  long  as  all  offices  were  reAised  to  the  Protestant  nobles,  it 
was  natural  that  they  should  cling  with  the  greater  zeal  to  their 
own  party,  by  whom  alone  their  virtues  were  acknowledged. 
But,  when  the  principle  was  once  recognized,  that  the  state 
would  reward  men  for  their  abilities,  without  regard  to  their  re- 
ligion, there  was  introduced  into  every  sect  a  new  element  of 
discord.  The  leaders  of  the  Beformers  could  not  &il  to  feel 
some  gratitude,  or,  at  all  events,  some  interest  for  the  govern- 
ment which  employed  them;  and  the  influence  of  temporal  con- 
siderations being  thus  strengthened,  the  influence  of  religious 
ties  must  have  been  weakened.  It  is  impossible  that  opposite 
feelings  should  be  paramount,  at  the  same  moment,  in  the  same 
mind.  The  further  men  extend  their  view,  the  less  they  care 
for  each  of  the  details  of  which  the  view  is  composed.  Patriot- 
ism is  a  corrective  of  superstition;  and  the  more  we  feel  for  our 
country,  the  less  we  feel  for  our  sect.  Thus  it  is,  that  in  the 
progress  of  civilization,  the  scope  of  the  intellect  is  widened ; 
its  horizon  is  enlarged ;  its  sympathies  are  multiplied ;  and,  as 
the  range  of  its  excursions  is  increased,  the  tenacity  of  its  grasp 
is  slackened,  until,  at  length,  it  begins  to  perceive  that  the  infi- 
nite variety  of  circumstances  necessarily  causes  an  infinite  variety 
of  opinions;  that  a  creed,  which  is  good  and  natural  for  one  man, 
may  be  bad  and  unnatural  for  another;  and  that,  so  far  &om  in- 
terfering with  the  march  of  religious  convictions,  we  should  be 
content  to  look  into  ourselves,  search  our  own  hearts,  purge  our 
own  souls,  soften  the  evil  of  our  own  passions,  and  extirpate  that 
insolent  and  intolerant  spirit,  which  is  at  once  the  cause  and  the 
effect  of  all  theological  controversy. 

It  was  in  this  direction,  that  a  prodigious  step  was  taken  by 
the  French,  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  the  advantages  which  arose  were  accompanied 
by  serious  drawbacks.  From  the  introduction  of  temporal  con- 
siderations among  the  Protestant  leaders,  there  occurred  two  re- 
sults of  considerable  importance.  The  first  result  was,  that 
many  of  the  Protestants  changed  their  religion.  Before  the 
edict  of  Nantes,  they  had  been  constantly  persecuted,  and  had, 
as  constantly,  increased.^"^     But,  under  the  tolerant  policy  of 

>>'  See  BenaUt,  Hi$t.  de  VEdU  de  NanU$,  vol  i.  pp.  10,  14,  18 ;  J)e  7%ou,  SUL 
Univ.  YoL  iiL  pp.  181,  242,  857,  858,  543,  558,  ToL  iy.  p.  165;  BekU.  det  Amba9$a 
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Henry  IV.  and  LoniB  XIII.,  they  continued  to  diminiBh.*'*  In- 
deed, this  was  the  natural  consequence  of  the  growth  of  that 
secular  spirit  which,  in  every  country,  has  assuaged  ie%ious 
animosities.  For,  by  the  action  of  tlmt  spirit,  the  influence  of 
social  and  political  views  began  to  outweigh  those  theological 
views  to  which  the  minds  of  men  had  long  been  confined.  As 
these  temporal  ties  increased  in  strength,  there  was,  of  course, 
generated  among  the  rival  factions  an  increased  tendency  to 
assimilate;  while,  as  the  Catholics  were  not  only  much  more 
numerous,  but,  in  every  respect,  more  influential,  than  their 
opponents,  they  reaped  the  benefit  of  this  movement,  and  gradu- 
ally drew  over  to  their  side  many  of  their  fi)rmer  enemies.  That 
this  absorption  of  the  smaller  sect  into  the  larger,  is  due  to  the 
cause  I  have  mentioned,  is  rendered  still  more  evident  by  the 
interesting  fact,  that  the  change  began  among  the  heads  of  the 
party;  and  that  it  was  not  the  iiSerior  Protestants  who  first 
abandoned  their  leaders,  but  it  was  rather  the  leaders  who  de- 
serted their  followers.  This  was  because  the  leaders,  being  more 
educated  than  the  great  body  of  the  people,  were  more  -suscepti- 
ble to  the  sceptical  movement,  and  therefore  set  the  example  of 
an  indiflerence  to  disputes  which  still  engrossed  the  popular 
mind.  As  soon  as  this  indifference  had  reached  a  certain  point, 
the  attractions  offered  by  the  conciliating  policy  of  Louis  XIII. 
became  irresistible;  and  the  Protestant  nobles,  in  particular, 
being  most  exposed  to  poUtical  temptations,  began  to  alienate 
themselves  fi-om  their  own  party,  in  order  to  form  an  alliance 
with  a  court  which  showed  itself  ready  to  reward  their  merits. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  fix  the  exact  period  at  which 
this  important  change  took  place.*''  But  we  may  say  with  cer- 
tainty, that  very  early  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.  many  of  the 
Protestant  nobles  cared  nothing  for  their  religion,  while  the  re- 

deurs  Venitien9y  toL  i.  pp.  412,  686,  toL  ii.  pp.  66,  74;  RcoM*  OivU  Wars  in 
France,  vol.  i.  pp.  279,  280,  voL  ii.  p.  94. 

^  Compare  ffallam^a  Const.  JBist.  vol.  i.  p.  178,  with  Banke,  die  ESmiscken 
Papste,  vol.  iL  pp.  477-479.  In  spite  of  the  increase  of  population,  the  Protestants 
diminished  absolutely,  as  well  as  relatively  to  the  Catholics.  In  1598  they  had  760 
churches;  in  1619  only  700.  SmedUy's  Hist,  of  the  Reformed  Religion  in  France^ 
vol.  iii.  pp.  46,  145.  De  Thou,  in  the  preface  to  his  History  (vol.  i.  p.  820),  observes, 
that  the  Protestants  had  increased  during  the  wars  carried  on  against  them,  but 
'''dlminuoient  en  nombre  et  en  credit  pendant  la  paix." 

^  M.  Ranke  has  noticed  how  the  French  Protestant  nobles  fell  oflf  from  their 
party ;  but  he  does  not  seem  aware  of  the  remote  causes  of  what  he  deems  a  sudden 
apostasy :  "  In  dem  nemlichen  Homente  trat  nun  auch  die  grosse  Wendung  der 
Dingein  Frankreich  ein.  Fragen  wir,  woher  im  Jahr  1621  die  Verluste  des  Protes- 
tantismus  hauptsachlich  kamen,  so  war  es  die  Entzweiung  derselben,  der  Abfall  des 
Adels.''  Ranke^  die  PUpste,  vol.  ii.  p.  476.  Compare  a  curious  passage  in  Benoiat^ 
Hitt.  de  VEdit  de  Nantes,  voL  ii.  p.  88,  from  which  it  appears  that  hi  1611  the 
French  Protestants  were  breaking  into  three  parties,  one  of  which  consisted  of  *'  les 
seigneurs  d^6minente  quality." 
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mainder  of  them  ceased  to  feel  that  interest  in  it  which  they  had 
fonnerly  expressed.  Indeed,  some  of  the  most  eminent  of  them 
openly  abandoned  their  creed,  and  joined  that  very  church  which 
they  had  been  taught  to  abhor  as  the  man  of  sin,  and  the  whore 
of  Babylon.  The  Duke  de  Lesdigui^res,  the  greatest  of  all  the 
Protestant  generals/'^  became  a  Catholic,  and,  as  a  reward  for 
his  conversion,  was  made  constable  of  France.'^  The  Duke  de 
la  Tremouille  adopted  the  same  course;^*'  as  also  did  the  Duke 
de  la  Meilleraye,*'^  the  Duke  de  Bouillon,''^  and  a  few  years 
later  the  Marquis  de  Montausier.^**  These  illustrious  nobles 
were  among  the  most  poweiful  of  the  members  of  the  Reformed 
conununion ;  but  they  quitted  it  without  compunction,  sacrific- 
ing their  old  associations  in  favour  of  the  opinions  professed  by 
the  state.  Among  the  other  men  of  high  rank,  who  still  remained 
nominally  connected  with  the  French  Protestants,  we  find  a 
similar  spirit.  We  find  them  lukewarm  respecting  matters,  for 
which,  if  they  had  been  bom  fifty  years  earlier,  they  would  have 
laid  down  their  Uves.  The  Mar^chal  de  Bouillon,  who  professed 
himself  to  be  a  Protestant,  was  imwiUing  to  change  his  religion ; 
but  he  so  comported  himself  as  to  show  that  he  considered  its 
interests  as  subordinate  to  political  considerations.'*^  A  similar 
remark  has  been  made  by  the  French  historians  concerning  the 

^  **  Le  pluB  Ulustre  gaerrier  du  parti  protefltant"  Sismondi,  Hut,  cZm  Franfait^ 
▼ol.  xxii.  p.  605.  In  the  contemporary  despatoheB  of  the  Spaniflh  ambaasador,  he  it 
called  **  Tan  des  hugnenots  lea  plus  marqnans,  homme  d'un  grand  poids,  et  d'on 
grand  crddit."  Oapejlaue'a  BiehuieUy  toL  i.  p.  60.  His  principal  influence  was  in 
Daaphin6.    BenaUt,  Hut.  de  VEdit  de  Hantes,  toL  L  p.  286. 

"*  3iog.  Univ.  toI.  xxit.  p.  298 ;  and  a  dry  remark  on  his  "  conversion^  in  JTem. 
ds  Riehelieu^  toL  ii.  p.  215,  which  may  be  compared  with  (ESwre%  de  Voltairt^  toL 
ZTiii.  p.  182,  and  Bazin,  Hut,  de  Louie  XIH,  toL  11  pp.  195*197.  Bohan  [Mhm. 
vol.  i.  p.  228)  plainly  says,  '*le  dac  de  Lesdlgui^res,  ayant  hard6  sa  religion  poor  1* 
charge  de  conn6table  de  France.  See  also  p.  91,  and  Mem,  de  Montfflat,  toL  L 
p.  87. 

"*  Siemondi^  Hiet,  dee  Franfoie^  toI.  xxiii.  p.  67 ;  Le  Vaeeor^  Met,  de  Louie 
XIII,  vol.  V.  pp.  809,  810,  865. 

1ST  Xallemant  dee  USauzj  Hietoriettee^  vol.  111.  p.  48.  La  Meilleraye  was  also  % 
duke ;  and  what  is  &r  more  in  his  favour,  he  was  a  friend  of  Descartes.  Biog.  Uhiw, 
vol.  xxviii,  pp.  152,  153. 

"^  Sismondi  {Hiet.  dee  Franfaiej  voL  xxiil  p.  27)  says,  '*  il  abjura  en  1637  ;**  but 
according  to  Benoist  {Hie,  de  VEdit  de  Nantee,  vol.  tt.  p.  550)  it  was  in  1635. 

'*  Tattemaat  dee  Reaux^  Hietorieites^  vol  iii.  p.  245.  Des  R^anx,  who  saw  theso 
changes  constantly  happening,  simply  observes,  '*  notre  marquis,  voyant  que  aa  re* 
Bgion  4toit  un  obstacle  k  son  dessein,  en  change.** 

^  '*MettoitlapoUtiqueavantlareUgion."    Siemondi,  Hiet,  dee  Franfoie,  yoI.  xxU, 

L264.  This  was  Henry  Bouillon,  whom  some  writers  have  confused  with  Frederick 
uillon.  Both  of  them  were  dukes ;  but  Henry,  who  Was  the  father,  and  who  did 
not  actually  change  his  religion,  was  the  marshal.  The  following  notices  of  him  will 
more  than  confirm  the  remark  made  by  Sismondi :  Mem,  de  Baeeommerre,  voL  i.  p. 
455 ;  Smedky'e  Heformed  Religion  in  i^ofuse,  vol  iii.  p.  99 ;  Captfyu^e  Rithdim^ 
voL  I  p.  107  ;  Le  Vaeeor,  Hiet.  de  Louie  XIII,  vol.  h.  pp,  420,  467,  664,  vol.  iv.  p. 
619 ;  Mhn,  de  RiehelieUy  vol.  i.  p.  104,  vol.  ii  p.  259 ;  Mhn,  de  DupUeeie  JtfbffMy, 
vol.  xt  p.  450,  vol.  xii.  pp.  79, 182,  268,  287,  845,  861,  412,  505. 
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Duke  de  Sully  and  the  Marquis  de  ChatiUoii,  both  of  whom, 
though  they  were  members  of  the  Beformed  church,  displayed  a 
marked  indifiference  to  those  theological  interests  which  had  for- 
merly been  objects  of  supreme  importance.'*^  The  result  was, 
that  when,  in  1621,  the  Protestants  began  their  civil  war  against 
the  goTcmment,  it  was  found  that  of  all  their  great  leaders,  two 
only,  Bohan  and  his  brother  Soubise,  were  prepared  to  risk  their 
lives  in  support  of  their  religion.*** 

Thus  it  was,  that  the  first  great  consequence  of  the  tolerat* 
ing  policy  of  the  French  government  was  to  deprive  the  Protes- 
tants of  the  support  of  their  former  leaders,  and  in  several 
instances,  even  to  turn  their  sympathies  on  the  side  of  the 
Catholic  churcL  But  the  other  consequence,  to  which  I  have 
alluded,  was  one  of  &r  greater  moment.  The  growing  indiffer- 
ence of  the  higher  classes  of  Protestants  threw  the  management 
of  their  party  into  the  hands  of  the  clergy.  The  post,  which 
was  deserted  by  the  secular  leaders,  was  naturally  seized  by  the 
spiritual  leaders.  And  as,  in  every  sect,  the  clergy,  as  a  body, 
have  always  been  remarkable  for  their  intolerance  of  opinions  dif- 
ferent to  their  own,  it  followed  that  this  change  infused  into  the 
now  mutilated  ranks  of  the  Protestants  an  acrimony  not  inferior 
to  that  of  the  worst  times  of  the  sixteenth  century.'**  Hence  it 
was,  that  by  a  singular,  but  perfectly  natural  combination,  the 
Protestants,  who  professed  to  take  their  stand  on  the  rigjht  of  pri- 

"*  Benoist,  BUt  de  VEdit  de  Nante^  voL  L  pp.  121,  298,  vol  U.  pp.  «,  180,  267, 
841 ;  Capefigwi*9  Richelieu^  vol.  i.  p.  267 ;  FtlieeU  BiH.  of  the  ProteeiarUe  of  France^ 
p.  206.  SiiUy  advised  Henry  lY.,  on  mere  poHUoal  conaidenitionfl,  to  become  a 
Catholic ;  and  there  were  strong,  but  I  believe  unfounded  rumours,  that  he  himself 
intended  taking  the  same  course.  See  StUly,  (Eeonomiet  Royalee^  vol  ii.  p.  81, 
vol.  vii.  pp.  362,  868. 

in  (t  ^\^^^  ^ere,  among  all  the  leaders,  but  the  Duke  de  Bohan  and  his  brother 
the  Duke  de  Soubise,  who  snowed  themselves  disposed  to  throw  theb  whole  fortunes 
into  the  new  wars  of  religion."  Felice's  ffUt.  of  the  Protestante  of  Ffance,ia.  241. 
For  this,  M.  Felice,  as  usual,  quotes  no  authority ;  but  Bohan  himself  says :  (/est  ce 
qui  8*est  pa8s6  en  cette  seconde  guerre  (1626),  oCl  Bohan  et  Soubise  ont^  eu  pour 
contraires  tons  les  grands  de  la  reUgion  de  France."  Mem,  de  Hohan,  vol.  i.  p.  278. 
Bohan  claims  great  merit  for  his  religious  sincerity ;  though,  from  a  passage  in  Mem, 
de  Fontenay  ManvU^  vol.  i.  p.  418,  and  another  in  Benoisty  Hist,  de  rEditde  Jfantes, 
vol.  il.  p.  178,  one  may  be  allowed  to  doubt  if  he  were  so  single-minded  as  is  com- 
monlv  supposed. 

^^  Sismondi  notices  this  remarkable  change ;  though  he  places  it  a  few  years  ear- 
lier than  the  contemporary  writers  do :  "Bepuis  que  les  grands  seigneurs  s*6toient 
61oign^s  des  ^glises,  c^^toient  les  ministres  qui  6toient  devenus  les  chefe,  les  repr^ 
sentans  et  les  demagogues  des  huguenots ;  et  ils  apportoient  dans  leurs  delibera- 
tions cette  4pret6  et  cette  infiexibiute  theologiquesquisemblentcaracteriserles  pr^ 
tres  de  toutes  les  religions,  et  qui  donnent  &  leurs  halnes  une  amertume  plus  onen- 
sante."  Sismondi,  Mist,  des  Fran^ais,  vol.  xxii  p.  87.  Compare  p.  478.  In  1621, 
**  Bohan  lui-m^me  voyatt  continuellement  ses  operations  contrariees  par  le  conseil- 
g6neral  des  eglises."  LavaUie,  Mist  des  Franfais,  voL  iH.  p.  88.  In  the  same  year, 
M.  Capefigue  {Bichelieu,  voL  I  p.  271)  says,  **Le  parti  modere  oessa  d^avoir  action 
sur  le  prdche ;  la  direction  des  forces  huguenotes  etait  passee  dans  les  midns  des  ar- 
dents,  conduits  par  les  ministres." 
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vate  judgment,  became,  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  more 
intolerant  than  the  Catholics,  who  based  their  religion  on  the 
dictates  of  an  infallible  church. 

TUs  is  one  of  the  many  instances,  which  show  how  super- 
ficial is  the  opinion  of  those  speculative  writers,  who  believe  that 
the  Protestant  religion  is  necessarily  more  liberal  than  the 
Catholic.  If  those  who  adopt  this  view  had  taken  the  pains  to 
study  the  history  of  Europe  in  its  original  sources,  they  would 
have  learned  that  the  liberality  of  every  sect  depends,  not  at  all 
on  its  avowed  tenets,  but  on  the  circumstances  in  which  it  is 
placed,  and  on  the  amount  of  authority  possessed  by  its  priest- 
hood. The  Protestant  religion  is,  for  the  most  part,  more  toler- 
ant than  the  Catholic,  simply  because  the  events  which  have 
given  rise  to  Protestantism  have  at  the  same  time  increased  the 
play  of  the  intellect,  and  therefore  lessened  the  power  of  the 
clergy.  But  whoever  has  read  the  works  of  the  great  Calvinist 
divines,  and,  above  aU,  whoever  has  studied  their  history,  must 
know,  that  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  the  desire 
of  persecuting  their  opponents  burnt  as  hotly  among  them,  as 
it  did  among  any  of  the  Catholics  even  in  the  worst  days  of  the 
papal  dominion.  This  is  a  mere  matter  of  fistct,  of  which  any 
one  may  satisfy  himself,  by  consulting  the  original  documents  of 
those  times.  And  even  now,  there  is  more  superstition,  more 
bigotry,  and  less  of  the  charity  of  real  religion,  among  the  lower 
Older  of  Scotch  Protestants,  than  there  is  among  the  lower  order 
of  French  Catholics.  Yet,  for  one  intolerant  passage  in  Protes- 
tant theology,  it  would  be  easy  to  point  out  twenty  in  Catholic 
theology.  The  truth,  however,  is,  that  the  actions  of  men  are 
governed,  not  by  dogmas,  and  text-books,  and  rubrics,  but  by  the 
opinions  and  habits  of  their  contemporaries,  by  the  general  spirit 
of  their  age,  and  by  the  character  of  those  classes  who  are  in  the 
ascendant.  This  seems  to  be  the  origin  of  that  difference  be- 
tween religious  theory  and  religious  practice,  of  which  theologi- 
ans greatly  complain,  as  a  stumbling-block  and  an  evil.  For 
religious  theories,  being  preserved  in  books,  in  a  doctrinal  and 
dogmatic  form,  remain  a  perpetual  witness,  and,  therefore,  can- 
not be  changed  without  incurring  the  obvious  charge  of  incon- 
sistency or  of  heresy.  But  the  practical  part  of  every  religion, 
its  moral,  political,  and  social  workings,  embrace  such  an  im- 
mense variety  of  interests,  and  have  to  do  with  such  complicated 
and  shifting  agencies,  that  it  is  hopeless  to  fix  them  by  formula- 
ries :  they,  even  in  the  most  rigid  systems,  are  left,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  private  discretion ;  and,  being  almost  entirely  un- 
written, they  lack  those  precautions  by  which  the  permanence 
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of  dogmas  is  effectually  secured.**^  Hence  it  is,  that  while  the 
religious  doctrines  professed  by  a  people  in  their  national  creed 
are  no  criterion  of  their  civilization,  their  religious  practice  is, 
on  the  other  hand,  so  pliant,  and  so  capable  of  adaptation  to 
social  wants,  that  it  forms  one  of  the  best  standards  by  which 
the  spirit  of  any  age  can  be  measured. 

It  is  on  account  of  these  things,  that  we  ought  not  to  be  sur- 
prised that,  during  many  years,  the  French  Protestants,  who 
affected  to  appeal  to  the  right  of  private  judgment,  were  more 
intolerant  of  the  exercise  of  that  judgment  by  their  adversaries, 
than  were  the  Catholics  ;  although  the  Catholics,  by  recognizing 
an  infallible  church,  ought,  in  consistency,  to  be  superstitious, 
and  may  be  said  to  inherit  intolerance  as  their  natural  birth- 
right. ^^^  Thus,  while  the  Catholics  were  theoretically  more 
bigoted  than  the  Protestants,  the  Protestants  became  practically 
more  bigoted  than  the  Catholics.  The  Protestants  continued  to 
insist  upon  that  right  of  private  judgment  in  religion,  which  the 
Catholics  continued  to  deny.  Yet,  such  was  the  force  of  circum- 
stances, that  each  sect,  in  its  practice,  contradicted  its  own  dog- 
ma, and  acted  as  if  it  had  embraced  the  dogma  of  its  opponents. 
The  cause  of  this  change  was  very  simple.  Among  the  French, 
the  theological  spirit,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was  decaying ; 
and  the  decline  of  the  influence  of  the  clergy  was,  as  invariably 
happens,  accompanied  by  an  increase  of  toleration.  But,  among 
the  French  Protestants,  this  partial  diminution  of  the  theologi- 
cal spirit  had  produced  different  consequences  ;  because  it  had 
brought  about  a  change  of  leaders,  which  threw  the  command 
into  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  and,  by  increasing  their  power,  pro- 

'^  The  church  of  Rome  has  alwajs  seen  this,  and  on  that  account  haB  been,  and 
still  is,  very  pliant  in  regard  to  morals,  and  very  flexible  in  regard  to  dogmas ;  a 
striking  proof  of  the  great  sagacity  with  which  her  affairs  are  administered.  In 
Blanco  WhiWt  Evidence  against  Catholieian,  p.  48,  and  in  Parr's  Works^  rol.  vii. 
pp.  454,  455,  there  is  an  unfavourable  and,  indeed,  an  unjust  notice  of  this  peculi- 
arity, which,  though  strongly  marked  in  the  Romish  church,  is  by  no  means  confined 
to  it,  but  is  found  in  every  religious  sect  which  is  regularly  organized.  Locke,  in  his 
Letters  <m  TolercUiony  observes,  that  the  clergy  are  naturally  more  eager  against 
error  than  against  vice  (Works^  vol.  v.  pp.  6,  7,  241);  and  their  preference  of  dog- 
mas to  moral  truths  is  also  mentioned  by  M.  G.  Gomte,  Traiti  de  Ligulat,  vol  L  p. 
245 ;  and  is  alluded  to  by  Kant  in  his  comparison  of  "  ein  moralischer  Eatechismus'* 
with  a  * '  Religionskatechismus.**  Die  MetaphvHk  der  Sitten  {Ethischi  Methodmlehre\ 
in  JCanV*  Werke^  vol.  v.  p.  321.  Compare  Templets  Ohtervaiuma  upon  the  United 
Provineee^  in  Works  of  Sir  W,  Temple^  vol.  i.  p.  164,  with  the  strict  adhesion  to  for^ 
mularies  noticed  in  Ward's  Ideal  Church,  p.  868;  and  analogous  cases  in  MUVs  Hist, 
of  India^  vol.  i.  pp.  399,  400,  and  in  WilkifisovCe  Ancient  Sgyptians^  voL  iii.  p.  87  ; 
also  Combers  Notes  on  the  United  States^  vol.  iii.  pp.  256,  257. 

**  Blanco  White  (Evidence  against  Catholieism^  p.  vi.)  harshly  saya,  **■  sincere 
Roman  Catholics  cannot  conscientiously  be  tolerant.'*  But  he  is  certainly  mistaken ; 
for  the  question  is  one,  not  of  sincerity,  but  of  consistency.  A  sincere  Roman 
Catholic  may  be,  and  often  is,  consdentioiiHly  tolenmt ;  a  consistent  Roman  Catholic, 
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yoked  a  reaction,  and  revived  those  very  feelings  to  the  decay  of 
which  the  reaction  owed  its  origin.  This  seems  to  explain,  how 
it  is,  that  a  religion,  which  is  not  protected  by  the  government, 
usually  displays  greater  energy  and  greater  vitality  than  one 
which  is  so  protected.  In  the  progress  of  society,  the  theological 
spirit  first  declines  among  the  most  educated  classes ;  and  then 
it  is,  that  the  government  can  step  in,  as  it  does  in  England,  and, 
controlling  the  clergy,  make  the  church  a  creature  of  the  state ; 
thus  weakening  the  ecclesiastical  element  by  tempering  it  with 
secular  considerations.  But,  when  the  state  refuses  to  do  this, 
the  reins  of  power,  as  they  fall  from  the  hands  of  the  upper 
classes,  are  seized  by  the  clergy,  and  there  arises  a  state  of  things 
of  which  the  French  Protestants  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  the  Irish  Catholics  in  our  own  time,  form  the  best  illustra- 
tion. In  such  cases,  it  will  always  happen,  that  the  religion 
which  is  tolerated  by  the  government,  though  not  fully  recog- 
nized by  it,  will  the  longest  retain  its  vitality;  because  its 
priesthood,  n^lected  by  the  state,  must  cling  the  closer  to  the 
people,  in  whom  alone  is  the  source  of  their  power.*'*  On  the 
other  hand,  in  a  religion  which  is  favoured  and  richly  endowed  by 
the  state,  the  union  between  the  priesthood  and  inferior  laity 
will  be  less  intimate  ;  the  clergy  will  look  to  the  government  as 
well  as  to  the  people ;  and  the  interference  of  political  views,  of 
considerations  of  temporal  expediency,  and,  if  it  may  be  added 
without  irreverence,  ihe  hopes  of  promotion,  will  secularize  the 
ecclesiastical  spirit,''^  and  according  to  the  process  I  have  already 
traced,  will  thus  hasten  the  march  of  toleration. 

These  generalizations,  which  account  for  a  great  part  of  tbe 
present  superstition  of  the  Irish  Catholics,  wiU  also  account  for 
the  former  superstition  of  the  French  Protestants.  In  both  caaes^ 
the  government,  disdaining  the  supervision  of  an  heretical  re- 
ligion, allowed  supreme  authority  to  &11  into  the  hands  of  the 
priesthood,  who  stimulated  the  bigotry  of  men,  and  encouraged 
them  in  a  hatred  of  their  opponents.    What  the  results  of  this 

"*  We  also  see  this  Tery  clearly  in  England,  where  the  disBenting  clergy  have 
much  more  influence  among  their  hearers  than  the  clergr  of  the  Estahushment  have 
among  theirs.  This  has  ofSsn  been  noticed  by  impartial  obserrers,  and  we  are  now 
possessed  of  statistical  proof  that  **  the  great  body  of  Protestant  dissenters  are  more 
assiduous^*  in  attendmg  religious  worship  than  churchmen  are.  See  ayaluable  essay 
by  Mr.  Mann  On  the  StatiitietU  JPorition  of  Bdigiom  BodU%  in  England  and  WaUa^ 
in  Journal  o/Statitt.  8oe,  yoL  XYiiL  p.  162. 

'^  Respecting  the  working  of  this  in  England,  there  are  some  shrewd  remarks 
made  by  Le  Blanc  in  his  LeUree  d'un  Franfaii^  toI.  I  pp.  267,  268 ;  which  mar  be 
compared  irith  Lord  SoUand'a  Mm,  o/ths  Whiff  Party,  yoI.  ii.  p.  268,  where  it  is 
suggested,  that  in  the  case  of  complete  emancipation  of  the  Catholics,  "  eligibility 
to  worldly  honours  and  profits  would  somewhat  abate  the  ferer  of  religious  zeai." 
On  this,  there  are  obeerrations  worth  attending  to  in  Lord  dcneitrn^t  JUeoUeeticna^ 
Dublin,  1849,  pp.  842,  848. 
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are  in  Ireland,  is  beet  known  to  those  of  onr  statesmen,  who, 
with  unnsual  candour,  have  declared  Ireland  to  be  their  great- 
est difficulty.  What  the  results  were  in  France,  we  wiU  now 
endeavour  to  ascertain. 

The  conciliating  spirit  of  the  French  government  having 
drawn  over  to  its  side  some  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  French 
Protestants,  and  having  disarmed  the  hostility  of  others,  the 
leadership  of  the  party  fell,  as  we  have  already  seen,  into  the 
hands  of  those  inferior  men,  who  displayed  in  their  new  position 
the  intolerance  characteristic  of  their  order.  Without  pretend- 
ing to  write  a  history  of  the  odious  feuds  that  now  arose,  I  will 
lay  before  the  reader  some  evidence  of  their  increasing  bitterness ; 
and  I  will  point  out  a  few  of  the  steps  by  which  the  angry  feel- 
ings of  religious  controversy  became  so  inflamed,  that  at  lengh 
they  kindled  a  civil  war,  which  nothing  but  the  improved  temper 
of  the  Catholics  prevented  from  being  as  sanguinary  as  were  the 
horrible  struggles  of  the  sixteenth  century.  For,  when  the 
French  Protestants  became  governed  by  men  whose  professional 
habits  made  them  consider  heresy  to  be  the  greatest  of  crimes, 
there  naturally  sprung  up  a  missionary  and  proselytizing  spirit, 
which  induced  them  to  interfere  with  the  religion  of  the  Catho- 
lics, and,  under  the  old  pretence  of  turning  them  from  the  error 
of  their  ways,  revived  those  animosities  which  the  progress  of 
knowledge  tended  to  appease.  And  as,  under  such  guidance, 
these  feelings  quickly  increased,  the  Protestants  soon  learnt  to 
despise  that  great  Edict  of  Nantes,  by  which  their  liberties  were 
secured  ;  and  they  embarked  in  a  dangerous  contest,  in  which 
their  object  wns,  not  to  protect  their  own  religion,  but  to  weaken 
the  religion  of  that  very  party  to  whom  they  owed  a  toleration, 
which  had  been  reluctantly  conceded  by  the  prejudices  of  the 
age. 

It  was  stipulated,  in  the  edict  of  Nantes,  that  the  Protes- 
tants should  enjoy  the  full  exercise  of  their  religion  ;  and  this 
right  they  continued  to  possess  until  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 
To  this  there  were  added  several  other  privileges,  such  as  no 
Catholic  government,  except  that  of  France,  would  then  have 
granted  to  its  heretical  subjects.  But  these  things  did  not  satis- 
fy the  desires  of  the  Protestant  clergy.  They  were  not  content 
to  exercise  their  own  religion,  unless  they  coidd  also  trouble  the 
religion  of  others.  Their  first  step  was  to  caU  upon  the  govern- 
ment to  limit  the  performance  of  those  rites  which  the  French 
Catholics  had  long  revered  as  emblems  of  the  national  faith. 
For  this  purpose,  directly  after  the  death  of  Henry  IV.,  they 
held  a  great  assembly  at  Saumur,  in  which  they  formally  de- 
manded that  no  Catholic  processions  should  be  allowed  in  any 
VOL.  I.— 26 
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town,  place,  or  castle,  occupied  by  the  Protestants.*"    As  the 
government  did  not  seem  inclined  to  countenance  this  monstrous 
pretension,  these  intolerant  sectaries   took   the  law  into  their 
own  hands.     They  not  only  attacked  the  Catholic  processions 
wherever  they  met  them,  but  tJiey  subjected  the  priests  to  per- 
sonal insults,  and  even  endeavoured  to  prevent  them  from  ad- 
ministering the  sacrament  to  the  sick.     If  a  Catholic  clergyman 
was  engaged  in  burying  the  dead,  the  Protestants  were  sure  to 
be  present,  interrupting  the  funeral,  turning  the  ceremonies  into 
ridicule,  and  attempting,  by  their  clamour,  to  deaden  the  voice 
of  the  minister,  so  that  the  service  performed  in  the  church 
should  not  be  heard.*"    Nor  did  they  always  confine  themselves 
even  to  such  demonstrations  as  these.     For,  certain  towns  hav- 
ing been,  perhaps,  imprudently,  placed  under  their  control,  they 
exercised  their  authority  in  them  with  the  most  wanton  insolence. 
At  La  Bochelle,  which  for  importance  was  the  second  city  in 
the  kingdom,  they  would  not  permit  the  Catholics  to  have  even 
a  single  church  in  which  to  celebrate  what  for  centuries  had  been 
the  sole  religion  of  France,  and  was  still  the  religion  of  an  enor- 
mous majority  of  Frenchmen.**"     This,  however,  only  fermed 
part  of  a  system,  by  which  the   Protestant  clergy  hoped  to 
trample  on  the  rights  of  their  fellow-subjects.    In  1619,  they 
oidered  in  their  general  assembly  at  Loudon,  that  in  none  of 
the  Protestant  towns  should  there  be  a  sermon  preached  by  a 
Jesuit,  or  indeed  by  any  ecclesiastical  person  commissioned  by  a 
bishop.***     In  another  assembly,  they  forbade  any  Protestant 
even  to  be  present  at  a  baptism,  or  at  a  marriage,  or  at  a  fune- 
ral, if  the  ceremony  was  performed  by  a  Catholic  priest."* 
And,  as  if  to  cut  off  all  hope  of  reconciliation,  they  not  only  ve- 
hemently opposed  those  intermarriages  between  the  two  parties, 

^  "  Les  processions  catholiques  seraient  interdites  dans  toutes  les  places,  yiUea 
et  chlteaux  occup^  par  ceux  de  la  religion.**     Capefi^ue^a  Riehdieu^  toL  i.  p.  89. 

'**  Of  these  facts  we  haye  the  most  unequivocal  proof;  for  they  were  not  only 
stated  by  the  Catholics  in  1623,  but  they  are  recorded,  without  being  denied,  by  the 
Protestant  historian  Benoist :  *'  On  y  accusoit  les  R^fonnez  d*injurier  les  pr^tres, 
qiiand  ils  les  royoient  passer ;  d*emp6cher  les  processions  des  Catholiques ;  l*admiii- 
istration  des  sacremens  aux  malades ;  Tenterrement  des  morts  avec  les  c^rSmonies 
accoutum^es ;  .  .  .  .  que  les  R^formez  s^^tolent  emparez  des  cloches  en  qnelquee 
lieux,  et  en  d*autres  se  servoient  de  celles  des  Catholiques  pour  avertir  de  Theare  du 
pr^he ;  qu'ils  affectoient  de  fure  du  bruit  autour  des  ^glises  pendant  le  serrioe ; 
quMIs  tournoient  en  derision  les  c^r^monies  de  T^glise  romaine.*'  Btwntt^  JSisL  dg 
rJSdU  de  Nantet,  toL  ii.  pp.  433,  484;  see  also  pp.  149,  150. 

^^  '*  On  pouvut  dire  que  La  Rochelle  6tait  la  capitale,  le  saint  temple  da  Gal« 
yinisroe ;  car  on  ne  royait  Id  aucune  dglise,  aucune  c^r^monie  papiste.**  Capefigut?% 
Richdieu^  vol.  1.  p.  842. 

*"  Mem.  de  Richelieu^  vol.  ii.  p.  100.  For  other  and  similar  evidence,  see  Jh^dettU 
Momay^  Mhnoites^  vol.  xi.  p.  244;  Stdly^  (Eeonomies  RoycdeSf  vol  vii.  p.  Ift4;  JB^ 
Hoitt,  nut.  de  rJSdU  de  Nantes,  vol.  ii.  pp.  70,  288,  279. 

'^  Quiek's  Synodieon  in  Gallia,  vol.  iL  p.  196. 
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by  which,  in  every  Christian  conntry,  reUgioas  animosities  have 
been  softened,  but  they  publicly  declared,  that  they  would  with- 
hold the  sacrament  from  any  parents  whose  children  were  mar- 
ried into  a  Catholic  family.><'  Not,  however,  to  accumulate 
unnecessary  evidence,  there  is  one  other  circumstance  worth  re- 
lating, as  a  proof  of  the  spirit  with  which  these  and  similar 
regulations  were  enforced.  When  Louis  XIII.,  in  1620,  visited 
Fau,  he  was  not  only  treated  with  indignity,  as  being  an  heretical 
prince,  but  he  found  that  the  Protestants  had  not  left  him  a 
single  church,  not  one  place,  in  which  the  King  of  France,  in 
his  own  territory,  could  perform  those  devotions  which  he  be- 
lieved necessary  for  his  future  salvation.^" 

This  was  the  way  in  which  the  French  Protestants,  influ- 
enced by  their  leaders,  treated  the  first  Catholic  government 
which  abstained  from  persecuting  them  ;  the  first  which  not  only 
allowed  them  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  but  even  ad-* 
vanced  many  of  them  to  offices  of  trust  and  of  honour."*  All 
this,  however,  was  only  of  a  piece  with  the  rest  of  their  conduct. 
They,. who  in  numbers  and  in  intellect  formed  a  miserable  mi- 
nority of  the  French  nation,  claimed  a  power  which  the  majority 
had  abandoned,  and  refused  to  concede  to  others  the  toleration 
they  themselves  enjoyed.  Several  persons,  who  had  joined  their 
party,  now  quitted  it,  and  returned  to  the  Catholic  church  ;  but 
for  exercising  this  undoubted  right,  they  were  insulted  by  the 
Protestant  clergy  in  the  grossest  manner,  with  every  term  of  op- 
probrium and  abuse.*"  For  those  who  resisted  their  authority, 
no  treatment  was  considered  too  severe.  In  1612,  Ferrier,  a  man 
of  some  reputation  in  his  own  day,  having  disobeyed  their  in- 
junctions, was  ordered  to  appear  before  one  of  their  synods.  The 
gist  of  his  offence  was,  that  he  had  spoken  contemptuously  of 
ecclesiastical  assemblies  ;  and  to  this  there  were,  of  course,  added 
those  accusations  against  his  moral  conduct,  with  which  theolo- 
gians often  attempt  to  blacken  the  character  of  their  oppo- 
nents.*^^ Beaders  of  ecclesiastical  history  are  too  &miliar  with 
such  charges  to  attach  any  importance  to  them ;  but  as,  in  this 

'**  For  a  striking  instance  of  the  acttial  enforcement  of  this  intolerant  regolationf 
see  QuieJi^t  Synodicon  in  Gallia^  vol.  ii.  p.  844. 

>**  Baxin,  Hist  de  Louit  XIII,  vol.  ii.  p.  124;  Mem,  de  RiehdUu,  toL  H.  pp.  109, 
110 ;  Feliee'B  Hist,  of  the  Protectants  of  France,  p.  288. 

^  In  1626,  Howell  writes  that  the  Frotestants  had  pat  up  an  inscription  on  the 
gates  of  Montanban,  **Roy  sans  foy,  yille  sans  peur.*'    HotoeWs  Letters,  p.  178. 

^*  Sometimes  they  were  called  dogs  returning  to  thoTomit  of  popery ;  sometimes 
they  were  swine  wallowing  in  the  mire  of  idolatry.  Quick's  Synodicon  in  GaUiOj 
Tol.  i.  pp.  885,  898. 

^*J  It  is  observable,  that  on  the  first  occasion  (QuickCs  Synodicon^  vol.  1.  p.  862) 
nothing  is  said  of  Ferrier's  immorality ;  and  on  the  next  occasion  (p.  449)  the  synod 
complains,  among  other  things,  that  *'  he  hath  most  licentiously  inveighed  against, 
and  satirically  lampooned,  the  eccleedastical  assemblies." 
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case,  the  accused  was  tried  by  men  who  were  at  once  his  prose- 
cutorSy  his  enemies,  and  his  judges,  the  result  was  easy  to  antici- 
pate. In  1613,  Ferrier  was  excommunicated,  and  the  excom- 
munication was  publicly  proclaimed  in  the  church  of  Nfmes.  In 
this  sentence,  which  is  still  extant,  he  is  declared  by  the  clergy 
to  be  ^^  a  scandalous  man,  a  person  incorrigible,  impenitent,  and 
ungovernable."  We,  therefore,  they  add,  "in  ^he  name  and 
power  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  the  conduct  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  with  authority  from  the  church,  have  cast,  and  do 
now  cast  and  throw  him  out  of  the  society  of  the  fidthful,  that 
he  may  be  delivered  up  unto  Satan,"*" 

That  he  may  be  delivered  up  unto  Satan  1  This  was  the 
penalty  which  a  handful  of  clergymen,  in  a  comer  of  France, 
thought  they  could  inflict  on  a  man  who  dared  to  despise  their 
authority.  In  our  time  such  an  anathema  would  only  excite  de- 
rision ;^"  but,  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  the  open  pro- 
mulgation of  it  was  enough  to  ruin  any  private  person  against 
whom  it  might  be  directed.  And  they  whose  studies  have  ena- 
bled them  to  take  the  measure  of  the  ecclesiastical  spirit,  will 
easily  believe  that,  in  that  age,  the  threat  did  not  remain  a  dead 
letter.  The  people,  inflamed  by  their  clergy,  rose  against  Fer- 
rier, attacked  his  family,  destroyed  his  property,  sacked  and  gut- 
ted his  houses,  and  demanded  with  loud  cries,  that  the  "  traitor 
Judas"  should  be  given  up  to  them.  The  unhappy  man,  with 
the  greatest  difficulty,  effected  his  escape  ;  but  though  he  saved 
his  hfe  by  flying  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  he  was  obliged  to 
abandon  for  ever  his  native  town,  as  he  dared  not  return  to  a 
place  where  he  had  provoked  so  active  and  so  implacable  a 
party."" 

Into  other  matters,  and  even  into  those  connected  with  the  or- 
dinary fimctions  of  government,  the  Protestants  carried  the  same 

""  See  this  frightful  and  impious  document,  in  Quick's  SynocUcoHf  toL  i.  pp.  448- 
460. 

"*  The  notion  of  theologians  respecting  excommnnication  may  be  seen  in  Mr. 
Palmer's  entertaining  book,  Treatue  on  the  Churchy  vol.  1.  pp.  64-67,  toL  iL  pp.  299, 
800 ;  but  the  opinions  of  this  engaging  writer  should  be  contrasted  with  the  indignant 
language  of  Vattel,  le  Droit  des  Gent,  Tol.  i.  pp.  177,  178.  In  England,  the  terrors 
of  excommunication  fell  into  contempt  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
See  Life  of  Archbishop  Sharpe,  edited  by  Newcome,  vol.  i.  p.  216  ;  compare  p.  368 ; 
and  see  the  mournful  remarks  of  Dr.  Mosheim,  in  his  Ecdes.  Hist.  toL  ii.  p.  79 ;  and 
Sir  Philip  Waryeiek's  Memoirs,  pp.  176,  176. 

^  On  the  treatment  of  Ferrier,  which  excited  great  attention  as  hidicalang  the 
extreme  lengths  to  which  the  Protestants  were  prepared  to  go,  see  Mho.  de  Jiichslieu^ 
vol.  i.  p.  177 ;  Jfim.  de  Powtchartrain,  roL  ii.  pp.  6,  6, 12,  29,  82 ;  Mhn.  de  DupUftU 
Momay,  vol.  xil  pp.  817,  888,  841,  860,  889,  899,  480;  Felice's  Hist,  of  the  ProU*- 
tants  of  France,  p.  286 ;  JBiog.  Univ.  roL  xiv.  p.  440 ;  TaUemant  des  Jtiaux,  HtUo- 
riettes,  vol.  v.  pp.  48-64.  Mr.  Smedley,  who  refers  to  none  of  these  authorities,  ex* 
cept  two  passages  in  Duplessis,  has  given  a  garbled  account  of  this  riot.  See  his 
Btstoryofthe  Jtefoffned  Religion  in  France^  vol  ii.  pp.  119,  120. 
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0pirit.  Although  they  formed  so  Binall  a  section  of  the  people, 
they  attempted  to  control  the  administration  of  the  crown,  and, 
by  the  use  of  threats,  turn  all  its  acts  to  their  own  favour. 
They  would  not  allow  the  state  to  determine  what  ecclesiastical 
councils  it  should  recognize ;  they  would  not  even  permit  the 
king  to  choose  his  own  wife.  In  1615,  without  the  least  pre- 
tence of  complaint,  they  assembled  in  large  numbers  at  Greno* 
ble  and  at  Nlmes.*''^  The  deputies  of  Grenoble  insisted  that 
government  should  refuse  to  acfaiowledge  the  Council  of  Trent;"* 
and  both  assemblies  ordered  that  the  Protestants  should  prevent 
the  marriage  of  Louis  XIII.  with  a  Spanish  princess."'  They 
laid  similar  claims  to  interfere  with  the  disposal  of  civil  and 
militaiy  offices.  Shortly  after  the  death  of  Henry  IV.,  they,  in 
an  assembly  at  Saumur,  insbted  that  Sully  should  be  restored  to 
some  posts  firom  which,  in  their  opinion,  he  had  been  unjustly 
removed."^  In  1619,  another  of  their  assemblies  at  Loudon  de- 
clared, that  as  one  of  the  Protestant  councillors  of  the  parlia- 
ment of  Paris  had  become  a  Catholic,  he  must  be  dismissed ; 
and  they  demanded  that,  for  the  same  reason,  the  government  of 
Lectoure  should  be  taken  Scam  Fontnulles,  he  also  having  adopt- 
ed the  not  infrequent  example  of  abandoning  his  sect  in  order  to 
adopt  a  creed  sanctioned  by  the  state."' 

By  way  of  aiding  all  this,  and  with  the  view  of  exasperating 
stiU  further  religious  animosities,  the  principal  Protestant  clergy 
put  forth  a  penes  of  works,  which,  for  bitterness  of  feeling,  have 
hardly  ever  been  equalled,  and  which  it  would  certainly  be  im- 
possible to  surpass.  The  intense  hatred  with  which  they  re- 
garded their  Catholic  countrymen,  can  only  be  ftilly  estimated 
by  those  who  have  looked  into  the  pamphlets  written  by  the 
Trench  Protestants  during  the  first  hcJf  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, or  who  have  read  the  laboured  and  formal  treatises  of  such 
men  as  Chamier,  Drelincourt,  Moulin,  Thomson,  and  Yignier. 
Without,  however,  pausing  on  these,  it  will  perhaps  be  thought 
sufficient  if,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  I  follow  the  mere  outline  of 
political  events.     Great  numbers  of  the  Protestants  had  joined 

"'  Capefiffue*8  Richelieu,  vol.  i.  p.  128. 

*"  Capefiaue,  vol  i.  p.  123 ;  Bazin^  Hist,  de  Louis  XlII^  vol.  i.  p.  864 ;  Benoist, 
Hist,  de  VEdit  de  Nantes,  vol.  iL  p.  188 ;  Mini,  da  Rohan,  voL  i.  p.  180. 

'**  Capefigue's  Richelieu,  vol.  i.  p.  124;  Mhn.  de  Foniehartrain,  vol.  ii.  p.  100 ; 
Ze  Vassor,  Hist,  de  Louis  XIII,  vol.  ii.  pp.  383,  884.  The  consequence  was,  that 
the  king  was  obliged  to  send  a  powerful  escort  to  protect  his  bride  against  his  Prot- 
estant subjects.    Mhn,  de  Richelieu,  vol.  i.  p.  274. 

"*  Gapefigue's  Richelieu,  vol.  i.  p.  88 ;  Benaist,  Hist,  de  r^dit  de  Nantes,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  28,  29,  68. 

^  Mhn,  de  Fontcfiay  Mareuil,  vol.  i.  p.  450 ;  Mhn.  de  Bassomjpierre,  vol.  ii.  p. 
161.  Bee  a  similar  instance,  in  the  case  of  Berger,  in  Benoist,  Htst.  de  PFkUt  d$ 
Nantes,  vol.  ii.  p.  186,  whom  the  Protestants  sought  to  deprive  because  **il  avoit 
qoitt^  leur  religion." 
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in  the  rebellion  which,  in  1615,  was  raised  by  Cond6 ;"«  and, 
although  they  were  then  easily  defeated,  they  seemed  bent  on 
trying  the  issue  of  a  fresh  stru^le.  In  B6am,  where  they  were 
unusually  numerous,"''  they,  even  during  the  reign  of  Henry 
IV,,  had  refused  to  tolerate  the  Catholic  religion ;  "  their  fanati- 
cal clergy,"  says  the  historian  of  France,  "declaring  that  it 
would  be  a  crime  to  permit  the  idolatry  of  the  mass/'"^  This 
charitable  maxim  they  for  many  years  actively  enforced,  seizing 
the  property  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  and  employing  it  in  support 
of  their  own  churches  ;»"  so  that,  while  in  one  part  of  the  do- 
minions of  the  king  of  France  the  Protestants  were  allowed  to 
exercise  their  religion,  they,  in  another  part  of  his  dominions, 
prevented  the  Catholics  from  exercising  theirs.  It  was  hardly 
to  be  expected  that  any  government  would  suffer  such  an  anom- 
aly as  this ;  and,  in  1618,  it  was  ordered  that  the  Protestants 
should  restore  the  plunder,  and  reinstate  the  Catholics  in  their 
former  possessions.  But  the  reformed  clergy,  alarmed  at  so  sac- 
rilegious a  proposal,  appointed  a  public  fast,  and  inspiriting  the 
people  to  resistance,  forced  the  royal  commissioner  to  fly  from 
Pan,  where  he  had  arrived  in  the  hope  of  effecting  a  peaceful 
adjustment  of  the  claims  of  the  rival  parties."" 

The  rebellion,  thus  raised  by  the  zeal  of  the  Protestants,  was 
soon  put  down  ;  but,  according  to  the  confession  of  Bohan,  one 
of  the  ablest  of  their  leaders,  it  was  the  beginning  of  aU  their  mis- 
fortunes.'" The  sword  had  now  been  drawn;  and  the  only  ques- 
tion to  be  decided  was,  whether  France  should  be  governed  ac- 

"•  Banrtf  HisL  de  Louis  XIII^  vol.  i.  p.  881.  Sismondi  {HUU  deiFran^U^  ▼ol. 
xxiL  p.  849)  says  that  they  had  no  good  reason  for  this ;  and  it  is  certain  that  their 
privileges,  so  flitr  from  being  diminished  since  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  had  been  con- 
firmed and  extended. 

"^  M.  Felice  (Hist,  of  the  Protestants  of  France,  p.  237),  says  of  Lower  Navarre 
and  B6arn,  in  1617  :  **  Three-fourths  of  the  population,  some  say  nine-tenthsi,  be- 
longed to  the  reformed  communion.^*  This  is  perhaps  overestimated;  bat  we  know, 
from  De  Thou,  that  they  formed  a  majority  in  B6am  in  1666:  **  Les  Protestans  y 
fussent  en  plus  grand  nombre  que  Ics  Gatholiques.*^  De  Thou^  Hist,  Univ,  vol.  ▼. 
p.  187. 

^  **  Les  ministres  fanatiqnes  d^claroient  quHIs  no  pouvuent  sans  crime  soofinr 
dans  ce  pays  r^g6n4r6  Tidoktrie  de  la  messe."  Sismondi^  Hist,  des  Franfais,  toL 
xxii.  p.  415. 

"•  ITotice  sw  les  Memoires  de  Rohan^  vol.  L  p.  26.  Compare  the  account  given 
by  Pontchartram,  who  was  one  of  the  ministers  of  Louis  XIII.,  Mbn.  de  PonUkar- 
train,  vol.  ii.  pp.  248,  264;  and  see  Mhn,  de  Richdieu,  vol.  i.  p.  448. 

"•  Bazin,  Hist,  de  France  sous  Louis  XIII,  vol.  ii.  pp.  62-64.  The  pith  of  the 
question  was,  that  **  T^dit  de  Nantes  ayant  donn6  pouvoir,  tant  aux  catholiqaea 

Su'aux  huguenots,  de  rentrer  partout  dans  leurs  biens,  les  ecclMastiques  de  B6ani 
6mand^rent  aussytost  les  leurs.*'  Mim.  de  Fontenay  Mareuil,  vol.  i.  p.  892. 
"*  "  L'aiTaire  de  B^m,  source  de  tous  nos  maux.'*  Mem.  de  EoKan,  vol.  !•  pL 
166 ;  see  also  p.  188.  And  the  Protestant  Le  Vassor  says  {Hist,  de  Louis  XIII,  ^roL 
ill.  p.  634) :  *^  L^aifaire  du  B^m  et  Tassembl^e  qui  se  convoqna  ensuite  A  la  RocheUe^ 
sent  la  source  veritable  des  malheurs  des  ^glises  r6fonn^  de  France  sous  le  r^pe 
dont  j*^ri8  rhistoire.*' 
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ooiding  to  the  piinciples  of  toleration  recently  establislied,  or 
accordiiig  to  the  mazimB  of  a  despotic  sect^  which^  while  prttfess- 
ing  to  advocate  the  right  of  private  judgment,  was  acting  in  a 
way  that  rendered  aU  private  judgment  impossible. 

Scarcely  was  the  war  in  B6am  brought  to  an  end,  when  the 
Protestants  determined  on  making  a  great  effort  in  the  west  of 
France."*  The  seat  of  this  new  struggle  was  Rochelle,  which 
was  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  Europe,  and  was  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  the  Protestants,*"  who  had  grown  wealthy,  partly 
by  their  own  industry,  and  partly  by  following  the  occupation  of 
public  pirates."*  In  this  city,  which  they  believed  to  be  im- 
pregnable,"' they,  in  December,  1620,  held  a  Great  Assembly, 
to  which  their  spiritual  chiefs  flocked  from  all  parts  of  France. 
It  was  soon  evident  that  their  party  was  now  governed  by  men 
who  were  bent  on  the  most  violent  measures.  Their  great  secu- 
lar leaders  were,  as  we  have  already  seen,  gradually  fsdling  off ; 
and,  by  this  time,  there  only  remained  two  of  much  ability, 
Bohan  and  Momay,  both  of  whom  saw  the  inexpediency  of  their 
proceediDgs,  and  desired  that  the  assembly  should  peaceably 
separate."*  But  the  authority  of  the  clei^  was  irresistible ; 
and,  by  their  prayers  and  exhortations,  they  easily  gained  over 
the  ordinary  citizens,  who  were  then  a  gross  and  uneducated 
body."^     Under  their  influence,  the  assembly  adopted  a  course 

'*'  On  the  connexiozi  between  the  proceedings  of  B6am  and  thoee  of  Rochelle, 
compare  Mem,  de  Mantglatj  toL  L  p.  88,  with  Mem.  de  EiehelieUj  vol  ii.  p.  118,  and 
M6m,  de  Eohan^  toL  i.  p.  446. 

^  Their  first  church  was  established  in  1566  (Jtanke's  Civil  Wan  in  France,  roL 
i.  p.  860) ;  but,  bj  the  reign  of  Charles  IX.  the  miigority  of  the  inhabitants  were 
Protestants.  See  De  Thau,  Hist.  Univ.  toI  i^.  p.  268,  toL  t.  p.  879,  ad  ann.  1562 
and  1567. 

^  Or,  as  M.  Gapefigue  courteously  puts  it,  '*  les  Rochelois  ne  respectaient  pas 
toij ours  les  pavilions  amis."  Capeiig%te'e  Eiehelieu.  vol  i.  p.  882.  A  delicate  circnm- 
locution,  unknown  to  Mezeray,  who  says  (Hiet.  de  France^  vol.  iii.  p.  426)  in  1587, 
**et  les  Rochelois,  qui  par  le  moyen  dn  commerce  et  de  ]a  piraterie,^  kc. 

'**  "  Ceste  place,  que  les  huguenots  tenoient  quasy  pour  imprenable.*^  Mim.  de 
Fontenay  Mareuil,  Yol.  1.  p.  512.  **Cette  orgueiUeuse  cit6,  qui  se  croyoit  imprena- 
ble.**  Mem.  de  Moniglat,  vol  L  p.  45.  Howell,  who  yisited  Rochelle  in  1620  and 
1622,  was  greatly  struck  by  its  strength.  HoweWe  Letters^  pp.  46,  47,  108.  At  p. 
204,  he  calls  it,  in  his  barbwous  style,  "  the  chiefest  propugnacle  of  the  Protestants 
there."  Por  a  description  of  the  defences  of  Rochelle,  see  De  Thou^  Hist.  Univ.  yoI. 
vi.  pp.  615-617  ;  and  some  details  worth  consulting  in  Meseray^  Hist,  de  France,  roL 
ii.  pp.  977-980. 

^  Basin,  Hist,  de  Louis  XIII,  toI.  ii.  p.  189  ;  Sismondi,  Hist  des  Franfais,  toI. 
xzil.  pp.  480,  481.  Rohan  himself  says  (Mem.  toI.  i.  p.  446):  **je  m'effor^ai  de  la 
s^parer."  In  a  remarkable  letter,  which  Momay  wrote  ten  years  before  this,  he 
shows  his  apprehensions  of  the  evil  that  would  result  from  the  increasing  violence 
of  his  party ;  and  he  advises,  "  que  nostre  z^le  soit  temp4r6  de  prudence."  Mhn. 
et  Correspond.  voL  xi.  p.  122 ;  and  as  to  the  divisions  this  caused  among  the  Prot- 
estants, see  pp.  154^  510,  vol  xii.  pp.  82,  255 ;  and  BvUy,  (Ec&n4mUes  Royales,  voL 
ix.  pp.  850,  485. 

^''  **  Les  seigneurs  du  parti,  et  snrtout  le  sage  Duplessis  Momay,  firent  ce  quails 
parent  pour  engager  les  r6form69  t  ne  pas  provoquer  Tautorit^  royale  pour  des 
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which  rendered  civil  war  inevitable.  Their  first  act  was  an  edict, 
by  which  they  at  once  confiscated  all  the  property  belonging  to 
CathoUc  churches. '^'^  They  then  caused  a  great  seal  to  be 
struck  ;  under  the  authority  of  which  they  ordered  that  the  peo- 
ple should  be  armed,  and  taxes  collected  from  them  for  the  pur- 
pose of  defending  their  religion.^**  Finally,  they  drew  up  the 
regulations,  and  organized  the  establishment,  of  what  they 
called  the  Reformed  Churches  of  France  and  of  B6am ;  and,  with 
a  view  to  jG5u;ilitate  the  exercise  of  their  spiritual  jurisdiction, 
they  parcelled  out  France  into  eight  circles,  to  each  of  which 
there  was  allotted  a  separate  genenJ  ;  who,  however,  was  to  be 
accompanied  by  a  clergyman,  since  the  administration,  in  all  its 
parts,  was  held  responsible  to  that  ecclesiastical  assembly  which 
called  it  into  existence.*'" 

Such  were  the  forms  and  pomp  of  authority  assumed  by  the 
spiritual  leaders  of  the  French  Protestants ;  men  by  nature  des- 
tined to  obscurity,  and  whose  abilities  were  so  despicable,  that, 
notwithstanding  their  temporary  importance,  they  nave  left  no 
name  in  history.  These  insignificant  priests,  who,  at  the  best, 
were  only  fit  to  mount  the  pidpit  of  a  country  village,  now  arro- 
gated to  themselves  the  right  of  ordering  the  affidrs  of  France, 
imposing  taxes  upon  Frenchmen,  confiscating  property,  raising 
troops,  levying  war ;  and  all  this  for  the  sake  of  propagating  a 
creed,  which  was  scouted  by  the  country  at  laige  as  a  foul  and 
mischievous  heresy. 

In  the  face  of  these  inordinate  pretensions,  it  was  evident 
that  the  French  government  had  no  choice,  except  to  abdicate 
its  functions,  or  else  take  arms  in  its  own  defence.  ^'^  Whatever 
may  be  the  popular  notion  respectmg  the  necessary  intolerance 

causes  qui  ne  pouYoicntj ustifier  une  guerre  civile;  mais  le  pouroir  dans  le  parti 
aroit  pass^  presque  abBolument  aux  bourgeois  des  riUes  et  aux  ministres  qui  se  lir- 
roient  aveugl^ment  4  leur  fanatisme,  et  It  leur  orgueil,  et  qui  6toieiit  d'  autant  jiliis 
applaudiSf  qu'ils  montroient  pius  de  Yiolence.^  SUmondi,  JBist.  de»  FranfaU^  toL 
xxii.  p.  478. 

"^  "  On  confisqua  lee  biens  des  ^glises  catholiques.'*  Lavalliey  SUt,  dea  jFWitif  <m, 
Yol.  iii.  p.  85 ;  and  see  Capefffu^s  BiehelUuy  yoL  i.  p.  268. 

^  **  lis  donnent  des  commissions  d'armer  et  de  faire  des  impositioDB  sor  le 
peuple,  et  ce  sous  leur  grand  sceau,  qui  6toit  une  Religion  appuy^e  sur  une  croix, 
ayant  en  la  main  un  livre  de  r^yangile,  foulant  aux  pieds  un  Tieux  squelette,  qa^ile 
disoient  6tre  T^glise  romaine.*^  Mem.  ds  Richdieu^  vol.  il.  p.  120.  M.  Capefigne 
{Richelieu^  Tol.  i.  p.  269)  says  that  this  seal  still  exists ;  but  it  is  not  eren^  alluded  to 
by  a  late  writer  {Felice^  Hist,  of  the  Protestants  of  France,  p.  240),  who  systematic- 
aUy  suppresses  every  faict  unfavourable  to  his  own  party. 

*^  Le  VoMwr,  But,  de  Louie  XIII,  vol.  iv.  p.  167 ;  B<uin,  ffUi,  de  Lams  XHl, 
vol  ii.  p.  146 ;  Benoui,  Hist,  de  VEdU  de  Nantee,  vol  ii.  pp.  868-866 ;  Capefigue'm 
Jiiehelieuy  vol  1.  p.  268. 

"'  Even  Mosheim,  who,  as  a  Protestant,  was  naturally  prejudiced  in  favour  of 
the  Huguenots,  says,  that  they  had  established  "  imperium  in  imperio  ;^  mnd  he 
ascribes  to  the  violence  of  their  rulers  the  war  of  1621.  MoeheinCe  JScoUm,  BUL, 
vol  ii.  pp.  287,  288. 
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of  the  Catholics,  it  is  an  indisputable  &ct,  that,  early  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  they  displayed  in  France  a  spirit  of  for- 
bearance, and  a  Christian  charity,  to  which  the  Protestants 
could  make  no  pretence.  During  the  twenty-two  years  which 
elapsed  between  the  Edict  of  Nantes  and  the  Assembly  of  Bo- 
chelle,  the  goyemment,  notwithstanding  repeated  proYocations, 
never  attacked  the  Protestants  ;^^'  nor  did  they  make  any  at- 
tempt to  destroy  the  privileges  of  a  sect,  which  they  were  bound 
to  consider  heretical,  and  the  extirpation  of  which  had  been 
deemed  by  their  fathers  to  be  one  of  the  first  duties  of  a  Chris- 
tian statesman. 

The  war  that  now  broke  out  lasted  seven  years,  and  was  un- 
interrupted, except  by  the  short  peace,  first  of  Montpelier,  and 
afterwwds  of  Sochelle ;  neither  of  which,  however,  was  very 
strictly  preserved.  But  the  difference  in  the  views  and  inten- 
tions of  the  two  parties,  corresponded  to  the  difference  between 
the  classes  which  governed  them.  The  Protestants,  being  influ- 
enced mainly  by  the  clergy,  made  their  object  religious  domina- 
tion. The  Catholics,  being  led  by  statesmen,  aimed  at  temporal 
advantages.  Thus  it  was,  that  circumstances  had,  in  France, 
so  completely  obliterated  the  original  tendency  of  these  two 
great  sects,  that,  by  a  singular  metamorphosis,  the  secular  prin- 
ciple was  now  represented  by  the  Catholics,  and  the  theological 
principle  by  the  Protestants.  The  authority  of  the  clergy,  and 
therefore  the  interests  of  superstition,  were  upheld  by  thkt  very 
party  which  owed  its  origin  to  the  diminution  of  both ;  they 
were,  on  the  other  hand,  attacked  by  a  party  whose  success  had 
hitherto  depended  on  the  increase  of  both.  If  the  Catholics  tri- 
umphed, the  ecclesiastical  power  would  be  weakened ;  if  the 
Protestants  triumphed,  it  would  be  strengthened.  Of  this  fisK^t, 
so  far  as  the  Protestants  are  concerned,  I  have  just  given  ample 
proof,  collected  fix)m  their  proceedings,  and  from  the  language 
of  their  own  synods.  And  that  the  opposite,  or  secular  princi- 
ple, predominated  among  the  Catholics,  is  evident,  not  only  from 
their  undeviating  policy  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  IV.  and  Louis 
XIII.,  but  also  from  another  circumstance  worthy  of  note.  For, 
their  motives  were  so  obvious,  and  gave  such  scandal  to  the 
church,  that  the  pope,  as  the  great  protector  of  religion,  thought 
himself*  bound  to  reprehend  that  disregard  of  theological  inter- 
ests which  they  displayed,  and  which  he  considered  to  be  a  cry- 
ing and  unpardonable  offence.  In  1622,  only  one  year  after  the 
struggle  between  the  Protestants  and  Catholics  had  begun,  he 
strongly  remonstrated  with  the  French  government  upon  the 

"*  Compare  Jfhn,  de  Fontenay  MareuU^  toI.  ii.  p.  88|  with  J^oMan,  Eitt,  de  Ug 
Diplamatie  FranfaUe,  toL  ii  p.  861. 
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notorious  indecency  of  wbich  they  were  goflty,  in  carrying  on 
war  against  bereticSy  not  for  the  pnrpose  of  suppressing  the  here- 
sy,  but  merely  with  a  Tiew  of  procuring  for  the  state  those 
temx)oral  advanti^es  which,  in  the  opinion  of  all  pious  men, 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  of  subordinate  importance.'^^ 

If  at  this  juncture,  the  Protestants  had  carried  the  day,  the 
loss  to  France  would  have  been  immense,  perhaps  irreparable. 
For  no  one,  who  is  acquainted  with  the  temper  and  character  of 
the  French  CalYimsts,  can  doubt,  that  if  they  had  obtained  pos- 
session of  the  government,  they  would  have  revived  those  relig- 
ious persecutions  which,  so  fiur  as  their  power  extended,  they  had 
already  attempted  to  enforce.  Not  only  in  their  writings,  but 
even  in  the  edicts  of  their  assemblies,  we  find  ample  proof  of 
that  meddling  and  intolerant  spirit  which,  in  every  age,  has 
characterized  ecclesiastical  legislation.  Indeed,  such  a  spirit  is 
the  Intimate  consequence  of  the  fundamental  assumption  £rom 
which  theological  lawgivers  usually  start.  The  clergy  are  taught 
to  consider  that  their  paramount  duty  is  to  preserve  the  purity 
of  the  fiuth,  and  guard  it  against  the  invasions  of  heresy.  When- 
ever, therefore,  they  rise  to  power,  it  almost  invariably  happens, 
that  they  carry  into  politics  the  habits  they  have  contracted  in 
their  profession ;  and  having  long  been  accustomed  to  consider  re- 
ligious error  as  criminal,  they  now  naturally  attempt  to  make  it 
penal.  And  as  all  the  European  countries  have,  in  the  period 
of  their  ignorance,  been  once  ruled  by  the  clergy,  just  so  do  we 
find  in  the  law-books  of  every  land  those  traces  of  their  power 
which  the  progress  of  knowledge  is  gradually  e£GMnng.  We  find 
the  professors  of  the  dominant  creed  enacting  laws  against  the 
professors  of  other  creeds  ;  laws  sometimes  to  bum  them,  some- 
times to  exile  them,  sometimes  to  take  away  their  dvil  rights, 
sometimes  only  to  take  away  their  political  rights.  These  are 
the  different  gradations  through  which  persecution  passes ;  and 
by  observing  which,  we  may  measure,  in  any  country,  the  energy 
of  the  ecclesiastical  spirit.  At  the  same  time,  the  theory  by  which 
such  measures  are  supported,  generally  gives  rise  to  other  meas- 
ures of  a  somewhat  different,  though  of  an  analogous  character. 
For,  by  extending  the  authority  of  law  to  opinions  as  well  as  to 
acts,  the  basis  of  legislation  becomes  dangerously  enlarged ;  the 

"'  See  the  paper  of  instnictions  from  Pope  Gregory  XV.,  in  the  appendix  to 
Jtanke,  die  Rum.  JPdpste^  yoL  iii.  pp<  173,  174 :  *'  Die  Hauptsache  aber  ist  was  er 
dem  Konige  Ton  Frankreich  vorstellen  soli:  1,  dass  er  ja  nicht  den  Verdacht  anf 
Bich  laden  werda  ala  verfolge  er  die  Protestanten  bloes  ana  Staats-interesse."  Baiin 
{Hist,  de  Louii  XUI^  toL  ii.  p.  820)  says,  that  Richelieu  attacked  the  HngnenoU 
'*san8  aucune  id^  de  persecution  religieiise/'  See,  to  the  same  effect,  Capefiffue^i 
Rickelitu,  toL  i.  p.  274 ;  and  the  candid  admissions  of  the  Protestant  Le  Vassor,  in 
his  Hi9t,  de  Zouw  JCIII,  roL  v.  p.  11. 
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individaality  and  independence  of  each  man  are  inyadcd ;  and 
encouragement  is  given  to  the  enactment  of  intnuive  and  t6x- 
ations  regulations^  which  are  supposed  to  perform  for  morals  the 
service  that  the  other  class  of  laws  performs  for  religion.  Under 
pretence  of  favouring  the  practice  of  virtue,  and  maintaining  the 
purity  of  society,  men  are  troubled  in  their  most  ordinaiy  pur- 
suits, in  the  commonest  occurrences  of  life,  in  their  amusements, 
nay,  even  in  the  very  dress  they  may  be  inclined  to  wear.  That 
this  is  what  has  actually  been  done,  must  be  known  to  whoever 
has  looked  into  the  writings  of  the  fathers,  into  the  canons  of 
Christian  councils,  into  the  different  systems  of  ecclesiastical  law, 
or  into  the  sermons  of  the  earlier  clei^.  Indeed,  all  this  is  so 
natural,  that  regulations,  conceived  in  the  same  spirit,  were  drawn 
up  for  the  government  of  Geneva  by  the  Calvinist  clergy,  and  for 
the  government  of  England  by  Archbishop  Cranmer  and  his  co- 
adjutors ;  while  a  tendency,  precisely  identical,  may  be  observed 
in  the  legislation  of  the  Puritans,  and,  to  give  a  still  later  in- 
stance,  in  that  of  the  Methodists.  It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising 
that,  in  France,  the  Protestant  clergy,  having  great  power  among 
their  own  party,  should  enforce  a  similar  discipline.  Thus,  to 
mention  only  a  few  examples,  they  forbade  any  one  to  go  to  the 
theatre,  or  even  to  witness  the  performance  of  private  theatri- 
cals.^^^  They  looked  upon  dancing  as  an  ungodly  amusement, 
and,  therefore,  they  not  only  strictly  prohibited  it,  but  they  ordered 
that  all  dancing-masters  should  be  admonished  by  the  spiritual 

Cer,  and  desired  to  abandon  so  unchristian  a  profession.  If, 
ever,  the  admonition  fisdled  in  effecting  its  purpose,  the  danc- 
ing-masters, thus  remaining  obdurate,  were  to  be  excommuni- 
cated.*^^  With  the  same  pious  care  did  the  clergy  superintend 
other  matters  equally  important.  In  one  of  their  synods,  they 
ordered  that  all  persons  should  abstain  from  wearing  gay  apparel, 
and  should  arrange  their  hair  with  becoming  modesty.^ ^*  In 
another  synod,  they  forbade  women  to  paint ;  and  they  declared, 
that  if,  after  this  injunction,  any  woman  persisted  in  painting, 
she  should  not  be  allowed  to  receive  the  sacrament.^^^  To  their 
own  clergy,  as  the  instructors  and  shepherds  of  the  flock,  there 
was  paid  an  attention  still  more  scrupulous.  The  ministers  of 
the  word  were  permitted  to  teach  Hebrew,  because  Hebrew  is  a 
sacred  dialect,  uncontaminated  by  profane  writers.  But  the 
Greek  language,  which  contains  all  the  philosophy  and  nearly  all 
the  wisdom  of  antiquity,  was  to  be  discouraged,  its  study  laid 

"*  QuieWa  Synodieon  in  Oallia^  Tol.  i.  p.  Ivii. 
"•  Ibid,  voL  I  pp.  Ivii.  17,  181»  vol  ii.  p.  174. 

"•  «<  And  both  sexes  are  required  to  keep  modesty  in  their  hur.**    Ibid.  vol.  i. 
p.  119. 

»"  Ibid.  ToL  L  p.  165. 
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aidde,  its  profeflfionhip  suppieflsed.^^*  And,  in  order  tliat  the 
fliind  might  not  be  distracted  from  spiritnAl  things,  the  stady  of 
chemistry  was  likewise  forbidden ;  sach  a  mere  earthly  pnrsnit 
being  incompatible  with  the  habits  of  the  sacred  profession.'^* 
Lest,  however,  in  spite  of  these  precautions,  knowledge  should 
still  creep  in  among  the  Protestants,  other  measures  were  taken 
to  prevent  even  its  earliest  approach.  The  clergy,  entirely  for- 
getting that  right  of  private  judgment  upon  which  tiieir  sect  was 
founded,  became  so  anxious  to  protect  the  unwaiy  from  error, 
that  they  forbade  any  person  to  print  or  publish  a  work  without 
the  sanction  of  the  church,  in  other  words,  without  the  sanction 
of  the  clergy  themselves.'^'  When,  by  these  means,  they  had 
destroyed  the  possibility  of  free  inquiry,  and,  so  &r  as  they  were 
able,  had  put  a  stop  to  the  acquisition  of  all  real  knowledge,  they 
proceeded  to  guard  against  another  circmnstance  to  which  their 
measures  had  given  rise.  For,  several  of  the  Protestants,  seeing 
that  under  such  a  system,  it  was  impossible  to  educate  their 
&milies  with  advantage,  sent  their  children  to  some  of  those  cele- 
brated Catholic  colleges,  where  alone  a  sound  education  could  then 
be  obtained.  But  the  clergy,  so  soon  as  they  heard  of  this  practice, 
put  an  end  to  it,  by  excommunicating  the  offending  parents  ;'*' 
and  to  this  there  was  added  an  order  forbidding  them  to  admit 
into  their  own  private  houses  any  tutor  who  professed  the  Catholic 
religion.'^'  Such  was  the  way  in  which  the  French  Protestants 
were  watched  over  and  protected  by  their  spiritual  masters.  Even 
the  minutest  matters  were  not  beneath  the  notice  of  these  great 
legislatorB.  They  ordered  that  no  person  should  go  to  a  ball  or 
masquerade;'^'  nor  ought  any  Christian  to  look  at  the  tricks  of  con- 
jurors, or  at  the  famous  game  of  goblets,  or  at  the  puppet-show; 
neither  was  he  to  be  present  at  morris-dances;  for  all  such 
amusements  should  be  suppressed  by  the  magistrates,  because  they 
excite  curiosity,  cause  expense,  waste  time.'^*    Another  thing  to 

"'  The  fljnod  of  Alez,  in  1620,  sajs,  *<  A  minister  may  at  the  aune  time  be  pro- 
feflflor  in  divinity  and  of  the  Hebrew  tongne.  But  it  ifl  not  seemly  for  him  to  profess 
the  Greek  also,  because  the  most  of  his  employment  will  be  taken  np  in  the  exposi- 
tion of  Pagan  and  profane  authors,  unless  he  be  dischaiged  from  the  ministry.* 
QuickCs  Synodiean,  vol.  ii.  p.  57.  Three  years  kter,  the  synod  of  Charenton  sup- 
pressed altogether  the  Greek  professorships,  **  as  being  superfluous  and  of  small 
profit."  IhUL  \ol  u.  p.  116. 

"*  The  spod  of  St.  Maixant,  in  1609,  orders  that  *'  colloquies  and  synods  shall 
hare  a  watchful  eye  over  those  ministers  who  study  chemistry,  and  grievously  re- 
prove and  censure  them."  Jbid,  vol.  L  p.  814. 

»•  Jbid.  ToL  i.  pp.  140, 194,  roL  ii.  p.  110. 

"*  QuieVa  Syrwiiean,  vol.  i.  pp.  Iv.  286, 419,  voL  ii.  pp.  201,  609, 616.   Compare  . 
Benoitt,  But.  de  VEdU  de  Nantes,  toI.  ii  p.  478. 

"■  Quiek''9  Synodicon,  roL  ii.  p.  81. 

"»  Jbid.  voL  a  p,  174. 

^  *<A11  Christian  magistrates  are  advised  not  in  the  least  to  suffer  them,  because 
it  feeds  foolish  curiosity,  puts  upon  unnecessary  expenses,  and  wastes  time."  Ibid, 
▼oL  i.  p.  194. 
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be  attended  to,  is  the  names  that  are  bestowed  in  baptism.  A  child 
may  have  two  christian  names,  though  one  is  preferable.*^'  *Great 
care  however,  is  to  be  observed  in  their  selection.  They  ought  to  be 
taken  irom  the  Bible,  but  they  ought  not  to  be  Baptist  or  Angel; 
neither  should  any  in&nt  receive  a  name  which  has  been  for- 
merly used  by  the  Pagans."*  When  the  children  are  grown  up, 
there  are  other  regulations  to  which  they  must  be  subject.  The 
clergy  declared  that  the  faithful  must  by  no  means  let  their  hair 
grow  long,  lest  by  so  doing  they  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  ^^  las- 
civious curls.'' *^^  They  are  to  make  their  garments  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  avoid  ^^  the  new-£Ekngled  fashions  of  the  world  :'' 
they  are  to  have  no  tassels  to  their  dress  :  their  gloves  must  be 
without  silk  and  ribands  :  they  are  to  abstain  from  fitrdingales  : 
they  are  to  beware  of  wide  sleeves.*" 

Those  readers  who  have  not  studied  the  history  of  ecclesias- 
tical legislation,  will  perhaps  be  surprised  to  find,  that  men  of 
gravity,  men  who  had  reached  the  years  of  discretion,  and  were 
assembled  together  in  solemn  council,  should  evince  such  a  pry- 
ing and  puenle  spirit ;  that  they  should  display  such  miserable 
and  childish  imbecility.  But,  whoever  will  take  a  wider  survey 
of  human  affairs,  will  be  inclined  to  blame,  not  so  much  the 
legislators,  as  the  system  of  which  the  legislators  formed  a 
part.  For  as  to  the  men  themselves,  they  merely  acted  after 
their  kind.  They  only  followed  the  traditions  in  which  they 
were  bred.  By  virtue  of  their  profession,  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  hold  certain  views,  and,  when  they  rose  to  power,  it  was 
natural  that  they  should  carry  those  views  into  effect ;  thus  trans- 
planting into  the  law-book  the  maxims  they  had  already  preached 
in  the  pulpit.  Whenever,  therefore,  we  read  of  meddling  inquis- 
itive, and  vexatious  regulations  imposed  by  ecclesiastical  author- 
ity, we  should  remember,  that  they  are  but  the  legitimate  result 
of  the  ecclesiastical  spirit ;  and  that  the  way  to  remedy  such 
grievances,  or  to  prevent  their  occurrence,  is  not  by  vainly  labour- 
mg  to  change  the  tendencies  of  that  class  from  whence  they  pro- 
ceed, but  rather  by  confining  the  class  within  its  proper  limits, 
by  jealously  guarding  against  its  earliest  encroachments,  by 

^  This  was  a  yer  j  knotty  question  for  the  theologians ;  but  it  was  at  length 
decided  in  the  affirmative  by  the  synod  of  Saumur:  **0n  the  13th  article  of  the 
same  chapter,  the  deputies  of  Foictou  demanded,  whether  two  names  might  be 
given  a  child  at  baptism f  To  which  It  waff  replied:  The  thing  was  indifferent; 
however,  parents  were  advised  to  exercise  herein  Christian  simplicity."  Jbid, 
vol  i.  p.  178. 

»•  Ibid  vol.  i.  pp.  xlvi.  26. 

^  I  quote  the  language  of  the  synod  of  Castres,  in  1626.    Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  174. 

^  Quick's  SynodUan,  vol.  i.  p.  166,  vol.  ii.  pp.  7, 174,  674,  688.  In  the  same  way, 
the  Spanish  clergy,  early  in  the  present  century,  attempted  to  regulate  the  dress  of 
women.  See  Doblado's  Letters  fiam  8pain^  pp.  202-206 :  a  good  illustration  of  the 
identity  of  the  ecclesiastical  spirit,  whether  it  be  Catholic  or  jProtestant. 
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taking  every  opportunity  of  lessening  its  infiaence,  and  finally^ 
when  the  progress  of  society  will  justify  so  great  a  step,  by  de- 
priving it  of  that  political  and  legidative  power  which,  though 
gradually  falling  from  its  hands,  it  is,  even  in  the  most  civilized 
countries,  still  cdlowed  in  some  degree  to  retain. 

But,  setting  aside  these  general  considerations,  it  will,  at  all 
events,  be  admitted,  that  I  have  collected  sufficient  evidence  to 
indicate  what  would  have  happened  to  Fiance,  if  the  Protestants 
had  obtained  the  upper  hand.  After  the  &cts  which  I  have 
brought  forward,  no  one  can  possibly  doubt,  that  if  such  a  mis- 
fertune  had  occurred,  the  liberal  and,  considering  the  age,  the 
enlightened  policy  of  Henry  lY.  and  Louis  XIII.  would  have 
been  destroyed,  in  order  to  make  way  for  that  gloomy  and  aosters 
system  which,  in  every  age,  and  in  every  coimtry,  has  been  found 
to  be  the  natural  fruit  of  ecclesiastical  power.  To  put,  therefore, 
the  question  in  its  proper  form,  instead  of  saying  that  there  was 
a  war  between  hostQe  creeds,  we  should  rather  say  that  there  was 
a  war  between  rival  classes.  It  was  a  contest,  not  so  much  be- 
tween the  Catholic  religion  and  the  Protestant  religion,  as  be- 
tween Catholic  laymen  and  Protestant  clergy.  It  was  a  struggle 
between  temporal  interests  and  theological  interests, — ^between 
the  spirit  of  the  present  and  the  spirit  of  the  past.  And  the 
point  now  at  issue  was,  whether  France  should  be  governed  by 
the  civU  power  or  by  the  spiritual  power, — ^whether  she  should 
be  ruled  according  to  the  large  views  of  secular  statesmen,  or 
according  to  the  narrow  notions  of  a  fectious  and  intolerant 
priesthood. 

The  Protestants  having  the  great  advantage  of  being  the  ag- 
gressive party,  and  being,  moreover,  inflamed  by  a  religious  zc^ 
unknown  to  their  opponents,  might,  under  ordmaiy  circum- 
stances, have  succeeded  in  their  hazardous  attempt ;  or,  at  all 
events,  they  might  have  protracted  the  struggle  for  an  indefinite 
period.  But,  fortunately  for  France,  in  1624,  only  three  years 
after  the  war  began,  Bichelieu  assumed  the  direction  of  the  gov- 
ernment. He  had  for  some  years  been  the  secret  adviser  of  the 
quecin-mother,  into  whose  mind  he  had  always  inculcated  the 
necessity  of  complete  toleration.^^'  When  placed  at  the  head  of 
affairs,  he  pursued  the  same  policy,  and  attempted  in  eveiy  way 
to  conciliate  the  Protestants.  The  cleigy  of  his  own  party  were 
constantly  urging  him  to  exterminate  the  heretics,  whose  pres- 

^  On  his  inflaence  over  her  in  and  after  1616, 0ee  Lt  Va$8ory  EUt,  de  LouU 
XlUy  ToL  ii.  p.  508 ;  Jihn,  de  Pontehartrainy  rol.  ii.  p.  240 ;  Mhn.  de  Mtrntglat,  toL 
L  p.  28 ;  and  compare,  in  Mhm,  de  Bichelieu^  toL  il.  pp.  198-200,  the  onrious  ail- 
ments which  he  put  in  her  mouth  respecting  the  impolicy  of  making  war  on  th« 
Protestants. 
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ence  they  thought  polluted  France  J  *^  But  Bichelieu,  having 
only  sectdar  objects,  refused  to  embitter  the  contest  by  turning 
it  into  a  religious  war.  He  was  determined  to  chastize  the  re- 
bellion, but  he  would  not  punish  the  heresy.  Even  while  tl^  war 
was  raging,  he  would  not  revoke  those  edicts  of  toleration,  by 
which  the  full  liberty  of  religious  worship  was  granted  to  the 
Protestants.  And  when  they,  in  1626,  showed  signs  of  com- 
punction, or  at  all  events  of  fear,  he  publicly  confirmed  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,^*'  and  he  granted  them  peace  ;  although,  as  he 
says,  he  knew  that  by  doing  so,  he  should  fall  under  the  suspi- 
cion of  those  '^  who  so  greatly  affected  the  name  of  zealous  Cath- 
olics."'^' A  few  months  afterwards,  war  again  broke  out ;  and 
then  it  was  that  Bichelieu  determined  on  that  celebrated  si^ 
of  Bochelle,  which,  if  brought  to  a  successful  issue,  was  sure  to 
be  a  decisive  blow  against  the  French  Protestants.  That  he  was 
moved  to  this  hazardous  undertaking  solely  by  secular  considera- 
tions, is  evident,  not  only  from  the  general  spirit  of  his  preceding 
policy,  but  also  from  his  subsequent  conduct.  With  the  details 
of  this  famous  siege,  history  is  not  concerned,  as  such  matters 
have  no  value,  except  to  military  readers.  It  is  enough  to  say 
that,  in  1628,  Bochelle  was  taken ;  and  the  Protestants,  who 
had  been  induced  by  their  clergy''^  to  continue  to  resist  long 
afber  relief  was  hopeless,  and  who,  in  consequence,  had  suffered 
the  most  dreadful  hardships,  were  obliged  to  surrender  at  discre- 
tion."* The  privileges  of  the  town  were  revoked,  and  its  mag- 
istrates removed  ;  but  the  great  minister,  by  whom  these  things 
were  effected,  still  abstain^  from  that  religious  persecution  to 
which  he  was  urged.'**    He  granted  to  the  Protestants  the  tol- 

^  In  1626,  the  Archbishop  of  Lyons  wrote  to  Richelieu,  urging  him  **  sssi^ger 
la  Rochelle,  et  ch&tier  ou  pour  mieux  dire,  exterminer  lea  huguenots,  toute  autre 
affaire  cessante."*  Bcudriy  HUU  de  LouU  XIII,  vol.  ii.  p.  276.  See  also,  on  the 
anxiety  of  the  clergy  in  the  reign  of  Louis  Xm.  to  destroy  the  Protestants,  Benoist^ 
Hut,  de  VEdit  de  Nantes,  vol.  u.  pp.  165,  166,  232,  246, 838,  878-379, 427 ;  Sismondi, 
Siet,  dee  IVanfaiSy  vol.  xxii.  p.  486. 

^*'  He  confirmed  it  in  March,  1626 ;  FUusany  SuL  de  la  DipUmatie  Frangaiee^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  899 ;  and  also  in  the  preceding  January.  See  Benoiet^  HuL  de  VEdit  de 
Nantesy  vol.  ii.  appendix,  pp.  77,  81. 

^  "  Ceux  qui  affectent  autant  le  nom  de  z^Us  catholiques.**  JUhn.  de  Richelieu^ 
vol.  iii.  p.  16 ;  and  at  p.  2,  he,  in  the  same  year  (1626),  says,  that  he  was  opposed  by 
those  who  had  "  un  trop  ardent  et  pr^cipit^  d^r  de  ruiner  les  huguenots.  ^^ 

*"  Siemondi,  Hist,  des  Fratifaie,  vol  xxiii.  p.  66. 

^  On  the  sufferings  of  the  inhabitants,  see  extract  from  the  Dupuis  Mss.,  in 
Capefioue^e  Richelieu,  vol.  i.  p.  861.  Fontenay  Hareuil,  who  was  an  eye-witness, 
says,  tnat  the  besieged,  in  some  instances,  ate  their  own  children ;  and  that  the 
burial-grounds  were  guarded,  to  prevent  the  corpses  from  being  dug  up  and  turned 
into  food.    Mem,  de  Fontenay  MareuU,  vol,  iL  p.  119. 

^**  And  in  which  he  would  most  assuredly  have  been  supported  by  Louis  XIll. ; 
of  whom  an  intelligent  writer  says :  *^  II  6toit  plein  de  pi^t6  et  de  zele  pour  le  ser- 
vice de  Bieu  et  pour  la  grandeur  de  T^glise ;  et  sa  plus  sensible  joie,  en  prenant  La 
Bochelle  et  les  antres  places  qu'il  prit,  fut  de  penser  qu^il  chasseroit  de  son  royaume 
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eration  which  he  had  offered  at  an  earlier  period,  and  he  formally 
conceded  the  free  exercise  of  their  public  worship.^*"  But,  such 
was  their  infatuation,  that  because  he  likewise  restored  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  Catholic  religion,  and  thus  gave  to  the  conquerors 
the  same  liberty  that  he  had  granted  to  the  conquered,  the  Prot- 
estants murmured  at  the  indulgence ;  they  could  not  bear  the 
idea  that  their  eyes  should  be  offended  by  the  performance  of 
Popish  rites.^*^  And  their  indignation  waxed  so  high,  that  the 
next  year  they,  in  another  part  of  France,  again  rose  in  arms. 
As,  however,  they  were  now  stripped  of  their  principal  resources, 
they  were  easily  defeated  ;  and,  their  existence  as  a  political  fiic- 
tion  being  destroyed,  they  were,  in  reference  to  their  religion, 
treated  by  Bichelieu  in  the  same  manner  as  before.^  ^^  To  the 
Protestants  generally,  he  confirmed  the  privilege  of  preaching 
and  of  performing  the  other  ceremonies  of  their  cre«i.*»«  To 
their  leader,  Bohan,  he  granted  an  amnesty,  and,  a  few  years 
afterwards,  employed  him  in  important  public  services.  After 
this,  the  hopes  of  the  party  were  destroyed  ;  they  never  again 
rose  in  arms,  nor  do  we  find  any  mention  of  them  until  a  much 
later  period,  when  they  were  barbarously  persecuted  by  Louis 
XIY.'*'°  But  from  all  such  intolerance  Bichelieu  sedulously 
abstained ;  and  having  now  cleared  the  land  from  rebellion,  he 
embarked  in  that  vast  scheme  of  foreign  policy,  of  which  I  have 
already  given  some  account,  and  in  which  he  clearly  showed  that 
his  proceedings  against  the  Protestants  had  not  been  caused  by 
hatred  of  their  religious  tenets.  For,  the  same  party  which  he 
attacked  at  home,  he  supported  abroad.  He  put  down  the 
French  Protestants,  because  they  were  a  turbulent  faction  that 
troubled  the  state,  and  wished  to  suppress  the  exercise  of  aU 
opinions  unfavourable  to  themselves.     But,  so  far  from  carrying 

leB  h^r^tiques,  et  qu'il  le  purgeroit  par  cette  voie  des  diffSrenteB  religions  qui  gitent 
et  infectent  I'^gliae  de  Dien.     Mhn.  de  MottevilU,  vol.  i.  p.  425,  edit.  Petitot,  1821. 

"'  Bazin,  JRri,  d6  Loum  XIII,  vol.  ii.  p.  423 ;  Sitmondiy  Biat.  des  Fran^au,  toL 
zxiii.  p.  ^^ ;  CapefigueU  Richelieu,  vol.  i.  p.  857 ;  Mhn,  de  FofUmay  MoarevU,  toL  it 
p.  122. 

^  "  Les  huguenots  murmuraient  de  voir  le  r^tablissement  de  F^glise  ronudne 
an  sein  de  leur  ville.*^     Capefigue^e  Richelieu,  vol.  i.  p.  859. 

^  "  D^s  qu^il  ne  s'agit  plus  dVn  parti  politique,  il  cono6da,  comme  &  la  Rochelle, 
la  liberty  de  conscience  et  la  faculty  de  pr6che.''  Capefigue^e  Richelieu,  vol.  L  p. 
881.  Compare  Smedley'e  Stet,  of  the  Reformed  Religion  in  France,  toI.  ili.  p.  201, 
with  Memoire*  de  Richelieu,  vol.  It.  p.  484. 

^^  The  Edict  of  Nismes,  in  1629^  an  important  document,  will  be  found  in  Quickie 
Synodieon,  vol.  i.  pp.  xcvi.-clii.  and  in  Renoiet,  Hist,  de  VEdU  de  NcaUes,  vol.  ii.  ap- 
pendix, pp.  92-98 ;  and  a  commentary  on  it  in  Bazin,  Hist,  de  Louis  XIII,  toL  iii. 
pp.  86-88.  M.  Bazin,  unfortunately  for  the  reputation  of  this  otherwise  Talnable 
work,  never  quotes  his  authorities. 

^  In  1638,  their  own  historian  says :  **  les  R6formez  ne  faisoient  plus  de  party.** 
BenoiMt,  Hist,  de  VEdit  de  Nantes,  vol.  ii.  p.  582.  Compare  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer'a 
account  of  France,  in  1648,  in  Bunlmrt/'s  Correspond,  of  Hanmer,  p.  809,  Lond.  1888. 
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on  a  crusade  agamst  their  religion^  he,  as  I  have  already  observed, 
encouraged  it  in  other  countries ;  and,  though  a  bishop  of  the 
Oatholic  church,  he  did  not  hesitate,  by  treaties,  by  money,  and 
by  force  of  arms,  to  support  the  Protestants  agamst  the  House 
of  Austria,  Tnaintain  the  Lutherans  against  the  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many, and  uphold  the  Calvinists  against  the  King  of  Spain. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  draw  a  slight,  though,  I  trust,  a 
clear  outline,  of  the  events  which  took  place  in  France  during 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.,  and  particularly  during  that  part  of  it 
which  included  the  administration  of  Bichelieu.  But  such  oc- 
currences, important  as  they  are,  only  fonned  a  single  phase  of 
that  larger  development  which  was  now  displaying  itself  in  nearly 
every  branch  of  the  national  intellect.  They  were  the  mere  po- 
litical expression  of  that  bold  and  sceptical  spirit  which  cried 
havoc  to  the  prejudices  and  superstitions  of  men.  For,  the  gov- 
ernment of  Bichelieu  was  successful,  as  well  as  progressive  ;  and 
no  government  can  unite  these  two  qualities,  unless  its  measures 
harmonize  with  the  feelings  and  temper  of  the  age.  Such  an 
administration,  though  it  facilitates  progress,  is  not  the  cause  of 
it,  but  is  rather  its  measure  and  symptom.  The  cause  of  the 
progress  lies  far  deeper,  and  is  governed  by  the  general  tendency 
of  the  time.  And  as  the  different  tendencies  observable  in  suc- 
cessive generations  depend  on  the  difference  in  their  knowledge, 
it  is  evident,  that  we  can  only  understand  the  working  of  the 
tendencies,  by  taking  a  wide  view  of  the  amount  and  character 
of  the  knowledge.  To  comprehend,  therefore,  the  real  nature  of 
the  great  advance  made  during  the  reign  of  Louiis  XIII.,  it  be- 
comes necessary,  that  I  should  lay  before  the  reader  some  evi- 
dence respecting  those  higher  and  more  important  £Etcts,  which 
historians  are  apt  to  neglect,  but  without  which  the  study  of  the 
past  is  an  idle  and  trivial  pursuit,  and  history  itself  a  barren  field, 
which,  bearing  no  fruit,  is  unworthy  of  the  labour  that  is  wasted 
on  the  cultivation  of  so  ungrateful  a  soil. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  very  observable  fact,  that  while  Bichelieu,  with 
such  extraordinary  boldness,  was  secularizing  the  whole  system 
of  French  politics,  and  by  his  disregard  of  ancient  interests,  was 
setting  at  naught  the  most  ancient  traditions,  a  course  precisely 
similar  was  being  pursued,  in  a  still  higher  department,  by  a 
man  greater  than  he ;  by  one,  who,  if  I  may  express  my  own 
opinion,  is  the.  most  profound  among  the  many  eminent  thinkers 
France  has  produced.  I  speak  of  B6n^  Descartes,  of  whom  the 
least  that  can  be  said  is,  that  lie  effected  a  revolution  more  deci- 
sive than  has  ever  been  brought  about  by  any  other  single  mind. 
With  his  mere  physical  discoveries  we  are  not  now  concerned, 
because  in  this  Introduction  I  do  not  pretend  to  trace  the  pro- 

VOL.  I. — Zl 
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press  of  science,  except  in  those  epochs  which  indicate  a  new  turn 
in  the  habits  of  national  thought.  But  I  may  remind  the  reader, 
that  he  was  the  first  who  successfully  applied  algebra  to  geome^ 
try;*<''  that  he  pointed  out  the  important  law  of  the  sines  ;^^ 
that  in  an  age  in  which  optical  instruments  were  extremely  im- 
perfect, he  ^covered  the  changes  to  which  light  is  subjected  in 
the  eye  by  the  crystalline  lens  ;^^^  that  he  directed  attention  to 
the  consequences  resulting  from  the  weight  of  the  atinosphere  ;*'< 

"^  Thomas  {Eloge^  in  (Euvre%  de  Deseartety  vol.  i.  p.  82)  says,  "  cet  instrument, 
c^est  Descartes  qui  ra  cr66 ;  c*est  Tapplication  de  l^algdbre  h,  ]a  g^om^trie.**  And 
tMs,  in  the  liighest  sense,  is  strictly  true ;  for  although  Vieta  and  two  or  three  oUiers 
in  the  sixteenth  century  had  anticipated  this  step,  we  owe  entirely  to  Descartes  Uie 
magnificent  discovery  of  the  possibility  of  applying  algebra  to  the  geometry  of 
curves,  he  being  undoubtedly  the  first  who  expressed  them  by  algebraic  equations. 
See  MofUuela,  Hut,  det  Jiaihemat.  vol.  i.  pp.  704,  705,  vol  ii.  p.  120,  vol.  ui.  p.  64. 

"^  The  statements  of  Huygens  and  of  Isaac  Yossius  to  the  effect  that  Descartes 
had  seen  the  papers  of  Snell  before  publishing  bis  discovery,  are  unsupported  by 
any  direct  evidence ;  at  least  none  of  the  historians  of  science,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
have  brought  forward  any.  So  strong,  however,  is  the  disposition  of  mankind  at 
large  to  depreciate  great  men,  and  so  general  is  the  desire  to  convict  them  of 
plagiarism,  that  this  charge,  improbable  m  itself,  and  only  resting  on  the  testimony 
of  two  envious  rivals,  has  been  not  only  revived  by  modem  writers,  but  has  been, 
even  in  our  own  time,  spoken  of  as  a  well-established  and  notorious  fact !  The 
flimsy  basis  of  this  accusation  is  clearly  exposed  by  M.  Bordas  Demoulin,  in  his  val- 
uable work  Le  CarUHanismej  Paris,  1848,  vol.  ii.  pp.  9-12;  while,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  question,  I  refer  with  regret  to  Sir  J),  Brewster  on  the  Froffms  of  OptieSy  See^ 
ond  Report  of  British  Asaoeiation,  pp.  809,  810 ;  and  to  WheweWs  Hist,  of  the  Jnr 
duetive  ScieneeSj  vol.  ii.  pp.  879,  502,  508. 

*^*  See  the  interesting  remarks  of  Sprengel  (Hiat,  de  la  Afideeine,  vol.  iv.  pp.  271, 
272),  and  (Euvree  de  Deeeartes,  vol  iv.  pp.  871  seq.  What  makes  this  the  more 
observable  is,  that  the  study  of  the  crystalline  lens  was  neglected  long  after  the 
death  of  Descartes,  and  no  attempt  made  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  to  com- 
plete his  views  by  ascertaining  its  intimate  structure.  Indeed,  it  is  said  (Tftomson's 
Animal  Chemietrtf^  p.  512)  that  the  crystalline  lens  and  the  two  humours  were  first 
analyzed  in  1802.  Compare  SimonU  Animal  Chemietry,  voL  ii.  pp.  419-421 ;  Henle^ 
Traite  d'Anatomiey  vol.  i;  p.  857 ;  ZepeUetier,  Phywiologie  MkUeaUy  voL  iii.  p.  160; 
Mayors  Human  Fhyaiol.  p.  279 ;  Blatnffille,  Phyeiol,  compariey  vol.  iii.  pp.  825-828 ; 
none  of  whom  refer  to  any  analysis  earlier  than  the  nineteenth  century.  I  notice 
this  partly  as  a  contribution  to  the  history  of  our  knowledge,  and  partly  as  proving 
how  slow  men  have  been  in  foUowing  Descartes,  and  in  completing  his  views ;  for, 
as  M.  Blainville  justly  observes,  the  chemical  laws  of  the  lens  must  be  understood, 
before  we  can  exhaustively  generalize  the  optical  laws  of  its  refraction ;  so  that,  in 
fact,  the  researches  of  Berzelius  on  the  eye  are  complemental  to  those  of  Descartes. 
The  theory  of  the  limitation  of  the  crystaUine  lens  according  to  the  descending  scado 
of  the  animal  kingdom,  and  the  connexion  between  its  development  and  a  general 
increase  of  sensuous  perception,  seem  to  have  been  little  studied ;  but  Dr.  Grant 
{Comparative  Anatomy^  p.  252)  thinks  that  the  lens  exists  in  some  of  the  rotifera; 
while  in  regard  to  its  origin,  I  find  a  curious  statement  in  MuUet'a  Fhytiology^  voL 
i.  p^  450,  that  after  its  removal  in  mammals,  it  has  been  reproduced  by  its  matrix, 
the  capsule.  (If  this  can  be  relied  on,  it  will  tell  against  the  suggestion  of  Schwann, 
who  supposes,  in  his  Jiieroeeopical  ReeeareheSy  1847,  pp.  87,  88,  that  its  mode  of 
life  is  vegetable,  and  that  it  is  not  **  a  secretion  of  its  capsule.")  As  to  its  probable 
existence  in  the  hydrozoa,  see  Hymer  Jones's  Animal  Kingdyaiy  1855,  p.  96,  "  re- 
garded either  as  a  crystalline  lens,  or  an  otolithe ;"  and  as  to  its  embryonic  develop- 
ment, see  Bwrdaehy  Traits  de  Physiologies  voL  iiL  pp.  485-488. 

^  Torricelli  first  weighed  the  air,  in  1648.  Brande's  Chemistry,  voL  i.  p.  860; 
Leslie's  Natural  Philosophy ^  p.  419 :  but  there  is  a  letter  from  Descartes,  .written  as 
early  as  1631,  "  o&  H  exphque  le  ph6nom^ne  de  la  suspenskm  du  mercure  dans  qa 
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and  that  he,  moreover,  detected  the  causes  of  the  rambow,*<><  that 
smgular  phenomenon,  with  which,  in  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar,  some 
theological  superstitions  are  still  connected.*^*  At  tiie  same 
time,  and  as  if  to  combine  the  most  varied  forms  of  excellence, 
he  is  not  only  allowed  to  be  the  first  geometrician  of  the  age,*^^ 
but,  by  the  clearness  and  admirable  precision  of  his  style,  he  be- 
came one  of«  the  founders  of  French  prose.*^'  And  although  he 
was  constantly  engaged  in  those  lofty  inquiries  into  the  nature 
of  the  human  mind,  which  can  never  be  studied  without  wonder, 
I  had  almost  said  can  never  be  read  without  awe,  he  combined 
with  them  a  long  course  of  laborious  experiment  upon  the  animal 
£rame,  which  raised  him  to  the  highest  rank  among  the  anato- 
mists of  his  time."*  The  great  discovery  made  by  Harvey  of 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  was  neglected  by  most  of  his  con- 
temporaries ;^^°  but  it  was  at  once  recognized  by  Descartes,  who 

tuyau  ferm^par  en  haut,  en  Tattribuant  an  poids  de  la  colonne  d*air  ^lev^e  juBqu^au 
deUL  des  nues.**  Barcku  Demoulin,  U  CarUnanitme^  toL  i.  p.  811.  And  MontucU 
(Hitt,  dea  Matkhnat,  vol.  ii.  p.  205)  sayB  of  Deacartes,  "nous  byoub  dea  preuvea  que 
ce  philosophe  reconnut  ayant  Torrieelli  la  pesanteur  de  Tair.^  Descartes  himself 
says,  that  he  suggested  the  subsequent  experiment  of  Pascal.  (EuvreM  de  DeacartMj 
vol.  z.  pp.  344,  851. 

^  Dr.  Whewell,  who  has  treated  Descartes  with  marked  injustice,  does  never- 
theless allow  that  he  is  **  the  genuine  author  of  the  explanation  of  the  rainbow.** 
Hist,  of  the  Indue.  Scienees,  vol.  ii.  pp.  880,  884.  See  also  BoyWe  Works,  vol.  ill 
p.  189 ;  Thotneon'a  Hiet.  of  the  Royal  Soeietyy  p.  864 ;  HaUtBaCe  lAt.  of  Europe,  vol. 
iii.  p.  205 ;  (Evwree  de  Deaeartea,  voL  i.  pp.  47,  48,  vol.  v.  pp.  265-284.  On  the 
theory  of  the  rainbow  as  known  in  the  present  century,  see  Kaemtg,  Course  of 
Meteorology,  pp.  440-445 ;  and  Fcfthea  on  Meteorology^  pp.  125-180,  in  Report  of 
British  Association  for  1840.  Compare  Leslie^s  Natural  JPhilosophg,  p.  581 ;  Pouillet, 
EUmens  de  Physique^  vol.  11.  p.  788. 

***  The  Hebrew  notion  of  the  rainbow  is  well  known ;  and  for  the  ideas  of  other 
nations  on  this  subject,  see  Prichard's  Physical  History  of  Mankind,  voL  v.  pp.  154, 
176 ;  Karnes's  Sketches  of  the  History  of  Man,  vol.  iv.  p.  252,  Edmb.  1788 ;  and 
Burdach's  Phytiologie,  vol.  v.  pp.  546,  547,  Paris,  1889. 

^  Thomas  calls  him  "  le  plus  mnd  ffjtomdtre  de  son  si^le.**  (Euvres  de  DeS' 
cartes,  vol.  i.  p.  89.  Sir  W.  HamSton  Cbiseussions  on  Philosophy,  p.  271)  says, 
**  the  greatest  mathematician  of  the  age ;"  and  Montucla  can  find  no  one  but  Plato 
to  compare  with  him :  "  On  ne  sauroit  donner  une  id^e  plus  juste  de  ee  qu*a  6t6 
r^poque  de  Descartes  dans  la  g6om6trie  modeme,  qn'en  la  comparant  &  celle  de 

Platon  dans  la  g^om^trie  ancienne De  mdme  enfin  que  Platon  pr^para  par  sa 

d^couverte  celles  des  Archimftde,  des  ApoUonius,  &c.,  on  peut  dire  que  Descartes  a 
jett6  les  fondemens  de  ceUes  qui  illustrent  ai:gourd'hui  les  Kewton,  les  Leibnitz,  Ac.** 
Montucla,  Hist,  des  Mathemat,  vol.  ii.  p.  112. 

^  "  Descartes  joint  encore  &  ses  autres  titres,  celui  d*avoir  M  un  des  cr6ateiir8 
de  notre  langue.**  Biog,  Uhiv,  voL  zi.  p.  154.  Sir  James  Mackintosh  (Dissert,  on 
Ethical  PhUos,  p.  186)  has  also  noticed  the  influence  of  Descartes  in  forming  the 
style  of  French  writers ;  and  I  think  that  M.  Cousin  has  somewhere  made  a  similar 
remark. 

^  Thomas  says,  **  Descartes  eut  anssi  la  gloire  d'etre  un  des  premiers  anatomistes 
de  son  si^e."  (Euvres  de  Descartes,  vol.  i.  p.  55 ;  see  also  p.  101.  In  1689,  Des- 
cartes writes  to  Mersenne  ((Euvres,  vol.  viii.  p.  100)  that  he  had  been  engaged 
**  depuis  onze  ans**  in  studying  comparative  anatomy  by  dissection.  Compare  p. 
174,  and  vol.  i.  pp.  175-184. 

^  Dr.  Whewett  (HiMt,  of  the  IndueUve  Sciences,  vol.  ill.  p.  440)  says,  "It  was 
for  the  most  part  readily  accepted  by  his  countrymen ;  but  that  aSroad  it  had  to 
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made  it  the  basiB  of  the  physiological  part  of  hiB  work  on  Man**" 
He  Ukewise  adopted  the  discoveiy  of  the  lacteals  by  Aflelli,'" 
which,  like  every  great  troth  yet  laid  before  the  world,  was,  at 
its  first  appearance,  not  only  disbelieved,  but  covered  with  rid- 
icula**' 

These  things  might  have  been  sufficient  to  rescue  even  the 
physical  labours  of  Descartes  firom  the  attacks  constantly  made 
on  them  by  men  who  either  have  not  studied  his  works,  or  else, 
having  studied  them,  are  unable  to  understand  their  merit.  But 
the  glory  of  Descartes,  and  the  influence  he  exercised  over  his 
f^,  do  not  depend  even  on  such  claims  as  these.  Putting  them 
aside,  he  is  the  author  of  what  is  emphatically  called  Modem 
Philosophy.^^^  He  is  the  originator  of  that  great  eystem  and 
method  of  metaphysics,  which,  notwithstanding  its  ertois,  has 
the  undoubted  merit  of  having  given  a  wonderful  impulse  to  the 
European  mind,  and  communicated  to  it  an  activity  which  has 
been  been  made  available  for  other  purposes  of  a  different  charac- 
ter. Besides  this,  and  superior  to  it,  there  is  another  obligation 
which  we  are  under  to  the  memory  of  Descartes.    He  deserves 

encooDter  considerable  opposition.**  For  this  no  aathoritj  is  quoted ;  and  yet  one 
would  be  glad  to  know  who  told  Dr.  Whewell  that  the  cUscoyerj  was  readilj  ac> 
oepted.  So  &r  from  meeting  in  England  with  ready  acceptance,  it  was  during  many 
years  almost  universally  denied.  Aubrey  was  assured  by  Harvey  that  in  conse- 
quence of  his  book  on  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood  he  lost  much  of  his  practice,  was 
believed  to  be  crackbrained,  and  was  opposed  by  "dl  the  physicians.*'  Aubrey^i 
Letter$  and  Livet,  voL  iL  p.  383.  Dr.  Willis  {Life  of  Harv€jf^  p.  zli.  in  Harvet^t 
Workij  edit.  Sydenham  Society,  1847)  says,  **  Harvev  s  views  were  at  first  rejected 
almost  universally.**  Br.  EUiotson  (Htanan  Phytiology^  p.  194}  says,  "His  mune- 
diate  reward  was  general  ridicule  and  abuse,  and  a  great  dUninution  of  \iSa  practice.** 
Broussais  (Exanun  de9  Doctrine*  MedieaU^  vol.  i.  p.  viij  says,  **  Harvey  passa  pour 
fou  quand  il  annon9a  la  d^couverte  de  la  drculation.** .  Finally,  Sir  WiUiam  Temple, 
who  belongs  to  the  gieneration  subsequent  to  Harvey,  and  who,  indeed,  was  not 
bom  until  some  years  after  the  discovery  was  made,  mentions  it  in  his  woriu  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  show  that  .even  then  it  was  not  universally  received  by  educa- 
ted men.  See  two  curious  passages,  which  have  escaped  the  notice  of  the  historians 
of  physiolpgy,  in  Workt  of  Sir  W.  TemjUey  vol  iii.  pp.  298,  469,  8vo,  1814. 

Ill  ti  Xaken  by  Descartes  as  the  basis  of  his  physiology,  in  his  work  on  Man.** 
Wh€weir»  Hut.  of  the  Indue.  ScienceSy  voL  iii.  p.  441.  "  R6n6  Descartes  se  d6clara 
un  des  premiers  en  fetveur  de  la  doctrine  de  la  circulation.**  JUnouard,  SUt.  de  la 
Midecine,  voL  iL  p.  168.  See  also  Bordas  Demouliny  U  CartManUmey  voL  ii.  p.  824 ; 
and  (Euvree  de  Dtscartee,  vol.  i.  pp.  68,  179,  voL  iv.  pp.  42,  449,  voL  ix.  pp.  169, 
832.     Compare  Williis  Life  of  Harveyy  p.  xlv.  in  Jffarvey's  Worke. 

*^  **Les  veines  blanches,  dites  lactdes,  qu'AscUius  a  d6couvertes  depuis  pea 
dans  le  m^sent^re.**  J)e  la  Formation  At  FoetWy  sec  49,  in  (Evvree  de  Deeeartety 
vol.  iv.  p.  483. 

'"  Even  Harvey  denied  it  to  the  last.  Snrengely  Biet.  de  la  Med.  voL  iv.  pp. 
203.  204.    Compare  Harvest  Worke^  edit.  Sydenham  Soc.  pp.  605,  614. 

*"  M.  Couain  (Hiet.  de  la  PhUoe.  U.  s^rie,  vol.  L  p.  39)  says  of  Descartes,  "  son 
premier,  ouvrage  dcrit  en  fran^als  est  de  1637.  C'est  done  de  1637  que  date  la  pM- 
losophie  moderne.**  See  the  same  work,  I.  s^rie,  vol.  iiL  p.  77  ;  and  compare  Stev^ 
arCe  PhUoe.  of  the  Mind^  vol.  L  pp.  14,  529,  with  Moge  de  Parent,  in  (Bwrree  d$ 
Pontenelle,  Paris,  1766,  voL  v.  p.  444,  and  voL  vi.  pi  818:  "  Cart6fiien,  ou,  n  Ton 
veut,  philosophe  moderne.** 
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the  gmtitiide  of  posterity^  not  so  much  on  account  of  what  hd 
bnilt  up,  as  on  account  of  what  he  pulled  down.  His  life  was 
one  great  and  successful  warfare  against  the  prejudices  and  tra- 
ditions of  men.  He  vras  great  as  a  creator,  but  he  was  £» 
greater  as  a  destroyer.  In  this  respect  he  was  the  true  successor 
of  Luther,  to  whose  labours  his  own  were  the  fitting  supplement. 
He  completed  what  the  great  German  reformer  had  left  un- 
done."" He  bore  to  the  old  systems  of  philosophy  precisely  the 
same  relation  that  Luther  bore  to  the  old  systems  of  religion. 
He  was  the  great  reformer  and  liberator  of  the  European  intel- 
lect. To  prefer,  therefore,  even  the  most  successftil  discoverers 
of  physical  laws,  to  this  great  innovator  and  disturber  of  tradi- 
tion, is  just  as  if  we  should  prefer  knowledge  to  freedom,  and 
believe  that  science  is  better  than  liberty.  We  must,  indeed, 
always  be  grateM  to  those  eminent  thinkers,  to  whose  labours 
we  are  indebted  for  that  vast  body  of  physical  truths  which  we 
now  possess.  But,  let  us  reserve  the  fiill  measure  of  our  hom- 
age for  those  far  greater  men,  who  have  not  hesitated  to  attack 
and  destroy  the  most  inveterate  prejudices ;  men  who,  by  re- 
moving the  pressure  of  tradition,  have  purified  the  veiy  source 
and  fountain  of  our  knowledge,  and  secured  its  Aiture  progress, 
by  casting  off  obstacles  in  presence  of  which  progress  was  im- 
"le.»" 

It  will  not  be  expected,  perhaps  it  will  hardly  be  desired, 
that  I  should  enter  into  a  complete  detail  of  the  philosophy  of 
Descartes;  a  philosophy  which,  in  England  at  least,  is  rarely 
studied,  and,  therefore,  is  often  attacked.  But  it  will  be  necessa- 
ry to  give  such  an  account  of  it  as  will  show  its  analogy  with 
the  anti-theological  policy  of  Bichelieu,  and  will  thus  enable  us 
to  see  the  full  extent  of  that  vast  movement  which  took  place 
in  France  before  the  accession  of  Louis  XIY.  By  this  means, 
we  shall  be  able  to  understand  how  the  daring  innovations  of  the 
great  minister  were  so  successful,  since  they  were  accompanied 
and  reinforced  by  corresponding  innovations  in  the  national  in- 
tellect; thus  affording  an  additional  instance  of  the  way  in  which 

'"  *^  Bescartea  avait  6tabU  dans  le  domaine  de  la  peoB^e  rind^pendaiice  absolue 
de  la  raison ;  il  avait  d^dar^  &  la  scolastique  et  &  la  th^ologie  que  Tesprit  de  I'homme 
ne  pourait  plus  relever  que  de  T^vidence  qu*il  aurait  obtenue  par  lui-m4me.  Ce 
que  Luther  avait  commence  dans  la  religion,  le  g6nie  Aran^als  si  actif  et  ri  prompt 
llmportait  dans  la  pbilosophie,  et  Ton  pent  dire  d  la  double  gloire  de  T^llemagne 
et  de  la  France  que  Descartes  est  le  fils  atn6  de  Luther."  Lerminiery  Philos.  du 
Droity  vol.  ii.  p.  141.  See  also,  on  the  philosophy  of  Descartes  as  a  product  of  the 
Reformation,  War^t  Ideal  of  a  ChritUan  Churchy  p.  498. 

'*'  For,  as  Turgot  jBjiely  says,  "  ce  n*est  pas  Terreur  qui  s'oppose  aux  progr^s  de 
la  T6rit6.  Ce  sont  la  mollesse,  Tentfitement,  Tesprit  de  routine,  tout  ce  qui  porte  & 
rinaction.**    FeruSes,  in  (Euvres  de  Turgot^  vol.  ii.  p.  848. 
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the  political  Iiistoiy  of  eveiy  country  is  to  be  explained  by  the 
history  of  its  intellectual  progress. 

In  1637,  when  BicheUeu  was  at  the  height  of  his  power;, 
Descartes  published  that  great  work  which  he  had  long  been 
meditating,  and  which  was  the  first  open  announcement  of  the 
new  tendencies  of  the  French  mind.  To  this  work  he  gave  the 
name  of  a  ^^  Method ;"  and,  assuredly,  the  method  is  the  most 
alien  to  what  is  commonly  called  theol(^  that  can  possibly  be 
conceived.  Indeed,  so  far  from  being  theological,  it  is  essentially 
and  exclusively  psychological  The  theological  method  rests  on 
ancient  records,  on  tradition,  on  the  voice  of  antiquity.  The 
method  of  Descartes  rests  solely  on  the  consciousness  each  man 
has  of  the  operations  of  his  own  mind.  And,  lest  any  one  should 
mistake  the  meaning  of  this,  he,  in  subsequent  works,  developed 
it  at  great  length,  and  with  unrivalled  clearness.  For  his  main 
object  was  to  popularize  the  views  which  he  put  forward.  There- 
fore, says  Descartes,  ^'I  write  in  French  rather  than  in  Latin, 
because  I  trust  that  they  who  only  employ  their  simple  and 
native  reason  wiU  estimate  my  opinions  more  fairly  than  they 
who  only  believe  in  ancient  books/'**'  So  strongly  does  he  in- 
sist upon  this,  that  almost  at  the  beginning  of  his  first  work,  he 
cautions  his  readers  against  the  common  error  of  looking  to  an- 
tiquity for  knowledge;  and  he  reminds  them  that  '^  when  men 
are  too  curious  to  know  the  practices  of  past  ages,  they  generally 
remain  very  ignorant  of  their  own/'**® 

Indeed,  so  far  from  following  the  old  plan  of  searching  for 
truth  in  the  records  of  the  past,  the  great  essential  of  this  new 
philosophy  is  to  wean  ourselves  from  all  such  associations,  and, 
beginning  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  by  the  work  of  destruc- 
tion, first  pull  down,  in  order  that  afterwards  we  may  build  up.«*» 
When  I,  says  Descartes,  set  forth  in  the  pursuit  of  truth,  I 
found  that  the  best  way  was  to  reject  every  tlung  I  had  hitherto 
received,  and  pluck  out  all  my  old  opinions,  in  order  that  I 
might  lay  the  foundation  of  them  afi«sh :  believing  that,  by  this 
means,  I  should  more  easily  accomplish  the  great  scheme  of  life, 
than  by  building  on  an  old  basis,  and  supporting  myself  by  prin- 
ciples which  I  iMid  learned  in  my  youth,  without  examining  if 

«"  "Et  81  j'^cria  en  fran^ais,  qui  est  la  langae  de  mon  pays,  plutdt  qu*en  latin, 
qui  est  celle  de  mes  prdcepteura,  c'est  A  cause  que  j'esp^re  que  ceux  qui  ne  «e  sei^ 
Tent  que  de  leur  raiaon  naturelle  toute  pure,  jugeront  mieux  de  mes  opinions  que 
ceux  qui  ne  croient  qu^aux  liyres  anciens.*^  IHsccurM  de  la  Methode,  in  (Euvrts  de 
Detccartu,  vol.  i.  pp.  210,  211. 

•"  Ibid,  ToL  i.  p.  127.  o  _,   u  e 

*w  "  Er  fing  also  Tom  Zweifel  an,  und  ging  durch  denselben  zur  Gewissheit 
fiber."  Ttnnemann,  Gesch,  der  FhiloB,  voL  x.  p.  218.  Compare  Second  DUcawn  est 
Sorhonne^  in  (Euvrti  de  Twrgot^  vol.  ii.  p.  89. 
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they  were  reaUy  trae."»  "  I,  therefore,  will  occupy  myself  freely 
and  earnestly  in  effecting  a  general  destruction  of  all  my  old 
opinions/'^"*  For,  if  we  would  know  all  the  truths  that  can  be 
Imown,  we  must,  in  the  first  place,  free  ourselves  from  our  preju- 
dices, and  make  a  point  of  rejecting  those  things  which  we  have 
received,  until  we  have  subjected  them  to  a  new  examination.*'* 
We,  therefore,  must  derive  our  opinions,  not  from  tradition,  but 
from  ourselves.  We  must  not  pass  judgment  upon  any  subject 
which  we  do  not  clearly  and  distinctly  understand ;  for,  even  if 
such  a  judgment  is  correct,  it  can  only  be  so  by  accident,  not 
having  solid  ground  on  which  to  support  itself"'  But,  so  far 
are  we  from  this  state  of  indifference,  that  our  memory  is  full  of 
prejudices  :*>*  we  pay  attention  to  words  rather  than  to  things ;«« 
and,  being  thus  slaves  to  form,  there  are  too  many  of  us  who 
"  believe  themselves  religious,  when,  in  fiwt,  they  are  bigoted 
and  superstitious ;  who  think  themselves  perfect  because  they 
go  much  to  church,  because  they  often  repeat  prayers,  because 
they  wear  short  hair,  because  they  fast,  because  they  give  alms. 
These  are  the  men  who  imagine  tibemselves  such  friends  of  God, 
that  nothing  they  do  displeases  Him ;  men  who,  under  pretence 
of  zeal,  gratify  their  passions  by  committing  the  greatest  crimes, 
such  as  betraying  towns,  killing  princes,  exterminating  na- 
tions :  and  all  tUs  they  do  to  those  who  will  not  change  their 
opinions.'""* 

These  were  the  words  of  wisdom  which  this  great  teacher 
addressed  to  his  countrymen  only  a  few  years  after  they  had 
brought  to  a  close  the  last  religious  war  that  has  ever  been 
waged  in  France.  The  similarity  of  these  views  to  those  which, 
about  the  same  time,  were  put  forth  by  Chillingworth,  must 

"•  Disc,  de  la  Methode,  in  CEWrw  de  DescarteSy  vol.  i.  p.  186. 

*■>  "  Je  m'appliquerai  sdrieusement  et  avec  liberty  &  d^tnure  g^n^ralement  toutes 
mes  ancieimes  opinions."    MidUaiiorUy  in  OSmres  de  J)e»earte8j  toI.  i.  p.  236. 

*"  Princi2)es  de  la  PhUoeophiey  part  i.  sec.  75,  in  (Euvree  de  DeeearteSf  vol.  iiL 
pp.  117,  118;  and  compare  vol  ii.  p.  417,  where  he  gives  a  strildng  illustration  of 
this  view. 

"*    MedUoHoMy  in  (Emree  de  DetearteSy  vol  i.  pp.  808,  804. 

^  "Nous  avons  rempU  notre  memoire  de  beaucoup  de  pr^jug^s.**  Prineipee  de 
la  Philos,  part  i.  sec.  47,  in  (EuvreSy  vol  iii.  p.  91. 

«»  (Euvree,  voL  iu.  p.  117. 

^  "  Ge  qu^on  pent  particuliSrement  remarquer  en  ceux  qui,  croyant  dtre  divots, 
sent  seulement  bigots  et  superstitieuz,  c^est  &  dire  qui,  sous  ombre  quails  vont  sou- 
vent  &  I^^glise,  quails  r^citent  force  pri^res,  quails  portent  les  cheveux  courts,  quails 
jeiinent,  qulls  donnent  Taumone,  pensent  6tre  enticement  parfaits,  et  s'ima^ent 
quails  sont  si  grands  amis  de  Dieu,  qu'ils  ne  sauroient  rien  faire  qui  lui  d^plaiee,  et 
que  tout  ce  que  leur  dicte  leur  passion  est  un  bon  zde,  bien  qu'elle  leur  dicte  quel- 


L  qu*ils  ne  suivent  pas  leurs  opinio 
Deecariety  vol.  iv.  pp.  194,  195, 
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strike  every  reader,  but  ought  not  to  excite  surprise ;  £ot  they 
were  but  the  natural  products  of  a  state  of  society  in  which  the 
right  of  private  judgment^  and  the  independence  of  the  human 
reason,  were  first  solidly  established.  If  we  examine  this  matter 
a  little  closer,  we  shall  find  stiU  further  proof  of  the  analogy  be- 
tween France  and  England.  So  identical  are  the  steps  of  the 
progress,  that  the  relation  which  Montaigne  bears  to  Descartes 
is  just  the  same  as  that  which  Hooker  l^ars  to  Chillingworth ; 
the  same  in  reference  to  the  difference  of  time,  and  also  in  refer- 
ence to  the  difference  of  opinions.  The  mind  of  Hooker  was 
essentially  sceptical ;  but  his  genius  was  so  restrained  by  the 
prejudices  of  his  age,  that,  unable  to  discern  the  supreme 
authority  of  private  judgment,  he  hampered  it  by  appeals  to 
councils  and  to  the  general  voice  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity:  im- 
pediments which  Chillingworth,  thirty  years  later,  effectually 
removed.  In  precisely  the  same  way,  Montaigne,  like  Hooker, 
was  sceptical ;  but,  like  him,  he  Uved  at  a  period  when  the 
spirit  of  doubt  was  yet  young,  and  when  the  mind  still  trembled 
before  the  authority  of  the  church.  It  is,  therefore,  no  wonder 
that  even  Montaigne,  who  did  so  much  for  his  age,  should  have 
hesitated  respecting  the  capacity  of  men  to  work  out  for  them- 
selves great  truths ;  and  that,  pausing  in  the  course  that  lay  be- 
fore him,  his  scepticism  should  often  have  assumed  the  faun  of 
a  distrust  of  the  human  faculties.^^^  Such  shortcomings,  and 
such  imperfections,  are  merely  an  evidence  of  the  slow  growth  of 
society,  and  of  the  impossibiUty  for  even  the  greatest  thinkers 
to  outstrip  their  contemporaries  beyond  a  certain  point.  But, 
with  the  advance  of  knowledge,  this  deficiency  was  at  length 
supplied;  and,  as  the  generation  after  Hooker  brought  forth 
Cnillingworth,  just  so  did  the  generation  after-  Montaigne  bring 
forth  Descartes.  Both  ChiUingworth  and  Descartes  were 
eminently  sceptical;  but  their  scepticism  was  directed,  not 
against  the  human  intellect,  but  against  those  appeals  to 
authority  and  tradition,  without  which  it  had  hitherto  been  sup- 
posed that  the  intellect  could  not  safely  proceed.  That  this  was 
the  case  with  Chillingworth,  we  have  already  seen.  That  it  was 
likewise  the  case  with  Descartes,  is,  if  possible,  still  more  appa- 
rent ;  for  that  profound  thinker  believed,  not  only  that  the  mind, 
by  its  own  efforts,  could  root  out  its  most  ancient  opinions,  but 
that  it  could,  without  fi:esh  aid,  build  up  a  new  and  solid  sys- 
tem in  place  of  the  one  which  it  had  thrown  down."*** 

^  As  U  particularly  evident  in  his  long  chapter,  headed  "  Apologie  de  Rumond 
Sebond."  IluaU  de  Montaigne^  livre  ii.  chap.  xiL  Paris,  1843,  pp.  270-882;  and 
see  Tennemann^  Oeach.  der  J^At/ot,  vol.  ix.  p.  450. 

""  He  Tery  clearly  separates  himself  from  men  like  Montaigne;  ^'Xon  que 
jimitasse  pour  cela  les  sceptiques,  qui  ne  doutent  que  pour  douter,  et  affeetent 
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It  is  this  extraordinary  confidence  in  the  power  of  the  ha* 
man  intellect,  which  eminently  characterizes  Descartes,  and  has 
given  to  his  philosophy  that  peculiar  sublimity  which  distin- 
guishes it  from  all  other  systems.  So  far  from  thinking  that  a 
knowledge  of  the  external  world  is  essential  to  the  discovery  of 
truth,  he  laid  it  down  as  a  fundamental  principle,  that  we  must 
begin  by  ignoring  such  knowledge  ;«*»  that  the  first  step  is  to 
separate  ourselves  £rom  the  delusions  of  nature,  and  reject  the 
evidence  presented  to  our  senses.'^**  For,  says  Descartes,  nothing 
is  certain  but  thought ;  nor  are  there  any  truths  except  those 
which  necessarily  follow  from  the  operation  of  our  own  conscious- 
ness. We  have  no  knowledge  of  our  soul  except  as  a  thinking 
substance  ;^^^  and  it  were  easier  for  us  to  believe  that  the  soid 
should  cease  to  exist,  than  that  it  should  cease  to  think.^^*  And, 
as  to  man  himself,  what  is  he  but  the  incarnation  of  thought  ? 
For  that  which  constitutes  the  man,  is  not  his  bones,  nor  his 
flesh,  nor  his  blood.  These  are  the  accidents,  the  incumbrances, 
the  impediments  .of  his  nature.  But  the  man  himself  is  the 
thought.  The  invisible  me,  the  ultimate  &ct  of  existence,  the 
mystery  of  hfe,  is  this :  "  I  am  a  thing  that  thinks."  This, 
therefore,  is  the  beginning  and  the  basis  of  our  knowledge. 

d^^tre  toi^ours  irr^luB ;  car,  au  contraire,  tout  mon  dessem  ne  tendoit  qn'tl  m^asto* 
rer,  et  i  rejeter  la  terre  mouvante  et  le  sable  pour  trouver  le  roc  ou  Targile."  JW»» 
couride  la  Mkhode^  in  (Euvre$  de  Degettrtes,  vol.  i.  pp.  168,  154. 

^  According  to  the  view,  of  Descartes,  it  was  to  be  ignored,  not  denied.  There 
is  no  instance  to  be  found  in  his  works  of  a  denial  of  the  existence  of  the  external 
world ;  nor  docs  the  passage  quoted  from  him  by  Mr.  Jobert  {New  8ystem  of  Philo9. 
ToL  ii.  pp.  161,  162,  Lond.  1849)  at  all  justify  the  interpretation  of  that  ingeniouB 
writer,  who  confuses  certainty  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word  with  certainty  in 
the  Cartesian  sense.  A  similar  error  is  made  by  those  who  suppose  that  his  **  Je 
pense,  done  je  suis  **  is  an  enthymeme ;  and  having  taken  this  for  granted,  they  turn 
on  the  great  philosopher,  and  accuse  him  of  begging  the  question  I  Such  critics 
overlook  the  difference  between  a  logical  process  and  a  psychological  one ;  and 
therefore  they  do  not  see  that  this  famous  sentence  was  the  description  of  a  mental 
fact,  and  not  the  statement  of  a  mutilated  syllogism.  The  student  of  the  philoso- 
phy of  Descartes  must  always  distinguish  between  these  two  processes,  and  remem- 
ber that  each  process  has  an  order  of  proof  peculiar  to  itself;  or  at  all  events  he 
must  remember  that  such  was  the  opinion  of  Descartes.  Compare,  on  the  Cartcdan 
enthymeme,  Cvunn^  Hist,  de  la  Fhilos.  I.  B(§rie,  voL  iv.  pp.  512,  518,  with  a  note  in 
Kritik  der  reinen  Vemunft,  KawCe  Werke^  vol.  ii.  pp.  828,  824. 

**"  Meditations^  in  (EuvreM  de  DewarteSy  vol.  i.  pp.  220,  226 ;  and  agtun  in  the 
Objeetions  et  JUponseSy  (EuvreSy  vol.  ii.  pp.  246,  246. 

**'  *^Au  lieu  que,  lorsque  nous  tftchons  &  connottre  plus  distinctement  notre 
nature,  nous  pouvons  voir  que  notre  &me,  en  tant  qu'elle  est  une  substance  distincte 
du  corps,  ne  nous  est  connue  que  par  cela  seul  qu^elle  pense.**  (Euvres  de  Deseartet, 
vol.  iv.  p.  482.     Compare  voL  iii.  p.  96,  Principee  de  la  FhUosophie,  part  i.  sec.  58. 

•"  "En  sorte  qu*il-me  seroit  bien  plus  als^  de  croire  que  Y&me  cesseroit  d'etre 
quand  on  dit  qu^eUe  cesse  de  penser,  quo  non  pas  de  concevoir  qu^elle  soit  sans 
pens^e."  (Euvres  de  Deeeartee^  vol.  viii.  p.  574.  That  "the  soul  always  thinks," 
is  a  conclusion  also  arrived  at  by  Berkeley  by  a  different  process.  See  his  subtle 
argument,  Prineiples  of  Human  JBCnowledge,  part  i.  sec.  98,  in  Berkele^a  ^  Works^ 
vol.  I.  p.  123 ;  and  for  a  curious  application  of  this  to  the  theory  of  dreaming,  see 
Burdaeky  Phytiologie  comme  Science  d'Observaiiont  vol,  v.  pp.  206,  280. 
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The  thought  of  each  man  is  the  last  element  to  which  analysis 
can  carry  us ;  it  is  the  supreme  judge  of  every  doubt ;  it  is  the 
starting-point  for  all  wisdom.**' 

Taking  our  stand  on  this  ground,  we  rise,  says  Descartes,  to 
the  perception  of  the  existence  of  the  Deity.  For,  our  belief 
in  his  existence  is  an  irrefragable  proof  that  he  exists.  Other- 
wise whence  does  the  belief  arise  ?  Since  notlung  can  come  out 
of  nothing,  and  since  no  effect  can  be  without  a  cause,  it  follows 
that  the  idea  we  have  of  God  must  have  an  origin ;  and  this 
origin,  whatever  name  we  give  it,  is  no  other  than  God.'**  Thus, 
the  ultimate  proof  of  His  existence  is  our  idea  of  it.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  saying  that  we  know  ourselves  because  we  believe 
in  God,  we  should  rather  say  that  we  believe  in  God  because  we 
know  ourselves.'^  This  is  the  order  and  precedence  of  things. 
The  thought  of  each  man  is  sufficient  to  prove  His  existence, 
and  it  is  the  only  proof  we  can  ever  possess.  Such,  therefore,  is 
the  dignity  and  supremacy  of  the  human  intellect,  that  even 
this,  the  highest  of  all  matters,  flows  from  it,  as  from  its  sole 
source.""  Hence,  our  religion  should  not  be  acquired  by  the 
teaching  of  others,  but  should  be  worked  out  by  ourselves ;  it  is 
not  to  be  borrowed  from  antiquity,  but  it  is  to  be  discovered  by 
each  man's  mind ;  it  is  not  traditional,  but  personal.  It  is  be- 
cause this  great  truth  has  been  neglected,  that  impiety  has 
arisen.  If  each  man  were  to  content  himself  with  that  idea  of 
God  which  is  suggested  by  his  own  mind,  he  would  attain  to  a 
true  knowledge  of  the  Divine  Nature.  But  when,  instead  of 
confining  himself  to  this,  he  mixes  up  with  it  the  notions  of 
others.  Us  ideas  become  perplexed ;  they  contradict  themselves ; 
and,  the  composition  being  thus  confused,  he  ojften  ends  by 
denying  the  existence,  not,  indeed,  of  God,  but  of  such  a  God 
as  that  in  whom  he  has  been  taught  to  believe.*" 

*"  (Euvres  de  Descartes^  vol.  i.  pp.  261,  252,  279,  298,  toI.  ii.  pp.  252,  283. 

"*  Ibid,  ToL  i.  p.  419 ;  and  at  p.  420 :  "  Or  de  tout  cela  on  conclut  trte  mani- 
festement  que  Dieu  exiate."  See  also  pp.  159-162,  280,  290,  291.  But  the  aimplest 
statement  is  in  a  letter  to  Mersenne  (vol.  viii.  p.  529) :  **  aTai  tir6  la  preuve  do 
Texiatence  de  Dieu  de  Fid^e  que  je  trouve  en  moi  d^un  etre  souverainement  parfait.*^ 

"*  "  Ainsi,  quoique,  de  ce  que  je  suis,  je  conclue  ayec  certitude  que  Dieu  eat, 
Je  ne  puis  r6ciproquement  affirmer,  de  ce  que  Dieu  est,  que  J*ezistA.'*  JlhUa  pomr 
la  Direction  de  VEtprit,  in  (Euvret,  voL  xi.  p.  274.  See  also  Frineip€9  de  la  PtUo^ 
ophie,  part  i.  sec.  7,  toI.  iii.  p.  66. 

*^  On  this  famous  argument,  which  it  is  said  was  also  broached  by  Anselm,  see 
Kinff's  Life  of  Locke,  vol.  ii.  p.  188 ;  the  Benedictine  Hist.  Lit,  de  la  Franee,  voL 
ix.  pp.  417,  418 ;  MoetuvnCe  Ecclee,  Hist,  vol  i.  p.  239 ;  and  Cvdworth'e  IniOleet. 
Syet.  Tol.  iii.  p.  383. 

*"  **  £t  certes  jamais  les  hommes  ne  pourroient  s^^loigner  de  la  vraie  connoissance 
de  cette  nature  divine,  B*ils  rouloient  seulement  porter  leur  attention  sur  Tid^  quite 
ont  de  Tdtre  souverainement  parfait.  Kais  ceux  qui  m41ent  quelques  autres  idSes 
avec  celle-U  composent  par  ce  mojen  un  dieu  chim4rique,  en  la  nature  duquel  fl  j  a 
des  choses  qui  se  contrarient ;  et,  apr^  Tavoir  ainsi  compost,  ce  n^est  paa  merveille 
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Tlie  mischief  which  these  principles  must  have  done  to  the 
old  theology  is  very  obvious.**'  Not  only  were  they  &tal^  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  leceived  them,  to  many  of  the  common  dog' 
mas — such,  for  instance,  as  that  of  transnbstantiation,*'' — ^but 
they  were  likewise  directly  opposed  to  other  opinions,  equally 
indefensible,  and  &r  more  dangerous.  For  Descartes,  by  found- 
ing a  philosophy  which  rejected  all  authority  except  that  of  the 
human  reason,*^<^  was,  of  course,  led  to  abandon  the  study  of 
final  causes,*** — ^an  old  and  natural  superstition,  by  which,  as 
we  shall  hereafter  see,  the  German  philosophers  were  long  im- 
peded, and  which  still  hangs,  though  somewhat  loosely,  about 
the  minds  of  men.***  At  the  same  time,  by  superseding  the 
geometry  of  the  ancients,  he  aided  in  weakening  that  inordinate 
respect  with  which  antiquity  was  then  regarded.  In  another 
matter,  still  more  important,  he  displayed  the  same  spirit,  and 
met  with  the  same  success.  With  such  energy  did  he  attack 
the  influence,  or  rather  the  tyranny  of  Aristotle,  that  although 
the  opinions  of  that  philosopher  were  intimately  interwoven  with 

B^ils  nient  qVon  tel  dieu,  qui  leur  est  repr^sent^  par  une  fauase  ld6e,  existe.^*  (Euvn$ 
de  Deteartet,  toI.  i.  pp.  423,  424. 

^  This  18  delicately  but  clearly  indicated  in  an  able  letter  from  Amaud,  printed 
in  QSumru  de  De»earte9^  toI.  11.  pp.  1-86 :  see  in  particular  pp.  81,  84.  And  Dnclos 
bluntly  says :  *'  Si  depuis  la  revolution  que  Descartes  a  commence,  lea  th^ologiens  ae 
flont  Aoign^  des  philoaophes,  c*eet  que  ceuz-ci  ont  paru  ne  pas  respecter  infiniment 
lea  tb^iogiena.  Une  pMloaophie  qui  prenoit  pour  baae  le  doute  et  Texamen  dcToit 
lea  effaroucher."    JDudoa^  MhnoireM,  vol.  L  p.  109. 

'"  On  the  relation  of  the  Cartesian  philosophy  to  the  doctrine  of  transubstantia- 
tion,  compare  Palmer's  TVeatise  on  ths  Churai^  yoL  11.  pp.  169,  170,  with  HaUanCs 
lAt,  of  JSvrope,  vol.  ii.  p.  458 ;  and  the  remark  ascribed  to  Hobbea,  in  Atibni^i  Let' 
ter$  andlAveSy  vol.  ii.  p.  626.  But  Hobbea,  if  he  really  made  thia  obaervatton,  bad 
no  right  to  expect  Descartes  to  become  a  martyr. 

*****  Le  caractire  de  la  philoaophie  da  moyen  Age  est  la  soumission  k  une  autorit4 
autre  que  la  raison.  La  philosophie  moderne  ne  reconnait  que  le^autorit^  de  la  r^aon. 
C^est  le  cart^aanisme  qui  a  op6r6  cette  revolution  decisive.''  CouHn^  Hist,  de  la 
PhUos.  n.  B^rie,  vol  i.  pp.  258,  259. 

***  "  Nous  rejetterons  onti&rement  de  notre  philosophie  la  recherche  dea  cauaea 
finalea.**  Principee  de  la  Philos.  part  i.  aec.  28,  in  (Ewres  de  Descartes^  vol.  ilL  p. 
81.  See  also  part  ill.  aec.  8,  p.  182 ;  and  bia  reply  to  Gassendi,  in  (Euvres^  vol.  ii.  ^ 
280,  281.  Compare  Counn,  Hist,  de  la  Philosophie^  II.  s^rie,  voL  ii.  p.  71,  with 
Sprengd^  Hist,  de  la  Medecine,  vol.  v.  p.  208. 

*^  Dr.  Whewell,  for  instance,  says,  that  we  must  reject  final  causes  in  the  inor- 
ganic sciences,  but  must  recognize  them  in  the  organic  ones ;  which,  in  other  words, 
simply  means,  that  we  know  leas  of  the  organic  world  than  of  the  inorganic,  and  that 
because  we  know  less,  we  are  to  believe  more ;  for  here,  aa  every  where  elae,  the 
smaller  the  acience  the  greater  the  superatition.  HVhetoeirs  Philos,  of  the  Inductive 
ScieneeSy  8vo,  1847,  vol.  L  pp.  620,  627,  628  ;  and  hia  Hist,  of  the  Indue,  Sciences,  voL 
iiL  pp.  480, 481.  If  the  queation  were  to  be  decided  by  authority,  it  would  be  enough 
to  appeal  to  Bacon  and  Descartes,  the  two  greatest  writers  on  the  philoeophy  of 
method  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  to  Auguste  Comte,  who  is  admitted  by  the 
few  persons  who  have  mastered  his  Philosophie  Positive^  to  be  the  greatest  in  our 
own  time.  These  profound  and  comprehensive  thinkers  have  all  rejected  the  study 
of  final  cauaea,  which,  aa  they  have  clearly  seen,  is  a  theological  invasion  of  sclentifio 
rights.  On  the  injury  which  thia  atudy  has  wrought,  and  on  the  check  it  has  given 
to  the  advance  of  our  knowledge,  see  Hobin  et  VerdeUf  Chimie  Anat,  Paris,  1858, 
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ibo  Christian  theQlogy,*^'  his  anthorify  was  entiiely  overthrown 
by  Descartes ;  and  with  it  there  perished  those  scholastic  preju- 
dices, for  which  Aristotle,  indeed,  was  not  responsible,  bnt 
which,  nnder  the  shelter  of  his  mighty  name,  had,  during  sev- 
eral centuries,  perplexed  the  understandings  of  men,  and  re- 
tarded the  progress  of  their  knowledge.*^^ 

These  were  the  principal  services  rendered  to  civilization  by 
one  of  the  greatest  men  Europe  has  ever  produced.  The  analogy 
between  him  and  Bichelieu  is  very  striking,  and  is  as  complete 
as  their  relative  positions  would. allow.  The  same  disregard  of 
ancient  notions,  the  same  contempt  for  theological  interests^  the 
same  indifference  to  tradition,  the  same  determination  to  prefer 
the  present  to  the  past :  in  a  word,  the  same  essentially  modem 
spirit,  is  seen,  alike  in  the  writings  of  Descartes,  and  in  the  ac- 
tions of  Bichelieu.  What  the  first  was  to  philosophy,  that  was 
the  other  to  politics.  But,  while  acknowledging  the  merits  of 
these  eminent  men,  it  behoves  us  to  remember  that  their  success 
was  the  result,  not  only  of  their  own  abilities,  but  likewise  of  the 
general  temper  of  their  .time.  The  nature  of  their  labours  de- 
pended on  themselves  ;  t^ie  way  in  which  their  labours  were  re- 
ceived, depended  on  their  contemporaries.  Had  they  lived  in  a 
more  superstitious  age,  their  views  would  have  been  disregarded, 
or,  if  noticed,  would  have  been  execrated  as  impious  novelties. 
In  the  fifteenth,  or  early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  genius  of 
Descartes  and  of  Bichelieu  Would  have  lacked  the  materials 
necessary  to  their  work  ;  their  comprehensive  minds  would,  in 
that  state  of  society,  have  found  no  play ;  they  would  have 
awakened  no  sympathies ;  their  bread  would  have  been  cast 
upon  those  waters  which  return  it  not  again.  And  it  would 
have  been  well  for  them  if,  in  such  a  case,  indifference  were  the 

vol.  i.  pp.  489,  498,  494,  vol  il  p.  555  ;  Bmouard,  Hist.  d$  la  JUidecine,  yoL  i.  pp. 
282,  287 ;  Sprerufel,  Hitt.  de  la  Medecine,  vol  ii.  p.  220 ;  Oeoffray  8aiiU  HUairt,  HiwU 
des  Arumaltes  de  F Organisation,  toI.  iii.  pp.  486,  436 ;  Jlerder,  Idem  swr  Qtsek,  der 
Menachhsit,  voL  ilL  p.  270 ;  Zaurends  Lectures  on  Jfon,  p.  86 ;  and  JBurdach,  ThMtiS 
de  Physioloffiey  Tol.  L  p.  190. 

***  "  Aiu  das  innigste  rerbunden  mit  der  Theologie,  nicht  allein  in  den  katboli- 
schen,  sondern  selbst  auch  in  den  protestantischen  Landem.*^  Tennemann^  GeseK  der 
PhUos.  Yol  ix.  p.  516.  Deacartefl,  in  a  letter  to  Meraenne  {(Euores,  vol  vi.  p.  78), 
writes,  in  1629,  **  La  theologie,  laquelle  on  a  tellement  a88^jettie  li  Aristote,  qu'il  est 
impossible  d^expllquer  une  autre  philosophie  qu^il  ne  semble  d'abord  qu'elle  soil  cen- 
tre la  foi."    Compare  vol.  vii.  p.  844,  vol  viii.  p.  281,  497. 

•*«  Dr.  Brown  {Philosophy  of  the  Mind,  Edinb.  1838,  p.  172)  calls  Descartes  "  thai 
illustrious  rebel,  who,  in  overthrowing  the  authority  of  Aristotle,*^  &c  See  also  Dv- 
vemet,  Hist,  de  la  Sorbonne,  vol.  il  p.  192 ;  Cfuvier,  Hist,  des  Sciences,  part  iL  p.  532 ; 
and  Locke's  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  48.  This,  I  need  hardly  say,  refers  to  the  habit  of 
appealing  to  Aristotle  as  if  he  were  infallible,  and  is  very  different  from  that  respect 
which  is  naturally  felt  for  a  man  who  was  probably  the  greatest  of  all  the  ancient 
thinkers.  The  difference  between  the  Aristotelian  and  Cartesian  systems  is  toached 
on  rather  hastily  in  Cudworth's  Intellect,  Syst,  voL  i.  pp.  170,  171. 
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only  penalty  with  which  they  would  be  visitecL  It  would  haye 
been  well  if  they  had  not  paid  the  forfeit  incturred  by  many  of 
those  illustrionB  thinkers  who  hare  vainly  attempted  to  stem  the 
torrent  of  human  credulity.  It  would  have  been  well  if  the 
church  had  not  risen  in  her  wrath^ — ^if  Bichelieu  had  not  been 
executed  as  a  traitor^  and  Descartes  bumed  as  a  heretic. 

Indeed,  the  mere  fact  that  two  such  men,  occupying  so  con- 
spicuous a  place  before  the  public  eye,  and  enforcing  views  so 
obnoxious  to  the  interests  of  superstition,  should  have  lived  with- 
out serious  danger,  and  then  have  died  peaceably  in  their  bed, 
— the  mere  &ct  that  this  should  have  happened,  is  a  decisive 
proof  of  the  progress  which,  during  fifty  years,  had  been  made 
by  the  French  nation.  With  such  rapidity  were  the  prejudices 
of  that  great  people  dying  away,  that  opinions  utterly  subver- 
sive of  theological  traditions,  and  &tal  to  the  whole  scheme  of 
ecclesiastical  power,  were  with  impunity  advocated  by  Descartes, 
and  put  in  practice  by  Bichelieu.  It  was  now  cleaily  seen,  that 
the  two  foremost  men  of  their  time  could,  with  little  or  no  risk, 
openly  propagate  ideas  which,  half  a  century  before,  it  would 
have  been  accounted  dangerous  even  for  the  most  obscure  man 
to  whisper  in  the  privacy  of  his  own  chamber. 

Nor  aie  the  causes  of  this  impunity  difficult  to  understand. 
They  are  to  be  found  in  the  diffusion  of  that  sceptical  spirit,  by 
which,  in  France  as  well  as  in  England,  toleration  was  preced- 
ed. For,  without  entering  into  details  which  would  be  too  long 
for  the  liniits  of  this  Introduction,  it  is  enough  to  say,  that 
French  literature  generally  was,  at  this  period,  distinguished  by 
a  freedom  and  a  boldness  of  inquiry,  of  which,  England  alone  ex- 
cepted, no  example  had  then  been  seen  in  Europe.  The  gene- 
ration which  had  listened  to  the  teachings  of  Montaigne  and  of 
Charron,  was  now  succeeded  by  another  generation,  the  dis- 
ciples, indeed,  of  those  eminent  men,  but  disciples  who  far  out- 
stripped their  masters.  The  result  was,  that,  during  the  thirty 
or  forty  years  which  preceded  the  power  of  Louis  XI  V.,«<*  there 
was  not  to  be  found  a  single  Frenchman  of  note  who  did  not 
share  in  the  general  feeling, — not  one  who  did  not  attack  some 
ancient  dogma,  or  sap  the  foundation  of  some  old  opinion.  This 
fearless  temper  was  the  characteristic  of  the  ablest  writers  of  that 
time  ;«"  but  what  is  still  more  observable  is,  that  the  movement 

***  That  iSy  in  1661,  when  Louis  XTV.  first  assumed  the  goyernment. 

•*•  M.  Barante  {Tableau  de  la  lAtUrahtre  Franqaiae,  pp.  26,  27)  notices  "  cette 
ind^pendance  dans  les  id6es,  ce  jagement  audacieux  de  toutes  choses,  qu^on  remarque 
dans  Oorneille,  dans  M^z^ray,  dans  Balzac,  dans  Saint-R6al,  dans  Lainothe^evayer.'* 
To  these  may  be  added  Naud6,  Patin,  and  probably  Gassendi.  Compare  HallamCi 
Literat,  of  Europe,  toL  ii.  pp.  864,  866,  with  Maekinioah^t  Ethical  PhUot.  p.  116, 
and  LettreB  de  FaHn^  yoL  i.  p.  297,  toI.  ii.  pp.  88, 186,  191,  242,  842,  490,  508,  yoL 
liLp.87. 
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spread  with  such  rapidity  as  to  include  in  its  action  even  those 
parts  of  society  which  are  invariably  the  last  to  be  affected  by 
it.  That  spirit  of  doubt^  which  is  tiie  necessary  precursor  of  aU 
inquiry,  and  therefore  of  all  solid  improvement,  owes  its  origin  to 
the  most  thinking  and  intellectual  parts  of  society,  and  is  natu- 
rally opposed  by  the  other  parts  :  opposed  by  the  nobles,  because 
it  is  dangerous  to  their  interests ;  opposed  by  the  uneducated, 
because  it  attacks  their  prejudices.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  neither  the  highest  nor  the  lowest  ranks  are  fit  to  conduct 
the  government  of  a  civilized  country  ;  since  both  of  them,  not* 
withstanding  individual  exceptions,  are,  in  the  aggregate, 
averse  to  those  reforms  which  the  exigencies  of  an  advancing 
nation  constantly  require.  But  in  France,  before  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  even  these  classes  began  to  participate 
in  the  great  prepress  ;  so  that,  not  only  among  thoughtful  men, 
but  likewise  among  the  ignorant  and  the  fnvolous,  there  was 
seen  that  inquisitive  and  incredulous  disposition,  which,  whatever 
may  be  said  against  it,  has  at  least  this  peculiarity,  that,  in  its 
absence,  there  is  no  instance  to  be  found  of  the  establishment  of 
those  principles  of  toleration  and  of  liberty,  which  have  only  been 
recognized  with  infinite  di£Sculty,  and  after  many  a  hard-fought 
battle  against  prejudices  whose  inveterate  tenacity  might  almost 
cause  them  to  be  deemed  a  part  of  the  original  constitution  of 
the  human  mind.**^ 

It  is  no  wonder  if,  under  these  circumstances,  the  specula- 
tions of  Descartes  and  the  actions  of  Bichelieu  should  have  met 
with  great  success.  The  system  of  Descartes  exercised  immense 
influence,  and  soon  pervaded  nearly  every  branch  of  knowledge.*" 

^  The  inorease  of  incredulity  was  so  remariuble,  as  to  give  rise  to  a  ridicuioiui 
aMertion,  "  qu*il  y  avoit  plus  de  60,000  Ath^es  dans  Paris  vers  Tan  1623/  BaiUet^ 
Jugemena  des  Savans^  Paris,  1722,  4to,  vol.  i.  p.  185.  Baillet  has  no  difficulty  in  re- 
jecting this  preposterous  statement  (which  is  also  noticed  in  Coleridffe'B  ZUermy  Be- 
mainty  vol.  i.  p.  806 ;  where,  however,  there  is  apparently  a  confusion  between  two 
different  periods) ;  but  the  spread  of  scepticism  among  the  upper  ranks  and  courtiers, 
during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.  and  the  minority  of  Louis  XTV.,  is  attested  by  a 
great  variety  of  evidence.  See  MSm.  d»  Madame  de  Mattemlle,  vol.  iii.  p.  52 ;  Mhn. 
de  BeU,  vol.  i.  p.  266;  Canrart,  Mhn,  p.  285  note;  DeeJtSaux,  BtstorUttee,  vol.  viL 
p.  148 ;  Mhn.  de  Brienne^  vol.  ii.  p.  107  note. 

**"  Volumes  might  be  written  on  the  influence  of  Descartes,  which  was  seen,  not 
only  in  subjects  immediately  connected  with  his  philosophv,  but  even  in  those  appa- 
rently remote  from  it.  Compare  JBroueaaiSy  Examen  dee  Voetrinee  MkUcaleSj  vol  iL 
pp.  65  scq. ;  Lettres  de  Fatin,  vol  iii.  p.  153 ;  Sprengtly  Stei.  de  la  Mideeine,  voL  iv. 
p.  238 ;  Cfuvier,  Hist,  dee  Scieneee,  part  iL  pp.  827, 882,  852,  868 ;  Staudlin,  OeeehiehU 
der  theolcffieehen  Wiaeenechaften^  vol.  i.  p.  268  ;  Tennemann^  Oeech,  der  Philoe.  vol 
z.  pn.  285  seq. ;  Bvetiue  de  JUbue  ad  eum  pertinentifmey  pp.  85,  295,  296,  885-889 ; 
M<Mieitrie  Eeclee.  Hist.  voL  ii.  p.  258 ;  Bactery  JRappoH  Hietcriqvey  p.  884;  ZeelU'e 
NaU  Phdoe,  p.  121 ;  Elogeey  in  (Euvrce  de  FanteneUe,  Paris,  1766,  vol.  v.  pp.  94, 10«, 
187,  197,  284,  892,  vol.  vi.  pp.  157,  818,  449 ;  JTumuon's  Hist,  of  Chemlttryy  voL  I 
p.  195 ;  Quirwd,  France  LU,  vol.  iii.  p.  278. 
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The  policy  of  Bicbelieu  was  so  firmly  established,  that  it  was 
continued  without  the  slightest  difficulty  by  his  immediate  sue* 
cesser :  nor  was  any  attempt  made  to  reverse  it  until  that  for- 
cible and  artificial  reaction  which,  under  Louis  XIY.,  was  fiital, 
for  a  time,  to  every  sort  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  The  his- 
tory of  that  reaction,  and  the  way  in  which,  by  a  counter-reac- 
tion, the  French  Bevolution  was  prepared,  mH  be  related  in  the 
subsequent  chapters  of  this  volume;  at  present  we  will  resume 
the  thread  of  those  events  which  took  place  in  France  before 
Louis  XIY.  assumed  the  government. 

A  few  months  after  the  death  of  Bichelieu,  Louis  XIII.  also 
died,  and  the  crown  was  inherited  by  Louis  XIY.,  who  was  then 
a  child,  and  who  for  many  years  had  no  influence  in  public 
affairs.  During  his  minority,  the  government  was  administered, 
avowedly  by  his  mother,  but  in  reality  by  Mazarin ;  a  man  who, 
though  in  every  point  inferior  to  Bichelieu,  had  imbibed  some- 
thing of  his  spirit,  and  who,  so  fiir  as  he  was  able,  adopted  the 
policy  of  that  great  statesman,  to  whom  he  owed  his  promo- 
tion.^^ ^  He,  influenced  partly  by  the  example  of  his  predeces- 
sor, partly  by  his  own  character,  and  partly  by  the  spirit  of  his 
age,  showed  no  desire  to  persecute  the  Protestants,  or  to  disturb 
them  in  any  of  the  rights  they  then  exercised.*'"  His  first  act 
was  to  confirm  the  E^ct  of  Nantes  ;"«^  and,  towards  the  close  of 
his  life,  he  even  allowed  the  Protestants  again  to  hold  those 
synods  which  their  own  violence  had  been  tixe  means  of  inter- 
rupting.'^'  Between  the  death  of  Bichelieu  and  the  accession  to 
power  of  Louis  XIY,,  there  elapsed  a  period  of  nearly  twenty 
years,  during  which  Mazarin,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  inter- 
vals, was  at  the  head  of  the  state ;  and  in  the  whole  of  that 
time,  I  have  found  no  instance  of  any  Frenchman  being  punish- 
ed for  his  religion.  Indeed,  the  new  government,  so  far  from 
protecting  the  church  by  repressing  heresy,  displayed  that  indif- 
ference to  ecclesiastical  interests  which  was  now  becoming  a 
settled  maxim  of  French  policy.     Bichelieu,  as  we  have  already 

'^  On  the  connexion  between  Richelieu  and  Mazarin,  Bee  Sttmondi,  HiH.  de9 
FranfaU^  vol.  xxiil.  pp.  400,  580 ;  and  a  curious,  though,  perhaps,  apocryphal  anec- 
dote in  TallemafU  des  Jtiaux,  HUt&rietteBy  toL  ii.  pp.  281,  282.  In  1686  there  was 
noticed  *M^6troite  union"  between  Richelieu  and  Mazarin.  Le  Vaator^  HUt.  de 
LouUXIlIy  vol  viii.  part  iL  p.  187. 

^  "  Mazarin  n'aToit  ni  fanatisme  ni  esprit  pers^cuteur.**  Sitmandi^  ffUi.  de* 
IVanfaiSy  toI.  xxiv.  p.  581.  That  he  did  not  persecute  the  Protestants  is  grudgingly 
confessed  in  Felice^t  Hut,  of  the  Protestants  of  France^  p.  292.  See  also  Smedl^s 
Reformed  Eeliaion  in  Franee,  toI.  ill.  p.  222. 

*»*  He  confirmed  it  in  July,  1648.  See  Benoiet,  JBist.  de  VEdit  de  Kantee,  vol  iU. 
appendix,  p.  8 ;  and  Quickie  Synodieon  in  Oallia^  yoI.  i.  p.  ciii. 

^  In  1669,  there  was  assembled  the  Synod  of  Loudun,  the  moderator  of  which 
said,  **  It  is  now  fifteen  years  since  we  had  a  national  pynod."  Quiek't  Synodieon  in 
GaUiOy  vol.  ii.  p.  617. 
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seen,  had  taken  the  bold  step  of  placing  Protestants  at  the  head 
of  the  royal  armies ;  and  this  he  had  done  upon  the  simple  princi- 
ple, that  one  of  the  first  duties  of  a  statesman  is  to  employ  for  the 
benefit  of  the  country  the  ablest  men  he  can  find,  without  regard 
to  their  theological  opinions,  with  which,  as  he  well  knew,  no 
government  has  any  concern.  But  Louis  XIII.,  whose  personal 
feelings  were  always  opposed  to  the  enlightened  measures  of  his 
great  minister,  was  offended  by  this  magnanimous  disregard  of 
ancient  prejudices  ;  his  piety  was  shocked  at  the  idea  of  Cath- 
olic soldiers  being  commanded  by  heretics  ;  and,  as  we  are  as- 
sored  by  a  well-informed  contemporary,  he  determined  to  put  an 
end  to  this  scandal  to  the  church,  and,  for  the  future,  allow  no 
Protestant  to  receive  the  staff  of  marshal  of  France.'"  Wheth- 
er the  king,  if  he  had  lived,  would  have  carried  his  point,  is 
doubtful  i^*  but  what  is  certain  is,  that,  only  four  months  after 
his  death,  this  appointment  of  marshal  was  bestowed  upon  Tu- 
renne,  the  most  able  of  all  the  Protestant  generals.*''  And  in 
the  very  next  year,  Gassion,  another  Protestant,  was  raised  to 
the  same  dignity;  thus  affording  the  strange  spectacle  of  the 
highest,  military  power  in  a  great  Catholic  country  wielded  by 
two  men  against  whose  religion  the  church  was  never  weary  of 
directing  her  anathemas.^*  In  a  similar  spirit,  Mazarin,  on  mere 
grounds  of  political  expediency,  concluded  an  intimate  alliance 
with  Cromwell ;  an  usurper  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  theolo- 
gians, was  doomed  to  perdition,  since  he  was  soiled  by  the  triple 
crime  of  rebellion,  of  heresy,  and  of  regicide.*'^  Finally,  one  of  the 
last  acts  of  this  pupil  of  BicheUeu's'^^  was  to  sign  the  celebrated 

"*  Brienne  records  the  determination  of  the  king,  *'  que  cette  dignity  ne  seroit 
plus  accord^e  k  des  protestans.**    SUmondi,  Ststoire  des  Fran^aia,  toI.  xxiv.  p.  65. 

"^  H«  waa  80  uneasy  about  the  sin  he  had  committed,  that  just  before  his  death 
he  entreated  the  Protestant  marshals  to  change  their  creed :  "  U  ne  Youlut  pas 
mourir  sans  avoir  exhort6  de  sa  propre  bouche  les  mar6chaux  de  la  Force  et  de  Char 
tiUon  a  se  faire  Cathoiiques."  Benoist,  Hitt,  d&  VSdit  dfi  NantcB,  toI.  ii.  p.  612. 
The  same  circumstance  is  mentioned  by  Le  Vassor,  Hut,  ds  Louis  XIH,  yoI.  x.  part 
ii.  p.  785. 

**  Louis  Xm.  died  in  May,  1648,  and  Turenne  was  made  marshal  in  the  Septem- 
ber following.    LavalUe^  Hist,  desFranfou,  toI.  iii.  pp.  148,  151. 

"**  Sismondi  (Hist,  des  Franqais^  vol.  xxiv.  p.  65^  makes  the  appointment  of  Gas- 
sion in  1644;  according  to  Montglat  {Memoiresy  voL  i.  p.  437)  it  was  at  the  end  of 
1643.  There  are  some  singular  anecdotes  of  Gassion  in  Les  Historiettes  de  TalUmatU 
des  Riaux,  vol.  v.  pp.  167-180 ;  and  an  account  of  his  death  in  Mhn,  de  MottevUU^ 
voL  ii.  p.  290,  from  which  it  appears  that  he  remained  a  Protestant  to  the  last 

"'  The  Pope  especially  was  offended  by  this  alliance  {^Ranke^  die  Pdptte,  toI.  iiL 
p.  158,  compared  with  VaugharCs  OromtoeU,  vol.  I  p.  848,  vol.  ii.  p.  124) ;  and,  judg- 
ing  from  the  language  of  Clarendon,  the  orthodox  party  in  England  was  irritated  by 
it.  Clarendon's  Hist,  of  the  Rebellion^  pp.  699,  700.  Contemporary  notices  of  this 
union  between  the  cardinal  and  the  regicide,  will  be  found  in  Mem.  de  Retz,  vol.  i.  p. 
849 ;  Mhn.  de  Montglat,  yo\.  ii.  p.  478,  vol.  iii.  p.  28 ;  Lettres  de  Fatin,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
188,  802,  426 ;  MarcKand,  Diet,  Historiquey  vol.  ii.  p.  56 ;  Mem.  of  Sir  Philip  IFor- 


tojtfjtf  p.  877  ;  Harris's  Lives  of  the  Stuarts^  vol.  iii.  p.  398. 

**"  De  Betz  {MhnoireSy  voL  L  p.  59),  who  knew  Richelieu,  calls 


Mazarin  "  son  dis- 
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tieaty  of  the  Pyrenees,  by  which  ecclesiastical  interests  were 
serioasly  weakened,  and  great  injury  inflicted  on  him  who  was 
still  considered  to  be  the  head  of  the  church.^^ 

But,  the  circumstance  for  which  the  administration  of  Maza- 
rin  is  most  remarkable^  is  the  breaking  out  of  that  great  civil  war 
called  the  Fronde,  in  which  the  people  attempted  to  carry  into 
politics  the  insubordinate  spirit  which  had  already  displayed 
itself  in  literature  and  in  religion.  Here  we  cannot  fail  to  note 
the  similarity  between  this  struggle  and  that  which,  at  the  same 
time,  was  taking  place  in  England.  It  would,  indeed,  be  &r  from 
accurate  to  say  that  the  two  events  were  the  counterpart  of  each 
other ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  analogy  between  them 
is  very  striking.  In  both  countries,  the  civil  war  was  the  first 
popular  expression  of  what  had  hitherto  been  rather  a  specula- 
tive, and,  so  to  say,  a  literary  scepticism.  In  both  countries, 
incredulity  was  followed  by  rebellion,  and  the  abasement  of  the 
clergy  preceded  the  humiliation  of  the  crown  ;  for  Richelieu  was 
to  the  French  church  what  Elizabeth  had  been  to  the  English 
church.  In  both  countries,  there  now  first  arose  that  great  pro- 
duct of  civilization,  a  free  press,  which  showed  its  liberty  by 
pouring  forth  those  fearless  and  innumerable  works  which  mark 
the  activity  of  the  age.«"    In  both  countries,  the  struggle  was 

ciple.'^  And  at  p.  65  he  adds,  "  commc  il  marchoit  sur  leB  pas  du  cardinal  de  Riche- 
lieu, qui  avoit  achey^  de  ddtruire  toutes  lea  anciennes  mazimes  de  T^tat.**  Compare 
MhrudeMottevilU,  toL  ii.  p.  18 ;  and  Mhn,  da  la  Jioehefaucauld^  yoL  i.  p.  444. 

"•  On  the  open  a£Gront  to  the  Pope  by  this  treaty,  see  Eanke^  die  Pdptte,  vol.  iii.  p. 
169 :  "An  dem  pyrenaischen  Frieden  nahm  er auch  nicht  einmal  mehr  einen  schein- 
baren  AnUieU :  man  vermied  es  seine  Abgeordneten  zuzulassen :  kaum  wurde  seiner 
noch  darin  gedacht.*'  The  consequences  and  the  meaning  of  all  this  are  well  noticed 
by  M.  Ranke. 

"^  "  La  presse  Jouissait  d^une  enti&re  liberty  pendant  les  troubles  de  la  Fronde,  et 
le  public  prenalt  un  tel  int^ret  auz  d6bats  politiques,  que  les  pamphlets  se  d^bitaient 
quelquefois  au  nombre  de  huit  et  dix  mille  exemplaires.*'  SaitUe-AtUaire,  Hist,  de 
la  Fronde^  vol.  i.  p.  299.  Tallemant  des  R^ux,  who  wrote  immediately  after  the 
Fronde,  says  {Htet&rieUeSy  vol.  iv.  p.  74),  "  Durant  la  Fronde,  qu'on  imprimoit  tout.*' 
And  Omer  Talon,  with  the  indignation  natural  to  a  magistrate,  mentions,  that  in 
1649,  "toutes  sortes  de  libelles  et  de  diffiunations  se  publioient  hautement  par  la 
ville  sans  permission  du  magistral  Mhn,  ^Omer  TcUon^  vol.  ii.  p.  466.  For  ftir- 
ther  evidence  of  the  great  importance  of  the  press  in  France  in  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  see  Mim.  de  Lmety  vol.  i.  p.  162 ;  Minu  de  MoUeville^  vol  iii. 
pp.  288,  289 ;  Lettree  de  Patin^  voL  L  p.  432,  vol.  ii.  p.  617  ;  MorUeil^  HUL  dee  diveri 
Matey  vol.  vii.  p.  176. 

In  England,  the  Lone  Parliament  succeeded  to  the  licensing  authority  of  the 
Star-chamber  (JBlackstone^e  Ctmmentariee^  vol.  iv.  p.  162) ;  but  it  is  evident  from  the 
literature  of  tnat  time,  that  for  a  considerable  period  the  power  was  in  reality  in 
abeyance.  Both  parties  attacked  each  other  freely  through  the  press ;  and  it  is  said, 
that  between  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  and  the  restoration,  there  were  pub* 
lished  from  80,000  to  60,000  pamphlets.  MargavCe  Pkcenix  Britannicue,  1781,  4to, 
pp.  iii.  667  ;  Carlyle'e  Cromwell^  vol  i.  p.  4;  aoutherfe  Commonplace  JBookj  third  se- 
ries, p.  449.  See  also,  on  this  great  movement  of  the  press,  BaJteie  AeccuiU&f  the 
lateTroublee,^Ti\.^.n%\  Bfdetrode'eMem&ir8,p.4;  HotoeireLettere,jt.Z64;  JBurWe 
ffiet.  of  Newspapers,  vol.  i.  p.  46 ;  Clarendon's  BisL  of  the  ReheUum,  p.  81 ;  Nieh- 
Me  Lit,  Anec,  vol.  iv.  pp.  86,  102. 
VOL.  I.— 28 
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between  retrogresBion  and  progress  ;  between  those  who  dung  to 
tradition,  and  those  who  longed  for  innovation ;  while  in  both, 
the  contest  assumed  the  external  fonn  of  a  war  between  king  and 
parliament,  the  king  being  the  oigan  of  the  past,  the  pailiament 
the  representative  of  the  present.  And,  not  to  mention  inferior 
similaritieB,  there  was  one  other  point  of  vast  importance  in  which 
these  two  great  events  coincide.  This  is,  that  both  of  them  were 
eminaitly  secular,  and  arose  from  the  desire,  not  of  propagating 
religious  opinions,  but  of  securing  civil  liberty.  The  tempond 
character  of  the  English  rebellion  I  have  already  noticed,  and, 
indeed,  it  must  be  obvious  to  whoever  has  studied  the  evidenoe 
in  its  original  sources.  In  France,  not  only  do  we  find  the  same 
residt,  but  we  can  even  mark  the  stages  of  the  progress.  In  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  immediately  after  the  death 
of  Henry  III.,  the  French  civil  wars  were  caused  by  religious 
disputes,  and  were  carried  on  with  the  fervour  of  a  crusade. 
Early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  hostilities  again  broke  out ; 
but  though  the  efforts  of  the  government  were  directed  against 
the  Protestants,  this  was  not  because  they  were  heretics,  but  be- 
cause ikey  were  rebels :  the  object  being,  not  to  punish  an  opin* 
ion,  but  to  control  a  fection.  This  was  the  first  great  stage  in 
the  history  of  toleration ;  and  it  was  accomplished,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.  That  generation 
passing  away,  there  arose,  in  the  next  age,  the  wars  of  the  Fronde  ; 
and  in  this,  which  may  be  ccJled  the  second  stage  of  the  French 
intellect,  the  alteration  was  still  more  remarkaUe.  For,  in  the 
meantime,  the  principles  of  the  great  sceptical  thinkers,  from 
Montaigne  to  Descartes,  had  produced  their  natural  fruit,  and, 
becoming  diffused  among  the  educated  classes,  had  influenced, 
as  they  always  will  do,  not  only  those  by  whom  they  were  re- 
ceived, but  also  those  by  whom  they  were  rejected.  Indeed,  a 
mere  knowledge  of  the  &ct,  that  the  most  eminent  men  have 
thrown  doubt  on  the  popular  opinions  of  an  age,  can  never  fail, 
in  some  degree,  to  disturb  the  convictions  even  of  those  by  whom 
the  doubts  are  ridiculed.'"  In  such  cases,  none  are  entirely  safe : 
the  firmest  belief  is  apt  to  become  slightly  tmsettled  ;  those  who 
outwardly  preserve  the  appearance  of  orthodoxy,  often  uncon- 
sciously waver ;  they  cannot  entirely  resist  the  influence  of  supe- 
rior minds,  nor  can  they  always  avoid  an  unwelcome  suspicion, 
that  when  ability  is  on  one  side,  and  ignorance  on  the  other,  it 

"^  Dngald  Stewart  (PAtZot.  of  the  Mnd,  vol.  i.  p.  867)  says,  "^  Nothing  wa  be 
more  just  than  the  obsenration  of  Fontenelle,  that  *the  number  of  thoee  who  be- 
lieve in  a  system  already  established  in  the  world,  does  not,  in  the  least,  add  to  ita 
credibility;  but  that  the  number  of  those  who  doubt  of  it,  has  a  tendency  to  ^min- 
ish  it' "  Compare  with  this,  Nevman  on  Development^  Lond.  1845,  p.  81 ;  and  the 
remark  of  Hylas  in  Berkeley's  Works,  edit.  1848,  vol  I  pp.  161,  162,  first  dialogue. 
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is  barely  possible  that  the  ability  may  be  right,  and  the  igaof" 
aiice  may  be  wrong. 

Thus  it  fell  out  in  France.  In  that  conntry,  as  in  every 
other,  when  theological  convictions  diminished,  theological  an* 
imosities  subsided.  Formerly  religion  had  been  the  cause  of 
war,  and  had  also  been  the  pretext  under  which  it  was  con- 
ducted. Then  there  came  a  time  when  it  ceased  to  be  the  cause; 
but  so  slow  is  the  progress  of  society,  that  it  was  still  found 
necessary  to  set  it  up  as  the  pretext.*^*  Finally,  there  came  the 
great  days  of  the  Fronde,  in  which  it  was  neither  cause  nor  pre- 
text ;'"  and  in  which  there  was  seen,  for  the  first  time  in 
France,  an  arduous  struggle  by  human  beings  avowedly  for  hu- 
man purposes ;  a  war  wag^d  by  men  who  sought,  not  to  enforce 
their  opinions,  but  to  increase  their  liberty.  And,  as  if  to  make 
this  change  still  more  striking,  the  most  eminent  leader  of  the 
insurgents  was  the  Cardinal  de  Betz  ;  a  man  of  vast  ability,  but 
whose  contempt  for  his  profession  was  notorious,''^  and  of  whom 
a  great  historian  has  said,  ^^  he  is  the  first  bishop  in  France  who 
carried  on  a  civil  war  without  making  religion  the  pretence."*** 

We  have  thus  seen  that,  during  the  seventy  years  which 
succeeded  the  accession  of  Henry  lY.,  the  French  intellect  de- 
veloped itself  in  a  manner  remarkably  similar  to  that  which  took 
place  in  England.  We  have  seen  that,  in  both  countries,  the 
mind,  accormng  to  the  natural  conditions  of  its  growth,  first 
doubted  what  it  had  long  believed,  and  then  tolerated  what  it 
had  long  hated.     That  this  was  by  no  means  an  accidental  or 

"*  Oompare  CapefigueU  Richelieu,  toL  i.  p.  298,  with  a  remarkable  passage  In 
Mim.  de  Rokan,  toL  i.  p.  81*7  ;  where  Rohan  contrastfl  the  religions  wars  he  was  en- 
gaged in  during  the  administration  of  Richelieu,  with  those  very  different  wars  which 
had  been  waged  in  France  a  little  earlier. 

*~  "L'esprit  religieux  ne  s'6tait  mM6  en  aucune  mani^re  aox  querelles  de  la 
Fronde.**  CapefigiUy  vol.  iL  p.  484.  Lenet,  who  had  great  influence  with  what  was 
called  the  party  of  the  princes,  says  that  he  always  aToided  any  attempt  **4  fiure 
aboutir  notre  parti  k  une  guerre  de  religion.*'  Mim,  de  Lenet,  yoL  i.  p.  819.  Even 
the  people  said  that  it  was  unimportant  whether  or  not  a  man  died  a  Protestant ; 
but  that  if  he  were  a  partisan  of  Mazarin,  he  was  sure  to  be  danmed:  **ns  disoient 
qu'6tant  mazarin,  il  fiiUoit  qu'il  fftt  damn6.*'    Zenei,  toI.  L  p.  434. 

***  Indeed  he  does  not  conceal  this  even  in  his  memoirs.  He  says  (Mim,  toL 
L  p.  8),  he  had  "  T&me  peut-^tre  la  moins  eccl^siastique  qui  fAt  dans  runlTers.**  At 
p.  18,  "  le  chagrin  que  ma  profesdon  ne  laissoit  pas  de  nourrir  toujours  dans  le  fonds  de 
mon  &me.''  At  p.  21,  '*  je  halssois  ma  profession  plus  que  jamus.**  At  p.  48,  ^  le  clered, 
qui  donne  toujours  Texemple  de  la  servitude,  la  prdcholt  aux  autres  sous  le  titre  d*ob&- 
sance.**  See  also  the  remark  of  his  great  friend  Joly  (Mim.  de  My,  p.  209,  edit.  Petitot, 
1826) ;  and  the  account  giyen  by  Tallemant  des  R^Ieiux,  Who  kxiew  De  Retz  well,  and 
had  travelled  with  him,  Hietoriettes^  vol  vii.  pp.  18-80.  The  same  tendency  is  illus- 
trated, though  in  a  much  smaller  degree,  by  a  conversation  which  Charles  II.,  when 
In  exile,  held  with  De  Retz,  and  which  is  preserved  in  OlareiuMe  Met.  of  the  Re^ 
hellion,  p.  806,  and  is  worth  consulting  merely  as  an  instance  of  the  purely  secular 
view  that  De  Retz  always  took  of  political  aflklrs. 

*^  "  Get  homme  singulier  est  le  premier  6v^que  en  France  qui  ait  fait  une  guerre 
dvile  sans  avoir  la  rebgion  pour  pr^texte.**  Stkle  de  Lome  XIV^  in  (E^nree  de 
Voltaire,  voL  xix.  p.  261. 
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capricious  combination,  is  evident,  not  only  from  general  aiga- 
ments,  and  from  the  analogy  of  the  two  countries,  but  also  from 
another  circumstance  of  great  interest.  This  is,  that  the  order 
of  events,  and  as  it  were  their  relative  proportions,  were  the 
same,  not  only  in  reference  to  the  increase  of  toleration,  but  also  ' 
in  reference  to  the  increase  of  literature  and  science.  In  both 
countries,  the  progress  of  knowledge  bore  the  same  ratio  to  the 
decline  o£  ecclesiastical  influence,  although  they  manifested  that 
ratio  at  different  periods.  We  had  begun  to  throw  off  our  su- 
perstitions somewhat  earlier  than  the  French  were  able  to  do  ; 
and  thus,  being  the  first  in  the  field,  we  anticipated  that 
great  people  in  producing  a  secular  literature.  Whoever  will 
take  the  pains  to  compare  the  growth  of  the  French  and  English 
minds,  will  see  that,  in  all  the  most  important  departments,  we 
were  the  first,  I  do  not  say  in  merit,  but  in  the  order  of  time. 
In  prose,  in  poetry,  and  in  every  branch  of  intellectual  excel- 
lence, it  will  be  found,  on  comparison,  that  we  were  before  the 
French  nearly  a  whole  generation ;  and  that,  chronologically,  the 
same  proportion  was  preserved  as  that  between  Bacon  and  Des- 
cartes, Hooker  and  Pascal,*"  Shakespeare  and  ComeiUe,  Massin- 
ger  and  Bacine,  Ben  Jonson  and  Moli^re,  Harvey  and  Pecquet. 
These  eminent  men  were  all  justly  celebrated  in  their  respective 
countries  ;  and  it  would  perhaps  be  invidious  to  institute  a  com- 
parison between  them.  But  what  we  have  here  to  observe  is, 
that  among  those  who  cultivated  the  same  department,  the 
greatest  Englishman,  in  every  instance,  preceded  the  greatest 
Frenchman  by  many  years.  This  difference,  running  as  it  does 
through  all  the  leading  topics,  is  far  too  regular  to  be  considered 
accidental.  And  as  few  Englishmen  of  the  present  day  will  be 
BO  presumptuous  as  to  suppose  that  we  possess  any  native  and 
inherent  superiority  over  the  French,  it  is  evident  that  there 
must  be  some  marked  peculiarity  in  which  the  two  countries  dif- 
fered, and  which  has  produced  this  difference,  not  in  their  knowl- 
edge, but  in  the  time  at  which  their  knowledge  appeared.  Nor 
does  the  discovery  of  this  peculiarity  require  much  penetration. 
For,  notwithstanding  that  the  French  were  more  taniy  than  the 
English,  still,  when  the  development  had  fairly  begun,  the  an- 
tecedents of  its  success  were  among  both  people  precisely  the 
same.  It  is,  therefore,  clear,  according  to  the  conmionest  prin- 
ciples of  inductive  reasoning,  that  the  lateness  of  the  develop- 
ment must  be  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  antecedent.  It  is 
clear  that  the  French  knew  less  because  they  believed  more,««^   It 

^  Hooker  and  Pascal  may  properly  be  claaaed  together,  as  the  two  most  sub- 
Hme  theological  writers  cither  country  has  produced ;  for  Bossuet  is  as  inferior  to 
Pascal  as  Jeremy  Taylor  is  inferior  to  Hooker. 

"^  One  of  the  most  remarkable  men  they  have  ever  possessed  notices  this  coa- 
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is  clear  that  their  progress  was  checked  by  the  prevalence  of 
those  feelings  which  are  fatal  to  all  knowledge,  because,  looking 
on  antiquity  as  the  sole  receptacle  of  wisdom,  they  degrade  the 
present  in  order  that  they  may  exaggerate  the  past :  feelings 
which  destroy  the  prospects  of  man,  stifle  his  hopes,  damp  his 
curiosity,  chill  his  energies,  impair  his  judgment,  and,  under 
pretence  of  humbling  the  pride  of  his  reason,  seek  to  throw  him 
back  into  that  more  than  midnight  darkness  from  which  his 
reason  alone  has  enabled  him  to  emerge. 

The  analogy  thus  existing  between  France  and  England,  is, 
indeed,  very  striking,  and,  so  fer  as  we  have  yet  considered  it, 
seems  complete  in  aU  its  parts.  To  sum  up  the  similarities  in  a 
few  words,  it  may  be  said,  that  both  countries  followed  the  same 
order  of  development  in  their  scepticism,  in  their  knowledge,  in 
their  literature,  and  in  their  toleration.  In  both  countries,  there 
broke  out  a  civil  war  at  the  same  time,  for  the  same  object,  and, 
in  many  respects,  under  the  same  circumstances.  In  both,  the 
insurgents,  at  first  triumphant,  were  afterwards  defeated ;  and 
the  rebellion  being  put  down,  the  governments  of  the  two  na- 
tions were  fuUy  restored  abnost  at  the  same  moment :  in  1660 
by  Charles  II. ;  in  1661,  by  Louis  XIV.'"  But  there  the  simi- 
larity stopped.  At  this  point  there  began  a  marked  divergence 
between  the  two  countries;'"  which  continued  to  increase  for 
more  tlian  a  century,  imtil  it  ended  in  England  by  the  consoli- 
dation of  the  national  prosperity,  in  France  by  a  revolution 
more  sanguinary,  more  complete,  and  more  destructive,  than 
any  the  world  has  ever  seen.  This  diflference  between  the  for- 
tunes of  such  great  and  civilized  nations  is  so  remarkable,  that 
a  knowledge  of  its  causes  becomes  essential  to  a  right  under- 
standing of  European  history,  and  wiU  be  found  to  throw  con- 
siderable light  on  other  events  not  immediately  coimected  with 
it.  Besides  this,  such  an  inquiry,  independently  of  its  scientific 
interest,  will  have  a  high  practical  value.  It  will  show,  what 
men  seem  only  recently  to  have  begun  to  understand,  that, 

nexion,  which  he  expresses  conyersely,  but  with  equal  truth :  **  moins  on  salt,  moiuB 

on  doute  ;   moins  on  a  ddcouvert,  moins  on  voit  ce  qui  reste  d  d^couvrir 

Quand  les  hommes  sont  ignorans,  il  est  ais6  de  tout  saYoir."  JHsccurt  en  Sorbonne^ 
in  (Euvres  de  Turgoty  vol.  ii.  pp.  66, 10, 

■••  Mazarin,  until  his  death  in  1661,  exercised  complete  authority  over  Louis. 
See  Steele  de  Louis  XIV,  in  (Euvres  de  Voltaire,  vol.  xix,  pp.  818,  819 ;  and  LavalUe, 
HisL  des  Frangais,  vol  iii.  p.  196 :  so  that,  as  Montglat  says  {Mem.  vol.  iii.  p.  Ill), 
"On  doit  appeler  ce  temps-li  le  commencement  du  r^gne  de  Louis  XIV."  The 
pompous  manner  in  which,  directly  after  the  death  of  Mazarin,  the  liing  assumed 
the  gOTernment,  is  related  by  Brienne,  who  was  present.  Jfejn.  de  Brienne,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  164-168. 

*■•  By  this  I  mean,  that  the  divergence  now  first  became  clear  to  every  observer ; 
but  the  origin  of  the  c^vergence  dates  from  a  much  earlier  period,  as  we  shall  see  in 
the  next  chapter. 
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in  politics,  no  certain  principles  haying  yet  been  discoyered,  the 
first  conditions  of  success  are  compromise,  barter,  expediency, 
and  concession.  It  will  show  the  ntter  helplessness  eyen  of  the 
ablest  rulers,  when  they  try  to  meet  new  emergencies  by  old 
maxims.  It  will  show  the  intimate  connexion  between  knowl* 
edge  and  Uberty;  between  an  increasing  ciyilization  and  an  ad- 
yancing  democracy.  It  will  show  that,  for  a  progressiye  nation, 
there  is  required  a  progressiye  polity;  that,  within  certain  limits, 
innoyation  is  the  sole  ground  of  security;  that  no  institution 
can  withstand  the  fiux  and  moyements  of  society,  unless  it  not 
only  repairs  its  structure,  but  also  widens  its  entrance ;  and  that, 
eyen  in  a  material  point  of  yiew,  no  country  can  long  remain 
either  prosperous  or  safe,  in  which  the  people  are  not  gradually 
extending  tiieir  power,  enlai^ing  their  priyileges,  and,  so  to  say, 
incorporating  themselyes  with  tiie  functions  of  the  state. 

The  tranquillity  of  England,  and  her  freedom  from  ciyil  war, 
are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  recognition  of  these  great  truths.^'* 
while  the  neglect  of  them  has  entailed  upon  other  countries  the 
most  woefdl  calamities.  On  this  account,  therefore,  if  on  no 
other,  it  becomes  interesting  to  ascertain  how  it  was  that  the 
two  nations  we  haye  been  comparing  should,  in  regard  to  these 
truths,  haye  adopted  yiews  diametrically  opposite,  although,  in 
other  matters,  their  opinions,  as  we  haye  alit^y  seen,  were  yery 
similar.  Or,  to  state  the  question  in  other  words,  we  haye  to 
inquire  how  it  was  that  the  French,  after  pursuing  precisely  the 
same  course  as  the  English,  in  their  knowledge,  in  their  scepti- 
cism, and  in  their  toleration,  should  haye  stopped  short  in  their 
politics ;  how  it  was  that  their  minds,  which  had  effected  such 
great  things,  should,  neyertheless,  haye  been  so  imprepared  for 
liberty,  that,  in  spite  of  the  heroic  efforts  of  the  Fronde,  they 
not  only  fell  under  the  despotism  of  Louis  XIV.,  but  neyer  eyen 
cared  to  resist  it ;  and,  at  length,  becoming  slayes  in  their  souls 
as  well  as  in  their  bodies,  they  grew  proud  of  a  condition  which 
the  meanest  Englishman  would  haye  spumed  as  an  intolerable 
bondage. 

The  cause  of  this  difference  is  to  be  sought  in  the  existence 
of  that  spirit  of  protection  which  is  so  dangerous  and  yet  so 
plausible,  that  it  forms  the  most  serious  obstacle  with  which 
adyancing  ciyilization  has  to  contend.  This,  which  may  truly 
be  called  an  eyil  spirit,  has  always  been  far  stronger  in  France 

^^  That  is  to  say,  their  practical  recognition ;  theoretically,  they  are  etill  denied 
by  innumerable  poUticians,  who,  nevertheless,  assist  in  carrying  them  into  eiTect, 
fondly  hoping  that  each  innoyation  will  be  the  last,  and  enticing  men  into  reform 
under  the  pretext  that  by  each  change  they  are  returning  to  the  spirit  of  the  ancient 
British  constitution. 
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than  in  England.  Indeed^  among  the  French,  it  continues,  even 
to  the  present  day,  to  produce  the  most  mischievous  results.  It 
is,  as  I  shall  hereaiter  point  out,  intimately  connected  with  that 
love  of  centralization  which  appears  in  the  machinery  of  their 
government,  and  in  the  spirit  of  their  literature.  It  is  this 
which  induces  them  to  retain  restrictions  by  which  their  trade 
has  long  been  troubled,  and  to  preserve  monopolies  which,  in 
our  country,  a  freer  system  has  effectually  destroyed.  It  is  this 
which  causes  them  to  interfere  with  the  natural  relation  between 
producers  and  consumers ;  to  force  into  existence  manufiEUstures 
which  otherwise  would  never  arise,  and  which,  for  that  very 
reason,  are  not  required ;  to  disturb  the  ordinary  march  of  in- 
dustry, and,  under  pretence  of  protecting  their  native  labourers, 
diminish  the  produce  of  labour  by  diverl^ig  it  from  those  profit- 
able channels  into  which  its  own  instincts  always  compel  it  to 
flow. 

When  the  protective  principle  is  carried  into  trade,  these 
are  its  inevitable  results.  When  it  is  carried  into  politics, 
there  is  formed  what  is  called  a  paternal  government,  in  wUch 
supreme  power  ia  vested  in  the  sovereign,  or  in  a  few  privi- 
leged classes.  When  it  is  carried  into  theology,  it  produces 
a  powerful  church,  and  a  numerous  clei^,  who  are  supposed  to 
be  the  necessary  guardians  of  religion,  and  every  opposition  to 
whom  is  resented  as  an  insult  to  the  public  moraJs.  These  are 
the  marks  by  which  protection  may  be  recognized ;  and,  from  a 
very  early  period,  they  have  displayed  themselves  in  France 
much  more  clearly  than  in  Finland.  Without  pretending  to 
discover  their  precise  origin,  I  will,  in  the  next  chapter,  endeav- 
our to  trace  them  back  to  a  time  sufficientiy  remote  to  explain 
some  of  the  discrepancies  which,  in  this  respect,  existed  between 
the  two  countries. 


Nate  to  p.  429.  Descartes  died  in  Sweden  on  a  Tisit  to  Christina ;  so  that,  strictly 
speaking,  there  is  an  error  in  the  text.  But  this  does  not  affect  the  argument ;  be- 
cause the  works  of  Descartes,  being  eagerlj  read  in  France,  and  not  beinfl;  prohibit- 
ed, we  must  suppose  that  his  person  would  hare  been  safe,  had  he  remained  in  his 
own  country.  To  burn  a  heretic  is  a  more  decisive  step  than  to  suppress  a  book ; 
and  as  the  French  clergy  were  not  strong  enough  to  effect  the  latter,  it  is  hardly 
Hkely  that  tbey  could  have  accomplished  the  former. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

HISTOET  OP  THE  PBOTECTIVE  SPIRIT,  AND  COMPARISON  OF  ITIN  PRANCE 
AND  ENGLAND. 

When,  towards  the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  the  Roman  em- 
pire was  broken  up,  there  followed,  as  is  well  known,  a  long 
period  of  ignorance  and  of  crime,  in  which  even  the  ablest  minds 
were  immersed  in  the  grossest  superstitions.  During  these, 
which  are  rightly  called  the  Dark  Ages,  the  clergy  were  supreme : 
they  ruled  the  consciences  of  the  most  despotic  soyereigns,  and 
they  were  respected  as  men  of  vast  learning,  because  they  alone 
were  able  to  read  and  write ;  because  they  were  the  sole  deposi- 
taries of  those  idle  conceits  of  which  European  science  then  con<- 
sisted ;  and  because  they  preserved  the  legends  of  the  saints 
and  the  lives  of  the  fathers,  fiom  which,  as  it  was  believed,  the 
teachings  of  divine  wisdom  might  easily  be  gathered. 

Such  was  the  degradation  of  the  European  intellect  for  about 
five  hundred  years,  during  which  the  credulity  of  men  reached  a 
height  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  ignorance.  But  at  length 
the  human  reason,  that  divine  spark  which  even  the  most  cor- 
rupt society  is  unable  to  extinguish,  began  to  display  its  power, 
and  disperse  the  mists  by  wUch  it  was  surrounded.  Various 
circumstances,  which  it  would  be  tedious  here  to  discuss,  caused 
this  dispersion  to  take  place  at  di£Perent  times  in  different  coim- 
tries.  However,  speaking  generally,  we  may  say  that  it  occurred 
in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  and  that  by  the  twelfth 
century  there  was  no  nation  now  called  civilized,  upon  whom  the 
light  hiEid  not  begun  to  dawn. 

It  is  firom  this  point  that  the  first  great  divergence  between 
the  European  nations  took  its  rise.  Before  this  time  thpir  super- 
stition was  so  great  and  universal,  that  it  would  avail  little  to 
measure  the  degree  of  their  relative  darkness.  Indeed,  so  low 
had  they  fiJlen,  that,  during  the  earlier  period,  the  authority  of 
the  clergy  was  in  many  respects  an  advantage,  as  forming  a  bar- 
rier between  the  people  and  their  rulers,  and  as  supplying  the 
sole  instance  of  a  class  that  even  made  an  approach  to  intellec- 
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tnal  pursuitB.  But,  when  the  great  movement  took  place^  when 
the  hmnan  reason  began  to  rebel,  the  position  of  the  cleigy  was 
BU&denly  changed.  They  had  been  friendly  to  reasoning  as  long 
as  the  reasoning  was  on  their  side.^  While  they  were  the  only 
guardians  of  knowledge,  they  were  eager  to  promote  its  interests. 
Now,  however,  it  was  falling  fron^  their  hands :  it  was  becoming 
possessed  by  laymen :  it  was  growing  dangerous :  it  must  be  re- 
duced to  its  proper  dimensions.  Then  it  was  that  there  first 
became  general  the  inquisitions,  the  imprisonments,  the  tortur- 
ings,  the  burnings,  and  all  the  other  contrivances  by  which  the 
church  vainly  attempted  to  stem  the  tide  that  had  turned 
against  her.^  From  that  moment  there  has  been  an  unceasing 
struggle  between  these  two  great  parties, — ^the  advocates  of  in- 
quiry, and  the  advocates  of  belief;  a  struggle  which,  however  it 
may  be  disguised,  and  under  whatever  forms  it  may  appear,  is 
at  bottom  idways  the  same,  and  represents  the  opposite  interests 
of  reason  and  &ith,  of  scepticism  and  credulity,  of  progress  and 
reaction,  of  those  who  hope  for  the  future,  and  of  those  who 
clingy  to  the  past. 

This,  then,  is  the  great  starting-point  of  modem  civilization* 
From  the  moment  that  reason  began,  however  faintly,  to  assert 
its  supremacy,  the  improvement  of  every  people  has  depended 
upon  their  obedience  to  its  dictates,  and  upon  the  success  with 
which  they  have  reduced  to  its  standard  the  whole  of  their  ac- 
tions. To  understand,  therefore,  the  original  divergence  of 
France  and  England,  we  must  seek  it  in  the  circumstances  that 
took  place  when  this,  which  may  be  called  the  great  rebellion  of 
the  intellect,  was  first  clearly  seen. 

If  now,  with  a  view  to  such  inquiry,  we  examine  the  history 
of  Europe,  we  shall  find  that  just  at  this  period  there  sprung  up 

'  "  Toute  influence  qn'on  accordait  &  la  science  ne  pouvait,  dans  les  pr^iers 
temps,  qu*dtre  favorable  au  clerg^/'    Meyer,  Institute  Judie.  yoI.  i.  p.  498. 

"  Early  in  the  eleventh  century  the  clergy  first  began  systematically  to  repress 
hidependent  inquiries  by  punishing  men  who  attempted  to  think  for  themselves. 
Compare  SUmondi^  SUt.  des  Fran^aU,  vol.  iv.  pp.  146,  146 ;  Keander's  HUL  of  the 
Churchy  voL  vi.  pp.  866,  866 ;  Prescotft  Hut.  of  Ferdiruind  and  Isabella,  vol.  i.  p. 
261  note.  Before  this,  such  a  policy,  as  Sismondi  Justly  observes,  was  not  required : 
"  Pendant  plusieurs  si^cles,  T^glise  n*avoit  M  troubl6e  par  aucune  h6r<^e ;  Tigno- 
rance  6toit  trop  complete,  la  soumission  trop  servile,  la  foi  trop  avcugle,  pour  que 
les  questions  qui  avoient  si  long-temps  ezerco  la  subtilit^  des  Grecs  fussent  seulement 
comprises  par  les  Latins.''  As  knowledge  advanced,  the  opposition  between  inquiry 
and  belief  became  more  marked :  the  church  redoubled  her  efforts,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  twelfth  century  the  popes  first  formally  called  on  the  secular  power  to  punish  here- 
tics ;  and  the  earliest  constitution  addressed  "  iuquisitoribus  hsereticn  pravitatis''  is 
one  by  Alexander  lY.  Meyer,  Ifut.  Jud,  vol.  ii.  pp.  664,  666.  See  also,  on  this 
movement,  lAorerUe,  Bitt,  de  rinavuition,  vol.  i.  p.  126,  vol.  iv.  p.  284.  In  1222  a 
synod  assembled  at  Oxford  causea  an  apostate  to  be  burned ;  and  this,  says  Lingard 
{SUt  of  England,  vol.  ii.  p.  148),  "  is,  I  believe,  the  first  instance  of  capital  punish- 
ment in  England  on  the  ground  of  religion.''  Ck>mpare  WrigkCe  Biog»  Brit,  Lit, 
vol.  ii.  p.  444. 
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the  feudal  system ;  a  vast  scheme  of  polity,  which,  clumsy  and 
imperfect  as  it  was,  supplied  many  of  the  wants  of  tiie  rade 
people  among  whom  it  arose,'  The  connexion  hetween  it  and 
the  decline  of  the  ecclesiastical  spirit  is  very  obvious.  For,  the 
feudal  system  was  the  first  great  secular  plan  that  had  been  seen 
in  Europe  since  the  formation  of  the  civil  law :  it  was  the  first 
comprehensiye  attempt  which  had  been  made,  during  more  than 
four  hundred  years,  to  organize  society  according  to  temporal, 
not  according  to  spiritual  circumstances,  the  ba^  of  the  whole 
arrangement  being  merely  the  possession  of  land,  and  the  per- 
formance of  certain  military  and  pecuniary  services.* 

This  was,  no  doubt  a  great  step  in  European  civilization,  be- 
cause it  set  the  first  example  of  a  large  public  polity  in  which 
the  spiritual  classes  as  such  had  no  recognized  place  ;<  and  hence 
thero  followed  that  struggle  between  feudality  and  the  church, 
which  has  been  observed  by  several  writers,  but  the  origin  of 
which  has  been  strangely  overlooked.  What,  however,  we  have 
now  to  notice  is,  that  by  the  establishment  of  the  feudal  system, 
the  spirit  of  protection,  far  firom  being  destroyed,  was  probably 
not  even  weakened,  but  only  assumed  a  new  form.  Instead  of 
being  spiritual,  it  became  temporal  Instead  of  men  looking  up 
to  the  church,  they  looked  up  to  the  nobles.  For,  as  a  necessary 
consequence  of  this  vast  movement,  or  rather  as  a  part  of  it,  the 

*  Sir  F.  Palgraye  {Englith  Ccnmumwealthy  vol.  ii.  p.  covi.)  says,  **It  is  generallj 
admitted,  by  the  best  authorities,  that  from  about  the  eleventh  eentury  benefices 
acquired  the  name  of  flefis  or  feuds  :**  and  Robertson  {State  of  Burope^  note  TiiL  in 
Wcrksy  p.  898^  supposes  that  the  word  feudtm  does  not  occur  before  1008.  But 
according  to  M.  Guizot  {Oiviliiation  en  France,  yoL  iiL  p.  288),  "il  apparalt,  pour 
la  premiSre  fois,  dans  une  charte  de  Charles  le  Gros  en  884."  This  is  a  question 
more  curious  than  important ;  since  whateyer  the  oriein  of  the  word  may  be,  it  is 
oertain  that  the  thing  did  not,  and  could  not,  exist  before  the  tenth  century  at  the 
earliest:  inasmuch  as  the  extreme  disorganization  of  society  rendered  so  coerciTe 
an  institution  impossible.  M.  Guizot,  in  another  work  {SeaaU  eur  PJSiit.  de  Frattee^ 
p.  ^89)  rightly  says,  **  Au  X*  si^de  seulement,  les  rapports  et  les  pouToirs  sociaux 
acquirent  quelque  fixity**    See  also  his  CitnUiotion  en  £unpe,  p.  90. 

*  "  La  terre  est  tout  dans  ce  syst^me Le  syst^me  itodal  est  comme  une 

religion  de  la  terre.**  Oriffinee  du  Droit,  in  (Euvree  de  Mtekdet,  voL  ii.  p.  S02« 
"  Le  caractire  de  la  f(6odaIit6,  c*6tait  la  predominance  de  l^rSaliU  sur  la  pere^maliUf 
de  la  terre  sur  l*homme.''    Heehbaehy  Mude  du  Droit,  p.  266. 

*  According  to  the  social  and  political  arrangements  from  the  fourth  to  the  tenth 
century,  the  clergy  were  so  eminently  a  ckss  apart,  ti^t  they  were  freed  from  "  bur- 
dens of  the  state,**  and  were  not  obliged  to  engage  in  milita^  serrices  unless  they 
thought  proper  to  do  so.  See  NeandeT'e  Hiet,  of  the  Church,  yoI.  iiL  p.  195,  toL  t. 
pp.  188,  UO ;  and  Petrie^eEcdenatt,  Archit.  p.  882.  But  under  the  feudal  system, 
this  inmmnity  was  lost ;  and  in  regard  to  performing  services  no  separation  of  classes 
was  admitted.  "  After  the  feudal  polity  became  established,  we  do  not  find  that 
there  was  anr  dispensation  for  ecclesiastical  fiefs.**  HaUanCe  Supplemental  Notet^ 
p.  120 ;  and  for  further  proof  of  the  loss  of  the  old  priTileges,  compare  Oroee^e  MUi^ 
tarvAntiquUies,  yoL  i.  pp.  6,  64 ;  Meyer,  Instit.  Judie.  Yd.L  p.  267  ;  Iktmet'e Siti. 
of  England,  vol  Iy.  p,  462 ;  and  Mdbljfe  ObtervaOone,  yoL  L  pp.  484,  486 :  so  that, 
as  this  writer  says,  p.  215,  **  Chaque  seigneur  hiic  avait  gagne  peisonnellement  &  Is 
i^Yolution  qui  forma  le  gouYemement  fitodal ;  mais  les  ^Y^ues  et  les  abbte,  en 
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great  poflsesBoro  of  land  were  now  being  organized  into  an  hered* 
itaij  ariBtocracy.*  In  the  tenth  centoiy,  we  find  the  first  snr- 
names  :^  by  the  eleventh  century  most  of  the  great  offices  had 
become  hereditary  in  the  leading  fiuniUes :"  and  in  the  twelfth 
centoiy  aimorial  bearings  were  invented  as  well  a^  other  heraldic 
devices  which  long  nonmhed  the  conceit  of  the  nobles,  and  were 
valued  by  their  descendants  as  marks  of  that  superiority  of  birth, 
to  which,  during  many  ages,  all  other  superiority  was  considered 
subordinate.* 

Such  was  the  beginning  of  the  European  aristocracy,  in  the 
sense  in  which  that  word  is  commonly  used.  With  the  consoli- 
dation of  its  power,  feudality  was  made,  in  reference  to  the  or- 
ganization of  society,  the  successor  of  the  church  ;^'  and  the 
nobles,  becoming  hereditary,  gradually  displaced  in  government, 
and  in  the  general  functions  of  authority,  the  clergy,  among  whom 
the  opposite  principle  of  celibacy  was  now  firmly  established." 
It  is,  therefore,  evident,  that  an  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  the 
modem  protective  spirit  does,  in  a  great  measure,  resolve  itself 
into  an  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  the  aristocratic  power ;  since 
that  power  was  the  exponent,  and,  as  it  were,  the  cover,  under 

deyenani  loiiTeraiju  dans  leun  terree,  perdirent  au  contraire  beavcoup  de  leur  pou- 
Toir  et  de  leur  dignity." 

*  The  great  change  of  turning  life-poesessions  of  land  into  hereditary  poasessiona, 
began  late  in  the  ninth  century,  being  initiated  in  France  by  a  capitulary  of  Charles 
the  Bald,  in  877.  See  Allen  an  the  Preryative^  p.  210;  Spence't  OrigmoftheLoM 
nf  Europe,  pp.  282,  801 ;  Meyer,  IneHt.  jidieiaireey  voL  I  p.  206. 

^  Tliat  Bumames  first  arose  in  the  tenth  century,  is  stated  by  the  most  competent 
authorities.  See  Bimumdi,  Hut,  dee  Frem^aie,  vol  ill  pp.  452-465 ;  HaUanCe  Mid- 
dle Agee,  ToL  I  p.  188 ;  MonteU,  JSisi,  dee  divert  MaU,  toI.  iii.  p  268 ;  Fetrie'e  JSc- 
eUeieut,  ArchU,  pp.  277,  842.  Koch  {Tableau  dee  JihfduHone,  toL  L  p.  188)  errone- 
onsly  says,  **  c'est  pareiUement  aux  croisades  que  FEurope  d<Ht  Tusage  des  sumoms 
de  famille ;  "  a  double  mistake,  both  as  to  the  date  and  the  cause,  since  the  intro- 
duction of  surnames,  being  part  of  a  large  social  movement,  can  under  no  circum- 
stances be  ascribed  to  a  single  erent. 

'  On  this  process  from  the  end  of  the  ninth  to  the  twelfth  century,  compare 
ffalUmee  Bup^enuntal  NoUe,  pp.  97,  08 ;  DalrympUe  Hut.  of  Feudal  ProperUf^  p.. 
81 ;  KltrnTiOh,  Hut.  du  Droit,  toL  L  p.  74. 

'  As  to  the  origin  of  armorial  bearings,  which  cannot  be  traced  higher  than  the 
twelfth  century,  see  HaUanCe  Middle  Agee,  yoL  i.  pp.  188,  189 ;  Ledwich,  AfUiqyi- 
ties  of  Ireland,  pp.  281,  282 ;  Originee  du  l)roU,  in  (Euvree  de  Michelet,  yoL  ii.  p.  882. 

^  For,  as  I^rminier  says  (Philoe.  du  Droit,  yoL  I  p.  17\  '*  la  loi  f(&odale  n'est 
autre  chose  que  la  terre  ^lev^e  k  hi  souverainet^.'*  On  the  aedine  of  the  church  in 
consequence  of  the  increased  feudal  and  secular  spirit,  see  Biemondi,  Hiet.  dee 
J^anfaie^  yoL  ill.  p.  440,  YoL  Iy.  p.  88.  In  our  country,  one  fact  may  be  mentioned 
fflnstratiYS  of  the  earliest  encroachments  of  laymen :  namely,  that,  before  the  twelfth 
century,  we  find  no  instance  in  England  of  the  great  seal  being  intrusted  **  to  the 
keeping  of  a  layman.^     CarnvbelPe  Chaneellore,  yoI.  i.  p.  61. 

"  Celibacy,  on  account  or  its  supposed  ascetic  tendency,  was  adYocated,  and  in 
some  countries  was  enforced,  at  an  early  period ;  but  the  first  general  and  decisive 
movement  in  its  favour  was  in  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  before  which  time 
H  was  a  speculative  doctrine,  constantly  disobeyed.  See  J^eander'e  Hut.  of  the 
Church,  vol.  vi.  pp.  52,  61,  62, 72,  98,  94  note,  voL  vii.  pp.  127-181 ;  MoekeinCe  Ee- 
eUe.  Hiet.  vol.  L  pp.  248,  249  ;  Eceleeton'e  Englieh  Antiq.  p.  95. 
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which  the  spirit  displayed  itself.  This,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see, 
is  likewise  connected  with  the  great  religious  rebellion  of  the  six- 
teenth century;  the  success  of  which  nudnly  depended  on  the 
weakness  of  the  protective  principle  that  opposed  it.  But,  re- 
serving this  for  ftiture  consideration,  I  will  now  endeavour  to 
trace  a  few  of  the  circumstances  which  gave  the  aristocracy  more 
power  in  France  than  in  England,  and  thus  accustomed  the 
French  to  a  closer  and  more  constant  obedience,  and  inftised  into 
them  a  more  reverential  spirit  than  that  which  was  usual  in  our 
country. 

Soon  after  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  therefore 
while  the  aristocracy  was  in  the  process  of  formation,  England 
was  conquered  by  the  Duke  of  Normandy,  who  naturally  intro- 
duced the  polity  existing  in  his  own  count^."  But,  in  his  hands, 
it  underwent  a  modification  suitable  to  the  new  circumstances  in 
which  he  was  placed.  He,  being  in  a  foreign  country,  the  gen- 
eral of  a  successful  army  composed  partly  of  mercenaries,^'  was 
able  to  dispense  with  some  of  those  feudal  usages  which  were 
customary  in  France.  The  great  Norman  loids,  thrown  as 
strangers  into  the  midst  of  a  hostile  population,  were  glad  to  ac- 
cept estates  from  the  crown  oil  almost  any  terms  that  would 
guarantee  their  own  security.  Of  this,  William  naturally  availed 
himself.  For,  by  granting  baronies  on  conditions  favourable  to 
the  crown,  he  prevented  the  barons"  from  possessing  that  power 
which  they  exercised  in  France,  and  which,  but  for  this,  they 
would  have  exercised  in  England.  The  result  was,  that  the  most 
powerful  of  our  nobles  became  amenable  to  the  law,  or,  at  all 
events,  to  the  authority  of  the  king.*«  Indeed,  to  such  an  extent 
was  this  carried,  that  William,  shortly  before  his  death,  obliged 
all  the  landowners  to  render  their  fealty  to  him ;  thus  entirely 

'^  Where  it  was  particularly  flourishing :  "  la  fgodalitd  fut  organis^e  en  Norman- 
die  plus  fortement  et  plus  sjst^matiquement  que  partout  ailleurs  en  France.'*  Klintr 
rathf  Travaux  8ur  rHut.  du  Droit,  yoI.  i.  p.  180.  The  "  coutume  de  Normandie  ^ 
was,  at  a  much  later  period,  only  to  be  found  in  the  old  "  grand  coutumier.^  Klimr 
rathy  Tol.  ii.  p.  160.  On  the  peculiar  tenacity  with  which  the  Normans  clung  to  it» 
see  Zettres  d*Agues9eau,  vol.  ii.  pp.  225,  226 :  **  accoutum^s  fL  respecter  leur  cou- 
tume comme  T^vangile." 

"  Mills's  Mist  of  Chivalry,  voL  i.  p.  887  ;  Turner's  Hist  of  En^nd,  vol.  ii.  p. 
890,  Tol.  iv.  p.  76.  Mercenary  troops  were  also  employed  by  his  immediate  suc- 
cessors. Grose's  Military  Antiq.  vol.  i.  p.  56. 

'^  On  the  different  meanings  attached  to  the  word  *  baron,'  compare  Klimraih^ 
Hist,  du  Droit,  vol.  ii.  p.  40,  with  Meyer,  Instit.  Judiciaires,  vol.  i.  p.  105.  But  M, 
Guizot  says,  what  seems  most  likely,  "  il  est  probable  que  ce  nom  fut  conunun 
originairement  fL  tons  les  yassaux  immddiats  de  Ui  couronne,  li^s  an  roi  per  servitium 
miUtare,  par  le  service  de  chevalier.'*  JSssais,  p.  265. 

"  Meyer,  Instit,  Judie.  vol.  i.  p.  242 ;  Turner's  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  iil  p.  220. 
The  same  policy  of  reducmg  the  nobles  was  followed  up  by  Henry  II.,  who  destroyed 
the  baronial  castles.  Tunur,  vol.  iv.  p.  228.    Compare  Lingard,  voL  i.  pp.  815, 871. 
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n^lecting  that  peculiarity  of  feudalism,  according  to  which  each 
ya^al  was  separately  dependent  on  his  own  lord.'* 

But  in  France,  the  course  of  affiiirs  was  very  different.  In 
that  country,  the  great  nobles  held  their  lands,  not  so  much  by 
grant,  as  by  prescription. '^  A  character  of  antiquity  was  thus 
thrown  over  their  rights ;  which,  when  added  to  the  weakness  of 
the  crown,  enabled  them  to  exercise  on  their  own  estates  all  the 
ftmctions  of  independent  sovereigns.'®  Even  when  they  received 
their  first  great  check,  under  Philip  Augustus,''  they,  in  his  reign, 
and  indeed  long  after,  wielded  a  power  quite  unknown  in  Eng- 
land. Thus,  to  give  only  two  instances :  the  right  of  coining 
money,  which  has  always  been  regarded  as  an  attribute  of  sover- 
eignty, was  never  allowed  in  England,  even  to  the  greatest 
nobles.''^  But  in  France  it  was  exercised  by  many  persons  in- 
dependently of  the  crown,  and  was  not  abrogated  until  the  six- 
teenth century.*'  A  similar  remark  holds  good  of  what  was 
called  the  right  of  private  war ;  by  virtue  of  which,  the  nobles 
were  allowed  to  attack  each  other,  and  disturb  the  peace  of  the 
country  with  the  prosecution  of  their  private  feuds.  In  England 
the  aristocracy  were  never  strong  enough  to  have  this  admitted 
as  a  right,'*  though  they  too  often  exercised  it  as  a  practice. 
But  in  France  it  became  a  part  of  the  established  law;  it  was 
incorporated  into  the  text-books  of  feudalism,  and  it  is  distinctly 
recognized  by  Louis  IX.  and  Philip  the  Fair, — ^two  kings  of  con- 
siderable energy,  who  did  every  thing  in  their  power  to  curtail 
the  enormous  authority  of  the  nobles.*' 

^  "  Deinde  ccepit  homagia  hominum  totius  Anglie,  et  Juramentum  fidelitatiS| 
ciqiiscumqae  easent  feodi  vel  tenemenlL**  MaUhcd  Westmanast,  Florea  Hutorianmi^ 
ToL  ii.  p.  9. 

"  See  some  good  remarks  on  this  difference  between  the  French  and  English 
nobles,  in  Hallarrit  Middle  Ages,  vol.  ii.  pp.  99,  100.  Mably  (ObtervaiiofUy  Yol.  i. 
p.  60)  says :  "  en  effet,  on  n6gligea,  sur  la  fin  de  la  premiere  race,  de  conserver  les 
litres  primordiaux  de  ses  possessions."  As  to  the  old  customary  French  law  of  pre- 
scription,  see  Giraud,  Freda  de  VAncien  Droits  pp.  79,  80. 

^  MMyy  Observatioru  iur  P  Hut  de  France,  vol.  i.  pp.  70, 162,  178. 

**  On  the  policy  of  Philip  Augustus  in  regard  to  the  nobles,  see  Mdbly,  Observa- 
tionty  vol.  i.  p.  246 ;  Lerminier,  FhUos.  du  Ihoii,  vol.  i.  p.  265 ;  Boulainvilliert, 
Sut.  de  VAneien  GouvememefUy  toI.  iii.  pp.  147-150 ;  Ghiixoty  CivilUation  en  Francey 
▼oL  ir.  pp.  184, 185 ;  Cicmrxon,  Hist,  dea  PeupUa  Bretonay  Paris,  1846,  voL  ii.  p.  860. 

**  "  No  subjects  ever  eiyoyed  the  right  of  coining  silyer  in  England  without  the 
royal  stamp  and  superintendence  ;  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  restraint  in  which  the 
feudal  aristocracy  was  always  held  in  this  country."  HallanCa  Middle  Agea,  toI.  L 
p.  154. 

**  BrovffhanCa  PolU,  Philoa,  1849,  vol.  i.  p.  446.  In  addition  to  the  evidence 
there  given  on  the  right  of  coinage,  see  Mabfya  Obaervationa,  vol.  i.  p.  424,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  296,  297  ;  and  Tumer^a  Ncrmandyy  vol.  ii.  p.  261. 

"  HaUcmCa  Supplemented  Notea,  pp.  804,  806. 

**  "  Saint-Louis  consacra  le  droit  de  guerre.  .  .  .  Philippe  le  Bel,  qui  voulut 
Fabolir,  finit  par  le  r6tablir."  Montloaier,  Monarehie  Fran^aiae,  vol.  i.  pp.  127,  202 : 
flee  also  pp.  434,  485,  and  vol  ii.  pp.  486,  486.  Mably  {Obaervationay  vol.  ii.  p.  888) 
mentionfl  "  lettres-patentes  de  Philippe-de-Yalois  du  8  f^vrier  1880,  pour  permettre 
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Out  of  this  difference  between  the  aristocratic  power  of 
France  and  England,  there  followed  many  consequences  of  great 
importance.  In  our  country  the  nobles,  being  too  feeble  to  con- 
tend with  the  crown,  were  compelled,  in  self-defence,  to  ally 
themselves  with  the  people.*^  About  a  hundred  years  after  the 
Conquest,  the  Normans  and  Saxons  amalgamated ;  and  both 
parties  united  against  the  king,  in  order  to  uphold  tiieir  common 
rights.^  The  Magna  Charta,  which  John  was  forced  to  yield, 
contained  concessions  to  the  aristocracy;  but  its  most  important 
stipulations  were  those  in  favour  of  "  all  classes  of  freemen."** 
Within  half  a  century,  fresh  contests  broke  out ;  the  barons  were 
again  associated  with  the  people,  and  again  there  followed  tiie 
same  results, — ^the  extension  of  popular  privilwes,  being  eadi 
time  the  condition  and  the  consequence  of  this  smgular  alliance. 
In  the  same  way,  when  the  Earl  of  Leicester  raised  a  rebellion 
against  Henry  III.,  he  found  his  own  party  too  weak  to  make 
head  against  the  crown.  He,  there&re,  applied  to  the  people  :*^ 
and  it  is  to  him  that  our  House  of  Commons  owes  its  origin ; 
since  he,  in  1264,  set  the  first  example  of  issuing  writs  to  cities 
and  boroughs ;  thus  calling  upon  citizens  and  burgesses  to  take 
their  place  in  what  had  hitherto  been  a  parliament  composed  en- 
tirely of  priests  and  nobles.*^ 

dans  le  duch6  d'Aqoitaine  les  guerres  priy^es,*'  &c ;  and  ho  adds,  "le  9  aTiil  1858 
le  roi  Jean  renouTelle  rordonnance  de  S.  Louis,  nomm^  la  quanntaine  da  rd, 
touchant  les  guerres  privees.*' 

**  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  (in  his  Eise  and  Progre$$  of  the  Jffngiuh  CommcnweaUk^ 
ToL  i.  pp.  Sl-SS*)  has  attempted  to  estimate  the  results  produced  by  the  Norman 
Conquest ;  but  he  omits  to  notice  this,  which  was  the  most  important  consequence 

**  On  this  political  union  between  Norman  barons  and  Saxon  dtiiens,  of  which 
the  first  dear  indication  is  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  compare  CamtpMP* 
Chancellors,  toL  1.  p.  113,  with  Brougham'e  Polit  PhUoi.  voL  t  p.  889,  yoL  lit 
p.  222. 

In  regard  to  the  general  question  of  the  amalgamation  of  races,  we  hare  three 
distinct  Unds  of  eyidence : 

1st,  Towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  a  new  language  began  to  be  formed 
by  blendmg  Norman  with  Saxon ;  and  English  literature,  properly  so  called,  dates 
ftom  the  commencement  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Compare  ModdnCe  Preface  to 
Laycunon,  1847,  yol.  L  pp.  xz.  xxL,  with  Twmeit'e  Eiet,  of  England^  ToL  yiii  pp. 
214,  217,  486,  487. 

2d,  We  haye  the  specific  statement  of  a  writer  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IL,  thai 
"mc  permixtas  sunt  nationes  ut  yix  discemi  possit  hodie,  de  liberis  loquor,  quis 
Anglicus,  quis  Normannus  dt  genere.**  Note  in  HaUanCe  Middle  Agee,  yoL  U.  p.  106. 

Sd,  Before  the  thirteenth  century  had  passed  away,  the  difierence  of  dress,  which 
in  that  state  of  society  would  suryiye  many  other  differences,  was  no  longer  ob- 
seryed,  and  the  distinctiye  peculiarities  of  Norman  and  Saxon  attire  had  disappeared. 
See  StrutiU  View  of  the  Dreee  and  HabiU  of  the  People  of  England,  yoL  iL  p.  67, 
edit.  Pknch6,  1842,  4to. 

**  **  An  equal  distribution  of  dyil  rights  to  all  classes  of  freemen  forms  the  pecn* 
liar  beauty  of  the  charter."  HaUanCe  Middle  Agee,  yoL  IL  p.  108.  This  is  yery  finely 
noticed  in  one  of  Lord  Chatham's  great  speeches.  Pari  Siet.  yoL  xyl  p.  662. 

^  Compare  Meyer,  Instil,  Judic,  yol.  11.  p.  89,  with  Lingar^e  England,  yoL  iL 
p.  127,  and  Somers  Tracts,  rol  yi.  p.  92. 

**  He  is  to  be  honoured  as  the  founder  of  a  representatiye  system  of  goyemment 
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The  Eogliflh  arirtocraoj  being  thus  forced,  by  their  own  weak- 
neeSy  to  rely  on  the  people,'*  it  naturally  followed  that  the  people 
imbibed  that  tone  of  indep^idence,  and  that  lofty  bearing,  of 
which  our  civil  and  political  institutionB  are  the  consequence, 
rather  than  the  cause.  It  is  to  this,  and  not  to  any  fEuiciful  pe- 
cnlianty  of  race,  that  we  owe  the  sturdy  and  enterprising  spirit 
tor  which  the  inhabitants  of  this  island  have  long  been  remark- 
able. It  is  this  which  has  enabled  us  to  baffle  all  the  arts  of 
oppression,  and  to  maintain  for  centuries  liberties  which  no  other 
nation  has  ever  possessed.  And  it  is  this  which  has  fostered  and 
upheld  those  great  municipal  privileges,  which,  whatever  be  their 
&ults,  have,  at  least,  the  invaluable  merit  of  accustoming  free 
men  to  the  exercise  of  power,  giving  to  citizens  the  management 
of  their  own  city,  and  perpetuating  the  idea  of  independence,  by 
preserving  it  in  a  living  type,  and  by  enlisting  in  its  support  the 
interests  and  affections  of  individual  men. 

But  the  habits  of  self-government  whioh,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, were  cultivated  in  England,  were,  under  opposite  cir- 
cumstances, ne^ected  in  France.  The  great  French  lords  being 
too  powerful  to  need  the  people,  were  unwilling  to  seek  their  alii- 
ance.^'  The  result  was,  that,  amid  a  great  variety  of  forms  and 
names,  society  was,  in  reality,  only  divided  into  two  classes — ^the 
upper  and  the  lower,  the  protectors  and  the  protected.  And, 
looking  at  the  ferocity  of  the  prevailing  manners,  it  is  not  too 

in  this  country."  Cam^lTg  Cfhief-Jtuticu^  toL  i.  p.  61.  Some  writers  (see,  for 
instance,  DeUrymple's  HxMt,  of  Fettdal  Frapertyy  p.  882)  suppose  that  burgesses  were 
■ununoned  before  the  reign  of  Henry  III. :  but  this  asserUon  is  not  only  unsupported 
by  CTidence,  but  is  in  itself  improbable ;  because,  at  an  earlier  period  the  citizens, 
though  rapidly  increasing  in  power,  were  hardly  important  enough  to  warrant  such 
a  step  being  talcen.  The  best  authorities  are  now  agreed  to  refer  the  origin  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  the  period  mentioned  in  the  text.  See  HaJUanCi  SuppUtMni, 
iTotef,  pp.  885-889 ;  Spence's  Origin  of  the  Lawi  of  Ewrope^  p.  612 ;  CampbeWi 
Ohaneellm^  toI.  i.  p.  155 ;  JAnffwnTt  England,  toL  ii.  p.  188 ;  Onixoe*  Smmm^  p. 
819.  The  notion  of  tracing  this  to  the  wittenagemot,  is  as  absurd  as  finding  the 
orimn  of  juries  in  the  system  of  compurgators;  both  of  whioh  were  fitrourite  errors 
in  Uie  seyenteenth,  and  even  in  the  eighteenth  century.  In  regard  to  the  witten- 
agemot, this  idea  still  lingers  among  antiquaries ;  but,  in  regard  to  compurgators, 
even  they  haye  abandoned  their  old  ground,  and  it  is  now  well  understood  that 
trial  by  jury  did  not  exist  till  long  after  the  Conquest.  Compare  Palgrave's  Englith 
Comm&nweaUky  part  i.  pp.  248  seq.,  with  Meyer,  TnsHt  Jitdie,  toL  ii.  pp.  152-178. 
There  are  few  things  in  our  history  so  irrational  as  the  admiration  expressed  by  a 
certidn  class  of  writers  for  the  institutions  of  our  barbarous  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors. 

**  Montloffier,  with  the  fine  spirit  of  a  French  noble,  taunts  the  English  arbtoc- 
racy  with  this:  "En  France  la  noblesse,  attaqu^  sans  cesse,  s*est  d^fendue  sans 
cesse.  Elle  a  subi  Toppression ;  elle  ne  Ta  point  accept6e.  En  Angleterre,  elle  a 
couru  dto  la  premiere  commotion,  se  r^fugier  dans  les  rangs  des  bourgeois,  et  sous 
leur  protection.  Ette  a  abdiqu6  ainsi  son  existence.**  Montloeiery  Monarchie  Fran- 
foite,  Tol.  iii.  p.  162.  Compare  an  instructive  passage  in  J)e  Stael,  Conaid.  mr  la 
JUvdvtum,  Tol.  i.  p.  421. 

"*  See  some  good  remarks  in  Mably,  ObaerroHont  sur  riR$t.  de  France,  yoL  lu. 
pp.  114,  115. 
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much  to  BAjy  tliat  in  France,  under  the  feudal  system,  eveiy  man 
was  either  a  tyrant  or  a  slave.  Indeed,  in  most  instances,  the 
two  characters  were  combined  in  the  same  person.  For,  the 
practice  of  subinfeudation,  which  in  our  country  was  actively 
checked,  became  in  France  almost  universal.*^  By  this,  the  great 
lords  having  granted  lands  on  condition  of  fealty  and  other  ser- 
vices to  certain  persons,  these  last  subgranted  them;  that  is, 
made  them  over  on  similar  conditions  to  other  persons,  who.  had 
likewise  the  power  of  bestowing  them  on  a  fourth  party,  and  so 
on  in  an  endless  series;^^  thus  forming  a  long  chain  of  dependence, 
and,  as  it  were,  organizing  submission  into  a  system.^'  In  Eng- 
land, on  the  other  hand,  such  arrangements  were  so  unsuited  to 
the  general  state  of  affairs,  that  it  is  doubtful  if  they  were  ever 
carried  on  to  any  extent;  and,  at  all  events,  it  is  certain  that,  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  they  were  finally  stopped  by  the  statute 
known  to  lawyers  as  Quia  emptores.^* 

Thus  early  was  there  a  great  social  divergence  between 
France  and  England.  The  consequences  of  this  were  still  more 
obvious  when,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  the  feudal  system  rapidly 
decayed  in  both  countries.  For  in  England,  the  principle  of 
protection  being  feeble,  men  were  in  some  degree  accustomed  to 
self-government;  and  they  were  able  to  hold  &st  by  those  great 
institutions  which  would  have  been  ill  adapted  to  the  more  obe* 
dient  habits  of  the  French  people.  Our  municipal  privileges, 
the  rights  of  our  yeomanry,  and  the  security  of  our  copyholders, 
were,  from  the  fourteenth  to  the  seventeenth  centuries,  the  three 
most  important  guarantees  for  the  liberties  of  England.^     In 

"  HallanCi  Middle  AgeB,  vol.  i.  p.  111. 

"  «« Originally  there  was  no  limit  to  subinfeudation.*'  JBrauffhtBuU  PolU,  PhUot. 
Tol.  i.  p.  279. 

**  A  living  French  historian  boasts  that,  in  his  own  country,  "  toute  la  sociM 
f6odale  fonnait  atnsi  une  6chelle  de  clientelle  et  de  patronage.'^  Cassofftiae,  Revaln- 
iiwh  Fran^ite^  toI.  i.  p.  459. 

**  This  is  18  £dw.  I.  c.  1 ;  respecting  which,  see  Bhckttone^t  Ccmmeni,  toL  iL 
p.  91,  Tol.  iy.  p.  426 ;  Reeve^B  Hut.  of  Engluh  Xaio,  Yol.  ii.  p.  223 ;  DabympWM 
HUt  of  Feudal  Prcperty,  pp.  102,  248,  840. 

"  The  history  or  the  decay  of  that  once  most  important  class,  the  English  yeo- 
manry, is  an  interesting  subject,  and  one  for  which  I  have  collected  considerable 
materials;  at  present,  I  will  only  say,  that  its  decline  was  first  distinctly  perceptible 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  was  consummated  by  the  rapidly 
increasing  power  of  the  commercial  and  manufacturing  cUisses  early  in  the  eighteenUi 
century.  After  losing  their  influence,  their  numbers  naturally  diminished,  and  they 
made  way  for  other  bodies  of  men,  whose  habits  of  mind  were  less  prejudiced,  and 
therefore  better  suited  to  that  new  state  which  society  assumed  in  the  last  age. 
I  mention  this,  because  some  writers  regret  the  almost  total  destruction  of  the  yeo- 
man freeholders ;  overlooking  the  fact,  that  they  are  disappearing,  not  in  conse- 
quence of  any  violent  revolution  or  stretch  of  arbitrary  power,  but  simply  by  the 
general  march  of  aflfairs ;  society  doing  away  with  what  it  no  longer  requires.  Com- 
pare Katf^B  Social  Condition  of  the  People^  vol.  i.  pp.  48,  602,  with  a  letter  from 
Wordsworth  in  BunbvrifB  Correttpond,  of  Hanmer^  p.  440 ;  a  note  in  2iUr$  Polit, 
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France  sncn  guarantees  were  impooaibla  The  real  diviaion 
being  between  tiiose  who  were  noble^  and  thoee  who  were  not 
noble,  no  room  was  left  fer  the  establishment  of  mtervening 
classes;  bat  all  were  compelled  to  fall  into  <me  of  these  two 
great  ranks.**  The  French  have  never  had  any  thing  answering 
to  our  yeomanry;  nor  were  copyholders  recognised  by  their  laws. 
And,  although  they  attempted  to  introduce  into  their  country 
municipal  institutions,  all  such  efforts  were  futile;  for,  while  they 
copied  the  forms  of  Uberty,  they  lacked  that  bold  and  sturdy 
spirit  by  which  alone  liberty  can  be  secured.  They  had,  indeed, 
its  image  and  superscription;  but  they  wanted  the  sacred  fire 
that  wanns  the  image  into  liie.  Every  thing  else  they  possessed. 
The  show  and  appliances  of  freedom  were  there.  Charters 
were  granted  to  tiieir  towns,  and  privileges  conceded  to  their 
magistrates.  All,  however ,  was  useless.  For  it  is  not  by  the 
wax  and  parchment  of  lawyers  that  the  independence  of  men 
can  be  preserved.  Such  things  are  the  mere  externals;  they  set 
off  liberty  to  advantage;  they  are  as  its  dress  and  paraphernalia, 
its  holiday-suit  in  times  of  peace  and  quiet.  But,  when  the  evil 
days  set  in,  when  the  invasions  of  despotism  have  begun,  liberty 
vriU  be  retained,  not  by  those  who  can  show  the  oldest  deeds  and 
the  largest  charters,  but  by  those  who  have  been  most  inured  to 
habits  of  independence,  most  accustomed  to  think  and  act  for 
themselves,  and  most  regardless  of  that  insidious  protection  which 
the  upper  classes  have  always  been  so  ready  to  bestow,  that,  in 
many  countries,  they  have  now  left  nothing  worth  the  trouble  to 
protect. 

And  so  it  was  in  France.  The  towns,  with  few  exceptions, 
fell  at  the  first  shock;  and  the  citizens  lost  those  municipal 
privileges  which,  not  being  grafted  on  the  national  character, 
it  was  found  impossible  to  preserve.  In  the  same  way,  in  our 
country,  power  naturally,  and  by  the  mere  force  of  the  demo- 
cratic movement,  feU  into  the  haiids  of  the  House  of  Commons  ; 

Ee€^.  ToL  i.  pp.  811, 812 ;  another  in  NiehM*  Lit,  Anec,  toI  t.  p.  328 ;  and  8if^ 
elmr'M  Comapond.  voL  i.  p.  229. 

**  This  is  stated  as  an  admitted  &ct  by  French  writers  lining  in  different  periods, 
and  holding  different  opinions ;  but  all  agreed  as  to  there  being  only  two  diviBions : 
«« coDune  en  France  on  est  toujonrs  on  noble,  on  rotnrier,  et  qu'U  n^y  a  pas  de  milieu.** 
Mhn,  de  Bivarol,  p.  7.  **Lagrande  distinction  des  nobles  et  des  rotoriers.**  Oirantd^ 
JPrSeU  de  PAnciem  Droits  p.  10.  Indeed,  according  to  the  Coutomes,  the  nobles 
and  rotnrien  attained  their  majority  at  different  ages.  Klimrath,  Hut,  du  Droits 
ToL  ii.  p.  249  (erroneously  stated  in  'Stori/'t  Citn/ict  of  LatoSj  pp.  56, 79,  114).  See 
further  respecting  this  capital  distinction,  M4m,  de  DvpieuU  MomaVf  vol  ii.  p.  280 
(ti  ggr^ble  &  U  noblesse  et  an  peuple");  (Euvret  de  liavot,  yoI.  Yiii.  pp.  222,  282, 
287 ;  BunJtmnfe  C&rreepond,  of  Hanmer,  p.  266 ;  Mabltf,  Obeervationa,  voL  in.  p.  268 ; 
and  Mercier  »m  Jiattmeau,  vol  i.  p.  88:  ''On  6toit  roturier,  vilain,  honune 
de  n^ant,  canaiUe,  dte  qa*on  ne  B*appeIloit  plus  marquis,  baron,  comte,  chevalier, 
etc" 

VOL.  I. — 20 
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whoee  authority  has  ever  flince,  notwithstanding  occaaonal  checks, 
continued  to  increase  at  the  expense  of  the  more  aristocratio 
parts  of  the  legislature.  The  only  institution  answering  to  this 
in  France  was  the  States-General ;  which,  however,  had  so  little 
influence,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  natiye  historians,  it  was  hardly 
to  be  called  an  institution  at  aU.*^  Indeed,  the  French  were,  by 
this  time,  so  accustomed  to  the  idea  of  protection,  and  to  the 
subordination  which  that  idea  involves,  that  they  were  little  in- 
clined to  uphold  an  establishment  which,  in  their  constitution, 
was  the  sole  representative  of  the  popular  element.  The  result 
was,  that,  by  the  fourteenth  century,  the  liberties  of  Englishmen 
were  secured  ;'^  and,  since  then,  their  only  concern  has  been  to 
increase  what  they  have  already  obtained.  But,  in  that  same 
century,  in  France,  the  protective  spirit  assumed  a  new  form ; 
the  power  of  the  aristocracy  was,  in  a  great  measure,  succeeded 
by  the  power  of  the  crown  ;  and  there  began  that  tendency  to 
centralization  which,  having  been  pushed  still  further,  first,  imder 
Louis  XIY.,  and  afterwards  under  Napoleon,  has  become  the 
bane  of  the  French  people.'"  For,  by  it  the  feudal  ideas  of  su- 
periority and  submission,  have  long  survived  that  barbarous  age 
to  which  alone  they  were  suited.  Indeed,  by  their  transmigra- 
tion, they  seem  to  have  gained  fresh  strength.  In  France,  every 
thing  is  referred  to  one  common  centre,  in  which  all  civil  func- 
tions are  absorbed.  All  improvements  of  any  importance,  all 
schemes  for  bettering  even  the  material  condition  of  the  people, 
must  receive  the  sanction  of  government ;  the  local  authorities 
not  being  considered  equal  to  such  arduous  tasks.  In  order  that 
inferior  magistrates  may  not  abuse  their  power,  no  power  is  con- 

"  "  Lea  6tat8-g6n6raiix  sont  port^s  dans  la  liste  de  noa  institiitioDS.  Je  ne  aak 
cependant  8*il  est  permia  de  donner  ce  nom  &  des  rasaemblemeiis  aussi  irr^gulien.'' 
MorUloner^  Monarchie  Franpaite^  vol.  i.  p.  266.  *'  En  France,  lea  6tats-g€n6ratix, 
au  moment  m^me  de  leor  pliu  grand  6clat,  c^eet  A  dire  dans  le  coun  da  xiv*  dicle, 
n*ont  gu^re  M  que  des  accidents,  un  pouvoir  national  et  souvent  invoqu^,  mais  non 
un  ^tablissement  constitutionnel.**  Chtizot^  EuaU,  p.  258.  See  also  MMy^  Olh 
mrvatum^  toI.  iii.  p.  147 ;  and  SUnumdL,  Eitt.  det  Francois,  toL  zIt.  p.  642. 

"*  This  is  frankly  admitted  by  one  of  the  most  candid  and  enlightened  of  all  the 
foreign  writers  on  oar  history,  O^uizoty  EmoU^  p.  297  :  **  En  1807,  les  droits  qoi 
devaient  enfanter  en  Angleterre  un  gourernement  llbre  ^talent  d^finitiTement  re- 
connus/^ 

"*  See  an  account  of  the  policy  of  Philip  the  Fair,  in  MMy^  Obiervationg,  toL 
ii.  pp.  25-44;  m  BoulainvUlieray  Aneien  OiuvememefU,  vol.  i.  pp.  292,  814,  toI.  it 
pp.  87,  88 ;  and  in  Ovizot,  CivilUatu>n  en  F^nce^  vol.  !▼.  pp.  170-192.  M.  GiUaot 
says,  perhaps  too  strongly,  that  his  reign  was  *^  la  metamorphose  de  la  royaut^  en 
despotisme."  On  the  connexion  of  this  with  the  centralizing  movement,  see  Titegv^ 
vilU's  DimocTatUy  vol.  i.  p.  807  :  **  Le  goOt  de  la  centralisation  et  la  manie  r^ 
glementaire  remontent,  en  France,  &  I'^poque  oji  les  Ugiites  sont  entres  dans  le 
gouvemement ;  ce  qui  nous  reporte  au  temps  de  Philippe  le  BeL*'  Tennemann  also 
notices  that  in  his  reign  the  **  Rechtstheorie*'  began  to  exercise  influeDce ;  but  this 
learned  writer  takes  a  purely  metaphysical  view,  and  has  therefore  miaundeistood 
the  more  general  social  tendency.     Getch,  der  Philo»,  voL  Tiii.  p.  828. 
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fened  upon  them.  The  ezercue  of  independent  jurifldiction  is 
almoBt  unknown.  Eveiy  thing  that  is  done  must  he  done  at 
head-quarters.^^  The  government  is  heliered  to  see  every  thing, 
know  every  thing,  and  provide  for  every  thing.  To  enforce  this 
monstrous  monopoly^  there  has  heen  contriv^  a  machinery  well 
worthy  of  the  design.  The  entire  country  is  covered  by  an  im- 
mense array  of  officials  ;*^  who,  in  the  regularity  of  their  hier- 
archy, and  in  the  order  of  their  descending  series,  form  an  ad- 
mirable emblem  of  that  feudal  principle,  which,  ceasing  to  be 
territorial,  has  now  become  personal.  In  fact,  the  whole  busi- 
ness of  the  state  is  conducted  on  the  supposition,  that  no  man 
either  knows  his  own  interest,  or  is  fit  to  take  care  of  himself. 
So  paternal  are  the  feelings  of  government,  so  eager  for  the  wel- 
&re  of  its  subjects,  that  it  has  drawn  within  its  jurisdiction  the 
most  rare,  as  well  as  the  most  ordinary,  actions  of  life.  In  order 
that  the  French  may  not  make  imprudent  ¥riUs,  it  has  limited 
the  right  of  bequest ;  and,  fer  fear  that  they  should  bequeath  their 
property  wrongly,  it  prevents  them  from  bequeathing  the  greater 
part  of  it  at  all.  In  order  that  society  may  be  protected  by  its 
police,  it  has  directed  that  no  one  shall  travel  without  a  pass- 
port. And  when  men  are  actually  travelling,  they  are  met  at 
every  turn  by  the  same  interfering  spirit,  which,  under  pretence 
of  protecting  their  persons,  shackles  their  liberty.  Into  another 
matter,  far  more  serious,  the  French  have  carried  the  same  prin- 
ciple. Such  is  their  anxiety  to  protect  society  against  crimi- 
nals, that,  when  an  offender  is  placed  at  the  bar  of  one  of  their 

^  As  several  writers  on  law  notice  this  system  with  a  lenient  eye  (Origine$  du 
Droit  FranqaU^  in  (Euvret  de  Jfichelety  vol.  ii.  p.  821 ;  and  EBchhaeh^  Etude  au  Droit, 
p.  129 :  *'le  syst^me  ^nergiqne  de  la  centralisation**),  it  may  be  well  to  state  how  it 
actually  works. 

Mr.  Bulwer,  writing  twenty  years  ago,  says :  *'  Not  only  cannot  a  commune  de* 
termine  its  own  expenses  without  the  consent  of  the  minister  or  one  of  his  deputed 
functionaries,  it  cannot  eyen  erect  a  building,  the  cost  of  which  shall  have  been 
sanctioned,  without  the  plan  being  adopted  by  a  board  of  public  works  attached  to 
the  central  authority,  and  having  we  supervision  and  direction  of  every  public  build- 
ing throughout  the  kingdom.**  Bulwr't  Monarchy  of  th$  Middle  Clasut,  1836,  vol. 
iL  p.  262. 

M.  Tocqueville,  writing  in  the  present  year  (1856),  says,  "Sons  Tanoien  regime, 
eomme  de  no9  jours^  il  n*y  avait  viUe,  bourg,  vHUge,  ni  si  petit  hameau  en  France, 
hopital,  fabrique,  couvent  ni  coll6ge,  qui  pLt  avoir  une  volenti  ind6pendante  dans 
ses  affaires  particulidres,  ni  admiaistrer  &  sa  volenti  ees  propres  biens.  Alort, 
eomme  aujourd^hui,  Fadministration  tenait  done  tons  les  Fran^ais  en  tutelle,  et  si  Tin- 
solence  du  mot  ne  s^^tait  pas  encore  produite,  on  avait  du  moios  d4j4  la  chose.** 
Tocoueville,  PAneien  Jiigimey  1866,  pp.  79,  80. 

"  The  number  of  civil  flinctionaries  in  France,  who  are  paid  by  the  government 
to  trouble  the  people,  passes  ail  belief,  being  estimated,  at  different  periods  durinr 
the  present  century,  at  from  188,000  to  upwards  of  800,000.  TbccpeviUe,  de  la  Di- 
mocratie,  voL  L  p.  220 ;  Alimm^t  Europe,  vol.  xiv.  pp.  127,  140;  Ka^e  Condition  of 
the  People,  vol.  i.  p.  272 ;  Zaing*$  Note;  2d  series,  p.  185.  Mr.  Laing,  writing  in 
1850,  says :  <^  In  France,  at  the  expulsion  of  Louis-Philippe,  the  civil  functionaries 
were  stated  to  amount  to  807,080  SndiTiduals." 
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coortB,  there  is  exhibited  a  spectacle,  which  it  is  no  idle  boast  to 
say,  we,  in  England,  oouM  not  tolerate  for  a  single  hour.  There 
is  seen  a  great  public  magistrate,  by  whom  the  prisoner  is  about 
to  be  tried,  examining  hmi  in  order  to  ascertain  his  supposed 
g^t,  re-examining  him,  cross-examining  him,  performing  the 
duties,  not  of  a  judge,  but  of  a  prosecutor,  and  bringing  to  bear 
f^ainst  the  unhappy  man  all  the  authority  of  his  judicial  por- 
tion, all  his  professional  subtlety,  all  his  experience,  all  the  dex- 
terity of  his  practised  understanding.  This  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  alarming  of  the  many  instances  in  which  the  tendencies  of 
the  French  intellect  are  shown  ;  because  it  supplies  a  machinery 
ready  for  the  purposes  of  absolute  power ;  because  it  brings  the 
administration  of  justice  into  disrepute,  by  associating  with  it  an 
idea  of  unfairness  ;  and  because  it  injures  that  calm  imd  equable 
temper,  which  it  is  impossible  fully  to  maintain  under  a  system 
that  makes  a  magistrate  an  advocate,  and  turns  the  judge  into 
a  partizan.  But  this,  mischievous  as  it  is,  only  forms  part  of  a 
&r  larger  scheme.  For,  to  the  method  by  which  criminals  are 
discovered,  thei'e  is  added  an  analogous  method,  by  which  crime 
is  prevented.  With  this  view,  the  people,  even  in  their  ordi- 
nary amusements,  are  watched  and  carefully  superintended. 
Lest  they  should  harm  each  other  by  some  sudden  indiscretion, 
precautions  are  taken  similar  to  those  with  which  a  fiither  might 
surround  his  children.  In  their  fairs,  at  their  theatres,  their  con- 
certs, and  their  other  places  of  public  resort,  there  are  always 
present  soldiers,  who  are  sent  to  see  that  no  mischief  is  done, 
that  there  is  no  unnecessaiy  crowding,  that  no  one  uses  harsh 
language,  that  no  one  quarrels  with  his  neighbour.  Nor  does 
the  vi^nce  of  government  stop  there.  Even  the  ^ucation  of 
children  is  brought  under  the  control  of  the  state,  instead  of  be- 
ing regulated  by  the  judgment  of  masters  or  parents.^'  And  the 
whole  plan  is  executed  with  such  energy,  that,  as  the  French 
while  men  are  never  let  alone,  just  so  while  children  they  are 
never  left  alone.^^  At  the  same  time,  it  being  reasonably  sup- 
posed that  adults  thus  kept  in  pupilage  cannot  be  proper  judges 
of  their  own  food,  the  government  has  provided  for  this  also.  Its 
prying  eye  follows  the  butcher  to  the  shambles,  and  the  baker  to 

^*  "The  goyernment  in  France  posseflaes  control  orer  all  the  education  of  tbe 
country,  with  the  exception  of  the  coUegee  for  the  education  of  the  clergy,  which 
are  termed  seminaries,  and  their  subordinate  institutions."  JUnori  <m  HU  8iaU  ^ 
9upencir  Edueation  in  France  in  1848,  in  Jifumal  of  BtaUtL  Soc.  toL  tL  p.  «)4. 
On  the  steps  talten  during  the  power  of  Kapoleon,  see  Ali9on'$  Surcpe,  toL  tUL  p. 
208 :  *' Nearly  the  whole  education  of  the  empire  was  brought  eifeotuatty  under  tae 
direction  and  appointment  of  govemment." 

«*  "  Much  attention  is  paid  to  the  wmrvUlanee  of  pupils ;  it  being  a  fundamental 
principle  of  French  education,  that  children  should  neTer  be  left  alone."  Rtpwi  on 
ifmiaral  Education  in  Jfiranee  in  1842,  In  Journal  o/BUOitt.  Soc.  toL  y.  p.  20. 
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the  oyen«  By  ite  paternal  hand,  meat  is  examined  lest  it  should 
be  bad,  and  biead  is  weighed  lest  it  shotdd  be  light  In  short, 
without  multiplying  instances,  with  which  most  leaders  must  be 
familiar,  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  in  France,  as  in  every  other 
country  where  the  protective  principle  is  active,  the  government 
has  established  a  monopoly  of  the  worst  kind ;  a  monopoly  which 
oomes  home  to  the  business  and  bosoms  of  men,  follows  tiiem  in 
their  daily  avocations,  troubles  them  with  its  petty,  meddling 
spirit,  and,  what  is  worse  than  all,  diminishes  their  responsibili- 
ty to  themselves  ;  thus  depriving  them  of  what  is  the  only  real 
education  that  most  minds  receive, — ^the  constant  necessity  of 
providing  for  fiiture  contingencies,  and  the  habit  of  grappling 
with  the  difficulties  of  life. 

The  consequence  of  all  this  has  been,  that  the  French, 
though  a  great  and  splendid  people,  a  people  full  of  mettie, 
highnspirit^,  abounding  in  knowledge,  and  perhaps  less  oppress- 
ed by  superstition  than  any  other  in  Europe,— have  always  been 
found  unfit  to  exercise  political  power.  Even  when  they  have 
possessed  it,  they  have  never  been  able  to  combine  permanence 
with  liberty.  One  of  these  two  elements  has  always  been  want- 
ing. ThOT  have  had  free  governments,  which  have  not  been 
stable.  They  have  had  stable  governments,  which  have  not  been 
free.  Owing  to  their  fearless  temper,  they  have  rebelled,  and  no 
doubt  will  continue  to  rebel,  against  so  evil  a  condition.*^  But 
it  does  not  need  the  tongue  of  a  prophet  to  tell  that,  for  at  least 
some  generations,  all  such  efforts  must  be  unsuccessfrd.  For 
men  can  never  be  free,  unless  they  are  educated  to  freedom. 
And  this  is  not  the  education  which  is  to  be  found  in  schools,  or 
gained  from  books  ;  but  it  is  that  which  consists  in  self-disci- 
pline, in  self-reliance,  and  in  self-government.  These,  in  Eng- 
land^ are  matters  of  hereditary  descent — ^traditional  habits,  which 
we  imbibe  in  our  youth,  and  which  regulate  us  in  the  conduct 
of  life.  The  old  associations  of  the  French  all  point  in  another 
direction.  At  the  slightest  difficulty,  they  call  on  the  govern- 
ment for  support.  What  with  us  is  competition,  with  them  is 
monopoly.  That  which  we  effect  by  private  companies,  they 
effect  by  public  boards.  They  cannot  cut  a  canal,  or  lay  down 
a  railroad,  without  appealing  to  the  government  for  aid.  With 
them,  the  people  look  to  the  rulers  ;  with  us,  the  rulers  look  to 
the  people.  With  them,  the  executive  is  the  centre  from  which 
society  radiates.^'     With  us,  society  is  the  instigator,  and  the 

**  A  distinguished  French  author  iays :  "  La  France  flonflre  da  mal  du  atele ; 
elle  en  eat  plus  malade  qu'aacun  autre  pays ;  ce  ntal  o'est  la  hune  de  Tautorit^.** 
Outtim^  Jiu9§iey  vol.  ii.  p.  186.    Compare  key.  Science  Soeiale,  toI.  ii.  p.  86  note. 

.  ^  It  is  to  the  activity  of  this  protectiTe  and  centralizing  spirit  that  we  must 
ascribe,  what  a  very  great  authority  noticed  thirty  years  ago,  as  **le  dtfaut  de  spon* 
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ezecutive  the  organ.  The  difference  in  the  result  has  corre- 
sponded with  the  difference  in  the  process.  We  have  been  made 
fit  for  political  power,  by  the  long  exercise  of  civil  rights.  They, 
neglecting  the  exercise,  think  they  can  at  once  begin  with  the 
power.  We  have  always  shown  a  determination  to  nphoM  onr 
liberties,  and,  when  the  times  are  fitting,  to  increase  them  ;  and 
this  we  have  done  with  a  decency  and  a  gravity  natural  to  men 
to  whom  such  subjects  have  long  been  familiar.  But  the  French, 
always  treated  as  children,  are,  in  political  matters,  children 
still.  And  as  they  have  handled  the  most  weighty  concerns 
in  that  gay  and  volatile  spirit  which  adorns  their  lighter 
literature,  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  have  failed  in  matters  where 
the  first  condition  of  success  is,  that  men  should  have  been  long 
accustomed  to  rely  upon  their  own  energies,  and  that  before 
they  try  their  sldU  in  a  political  struggle,  their  resources  should 
have  been  sharpened  by  that  preliminary  discipline,  which  a  con- 
test with  the  difficulties  of  civil  life  can  never  fail  to  impart. 

These  are  among  the  considerations  by  which  we  must  be 
guided,  in  estimating  the  probable  destinies  of  the  great  countries 
of  Europe.  But  w^t  we  are  now  rather  concerned  with  is,  to 
notice  how  the  opposite  tendencies  of  France  and  England  long 
continued  to  be  displayed  in  the  condition  and  treatment  of  their 
aristocracy ;  and  how  from  this  there  naturaUy  followed  some 
striking  differences  between  the  war  conducted  by  the  Fronde, 
and  that  waged  by  the  Long  Parliament. 

When,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  the  authority  of  the  French 
kings  began  rapidly  to  increase,  tiie  political  influence  of  the 
nobility  was,  of  course,  correspondingly  diminished.  What,  how- 
ever, proves  the  extent  to  which  their  power  had  taken  root,  is 
the  undoubted  fact,  that,  notwithstanding  this  to  them  un&- 
vourable  circumstance,  the  people  were  never  able  to  emancipate 
themselves  from  their  control."  The  relation  the  nobles  bore  to  the 
throne  became  entirely  changed;  that  which  they  bore  to  the  people 

tftn6it4,  qui  caract^rise  les  institutions  de  la  France  modeme/*  Mtyer^  Instil,  JucUe. 
Tol.  iy.  p.  686.  It  is  also  this  which,  in  literature  and  in  science,  makes  them  fayonr 
the  establishment  of  academies ;  and  it  is  probably  to  the  same  principle  that  their 
jurists  owe  their  love  of  codification.  All  these  are  manifestations  of  an  unwilling- 
ness to  rely  on  the  general  march  of  alTairs,  and  show  an  undue  contempt  for  the 
unaided  conclusions  of  prirate  men. 

**  Mably  (Observation*^  toL  iii.  pp.  154,  165,  852-862)  has  collected  some  striking 
evidence  of  the  tyranny  of  the  French  nobles  in  the  sixteenth  century  ;  and  as  to 
the  wanton  cruelty  with  which  they  exercised  their  power  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, see  Des  JUaux,  Historiettes^  vol.  vii.  p.  156,  vol  viii.  p.  79,  vol.  Ix.  pp.  40,  61, 
62,  voL  X.  pp.  255-257.  In  the  eighteenth  century,  matters  if  ere  somewhat  better  ; 
but  still  the  subordination  was  excessive,  and  the  people  were  poor,  ill-treated,  and 
miserable.  Compare  (Euvres  de  Turgot^  vol.  iv.  p.  189;  Letter  fiom  the  Earl  of 
Corky  dated  Lyons,  1754,  in  Burton^s  dHary^  voL  iv.  p.  80 ;  the  statement  of  Fox,  in 
Pari.  Hist,  vol.  xxxi.  p.  406;  JeffersofCs  Correspond,  vol  ii.  p.  45;  and  SmitlC9 
Tow  <m  the  Continent,  edit.  1798,  vol  iii  pp.  201,  202. 
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lemamed  almost  the  same.  In  Eo^Iand,  slavery,  or  vfllenage, 
as  it  is  mildly  termed,  quickly  dimioished,  and  was  extinct  by 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  centnry.^^  In  France,  it  lingered  on 
two  hundred  years  later,  and  was  only  destroyed  in  that  great 
Beyolution  by  which  the  possessors  of  ill-gotten  power  were 
called  to  so  sharp  an  account.^'  Thus,  too,  until  the  last  seventy 
years,  the  nobles  were  in  France  exempt  from  those  onerous 
taxes  which  oppressed  the  people.  The  taille  and  corvee  were 
heavy  and  mevous  exactions,  but  they  fell  solely  on  men  of 
ignoble  birth  ;**  for  the  French  aristocracy,  being  a  high  and 
chivakous  race,  would  have  deemed  it  an  insult  to  their  illustri- 
ous descent,  if  they  had  been  taxed  to  the  same  amount  as  those 
whom  they  despised  as  their  inferiors.'"  Indeed,  every  thing 
tended  to  nurture  this  general  contempt.  Eveiy  thing  was  con- 
trived to  humble  one  class,  and  exalt  the  other.  For  the  nobles 
there  were  reserved  the  best  appointments  in  the  church,  and 
also  the  most  important  miUtaiy  posts.'^    The  privilege  of  enter- 

«^  Mr.  Eccleston  iFngliMh  Antiq.  p.  138)  says,  that  in  1450  ^'Tillenage  had  al- 
most passed  away  ;**  and  according  to  Mr.  Thornton  (Over-Populationy  p.  182), 
"Sir  Thomas  Smith,  who  wrote  about  the  year  1650,  declares  tnat  he  had  never 
met  with  any  personal  or  domestic  slares ;  and  that  the  villains,  or  predial  slayes, 
BdU  to  be  fomid,  were  so  few,  as  to  be  scarcely  worth  mentioning."  Mr.  Hallam 
can  find  no  "imeqniTocal  testimony  to  the  existence  of  TiUenage"  later  than  1574. 
Middle  AgeM,  vol.  IL  p.  812 :  see,  to  the  same  effect,  BarriMton  on  the  8iatute»,  pp. 
808,  809.  If^  however,  my  memory  does  not  deceive  me,  I  have  met  with  evidence 
of  it  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  but  I  cannot  recall  the  passage. 

**  M.  Cassagnac  (  Cctuees  de  la  JUvoitUum^  voL  iii.  p.  1 1)  says :  **  Chose  surprenante, 
11  y  avait  encore,  an  4  aoiit  1789,  un  tnillion  cinq  cent  milU  aerfy  de  ccrpe;'^  and 
M.  Giraud  (Prkcie  de  PAncien  Droits  Paris,  1852,  p.  8),  jusqu'i  la  r6volution  une 
division  fondamentale  partagedt  les  personnes  en  personnes  fibres  et  personnes  su- 
jettes  ^  condition  servue."  A  few  years  before  the  Revolution,  this  shameM  dls> 
tinction  was  abolished  by  Louis  XVI.  in  his  own  domains.  Compare  Bachbaeh, 
Stude  du  Droits  pp.  271,  272,  with  J)u  Meanil^  Mint,  eur  U  Prince  Le  Srun,  p.  94. 
I  notice  this  particularly,  because  M.  Monteil,  a  learned  and  generally  accurate 
writer,  supposes  that  the  abolition  took  place  earlier  than  it  retdly  did.  Ili8t,  dee 
dhere  Etate^  voL  vi.  p.  101. 

^  Caeeagnae^  de  la  JUvoltUiany  vol  1.  pp.  122,  178 ;  Giraud,  Ancien  Droit,  p. 
11 ;  BcuLame,  Mhn.  de  Louie  XVI,  vol.  vi.  p.  156 ;  Mhn,  a»  JRoi  aur  lee  Municipali- 
ty, in  CBwree  de  Twyot,  vol.  v^.  p.  428;  Mhn,  de  Oenlis^  vol.  i.  p.  200. 

Further  information  respecting  the  amount  and  nature  of  these  vexatious  impo- 
mtions  will  be  found  in  De  Thou,  Mist.  Univ,  vol.  xiii  p.  24,  vol.  xiv.  p.  118 ;  Saint 
Aulaire,  Hiet.  de  la  Fronde,  vol.  L  p.  125 ;  Toegueville,  Aneien  Rigime^  pp.  185,  191, 
420,  440;  Sully,  (Eeonomiee  JioyaUs,  vol.  ii.  p.  412,  vol  ill  p.  226,  vol.  iv.  p.  199, 
voL  V.  pp.  889,  410,  vol  vi.  p.  94;  Relat,  dea  Amhaeead,  Vinit,  vol.  i.  p.  96 ;  Mahly, 
Obeervationa,  voL  iU.  pp.  855,  856 ;  JBoulainvilliera,  Ancien  Oouvemement,  vol.  iii. 
p.  109;  Le  Vaaaor,  Hiat,  de  Louie  XIII,  voL  ii.  p.  29 ;  Mim,  d^Omer  Talon,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  108,  869 ;  Mhn.  da  Mont^at,  vol  i.  p.  82;  TocquevUU,  Rhgne  de  Louie  XV,  vol. 
i.  pp.  87,  882;  (Euorea  da  Turaot,  vol.  L  p.  872,  vol  iv.  pp.  58,  59,  74,  75,  242, 
278,  vol  V.  pp.  226,  242,  vol  vi.  p.  144,  vol.  viii.  pp.  152,  280. 

••  So  deeply  rooted  were  these  feeliugs,  that,  even  in  1789,  the  very  year  the 
Revolution  broke  out,  it  was  deemed  a  great  concession  that  the  nobles  "  will  consent, 
indeed,  to  equal  taxation.**  See  a  letter  from  Jefferson  to  Jay,  dated,  Paris,  May 
9tb,  1789,  in  JtfftraofCa  Correap.  voL  ii.  pp.  462,  468.  Compare  Merder  aur  Boua- 
aeau,  vol.  i.  p.  186. 

*'  **  Les  nobles,  qui  avalent  le  privilege  excluaf  des  graudes  ^gnit6s  et  des  gros 
bfo^fices."    Mhn,  de  Eivarol,  p.  97  :  see  also  Mim,  de  BouilU,  vol.  I  p.  56 ;  Lemontey, 
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ing  the  army  as  officers  was  confined  to  them ;"  and  they  alone 
possessed  a  prescriptive  right  to  belong  to  ihecayaliy."  At  the 
same  time,  and  to  avoid  the  least  chimce  of  confosion,  an  equal 
vigilance  was  displayed  in  the  most  trifling  matters,  and  care 
was  taken  to  prevent  any  similarity,  even  in  the  amusements  of 
the  two  classes.  To  such  a  pitch  was  this  brought,  that,  in 
many  parts  of  France,  the  right  of  having  an  aviary  or  a  dove* 
cote  depended  entirely  on  a  man's  rank ;  and  no  Frenchman, 
whatever  his  wealth  might  be,  could  keep  pigeons,  unless  he 
were  a  noble ;  it  being  considered  that  these  recreations  were  too 
elevated  for  persons  of  plebeian  origin.'^ 

Circumstances  Uke  these  are  valuable,  as  evidence  of  the 
state  of  society  to  which  they  belong ;  and  their  importance  will 
become  peculmrly  obvious,  when  we  compare  them  with  the 
opposite  condition  of  England. 

For  in  England,  neither  these  nor  any  similar  distinctions 
have  ever  been  known.  The  spirit  of  which  our  yeomanry,  copy* 
holders,  and  free  burgesses  were  the  representatives,  proved  &r 
too  strong  for  those  protective  and  monopolizing  principles,  of 
which  the  aristocracy  are  the  guardians  in  politics,  and  the 
cleigy  in  religion.  And  it  is  to  the  successful  opposition  made 
by  these  feelings  of  individual  independence,  that  we  owe  our 
two  greatest  national  acts — our  Beformation  in  the  sixteenth, 
and  our  Rebellion  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Before,  however, 
tracing  the  steps  taken  in  these  matters,  there  is  one  other  point 
of  view  to  which  I  wish  to  caU  attention,  as  a  further  illustra- 
tion of  the  early  and  radical  difference  between  France  and 
England. 

In  the  eleventh  century  there  arose  the  celebrated  institution 
of  chivalry,'^'  which  was  to  manners  what  feudalism  was  to  poli- 

EtaUisaemtnt  Monarehiqw^  p.  887  ;  Daniel^  Htti.  de  la  MUiet  Franfcite^  nA.  VL  pi 
656 ;  Company  Mim.  ntr  Marie  Antoinette^  vol.  i.  pp.  288,  289. 

**  '*  L'ancien  regime  n'ayait  admis  que  des  nobles  pour  ofBeiera."  Mhn,  d$  R»- 
land,  vol.  i.  p.  898.  S£gur  mentioDS  that,  early  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.,  *Me8 
nobles  seuls  araient  le  droit  d*entrer  au  service  comme  sous-lieutenans.**  Mkn.  d$ 
SSgvr,  vol.  i.  p.  66.  Compare  pp.  117,  266-271,  with  Mkn,  de  OenUt,  vol  iiL  p.  74, 
and  J)e  Stdel,  Comid.  eur  la  Rev,  toI.  i.  p.  123. 

**  Thus,  De  Thou  says  of  Henry  III.,  "  il  remet  sous  Tancien  pied  la  cavalerie  or- 
dinaire, qui  Q'6toit  eompos^e  que  de  la  noblesse."  Hitt.  Univ,  vol.  ix.  pp.  202,  208 ; 
and  see  voL  z.  pp.  604,  606,  vol.  xili.  p.  22 ;  and  an  imperfect  statement  of  the 
same  fact  in  Boullier,  HUt,  det  divers  Corps  de  la  Maison  Militaire  des  Rou  de 
France^  Paris,  1818,  p.  68,  a  superficial  work  on  an  uninteresting  subject. 

^  M.  Tocqueville  (VAncien  Rigime^  p.  448)  mentions,  among  other  regulations 
still  in  force  late  in  the  eighteenth  century,  that  "  en  Dauphin^,  en  Bretagne,  en  Kor- 
mandie,  il  est  prohib^  4  tout  rotnrier  d*avoir  des  colombiera,  fuies  et  v^re ;  il  n*y 
a  que  les  nobles  qui  puissent  avoir  des  pigeons." 

M  **  D68  la  fin  du  onzieme  sitele  &  T^poque  m6me  oii  commenc^nt  les  croisades, 
on  trouve  la  chevalerie  ^tablie.*^  Koeh^  Tab.  dee  Rtvotutions^  vol.  i.  p.  148 :  see 
also  Sainte-Falaye,  Mini,  eur  le  Chevalerie,  voL  i.  pp.  42,  68.  M.  Ouizot  (Chilie,  en 
Franee^  vol  iii.  pp.  849-864)  has  attempted  to  trace  it  back  to  an  earlier  period ;  bat 
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ticfli.  This  connexion  is  clear,  not  only  firom  the  testimony  of 
contemporaries,  bat  also  from  two  general  considerations.  In 
the  first  place,  chivalry  was  so  highly  aristocratic,  that  no  one 
conld  even  receive  knighthood  uidess  he  were  of  noble  birth  ;** 
and  the  preliminary  education  which  was  held  to  be  necessary 
was  carri^  on  either  in  schools  appointed  by  the  nobles,  or  else 
in  their  own  baronial  castles.'^  In  the  second  place,  it  was 
essentially  a  protective,  and  not  at  all  a  reforming  institution. 
It  was  contrived  with  a  view  to  remedy  certain  oppressions,  as 
they  successively  arose ;  opposed  in  this  respect  to  the  reforming 
spirit,  which,  being  remedial  rather  than  palliative,  strikes  at 
the  root  of  an  evil  by  humbling  the  class  from  which  the  evfl 
proceeds,  passing  over  individual  cases  in  order  to  direct  its  atten** . 
tion  to  general  causes.  But  chivalry,  so  far  from  doing  this, 
was  in  fact  a  ftudon  of  the  aristocratic  and  the  ecclesiastical 
forms  of  the  protective  spirit.^^^  For,  by  introducing  among  the 
nobles  the  principle  of  knighthood,  which,  bein^  personal,  could 
never  be  b^ueathed,  it  presented  a  point  at  which  the  ecclesias* 
tical  doctrine  of  celibacy  could  coalesce  with  the  aristocratic  doc- 
trine of  hereditary  descent.'*  Out  of  this  coalition  sprung  re- 
sults of  great  moment.  It  is  to  this  that  Europe  owes  those 
orders,  h^  aristocratic,  half  religious,*®  the  Knights  Templars, 
the  Knights  of  St.  James,  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  the  Knights 

he  appears  to  have  failed,  though  of  course  its  germs  may  be  ea^y  found.  Accord- 
ing to  some  writers  it  originated  in  Northern  Europe ;  according  to  others  in  Ara- 
bia! Mallet'a  Northern  AntiptitUa,  p.  202;  Joumd  of  J  not.  Soe.  toL  ii.  p.  11. 

"*  **  L^ordre  de  dievalerie  n*6toit  accord^  qu*aux  hommes  d^un  sang  noble."  SU- 
numdi,  HisL  des  Fram^ais^  toI  It.  p.  204.  Compare  Danielj  HUL  de  la  MUiee^  toL 
L  p.  97,  and  2iilU  HieL  of  Chivalry^  vol.  i.  p.  20. 

"  **  In  some  places  there  were  schools  appointed  br  the  nobles  of  the  country, 
but  most  frequenUy  their  own  castles  served.**  MiW  Hist,  of  Chivalry^  toL  i.  p. 
81 ;  and  see  SairUe-Palaye^  Mhn.  $wr  VAne.  Chevaleriey  toL  I  pp.  80,  66,  6*7,  on  this 
education. 

"*  This  comMnatton  of  knighthood  and  religious  rites  is  often  ascribed  to  the 
crusades ;  but  Uiere  is  good  evidence  that  it  toolc  place  a  little  earlier,  and  must  be 
referred  to  ihe  latter  half  of  the  eleventh  century.  Compare  MiU^  Hitt,  of  Chivairyy 
vol.  L  pp.  10,  11 ;  Dariiely  Hist,  de  la  MUieey  voL  L  pp.  101,  102,  108 ;  BoulaUwU- 
lierty  Ancien  Gouv,  vol.  L  p.  826.  Sainte-Palaye  (Mim.  tur  la  Chevalerie^  vol.  i.  pp. 
119-123),  who  has  collected  some  illustrations  of  the  relation  between  cMvalry  and 
the  church,  savs,  p.  119,  **enfin  la  chevalerie  ^it  regard^e  comme  une  ordination, 
un  sacerdoce."  The  superior  clergy  possessed  the  rieht  of  conferring  kniffhthood, 
and  William  Ruftis  was  actually  knighted  by  Archbishop  Lanfranc :  "  Archiepisco- 
pus  Lanfrancus,  eo  qu6d  eum  nutrient,  et  militem  fecerat.**  WUl,  Malmt$.  lib.  iv., 
in  Seriptoru  poet  Bedam^  p.  67.  Compare  Foabroka^e  Britieh  Monaetiiem^  1848,  p. 
101,  on  knighting  by  abbots. 

**  The  influence  of  this  on  the  nobles  is  rather  exaggerated  by  Mr.  Mills ;  who, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  not  noticed  how  the  unheredKtary  element  was  favourable  to 
the  ecclesiastical  spirit.  MiiU'  Eiai.  of  Okivalry,  vol  i.  pp.  16,  889,  vol.  U.  p.  169; 
a  work  interesting  as  an  assemblage  of  facts,  but  almost  useless  as  a  philosophic  es* 
timate. 

••  **  In  their  origin  all  the  military  orders,  and  most  of  the  religious  ones,  were  en- 
tirely aristocratic.'*    MUVi  Hist,  of  Chivalryy  voL  i.  p.  886. 
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of  St.  Michael :  establishments  which  inflicted  the  greatest  evils 
on  society ;  and  whose  members,  combining  analogous  vices,  en- 
livened the  superstition  of  monks  with  the  debaucheiy  of  sol- 
diers. As  a  natural  consequence,  an  immense  number  of  noble 
knights  were  solemnly  pledged  to  '^defend  the  church;''  an 
ominous  expression,  the  meaning  of  which  is  too  well  known  to 
the  readers  of  ecclesiastical  history/^  Thus  it  was  that  chivalry, 
uniting  the  hostile  principles  of  celibacy  and  noble  birth,  became 
the  incarnation  of  the  spirit  of  the  two  classes  to  which  those 
principles  belonged.  Whatever  benefit,  therefore,  this  institu- 
tion may  have  conferred  upon  manners,^'  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  actively  contributed  to  keep  men  in  a  state  of  pupilage, 
and  stopped  the  march  of  society  by  prolonging  the  term  of  its 
infimcy/' 

On  this  account  it  is  evident,  that  whether  we  look  at  the 
immediate  or  at  the  remote  tendency  of  chivalry,  its  strength 
and  duration  become  a  measure  of  the  predominance  of  the  pro- 
tective spirit.  If,  with  this  view,  we  compare  France  and  Eng- 
land, we  shall  find  firesh  proof  of  the  early  divergence  of  those 
countries.  Tournaments,  the  first  open  expression  of  chivaliy, 
are  of  French  origin."  The  greatest  and,  indeed,  the  only  two 
great  describers  of  chivalry  are  Joinville  and  Froissart,  both  of 

"  3iiU/  mu,  of  Chivalry,  vol.  i.  pp.  148,  888.  About  the  rear  1127,  St.  Ber- 
nard wrote  a  diaooune  in  favour  of  the  Knights  Templars,  in  which  "  he  extols  this 

order  as  a  combination  of  monasticism  and  knighthood He  describes  the 

design  of  it  as  being  to  give  the  military  order  and  knighthood  a  serious  Christian 
direction,  and  to  conrert  war  into  something  that  God  might  approve."  Neandei^g 
Siit,  of  the  Church,  voL  vii.  p.  858.  To  this  maj  be  added,  that,  early  in  the  tluT- 
teenth  century,  a  chivalric  association  was  formed,  and  afterwards  merged  in  the 
Dominican  order,  called  the  Militia  of  Christ :  **  un  nouvel  ordre  de  chevalerie  dee- 
tin6  d  ponrauivre  les  h6r4tiques,  sur  le  module  de  celui  des  Templiers,  et  sous  le 
nom  de  Milice  de  Christ'*    JUorerUe,  Hist,  de  Plnquintion,  vol.  i.  pp.  52,  138,  208. 

**  Several  writers  ascribe  to  chlvdry  the  merit  of  softening  manners,  and  of  in- 
creasing the  influence  of  women.  Sainte-Palaye,  Mim,  sur  la  Chevalerie,  toL  L  pp. 
220-223,  282,  284,  vol  iii.  pp.  vi.  viL  159-161 ;  ffeivitiue  de  VEeprU,  voL  ii.  pp.  50, 
51 ;  BchlegeVe  Lectures,  vol.  i.  p.  209.  That  there  was  such  a  tendency  is,  I  think, 
Indiisputable ;  but  it  has  been  greatly  exaggerated ;  and  an  author  of  considerable 
reading  on  these  subjects  says,  "  The  rigid  treatment  shown  to  prisoners  of  war  In 
ancient  times  strongly  marks  the  ferocity  and  uncultivated  manners  of  our  ancestors, 
and  that  even  to  ladies  of  high  rank ;  notwithstanding  the  homage  said  to  have  been 
paid  to  the  fair  sex  in  those  days  of  chivalry.*'  OroeeU  JUilitary  Antiquities,  voL 
iL  p.  114.     Compare  Manning  on  the  Law  of  NaHont,  1839,  pp.  145,  146. 

'"  Mr.  Hallam  (Middle  Apee,  vol.  ii.  p.  464^  says,  "  A  third  reproach  may  be 
made  to  the  character  of  kmghthood,  that  it  widened  the  separation  between  the 
diflferent  classes  of  society,  and  confirmed  that  aristocratical  spirit  of  high  birth, 
by  which  the  large  mass  of  mankind  were  kept  in  unjust  degradation.** 

•*  Sismotidi,  Hist,  des  Frangais,  vol.  iv.  pp.  870,  871,  877 ;  Turner's  HisL  of 
England,  vol.  iv.  p.  478  ;  Foncemagne  de  POrigtne  des  Armoiries,  in  Mhn.  de  PAcO' 
dhnie  dee  Inscriptions,  vol.  xx.  p.  580.  Koch  also  says  (TiAleau  des  JUvolutions^ 
ToL  i.  p.  139),  *^c*est  de  la  France  que  Tusage  des  toumois  se  r6pandit  chez  les 
autres  nations  de  l*Europe.**  They  were  first  introduced  into  England  in  the  r^gn 
of  Stephen.    Lingard's  England,  voL  ii.  p.  27. 
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whom  were  Frenchmen.  Bayard,  that  famoos  cheyalier,  who  ig 
always  congidered  as  the  last  representative  of  chivalry,  was  a 
Frenchman,  and  was  killed  when  fighting  for  Francis  I.  Nor 
was  it  until  nearly  forty  years  after  his  death  that  tournaments 
were  finally  abolished  in  France,  the  last  one  having  been  held 
in  1560." 

But  in  England,  the  protective  spirit  being  much  less  active 
than  in  France,  we  should  expect  to  find  that  chivalry,  as  its 
offspring,  had  less  influence.  And  such  was  really  the  case. 
The  honours  that  were  paid  to  knights,  and  the  social  distinc- 
tions by  which  they  were  separated  from  the  other  classes,  were 
never  so  great  in  our  country  as  in  France.**  As  men  became 
more  free,  the  little  respect  they  had  for  such  matters  still  fur- 
ther diminished.  In  the  thirteenth  century,  and  indeed  in  the 
very  reign  in  which  burgesses  were  first  returned  to  parliament, 
the  leading  symbol  of  chivalry  fell  into  such  disrepute,  that  a  law 
was  passed  obliging  certain  persons  to  accept  that  rank  of 
knighthood  which  in  other  nations  was  one  of  the  highest  objects 
of  ambition."  In  the  fourteenth  century,  this  was  followed  by 
another  blow,  which  deprived  knighthood  of  its  exclusively  mil- 
itary character;  the  custom  having  grown  up  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward III.  of  conferring  it  on  the  judges  in  the  courts  of  law,  thus 
turning  a  warlike  title  into  a  cmL  honour.*^  Finally,  before  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  spirit  of  chivalry,  in  France  still 
at  its  height,  was  in  our  country  extinct,  and  this  mischievous 
institution  had  become  a  subject  for  ridicule  even  among  the 
people  themselves."    To  these  circumstances  we  may  add  two 

•*  Mp.  HaUam  (Middle  Agea^  toL  ii.  p.  470)  says  they  were  "  entirely  diflcontin- 
ued  in  France"  in  conseqaence  of  the  death  of  Henry  U. ;  but  according  to  MUlf^ 
Hist  of  Ohivalryy  vol.  ii.  p.  226,  they  lasted  the  next  year ;  when  another  fatal  ac- 
cident occurred,  and  **  tournaments  ceased  for  ever.**  Compare  SaifU-Palaye  tur 
la  Chevalerie^  voL  ii.  pp.  89,  40. 

M  Mr.  Hallam  {Middle  Age»^  toI.  Ii.  p.  407)  obsenres,  that  the  knight,  as  compared 
with  other  classes,  **  was  addressed  by  titles  of  more  respect.  Th^  wu  not^  kovh 
every  §o  mrieh  di^neiiim  in  England  aa  in  France.^  The  great  honour  paid  to  knights 
in  France  is  noticed  by  Daniel  (MUiee  Frangaite^  toI.  i.  pp.  128,  129) ;  and  Herder 
{Ideen  zur  OeaehichUy  Tol.  ir.  pp.  266,  267)  says,  that  in  France  chiralry  flourished 
more  than  in  any  other  country.  The  same  remark  is  made  by  Sismondi  {Hist,  dei 
FrangaiSy  vol.  iv.  p.  198). 

*^  The  Staiuttim  de  MUiiibus^  in  1807,  was  perhaps  the  first  recognition  of  this. 
Compare  Blaek$t<me''$  Comment.  voL  ii.  p.  69 ;  Barrington  on  the  8tatute8y  pp.  192, 
198.  But  we  have  positive  evidence  that  compulsory  knighthood  existed  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  III. ;  or  at  least  that  those  who  refused  it  were  obliged  to  pay  a  fine. 
See  HallanCe  Comt,  Hist.  voL  i.  p.  421,  and  LytteltonU  Hist,  of  Henry  IL  vol.  ii.  pp. 
288,  239,  2d  edit.  4to,  1767.  Lord  Lyttelton,  evidently  puzzled,  says,  "  Indeed  it 
seems  a  deviation  from  the  original  principle  of  this  institution.  For  one  cannot 
but  think  it  a  very  great  inconsistency,  that  a  dignity,  which  was  deemed  an  acce» 
■ion  of  honour  to  kings  themselves,  should  be  forced  upon  any.** 

••  In  MUW  Hist,  of  Chivalry,  vol  ii.  p.  154,  it  is  said,  that  "the  Judges  of  the 
courts  of  law**  were  first  knighted  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 

"  Mr.  Mills  (J9m^.  of  Chivalry,  vol.  it  pp.  99, 100)  has  printed  a  ourious  extract 
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otherB,  which  seem  worthy  of  observation.  The  first  is,  that 
the  French,  notwithstanding  their  many  admirable  qualities, 
have  always  been  more  remarkable  fi>r  personal  vanity  than  the 
English  ;^*  a  peculiarity  partly  referable  to  those  chivalric  tra- 
ditions which  even  their  occasional  republics  have  been  unable 
to  destroy,  and  which  makes  them  attach  undue  importance  to 
external  distinctions,  by  which  I  mean,  not  only  dress  and  man- 
ners, but  also  medals,  ribands,  stars,  crosses,  and  the  like,  which 
we,  a  prouder  people,  have  never  hdd  in  such  high  estimation. 
The  other  circumstance  is,  that  duelling  has  firom  the  beginning 
been  more  popular  in  France  than  in  England ;  and  as  this  is 
a  custom  which  we  owe  to  chivalry,  the  difference  in  this  respect 
between  the  two  countries  suppUes  another  link  in  that  long 
chain  of  evidence  by  which  we  must  estimate  their  national  ten- 
dencies.^' 

from  a  lamentation  over  the  destruction  of  chivalry,  written  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
IV. ;  bat  he  has  overlooked  a  still  more  singular  instance.  This  is  a  popular  ballad, 
written  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  called  the  Tumament  of  Totten- 
ham, in  which  the  follies  of  chivalry  are  admirably  ri^culed.  See  Wqrtori^  But.  0/ 
English  Poetry^  edit.  1840,  vol.  ilL  pp.  98-101 ;  and  Pem/'t  JRelique*  of  Ancient 
Poetry^  edit.  1845,  pp.  92-96.  According  to  Turner  (Hiti.  of  Efialand,  voL  vijp. 
S68),  "  the  ancient  books  of  chivalry  were  laid  adde**  about  the  reign  of  Henry  Vl 

^  This  is  not  a  mere  popular  opinion,  but  rests  upon  a  large  amount  of  evidence, 
supplied  by  competent  and  impartial  observers.  Addison,  who  was  a  lenient  as  well 
as  an  able  judge,  and  who  had  lived  much  among  the  French,  calls  them  '*  the  vainest 
nation  in  the  world.^'  Letter  to  Bitkop  Hough^  m  Aildn^9  Life  ofAdHmm^  vol.  i.  p. 
90.  Napoleon  says,  **  vanity  is  the  ruling  principle  of  the  Frendi."  AliaoWs  HieL 
of  E%ar^^  vol.  vi.  p.  25.  Dnmont  {Souvenire  tur  MircAeauy  p.  Ill)  declares,  that 
*Me  trait  le  plus  dommant  dans  le  caraot^  fran^ais,  c'est  Famour  proprepand 
S6gur  (Amwnirf,  voL  i.  pp.  78,  74^  "  car  en  France  Tamour  propre,  ou,  d  on  le 
veut,  la  vanity  est  de  toutes  les  passions  la  plus  irritable.^  It  is  moreover  stated, 
that  phrenological  observations  prove  that  the  French  are  vuner  than  the  English. 
(kimhe'f  EUmente  of  Phrenology^  6th  edit.  Edinb.  1845,  p.  90 ;  and  a  partial  recogni- 
tion of  the  same  fact  in  BroueecAs,  Coure  de  PhrSnologie,  p.  297.  For  other  in- 
stances of  writers  who  have  noticed  the  vanity  of  the  French,  see  ToeqwvUle^  rAneien 
lUaime,  p.  148 ;  Barante,  Lit.  Fran^,  au  XVIIP  SikUy  p.  80;  Mhn.  de  Brieeot^ 
vol.  i.  p.  272 ;  Mkxiray,  Hist,  de  Prance,  vol.  ii.  p.  938 ;  Lemontey^  JStMieeement 
MonarcfUove,  p.  418 ;  Voltaire,  Lettree  inMitee,  vol.  ii.  p.  282 ;  Toeguevillej  Pkgne 
de  Louie  jfeT,  voL  it  p.  858 ;  De  StaH  eur  la  JUvolution,  vol.  i.  p.  280,  voL  ii.  p.  258. 

''^  The  relation  between  chivalry  and  duelling  has  been  noticed  by  several  wri- 
ters; and  in  France,  where  the  chivalric  spirit  was  not  completely  destroyed  until 
the  revolution,  we  find  occasional  traces  of  this  connexion  even  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
XYl.  See,  for  instance,  in  Mhn.  de  Lafayette,  vol.  i.  p.  86,  a  curious  letter  in  re- 
gard to  chivalry  and  duelling  in  1778.  InEngUmd  there  is,  I  believe,  no  evidence 
of  even  a  single  private  duel  being  fought  earlier  than  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
there  were  not  many  tiU  the  latter  half  of  Elizabeth's  reign ;  but  in  France  the  cus- 
tom arose  early  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  m  the  sixteenth  it  became  usual  for 
the  seconds  to  fight  as  well  as  the  principals.  Compare  Montlotier,  Monare.  Phmf. 
voL  ii.  p.  486,  with  Ifonteil,  Hist,  dee  divere  State,  vol.  vi.  p.  48.  From  that  time 
the  love  of  the  French  for  duelling  became  quite  a  passion  until  tiie  end  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  when  the  Revolution,  or  rather  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the 
Revolution,  caused  its  comparative  cessation.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the 
enormous  extent  of  this  practice  formerly  in  France,  by  comparing  the  following 
passages ;  which  I  have  the  more  pleasure  in  brining  together,  as  no  one  has  writ- 
ten even  a  tolerable  history  of  duelling,  notwithstandii^;  the  great  part  it  once 
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The  old  aasociatioiui^  of  which  these  fects  are  hut  the  exter- 
nal ezpressioii,  now  continned  to  act  with  increasii^  yigoor. 
In  France,  the  protective  spirit,  carried  into  religion,  was  strong 
enough  to  resist  the  Reformation,  and  preserve  to  the  clergy  the 
forms,  at  least,  of  their  ancient  sapremacy.  In  England,  the 
pride  of  men,  and  their  habits  of  self-reliance,  enabled  them  to 
mature  into  a  sjrstem  what  is  called  the  right  of  private  judg- 
ment, by  which  some  of  the  most  cherished  traditions  were  erad- 
icated ;  and  this,  as  we  have  already  seen,  being  quickly  suc- 
ceeded, first  by  scepticism,  and  then  by  toleration,  prepared  the 
way  for  that  suboroination  of  the  church  to  the  state,  for  which 
we  are  pre-eminent,  and  without  a  rival,  among  tiie  nations  of 
Europe.  The  very  same  tendency,  acting  in  politics,  displayed 
analogous  results.  Our  ancestors  foimd  no  difficulty  in  humbling 
the  nobles,  and  reducing  them  to  comparative  insignificance. 
The  wars  of  the  Boses,  by  breaking  up  the  leading  families  into 
two  hostile  fitctions,  aided  this  movement  ;^*  and,  after  the  reign 
of  Edward  lY.,  there  is  no  instance  of  any  Englishman,  even  of 
the  highest  rank,  venturing  to  cany  on  those  private  wars,  by 
which,  in  other  countries,  the  great  lords  still  disturbed  the  peace 
of  society.^'  When  the  civil  contests  subsided,  the  same  spirit 
displayed  itself  in  the  policy  of  Henry  VII.  and  Henry  VIII.  For, 
those  princes,  despots  as  they  were,  mainly  oppressed  the  highest 
classes ;  and  even  Henry  VIII.,  notwithstanding  his  barbarous 
cruelties,  was  loved  by  the  people,  to  whom  his  reign  was,  on  the 
whole,  decidedly  beneficiaL  Then  there  came  the  Reformation  ; 
which,  being  an  uprising  of  the  human  mind,  was  essentially  a 
rebellious  movement,  and  thus  increasing  the  insubordination  of 
men,  sowed,  in  the  sixteentii  centuiy,  the  seeds  of  tiiose  great 
poHdcal  revolutions  which,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  broke 

played  in  European  society.  Ih  Thcu,  HUt.  Univ.  toL  iz.  pp.  69a,  698,  vol  xr. 
p.  67  ;  Daniel,  Miliee  Frunfoiae,  vol  ii.  p.  682 ;  SuUy,  (Ee<momie$^  toI.  L  p.  801,  toL 
liL  p.  406,  ToL  Ti.  p.  122,  vol.  tIU.  p.  41,  toL  iz.  p.  408 ;  CarewU  StaU  of  Ji^anee 
wider  H$nry  IV.,  in  3trdk*f  SiUorieal  NwUiationt,  p.  467 ;  Ben  Jonst^rfe  Wcrke, 
edit  Gifford,  vol.  tL  p.  69;  Jhdanrey  Bitt.  de  Paru  (1826,  8d  edit.),  Tol.  iv.  p.  667, 
ToL  T.  pp.  800, 801 ;  Le  Clere,  Bibliothique  Univ.  vol.  xx.  p.  242 ;  Letiree  de  Paiin,  yoL 
HL  p.  686 ;  Canefiffue,  Miet.  de  la  Riforme,  vol.  Tiii.  p.  98 ;  Capefigu^e  Eiehelieu, 
ToL  L  p.  68 ;  t>ee  BSaux,  HuiorieUUy  toL  x.  p.  IS ;  Mhn.  de  Oenlte,  toL  ii.  p.  191, 
▼oL  TIL  p.  216,  ToL  ix.  p.  861 ;  Mem,  of  the  Baroneee  d'Oberkireh,  toL  i.  p.  71,  edit. 
Lond.  1862;  lettree  ineditee  d^Affueeeeau,  vol  i.  p.  211;  Lettree  de  Du  Deffandik 
WaU)oU,  YoL  iii.  p.  249,  yoL  it.  pp.  27,  28, 162 ;  Boullier,  MaieonMUitaire  deejioie 
de  France,  pp.  87,  88 ;  Biog.  Univ.  toL  t.  pp.  402,  408,  toL  sdii.  p.  411,  toL  zUt. 
pp.  127,  401,  Tol.  xlYiii.  p.  622,  Toi.  xlix.  p.  180. 

"  On  the  effect  of  the  wars  of  the  Rosea  upon  the  nobles,  compare  ffallant'e 
Contt.  HieL  toL  L  p.  10 ;  lAngar^e  Hist,  of  England,  toL  iii.  p.  840 ;  SeeUeUm'% 
Englieh  Antig.  pp.  224,  820:  and  on  tlieir  immense  pecuniary,  or  rather  territorial, 
losses,  SineieirUBiet.  of  the  Revenue,  toL  i.  p.  166. 

^  **The  last  instance  of  a  pitched  battle  between  two  powerful  noblemen  in 
England  occun  in  the  reign  of  £dward  IV."    Allen  on  tks  Frerogatmey  p.  IM. 
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out  in  nearly  every  part  of  Europe.  The  connexion  between 
these  two  revolutionary  epochs  is  a  subject  full  of  interest ;  but, 
for  the  purpose  of  the  present  chapter,  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
notice  such  events,  during  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, as  explain  tiie  sympathy  between  the  ecclesiastical  and 
aristocratic  classes,  and  prove  how  the  same  circumstances  that 
were  &tal  to  the  one,  also  prepared  the  way  for  the  downfall  of 
the  other. 

When  Elizabeth  ascended  the  throne  of  England,  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  nobility  were  opposed  to  the  Protestant  religion. 
This  we  know  from  the  most  decisive  evidence ;  and,  even  if 
we  had  no  such  evidence,  a  general  acquaintance  with  human 
nature  would  induce  us  to  suspect  that  such  was  the  case.  For, 
the  aristocracy,  by  the  very  conditions  of  their  existence,  must, 
as  a  body,  always  be  averse  to  innovation.  And  this,  not  only 
because  by  a  change  they  have  much  to  lose  and  little  to  gain, 
but  because  some  of  their  most  pleasurable  emotions  are  coimect- 
ed  with  the  past  rather  than  with  the  present.  In  the  collision  of 
actual  life,  their  vanity  is  sometimes  offended  by  the  assump- 
tions of  inferior  men  ;  it  is  frequently  wounded  by  the  success- 
ful competition  of  able  men.  These  are  mortifications  to  which, 
in  the  progress  of  society,  their  liability  is  constantly  increasing. 
But  the  moment  they  turn  to  the  past,  they  see  in  those  good 
old  times  which  are  now  gone  by,  many  sources  of  consolation. 
There  they  find  a  period  in  which  their  glory  is  vdthout  a  rivaL 
When  they  look  at  their  pedigrees,  their  quarterings,  their 
escutcheons ;  when  they  think  of  the  purity  of  their  blood,  and 
the  antiquity  of  their  ancestors, — ^they  experience  a  comfort 
which  ought  amply  to  atone  for  any  present  inconvenience. 
The  tendency  of  this  is  very  obvious,  and  has  shown  itself  in  the 
history  of  every  aristocracy  the  world  has  yet  seen.  Men  who 
have  worked  themselves  to  so  extravagant  a  pitch,  as  to  believe 
that  it  is  any  honour  to  have  had  one  ancestor  who  came  over  with 
the  Normans,  and  another  ancestor  who  was  present  at  the  first 
invasion  of  Ireland, — men  who  have  reached  this  ecstasy  of  the 
£a,ncy  are  not  disposed  to  stop  there,  but,  by  a  process  with 
which  most  minds  are  familiar,  they  generalize  their  view  ;  and, 
even  on  matters  not  immediately  connected  with  their  fame, 
they  acquire  a  habit  of  associating  grandeur  with  antiquity,  and 
of  measuring  value  by  age;  thus  transferring  to  the  past  an  ad- 
miration wluch  otherwise  they  might  reserve  for  the  present. 

The  connexion  between  these  feelings  and  those  which  ani- 
mate the  clergy  is  very  evident.  What  the  nobles  are  to  politics, 
that  are  the  priests  to  religion.  Both  classes,  constantly  appeal- 
ing to  the  voice  of  antiquity,  rely  much  on  tradition,  and  make 
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great  account  of  upholding  established  customs.  Both  take  for 
granted  that  what  is  old  is  better  than  what  is  new;  and  that  in 
former  times  there  were  means  of  discovering  truths  respecting 
government  and  theolc^  which  we,  in  these  degenerate  age^ 
no  longer  possess.  And  it  may  be  added,  that  the  similarity  of 
their  Actions  follows  from  the  similarity  of  their  principles. 
Both  are  eminently  protective,  stationary,  or,  as  they  are  some- 
times called,  conservative.  It  is  believed  that  the  aristocracy 
guard  the  state  against  revolution,  and  that  the  clergy  keep  the 
church  from  error.  The  first  are  the  enemies  of  reformers;  the 
others  are  the  scourge  of  heretics. 

It  does  not.  enter  into  the  province  of  this  Introduction  to  ex- 
amine how  &r  these  principles  are  reasonable,  or  to  inquire  into 
the  propriety  of  notions  which  suppose  that,  on  certain  subjects 
of  immense  importance,  men  are  to  remain  stationary,  while  on 
aU  other  subjects  they  are  constantly  advancing.  But  what  I 
now  rather  wish  to  point  out,  is  the  manner  in  which,  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  two  great  conservative  and  protective 
dorses  were  weakened  by  that  vast  movement,  the  Reformation, 
which,  though  completed  in  the  sixteenth  century,  had  been  pre- 
pared by  a  bug  chain  of  intellectual  antecedents. 

Whatever  the  prejudices  of  some  may  suggest,  it  will  be  ad- 
mitted by  all  unbiased  judges,  that  the  Protestant  Beformation 
was  neither  more  nor  less  thaji  an  open  rebellion.  Indeed,  the 
mere  mention  of  private  judgment,  on  which  it  was  avowedly 
based,  is  enough  to  substantiate  this  fact.  To  establish  the  right 
of  private  judgment,  was  to  appeal  from  the  church  to  individu- 
als ;  it  was  to  increase  the  play  of  each  man's  intellect ;  it  was 
to  test  the  opinions  of  the  priesthood  by  the  opinions  of  laymen; 
it  was,  in  fact,  a  rising  of  the  scholars  against  their  teachers,  of 
the  ruled  against  their  rulers.  And  although  the  Beformed 
clergy,  so  soon  as  they  had  organized  themselves  into  a  hierarchy, 
did  undoubtedly  abandon  the  great  principle  with  which  they 
started,  and  attempt  to  impose  articles  and  canons  of  their  own 
contrivance,  still,  this  ought  not  to  blind  us  to  the  merits  of  the 
Beformation  itself.  The  tyranny  of  the  church  of  England, 
during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  still  more  during  the  reigns 
of  her  two  successors,  was  but  the  natural  consequence  of  that 
corruption  which  power  always  b^ts  in  those  who  ¥rield  it,  and 
does  not  lessen  the  importance  of  the  movement  by  which  the 
power  was  originally  obtained.  For,  men  could  not  forget  that, 
tried  by  the  old  theological  theory,  the  church  of  England  was 
a  schismatic  establishment,  and  could  only  defend  itself  from  the 
charge  of  heresy  by  appeaUng  to  that  private  judgment,  to  the 
exercise  of  which  it  owed  its  existence,  but  of  the  rights  of  which 
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its  own  proceediogs  were  a  constant  infraction.  It  was  evidenl^ 
that  if,  in  religious  matters,  private  judgment  were  supreme,  it 
became  a  high  spiritual  crime  to  issue  any  articles,  or  to  take  any 
measure,  by  which  that  judgment  could  be  tied  up;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  the  right  of  private  judgment  were  not  supreme,  the 
church  of  England  was  guilty  of  apostasy,  inasmuch  as  its  found- 
ers did,  by  virtue  of  the  interpretation  which  their  own  private 
judgment  made  of  the  Bible,  abandon  tenets  which  they  had 
hitherto  held,  stigmatize  those  tenets  as  idolatrous,  and  openly 
renounce  their  allegiance  to  what  had  for  centuries  been  vener- 
ated as  the  catholic  and  apostolic  church. 

This  was  a  simple  alternative ;  which  might,  indeed,  be  kept 
out  of  sight,  but  could  not  be  refined  away,  and  most  assuredly 
has  never  been  forgotten.  The  memory  of  the  great  truth  it 
conveys  was  preserved  by  the  writings  and  teachings  of  the  Puri- 
tans, and  by  those  habits  of  thou^t  natural  to  an  inquisitive 
age.  And  when  the  fidlness  of  titne  had  come,  it  did  not  £ul  to 
bear  its  fruit  It  continued  slowly  to  fructify;  and  before  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  its  seed  had  quickened  into  a 
life,  the  energy  of  which  nothing  could  withstand.  That  same 
light  of  private  judgment,  which  the  early  Reformers  had  loudly 
proclaimed,  was  now  pushed  to  an  extent  &tal  to  those  who  op- 
posed it.  This  it  was  which,  carried  into  politics,  overturned  the 
govenmient;  and,  carried  into  religion,  upset  the  church.^*  For, 
rebellion  and  heresy  are  but  different  forms  of  the  same  disregard 
of  tradition,  the  same  bold  and  independent  spirit.  Both  are  of 
the  nature  of  a  protest  made  by  modem  ideas  agunst  old  asso- 
ciations. They  are  as  a  stru^le  between  the  feelings  of  tlie 
present  and  the  memory  of  the  past.  Without  the  exercise  of 
private  judgment,  such  a  contest  could  never  take  place;  the 
mere  conception  of  it  could  not  enter  the  minds  of  men,  nor 
would  they  even  dream  of  controlling,  by  their  individual  eneigy, 
those  abuses  to  which  all  great  societies  are  liable.  It  is,  there- 
fore, in  the  highest  d^ree  natural,  that  the  exercise  of  this  judg- 
ment should  be  opposed  by  those  two  powerful  classes,  who,  from 
their  position,  their  interests,  and  the  habits  of  their  mind,  are 
more  prone  than  any  other  to  cherish  antiquity,  cleave  to  super- 
annuated customs,  and  uphold  institutions  which,  to  use  their 

^*  Clarendon  {Hiat.  of  the  JRebeUionf  p.  80X  in  »  Tery  angry  q»rit,  but  with  per* 
feet  truth,  notices  (under  the  year  1640)  the  connexion  between  "  a  proud  and  Ten* 
omous  dislike  against  the  discipline  of  the  church  of  England,  and  so  by  degrees 
(as  the  progress  is  yery  natural)  an  equal  irreverence  to  the  goTomment  of  the  state 
too.''  The  Spanish  goTemment,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other  in  Europe,  has  un* 
derstood  this  relation;  and  even  so  late  as  1789,  an  edict  of  Charles  IV.  declared, 
^*  qu^ii  y  ft  crime  dli^r^sie  dans  tout  ce  qui  tend,  ou  contribue,  k  propager  les  id6ea 
rftrolaaoDnaires."    JUarenU^  Hi$t.  ds  PInquintiaHt  toL  IL  p.  180. 
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fitYonrite  language,  have  been  consecrated  by  the  wiadom  of  their 
fathers. 

From  this  point  of  view,  we  are  able  to  see  with  great  clear- 
ness the  intimate  connexion  which,  at  the  accession  of  Eliza- 
beth, existed  between  the  English  nobles  and  the  Catholic  clergy. 
Notwithstanding  many  exceptions,  an  immense  majority  of  both 
classes  opposed  the  Beformation,  because  it  was  based  on  that 
right  of  private  judgment,  of  which  they,  as  the  protectors  of  old 
opinions,  were  the  natural  antagonists.  All  this  can  excite  no 
surprise  ;  it  was  in  the  cider  of  things,  and  strictly  accordant 
with  the  spirit  of  those  two  great  sections  of  society.  Fortu- 
nately, however,  for  our  country,  the  throne  was  now  occupied  by 
a  sovereign  who  was  equal  to  the  emergency,  and  who,  instead 
of  yielding  to  the  two  classes,  availed  herself  of  the  temper  of 
the  age  to  humble  them.  The  manner  in  which  this  was  effected 
by  Elizabeth,  in  respect,  first  to  the  Catholic  clergy,  and  after* 
wards  to  the  Protestant  clergy,'*  forms  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing parts  of  our  history  ;  and  in  an  account  of  the  reign  of  the 
great  queen,  I  hope  to  examine  it  at  considerable  length.  At 
present,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  glance  at  her  policy  towards  the 
nobles, — ^that  other  class  with  which  the  priesthood,  by  their  in- 
terests, opinions,  and  associations,  have  always  much  in  com- 
mon. 

Elizabeth,  at  her  accession  to  the  throne,  finding  that  the 
ancient  families  adhered  to  the  ancient  religion,  naturally  called 
to  her  councils  advisers  who  were  more  likely  to  uphold  the  nov- 
elties on  which  the  age  was  bent.  She  selected  men  who,  being 
little  burdened  by  past  associations,  were  more  inclined  to  fitvour 
present  interests.  The  two  Bacons,  the  two  Cecils,  Knollys,  Sad- 
ler, Smithy  Throgmorton,  Walsingham,  were  the  most  eminent 
statesmen  and  diplomatists  in  her  reign ;  but  all  of  them  were 
commoners ;  only  one  did  she  raise  to  the  peerage ;  and  they  were 
certainly  nowise  remarkable,  either  for  the  rank  of  their  immediate 
connexions,  or  for  the  celebrity  of  their  remote  ancestors.  They, 
however,  were  recommended  to  Elizabeth  by  their  great  abilities, 
and  by  their  determination  to  uphold  a  religion  which  the  an- 
cient aristocracy  naturally  opposed.  And  it  is  observable  that, 
among  the  accusations  which  the  Catholics  brought  against  the 
queen,  they  taunted  her,  not  only  with  forsaking  the  old  religion, 
but  also  with  neglecting  the  old  nobility.'^ 

''^  The  general  character  of  her  policy  towards  the  Protestant  English  bishops 
is  summed  up  very  fairly  by  Collier ;  though  he,  as  a  professional  writer,  is  naturally 
displeased  with  her  disregard  for  the  heads  of  the  church.  CollinU  EccUt,  Hui,  of 
Great  Britain,  toL  vii.  pp.  257,  258,  edit.  Barham,  1840. 

^*  One  of  the  charges  which,  in  1688,  SixtusY.  publicly  brought  against  Eliza- 
beth, was,  that  **  she  hath  rejected  and  excluded  the  ancient  nobihty,  and  promoted 
VOL.  I. — 80 
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Kor  does  it  require  much  acquaintance  with  the  hiBtoiy  of 
the  time  to  see  the  justice  of  this  charge.  Whatever  ezphuia- 
tion  we  may  choose  to  give  of  the  fact,  it  cannot  be  denied  that, 
during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  there  was  an  open  and  constant 
opposition  between  the  nobles  and  the  executive  government. 
The  rebellion  of  1569  was  essentially  an  aristocratic  movement ; 
it  was  a  rising  of  the  great  fkmilies  of  the  north  against  what 
they  considered  the  upstart  and  plebeian  administration  of  the 
queen.^^  The  bitterest  enemy  of  Elizabeth  was  certainly  Mary 
of  Scotland ;  and  the  interests  of  Mary  were  publicly  defended 
by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  the  Earl 
of  Westmoreland,  and  the  Earl  of  Arundel ;  while  there  is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  her  cause  was  secretly  &voured  by  the  Mar- 
quis of  Northampton,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  the  Earl  of  Derby, 
the  Earl  of  Cumberland,  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  and  the  Earl 
of  Sussex.^® 

The  existence  of  this  antagonism  of  interests  could  not  es- 
cape the  sagacity  of  the  English  government.  Cecil,  who  was 
the  most  powerful  of  the  ministers  of  Elizabeth,  and  who  was 

to  honour  obscure  people."  £vtler'$  Mem,  of  the  Catholics^  toI.  ii.  p.  4.  Persons 
also  reproaches  her  with  her  low-born  ministers,  and  says  that  she  was  influenced 
"  by  fire  persons  in  particular — all  of  them  sprung  from  the  earth,— Bacon,  Cecil, 
Dudley,  Hatton,  and  Walsingham.*'  Butler,  vol  ii.  p.  81.  Cardinal  Allen  taunted 
her  with  **  disgniclng  the  ancient  nobility,  erecting  base  and  unworthy  persons  to  all 
the  ciyil  and  ecclesiastical  dignities."  DiMe  Church  Hietory,  edit.  Tiemey,  1840, 
Tol.  iii.  appendix  no.  xii.  p.  zlyi.  The  same  influential  writer,  in  his  Admonition^ 
said  that  she  had  ii^jured  England,  **  by  great  contempt  and  abasing  of  the  ancient 
nobility,  repelUng  them  from  due  government,  offices,  and  places  of  honour."  AU 
letCs  Admonition  to  the  Nobility  and  People  of  Englmid  and  Ireland^  1688,  (reprint- 
ed London,  1842),  p.  xv.  Compare  the  account  of  the  Bull  of  1588,  in  De  Thou^ 
IRet,  Univ,  vol.  x.  p.  175 :  **  On  accusoit  Elisabeth  d*ayoir  au  prejudice  de  la 
noblesse  angloise  61eT6  aux  dignit^s,  taut  civiles  qu'eccl^siastiques,  des  hommes 
nouveaux,  sans  naissance,  et  indignes  de  les  poss^der." 

^  To  the  philosophic  historian  this  rebellion,  though  not  sufficiently  appreciated 
by  ordinary  writers,  is  a  very  important  study,  because  it  is  the  last  attempt  ever 
made  by  the  great  English  families  to  establish  their  authority  by  force  of  arms. 
Mr.  Wright  says,  that  probably  all  those  who  took  a  leading  part  in  it  **  were  allied 
by  blood  or  intermarriage  with  the  two  families  of  the  Percies  and  Neviles." 
WriqhC$  Mixabeth,  1888,  vol.  i.  p.  xxxiv.  \  a  valuable  work.  See  also,  in  Pari.  Hist, 
vol.  1.  p.  780,  a  list  of  some  of  those  who,  in  1571,  were  attainted  on  account  of  this 
rebellion,  and  who  are  said  to  be  **  all  of  the  best  families  in  the  north  of  England." 

But  the  most  complete  evidence  we  have  respecting  this  struggle,  consists  of 
the  collection  of  original  documents  published  in  1840  by  Sir  C.  Sharpe,  under  the 
title  of  Memoriale  of  the  Rebellion  of  1569.  They  show  very  clearly  the  real  nature 
of  the  outbreak.  On  17th  November,  1669,  Sir  George  Bowes  writes,  that  the  com- 
plaint of  the  insurgents  was  that  **  there  was  certaine  counsellors  cropen "  (».  e, 
crept)  **  in  aboute  the  prince,  which  had  excluded  the  nobility  from  the  prince," 
&c..  Memorials,  p.  42 ;  and  the  editor^s  note  says  that  this  is  one  of  the  charges 
made  in  all  the  procUmations  by  the  earls.  Perhaps  the  most  curious  proof  of  how 
notorious  the  policy  of  Elizabeth  had  become,  is  contained  in  a  friendly  letter  from 
Sussex  to  Cecil,  dated  5th  January,  1569  (MemorialSy  p.  187),  one  paragraph  of  which 
beginii,  "  Of  late  years  few  younc  noblemen  have  been  employed  in  service." 

'•  ffallam,  i.  p  180;  Ungard,  v.  pp.  97,  102  \  Turner,  xii.  pp.  245,  247. 
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at  the  head  of  offiurs  for  fortj  years,  made  it  part  of  his  bnsi* 
ness  to  study  the  genealogies  and  material  resources  of  the  great 
fitmilies  ;  and  this  he  did,  not  out  of  idle  curiosity,  but  in  order 
to  increase  his  control  over  them,  or,  as  a  great  historian  says,  to 
let  them  know  ^^  that  his  eye  was  upon  th^n/'' '  The  queen  her- 
self, though  too  fond  of  power,  was  by  no  means  of  a  cruel  dis* 
position ;  but  she  seemed  to  delight  in  humbling  the  nobles.  On 
them  her  hand  fell  heavily  ;  and  there  is  hardly  to  be  found  a 
single  instance  of  her  pardoning  their  offences,  while  she  punished 
several  of  them  for  acts  which  would  now  be  considered  no 
offences  at  alL  She  was  always  unwilling  to  admit  them  to  au- 
thority ;  and  it  is  unquestionably  true  that,  taking  them  as  a 
class,  they  were  during  her  long  and  prosperous  reign  treated 
with  imusual  disrespect.  Indc^,  so  clearly  marked  was  her 
policy,  that  when  the  ducal  order  became  extinct,  she  refused  to 
renew  it ;  and  a  whole  generation  passed  away  to  whom  the 
name  of  duke  was  a  mere  matter  of  history,  a  point  to  be  mooted 
by  antiquaries,  but  with  which  the  business  of  practical  life  had 
no  concern.®^  Whatever  may  be  her  other  &ults,  she  was  on 
this  subject  always  consistent.  Although  she  evinced  the  great- 
est anxiety  to  surround  ihe  throne  with  men  of  ability,  she  cared 
little  for  those  conventional  distinctions  by  which  the  minds  of 
ordinary  sovereigns  are  greatly  moved.  She  made  no  account  of 
dignity  of  rank  ;  she  did  not  even  care  for  purity  of  blood.  She 
vidued  men  neither  for  the  splendour  of  their  ancestiy,  nor  for 
the  length  of  their  pedigrees,  nor  for  the  grandeur  of  their  titles. 
Such  questions  she  left  for  her  degenerate  successors,  to  the  size 
of  whose  understandings  they  were  admirably  fitted.  Our  great 
queen  regulated  her  conduct  by  another  standard.  Her  large  and 
powerful  intellect,  cultivated  to  its  highest  point  by  reflection  and 
study,  taught  her  the  true  measure  of  affairs,  and  enabled  her 
to  see,  that  to  make  a  government  flourish,  its  councillors  must 
be  men  of  ability  and  of  virtue ;  but  that  if  these  two  condi- 
tions are  fulfilled,  the  nobles  may  be  left  to  repose  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  their  leisure,  unoppressed  by  those  cares  of  the  state  for 
which,  with  a  few  brilKant  exceptions,  they  are  naturally  dis- 

''*  HalUmC9  Cowt,  SUt.  vol.  L  p.  241 ;  an  interestiDg  passage.  Turner  (Hi$L 
qfUngland,  vol.  xii.  p.  28'7)8a78,  that  Cecil  "knew  the  tendency  of  the  great  lords 
to  combine  against  the  crown,  that  they  might  reinstate  the  peerage  in  the  power 
from  which  the  house  of  Tudor  had  depressed  it." 

"*  In  1572  the  order  of  dukes  became  extinct;  and  was  not  reyived  till  fifty  years 
afterwards,  when  James  I.  made  the  miserable  Villiers,  duke  of  Buckingham.  Black" 
$t<me*$  C^mmefUarieSy  Tol.  i.  p.  897.  This  evidently  attracted  attention ;  for  Ben 
Jonson,  in  one  of  his  comedies  in  1616,  mentions  "  the  received  heresy  that  Eng- 
land bears  no  dukes.**  /on«m*f  WorkSf  edit.  Gifford,  1816,  vol.  v.  p.  47,  where 
Gifford,  not  being  aware  of  the  extinction  in  1572,  has  made  an  unsatisfactory  note. 
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qualified  by  the  number  of  their  prejudices  and  by  the  fiivolity 
of  their  pursuits. 

After  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  an  attempt  was  made,  first  by 
James,  and  then  by  Charles,  to  revive  the  power  of  the  two 
great  protective  classes,  the  nobles  and  the  clergy.  But  so 
admirably  had  the  policy  of  Elizabeth  been  supported  by  the 
general  temper  of  the  age,  that  it  was  feund  impossible  for 
tiie  Stuarts  to  execute  their  mischievous  plans.  The  exer- 
cise of  private  judgment,  both  in  religion  and  in  politics,  had 
become  so  habitual,  that  these  princes  were  unable  to  subju- 
gate it  to  their  will.  And  as  Chalrles  I.,  with  inconceivable 
blindness,  and  with  an  obstinacy  even  greater  than  that  of  his 
father,  persisted  in  adopting  in  their  worst  forms  the  superaimu- 
ated  theories  of  protection,  and  attempted  to  enforce  a  scheme 
of  government  which  men,  from  their  increasing  independence, 
were  determined  to  reject,  there  inevitably  arose  that  memorable 
collision  which  is  well  termed  the  great  BebelUon  of  England.^' 
The  analogy  between  this  and  the  Protestant  Beformation,  I 
have  already  noticed  ;  but  what  we  have  now  to  consider,  and 
what  in  the  next  chapter,  I  will  endeavour  to  trace,  is  the  nature 
of  the  di£ference  between  our  Bebellion,  and  those  contemporary 
wars  of  the  Fronde,  to  which  it  was  in  some  respects  very  similar. 

"  Clarendon  (JHigi,  of  the  Rebellion,  p.  216)  truly  callB  it  <<the  most  prodigious 
and  the  boldest  rebellion,  that  any  age  or  country  ever  brought  forth.**  Bee  aJflO 
eome  striking  remarks  in  Waruncie*t  Memoirt^  p.  207. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE  ENEEGY  OP  THE  PBOTECTIVB  SPIRIT  IN  FEikKCE  EXPLAINS  THE  PAIL- 
USE  OF  THE  FBONDB.  OOMPABISON  BETWEEN  THE  FBONDB  AND  THE 
OONTEMPOBABY  ENGLISH  BEBELLION. 

The  object  of  the  last  chapter  was,  to  inqiuTe  into  the  origin  of 
the  protective  spirit.  From  the  eyidence  there  collected,  it  appears 
that  this  spirit  was  first  organized  into  a  distinct  secular  form 
at  the  close  of  the  dark  ages ;  but  that,  owing  to  circumstances 
which  then  arose,  it  was,  horn  the  b^iiming,  much  less  powerful 
in  England  than  in  France.  It  has  likewise  appe^ued  that,  in 
our  country,  it  continued  to  lose  ground ;  while  in  France,  it 
early  in  the  fourteenth  century  assumed  a  new  shape,  and  gave 
rise  to  a  centralizing  movement,  manifested  not  only  in  the  civil 
and  political  institutions,  but  also  in  the  social  and  literary  hab- 
its of  the  French  nation.  Thus  far,  we  seemed  to  have  cleared 
the  way  for  a  proper  understandii^  of  the  history  of  the  two 
countries ;  and  I  now  purpose  to  foUow  this  up  a  little  fiir- 
ther,  and  point  out  how  this  di£ference  explains  the  discrepancy 
between  the  civil  wars  of  England,  and  those  which  at  the  same 
time  broke  out  in  France. 

Among  the  obvious  circumstances  connected  with  the  Great 
English  Rebellion,  the  most  remarkable  is,  that  it  was  a  war  of 
classes  as  well  as  of  factions.  From  the  beginning  of  the  contest, 
the  yeomanry  and  traders  adhered  to  the  parliament  ;^  the  nobles 
and  the  clergy  rallied  round  the  throne.'    And  the  name  given 

1  «« From  the  beginning  it  may  be  said  that  the  yeomanry  and  trading  claaseB  of 
towns  were  generally  hostile  to  tiie  king's  side,  even  in  those  counties  which  were 
in  his  milita^  occupation ;  except  in  a  &w,  such  as  Cornwall,  Worcester,  Salop,  and 
most  of  Wales,  where  the  prevailing  sentiment  was  chiefly  royalist."  HaUamU  C<m$L 
Stat,  Tol.  L  p.  678.  See  also  JUngoT^a.  HUt.  of  England^  Yol.  tL  p.  804 ;  and  Atu 
wtCm  Hut,  of  Evrop$^  toI.  L  p.  49. 

'  On  this  diyision  of  classes,  which,  notwithstanding  a  few  exceptions,  is  undoubt- 
edly true  as  a  general  fact,  compare  Memoira  of  Sir  P.  Warwiekj  p.  217  ;  CarlyhU 
OromweU,  toL  lii.  p.  SO? ;  ClarentMs  But,  of  the  lUbellion,  pp.  294,  297, 845, 846, 
401,  476 ;  Moj/'s  JBiat.  of  the  Long  Parliament,  book  I  pp.  22,  64,  book  iL  p.  68, 
book  lii.  p.  78 ;  ButehineonU  Memoire,  p.  100;  LudMe  MemoirtyYoL  i.  p.  104»yoL 
ill.  p.  258 ;  BvlitrotWe  MemdrMy  p.  86. 
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to  the  two  parties,  of  Boundheads'  and  Cavaliers/  proves  that 
the  true  nature  of  this  opposition  was  generally  known.  It 
proves  that  men  were  aware  that  a  question  was  at  issue,  upon 
which  England  was  divided,  not  so  much  by  the  particular  inter- 
ests of  individuals  as  by  the  general  interests  of  the  classes  to 
which  those  individuals  belonged. 

But  in  the  history  of  the  French  rebellion,  there  is  no  trace 
of  so  large  a  division.  The  objects  of  the  war  were  in  both  coun- 
tries precisely  the  same ;  the  machinery  by  which  those  ob- 
jects were  attained  was  very  different.  The  Fronde  was  like  our 
rebellion,  insomuch  that  it  was  a  struggle  of  the  parliament  against 
the  crown  ;  an  attempt  to  secure  liberty,  and  raise  up  a  l^nier 
against  the  despotism  of  government.^  So  fiEtr,  and  so  long,  as  we 
merely  take  a  view  of  political  objects,  the  parallel  is  complete. 
But  the  social  and  intellectual  antecedents  of  the  French  being 
very  different  from  those  of  the  English,  it  necessarily  followed 
that  the  shape  which  the  rebellion  took  should  likewise  be  dif- 
ferent, even  though  the  motives  were  the  same.  If  we  examine 
this  divergence  a  little  nearer,  we  Shall  find  that  it  is  connected 
with  the  circumstance  I  have  already  noticed — ^namely,  that  in 
England  a  war  for  liberty  was  accompanied  by  a  war  of  classes, 
while  in  Fratnce  there  was  no  war  of  classes  at  all.  From  this 
it  resulted,  that  in  France  the  rebellion  being  merely  political, 
and  not,  as  ¥dth  us,  also  social,  took  less  hold  of  the  public  mind  ; 
it  was  unaccompanied  by  those  feelings  of  insubordination,  in 
the  absence  of  which  fi^edom  has  always  been  impossible  ;  and 
striking  no  root  into  the  national  character,  it  could  not  save  the 
country  from  that  servile  state  into  which,  a  few  years  later,  it, 
under  the  government  of  Louis  XIV.,  rapidly  feU. 

'  Lord  Clarendon  says,  in  hifl  grand  style,  "  the  rabble  contemned  and  despised 
nndcr  the  name  of  roundheads.*^  JfUt.  of  the  Bebelliony  p.  186.  This  was  in  1641, 
when  the  title  appears  to  hare  been  first  bestowed.  See  FBUffax  CorrupomL  toL 
IL  pp.  185,  820. 

*  Just  before  the  battle  of  Edgehill,  in  1642,  Charles  said  to  his  troops,  *^  You 
are  called  cavaliers  in  a  reproachful  signification."  See  the  king's  speech,  in  Semen 
ThteU,  Tol  It.  p.  478.  Directly  after  the  battle,  he  accused  his  opponents  of  *^  ren- 
dering all  persons  of  honour  odious  to  the  common  people,  under  the  style  of  caya- 
liers.^    Jtfay'a  Hitt.  of  the  Long  Parliament,  book  iii.  p.  26. 

*  M.  Saint*Aulaire  (Hist,  de  la  Fronde,  vol.  i.  p.  t.)  says,  that  the  object  of  the 
Frondeurs  was,  **  limiter  Tautorit^  royale,  consacrer  les  principes  de  la  libert4  civile 
et  en  confier  la  gvtde  aux  compagnles  souTeraines ;  **  and  at  p.  vi.  he  calls  the  deo- 
laratlon  of  1648,  **  une  Y6ritable  charte  constitutionnelle."  See  also,  at  yd.  i.  p. 
128,  the  concluding  paragraph  of  the  speech  of  Omer  Talon.  Joly,  who  was  much 
displeased  at  this  tendency,  complains  that  in  1648,  **  le  peuple  tomboit  impercepii* 
blement  dans  le  sentiment  dangereux,  qu^il  est  nature!  et  permls  de  se  d^ondre  ei 
de  scanner  centre  la  yiolence  des  sup^rieura.*'  Mim.  de  Joly,  p.  16.  Of  the  imme- 
diate objects  proposed  by  the  Fronde,  one  was  to  diminish  the  taiUe,  and  another 
was  to  obtain  a  law  that  no  one  should  be  kept  in  prison  more  than  twenty-four 
hours,  **  sans  6tre  remis  entre  les  mains  du  parlement  pour  lui  fiure  son  procis  b% 
se  trouToit  criminel,  on  T^rgir  s*il  6toit  innocent."  Mim,  de  Memiglat,  toL  tt.  p. 
186;  Mhn.  de MoUevOU,  vol.  li.  p.  898;  Mim.  de  Rets,  ToL  t  p.  266;  Mim.  ^Omer 
Talon,  ToL  ii.  pp.  224^  226,  240,  828. 
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That  our  Great  BebeUion  was,  in  its  external  fonn,  a  war  of 
classes,  is  one  of  those  palpable  &ots  which  lie  on  the  surface  of 
histoiy.  At  first,  the  parliament*  did  indeed  attempt  to  draw 
over  to  their  side  some  of  the  nobles ;  and  in  this  they  for  a  time 
succeeded.  But  as  the  struggle  advanced,  the  futility  of  this 
policy  became  OTident.  In  the  natural  order  of  the  great  move- 
ment, the  nobles  grew  more  loyal  ;^  the  parliament  grew  more 
democratic.^  And  when  it  was  clearly  seen  that  both  parties 
were  determined  either  to  conquer  or  to  die,  this  antagonism  of 
classes  was  too  clearly  marked  to  be  misunderstood ;  the  percep- 
tion which  each  had  of  its  own  interests  being  sharpened  by  the 
magnitude  of  the  stake  for  which  they  contended. 

For,  without  burdening  this  Introduction  with  what  may  be 
read  in  our  common  histories,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  remind  the 
reader  of  a  few  of  the  conspicuous  events  of  that  time.  Just 
before  the  war  began,  the  Earl  of  Essex  was  appointed  general 
of  the  parliamentary  forces,  with  the  Earl  of  Bedford  as  his 
lieutenant.  A  commission  to  raise  troops  was  likewise  given  to 
the  Earl  of  Manchester,*  the  only  man  of  high  rank  against 
whom  Charles  had  displayed  open  enmity.'®  Notwithstanding 
these  marks  of  confidence,  the  nobles,  in  whom  parliament  was  at 
first  disposed  to  trust,  could  not  avoid  showing  the  old  leaven  of 
their  order."  The  Earl  of  Essex  so  conducted  himself,  as  to  in- 
spire the  popular  party  with  the  greatest  apprehensions  of  his 

*  I  use  the  word  *  purliamdnV  in  the  sense  given  to  it  bj  writers  of  that  time,  and 
not  in  the  legal  sense. 

^  In  May,  1642,  there  remained  at  Westminster  forty-two  peers,  HaUwnC*  Ootut 
JBtMt.  vol.  L  p.  559 ;  bat  they  gradnally  abandoned  the  popular  eanse ;  and,  according 
to  Pari, Hitt.  toL  iii.  p.  1282,  so  dwindled,  that  eyentaaUy  "seldom  more  than  five 
or  six  '*  were  present. 

'  These  increasing  demooratio  tendencies  are  most  clearly  indicated  in  Walker's 
curioos  work,  THb  Higicrv  of  Independency,  See,  among  other  passages,  book  i.  p.  59. 
And  Chuendon,  under  the  year  1M4,  says  (Hist,  of  the  HebeUian,  p.  514):  ''That 
violent  party,  which  had  at  first  cosened  the  rest  mto  the  war,  and  afterwards  ob> 
structed  all  the  approaches  towards  peace,  found  now  that  they  had  finished 
as  much  of  their  work  as  the  tools  which  they  had  wrought  with  could  be  applied 
to,  and  what  remained  to  be  done  must  be  despatched  by  new  workmen.**  What 
these  new  workmen  were,  he  afterwards  explains,  p.  641,  to  be  ''  the  most  in* 
ferior  people  preferred  to  all  places  of  trust  and  profit."  Book  zL  under  the  year 
1648.  Ck>mpare  some  good  remarks  by  Mr.  Bell,  in  Fairfax  Correnond,  toL  iii.  pp» 
115,  116. 

*  This  was  after  the  appointments  of  Essex  and  Bedford,  and  was  in  1643.  Lud' 
low't  Mem.  voL  i.  p.  58 ;  CarlyWe  Cromwell^  voL  L  p.  189. 

*  '*  When  the  king  attempted  to  arrest  the  five  members,  Manchester,  at  that 
time  Lord  Kymbolton,  was  the  only  peer  whom  he  impMched*  This  circumstance 
endeared  Kymbolton  to  the  party ;  hU  own  safety  bound  him  more  closely  to  its  in* 
terests."  Lingard^e  England^  vd.  i.  p.  20.  It  is  also  said  that  Lord  Essex  joined 
the  popular  paky  from  personal  pique  against  the  king.  Fairfax  Corrup,  vol.  ilL 
p.  87. 

"  Mr.  Carlyle  has  made  some  very  characteristic,  but  very  just  observations,  on 
the  "  high  Essexes  and  Manchesten  of  limited  notions  and  Urge  estates.**  CarlyUt 
CnmwMy  vol  i.  p.  215. 
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treachevy  ;>*  and  when  the  defence  of  London  was  introsted  to 
Waller,  he  so  obstinately  refused  to  enter  the  name  of  that  able 
officer  in  the  commission,  that  the  Commons  were  obliged  to  in- 
sert it  by  virtue  of  their  own  authority,  and  in  spite  of  their  own 
general.^'  The  Earl  of  Bedford,  though  he  had  received  a  mili- 
tary command,  did  not  hesitate  to  abandon  those  who  conferred 
it.  This  apostate  noble  fled  from  Westminster  to  Oxford ;  but 
finding  that  the  king,  who  never  forgave  his  enemies,  did  not 
receive  him  with  the  favour  he  expect^,  he  returned  to  London ; 
where,  though  he  was  allowed  to  remain  in  safety,  it  could  not 
be  supposed  that  he  should  again  experience  the  confidence  of 
parliament.^^ 

Such  examples  as  these  were  not  likely  to  lessen  the  distrust 
which  both  parties  felt  for  each  other.  It  soon  became  evident 
that  a  war  of  classes  was  unavoidable,  and  that  the  rebellion  of 
the  parliament  against  the  king  must  be  reinforced  by  a  rebellion 
of  the  people  against  the  nobles.''  To  this  the  popular  party, 
whatever  may  have  been  their  first  intention,  now  wiUingly 
agreed.  In  1645  they  enacted  a  law,  by  which  not  only  the 
Earl  of  Essex  and  the  Earl  of  Manchester  lost  their  command, 
but  all  members  of  either  house  were  made  incapable  of  military 

^  Ludlou^9  Manoir$,  vol.  iiL  p.  110;  BtUehinaon^s  Memoin^  pp.  230,  281 ;  JETor- 
m>  Live*  of  the  Stuartt,  yoL  ill.  p.  106;  SuUtrodeU  Memoir$^  pp.  112,  US,  119; 
ClarendofCt  Jiebellioit,  pp.  486,  514 ;  or,  u  Lord  North  puts  it,  '^  for  General  Essex 
began  now  to  appear  to  the  private  cabalists  somewhat  wresty."  NotHCb  Narrative 
of  FauoffM  relating  to  the  Long  Parliament,  published  in  1670,  in  Somen  Tracts,  vol. 
yi.  p.  678.  At  p.  584,  the  same  elegant  writer  says  of  Essex,  V  being  the  first  person 
and  last  of  the  nobility  employed  by  the  parliament  in  military  affidrs,  which  soon 
brought  him  to  the  period  of  his  life.  And  may  he  be  an  example  to  all  future  agea, 
to  deter  aU  persons  of  like  dignity  jfrom  being  instrumental  in  settinff  up  a  demo- 
cratical  power,  whose  interest  it  is  to  keep  down  all  persons  of  his  conmtion.*'  The 
'*  Letter  of  Admonition"  addressed  to  him  by  parliament  in  1644,  is  printed  in  Pari, 
Hitt,  yol.  ill.  p.  274. 

**  JAngarie  Hitt.  of  England,  yol.  yi.  p.  818.  See  also,  on  the  hostility  between 
Essex  and  Waller,  Walker' $  Hi9t,  of  Independency,  part  i.  pp.  28,  29 ;  and  Pari.  Mitt, 
Tol.  ill.  p.  177.  Sir  Philip  Warwick  (Jj/emotrt,  p.  254)  contemptuously  calls  Waller 
'*  fayourite-generall  of  the  city  of  London." 

^  Compare  HallamU  Const,  Hist.  yoL  i.  pp.  569,  570,  with  BuUtrode'e  Memoire,  p. 
96,  and  Lord  Bedford's  letter,  m  Pari,  Hitt.  yol.  iii.  pp.  189,  190.  This  shuffling 
letter  confirms  the  unfavourable  account  of  the  writer,  which  is  given  in  darendatCt 
Rebellion,  p.  422. 

^  Dr.  Bates,  who  had  been  physician  to  Cromwell,  intimates  that  this  was  fore- 
seen from  the  beginning.  He  says,  that  the  popular  party  offered  command  to  some 
of  the  nobles,  "  not  tluit  they  had  any  respect  for  the  lords,  whom  shortly  they  in- 
tended to  turn  out  and  to  level  with  the  commoners,  but  that  they  might  poison  them 
with  their  own  yenom,  and  rise  to  greater  authority  by  drawing  more  over  to  their 
Bide."  Baieife  Account  of  the  late  TroubUe  in  England,  part  i.  p.  76.  Lord  North  too 
supposes,  that  ahnost  immediately  after  the  war  began,  it  was  determined  to  dissolve 
the  House  of  Lords.  See  Somen  Traete,  vol  vi  p.  682.  Beyond  this,  I  am  not  aware 
of  any  direct  early  evidence ;  except  that,  in  1644,  Cromwell  is  alleged  to  have  stated 
that  **  there  would  never  be  a  good  time  in  England  till  we  had  done  with  lords.** 
OarlyWi  Cromwell,  vol.  i.  p.  217 ;  and,  what  is  evidently  the  same  circumstance,  in 
ffoUet'i  Memoirs,  p.  18. 
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Bervice.i*  ^q^^  o^jy  |^  week  after  the  execntion  of  the  kmg, 
they  formally  took  away  the  legiBlative  power  of  the  peers ;  put- 
ting at  the  same  time  on  record  their  memorable  opinion,  that 
the  House  of  Lords  is  ^^useless,  dangerous,  and  ought  to  be 
abolished."'^ 

But  we  may  find  proofs  still  more  convincing  of  the  true 
character  of  the  English  rebellion,  if  we  consider  who  those  were 
by  whom  it  was  accomplished.  This  will  show  us  the  democratic 
nature  of  a  movement  which  lawyers  and  antiquaries  have 
vainly  attempted  to  shelter  under  the  form  of  constitutional  pre- 
cedent. Our  great  rebellion  was  the  work,  not  of  men  who 
looked  behind,  but  of  men  who  looked  before.  To  attempt  to 
trace  it  to  personal  and  temporary  causes ;  to  ascribe  this  un- 
paralleled outbreak  to  a  dispute  respecting  ship-money,  or  to  a 
quarrel  about  the  privileges  of  parliament,  can  only  suit  the 
habits  of  those  historians  who  see  no  further  than  the  preamble 
of  a  statute,  or  the  decision  of  a  judge.  Buch  writers  forget  that 
the  trial  of  Hampden,  and  the  impeachment  of  the  five  mem- 
bers, could  have  produced  no  effect  on  the  country,  unless  the 
people  had  already  been  prepared,  and  unless  the  spirit  of  in- 
quiry and  of  insubordination  had  so  increased  the  discontents  of 
men,  as  to  put  them  in  a  state  where,  the  train  being  laid,  the 
slightest  spark  sufficed  to  kindle  a  confiagration« 

The  trutii  is,  that  the  rebeUion  was  an  outbreak  of  the  demo- 
cratic spirit.  It  was  the  political  form  of  a  movement,  of  which 
the  Reformation  was  the  religious  form.  As  the  Reformation 
was  aided,  not  by  men  in  high  ecclesiastical  offices,  not  by  great 
cardinals  or  wealthy  bishops,  but  by  men  filling  the  lowest  and 
most  subordinate  posts,  just  so  was  the  English  rebellion  a  move- 
ment from  below,  an  uprising  fix)in  the  foundations,  or,  as  some 
will  have  it,  the  dregs  of  society.  The  few  persons  of  high  rank 
who  adhered  to  the  popular  cause  were  quickly  discarded,  and 
the  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  they  fell  off  was  a  clear  indica- 
tion of  the  turn  that  things  were  taking.  Directly  the  army 
was  freed  from  its  noble  leaders,  the  fortune  of  war  changed,  the 
royalists  were  every  where  defeated,  and  the  king  made  prisoner 
by  his  own  subjects.  Between  his  capture  and  execution,  the 
two  most  important  political  events  were  his  abduction  by  Joyce, 
and  the  forcible  expulsion  from  the  House  of  Commons  of  those 

^  This  was  the  "  Self-denying  Ordinance,"  which  was  introduced  in  December, 
1644 ;  but,  owing  to  the  resistance  of  the  peers,  was  not  carried  until  the  subsequent 
April.  Pari,  But.  toL  iii.  pp.  826-3S'7,  840-848,  854,  855.  See  also  Mem.  of  Lord 
ffoUes,  p.  30;  Mem.  of  Sir  P.  Warvnek,  p.  288. 

"  On  this  great  epoch  in  the  historj  of  England,  see  Pari.  Mai.  vol.  ill.  p.  1284; 
SdUam'e  Conti.  Hitt.  vol.  i.  p.  648 ;  CampbetPe  Chief-JuiUceey  toL  L  p.  424 ;  Ludhufa 
Mem,  ToL  i.  p.  246;   Warwiek'e  Mem.  pp.  182,  886,  852. 
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members  who  were  thought  likely  to  intetfere  in  his  &voiur. 
Both  these  decisive  steps  weie  taken,  and  indeed  only  could  hare 
been  taken,  by  men  of  great  personal  influence,  and  of  a  bold 
and  resolute  spirit.  Joyce,  who  carried  off  the  king,  and  who 
was  highly  respected  in  the  army,  had,  however,  been  recently 
a  conmion  working  tailor;'"  while  Colonel  Pride,  whose  name  is 
preserved  in  history  as  having  purged  the  House  of  Commons  of 
the  malignants,  was  about  on  a  level  with  Joyce,  since  his  origi- 
nal occupation  was  that  of  a  drayman.^'  The  tailor  and  the 
drayman  were,  in  that  age,  strong  enough  to  direct  the  course  of 
public  affairs,  and  to  win  for  themselves  a  conspicuous  position 
in  the  state.  After  the  execution  of  Charles,  the  same  tendency 
was  displayed.  The  old  monarchy  being  destroyed,  that  small 
but  active  party  known  as  the  fifth-monarchy  men  increased  in 
importance,  and  for  a  time  exercised  considerable  influence. 
Their  three  principal  and  most  distinguished  members  were 
Yenner,  Tuffnel,  and  Okey.  Yenner,  who  was  the  leader,  was 
a  wine-cooper ;'°  TuflBael,  who  was  second  in  command,  was  a 
carpenter  ;*^  and  Okey,  though  he  became  a  colonel,  had  fiUed 
the  menial  office  of  stoker  in  an  Islington  brewery.'^ 

Nor  are  these  to  be  regarded  as  exceptional  cases.  In  that 
period,  promotion  depended  solely  on  merit ;  and  if  a  man  had 
ability,  he  was  sure  to  rise,  no  matter  what  his  birth  or  former 
avocations  might  have  been.  Cromwell  himself  was  a  brewer  ;»> 
and  Colonel  Jones,  his  brother-in-law,  had  been  servant  to  a 
private  gentleman.'^     Deane  was  the  servant  of  a  tradesman ; 

"  "Comet  Joyce,  who  was  one  of  the  agitators. in  the  anny,  a  tailor,  afeUow 
who  had  two  or  three  years  before  served  in  a  very  inferior  employment  in  Mr.  Hol- 
lis's  house.**  ClarendofC$  JUbeUum,  p,  612.  "A  shrewd  tailoMnan."  jyitraOPM 
Commentaries  an  the  reiffn  of  Charlee  L,  1851,  rol.  iL  p.  466. 

»  Ludlow  (i/onotrx,  YOl.  iu  p.  189) ;  Noble  (Mmoire  of  the  Botue  of  Oromweilf 
ToL  iL  p.  470);  andWmstanley  {Loyal  Martyrology.t^i.  1660,  p.  108),  mention  that 
Pride  had  been  a  drayman.  It  is  said  that  Cromwell,  in  ridicule  of  the  old  distino- 
tions,  conferred  knighthood  on  him  **  with  a  &ggot."  Ormie  Life  of  Owen,  p.  164 ; 
Harri^e  Livee  of  the  Sttuarts,  rol.  ill  p.  478. 

*  **The  fifu-monarchy,  headed  mainly  by  one  Yenner,  a  wine-cooper.**  Car- 
lyUe  Oromwelly  toL  iii.  p.  282.  '*  Yenner,  a  wine-cooper.**  Lieter^e  lAfe  and  Car- 
reep.  of  Clarendon,  Yol.  ii  p.  62. 

*^  ^  The  second  to  Yenner  was  one  Tuffnel,  a  carpenter  liYing  in  6ray*slnn  Lane." 
WinstanUy'e  Martyroiogy,  p.  168. 

"  "  He  was  a  stoalcer  in  a  brew-house  at  Isluigton,  and  next  a  most  poor  chandler 
near  Lion-Key  in  Thames-street.**  Pari,  Hist,  yoL  iii.  p.  1605.  See  also  Winstas^ 
ley's  Mariyroloyy,  p.  122, 

"  Some  of  the  clumsy  eulogists  of  Cromwell  wish  to  suppress  the  fact  of  his  being 
a  brewer :  but  that  he  really  practbed  that  useful  trade  is  attested  by  a  Yarie^  of 
OYldence,  and  is  distinctly  stated  by  his  own  physician.  Dr.  Bates.  Bateis  TroMea 
in  Englani,  yoL  iL  p.  288.  See  also  Walker's  BisL  of  Independeneyy  part  L  p.  82, 
part  ii.  p.  25,  part  iii.  p.  87 ;  I^obWs  House  of  Cronmell^  yoL  L  pp.  828-881.  ^  Other 
passages,  which  I  cannot  now  call  to  mind,  will  occur  to  those  who  have  stuped  the 
literature  of  the  time. 

**  "  John  Jones,  at  first  a  senring-man,  then  a  colonel  of  the  Long  Parliame&t, 
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but  be  became  an  admiial,  and  was  made  one  of  tbe  oomnds- 
donerB  of  the  navy.*'  Colonel  Goffe  had  been  apprentice  to  a 
drysalter  ;'*  Major-general  Whalley  had  been  apprentice  to  a 
draper.'^  Skippon,  a  common  soldier  who  had  received  no  edu- 
cation/^ was  appointed  commander  of  the  London  militia ;  he 
was  raised  to  the  office  of  sergeant-major-general  of  the  army ; 
he  was  declared  commander-in-chief  in  Ireland ;  and  be  became 
one  of  the  fourteen  members  of  Cromwell's  council''  Two  of 
the  lieutenants  of  tbe  Tower  were  Berkstead  and  Tichbome. 
Berkstead  was  a  pedlar^  or  at  all  events  a  hawker  of  small 
wares  ;^''  and  Tichbome,  who  was  a  linendraper,  not  only  re- 
ceived the  lieutenancy  of  the  Tower,  but  became  a  colonel,  and 
a  member  of  the  committee  of  state  in  1655,  and  of  the  council 
of  state  in  1659."  Other  trades  were  equally  successful ;  the 
highest  prizes  being  open  to  all  men,  provided  they  displayed  the 
requisite  capacity.  Colonel  Harvey  was  a  silk-meroer  f*  so  was 
Colonel  Rowe;"  so  also  was  Colonel  Venn."  Salway  had  been 
apprentice  to  a  grocer,  but,  being  an  able  man,  he  rose  to  the 
rank  of  major  in  the  army  ;  he  received  the  king's  remembran- 
cer's office  ;  and  in  165  9  he  was  appointed  by  parliament  a 


married  the  Protector's  sister.**     Pari,  Hut,  Yol.  iii.  p.  1600.    **  A  serrinff- 
in  process  of  time  married  one  of  Cromwell's  sisten.**    WitutaiUeyB 


Mcuiyrologv,  p.  125. 

*  ''Richard  Deane,  Esq.  is  said  to  have  been  a  senrant  to  one  Button,  a  tojiMUi 
in  Ipswich,  and  to  have  himself  been  the  son  of  a  person  in  the  same  emplojment ; 
.  .  .  was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  navy  with  Popham  and  BialEe, 
and  in  April  (1649)  he  became  an  admiral  and  general  at  sea."  NobU^t  Liim  jf^ 
JUgieides,  vol.  i.  pp.  172,  178.  Winstanlej  (Martyrol,  p.  121)  also  sajs  that  Deane 
was  *'seryant  in  Ipswich.** 

"  ''Apprentice  to  one  Vaughan  a  dry-salter."  NbWt  Souse  of  CromwU^  vol. 
ii.  p.  507 :  and  see  his  Regiddes^  vol.  i.  p.  255. 

"  "  Bound  apprentice  to  a  woollen-draper.**  WinstanUt/'a  Martyr,  p.  108.  He 
afterwards  set  np  in  the  same  trade  for  himself;  but  with  little  success,  for  Dr.  Bates 
(TroubUa  in  England^  vol.  ii.  p.  222)  calls  him  "  a  broken  clothier.** 

"  "Altogether  UUterate.**  Clarendon'$  Jtebellum^  p.  152.  Two  extraordiBary 
speeches  by  him  are  preserved  in  Burtofi^a  i>uiry,  vol  l  pp.  24,  25,  48-50. 

"  Hollea^t  Mem,  p.  82 ;  LudLovfa  Mem.  vol.  ii.  p.  89 ;  and  a  letter  from  Fairikx  n 
Carjfa  MemoriaU  of  the  Civil  War^  1842,  vol.  i.  p.  418. 

"  "  Berkstead,  who  heretofore  sold  needles,  bodkins,  and  thimbles,  and  weald 
have  run  on  an  errand  any  where  for  a  little  money ;  but  who  now  by  GtomweQ  wis 
preferred  to  the  honourable  charge  of  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  of  Londeo.**  Blues'* 
Account  of  the  TroMea^  part  ii.  p.  222. 

*'  IfobWa  Regicidea,  vol.  ii.  pp.  272,  278.  Lord  Holies  (Memoira,  p.  174)  also 
mentions  that  he  was  "  a  linen-draper.** 

"  "Edward  Harvy,  late  a  poor  silk-man,  now  colonel,  and  hath  got  the  Biskep 
of  London*s  house  and  manner  of  Fulham.**  Walker'a  Independency^  part  i.  p.  170. 
*'  One  Harvey,  a  decayed  rilk-man.**     ClarendorCa  Rebellion,  p.  418. 

"*  Owen  Rowe,  "  put  to  the  trade  of  a  silk-mercer,  ....  went  into  the  parKa- 
ment  army,  and  became  a  colonel.**    Noble'a  Regieidea^  vol.  ii.  p.  150. 

"^  "A  silk-man  in  London ;  .  .  .  .  went  into  the  army,  and  rose  to  tbe  rank  ef 
colonel.**    NoftUa  Regieidea,  vol  IL  p.  288.    "A  broken  silk-man  in  CbcapHode.' 


Winatanle^a  Martyrol,  p.  180. 
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member  of  the  cotincil  of  state.''  Around  that  coimcil-boaid 
were  also  gathered  Bond  the  draper,»«  and  Cawley  the  brewer  ;*^ 
while  by  their  side  we  find  John  Bemers,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  a  private  servant/^  and  Oomelius  Holland^  who  is  known 
to  have  been  a  servant^  and  who  was^  indeed,  formerly  a  link- 
boy.  «•  Among  others  who  were  now  favoured  and  promoted  to 
offices  of  trust;  were  Packe  the  wooUen-draper/'  Pury  the 
weaver/^  and  Pemble  the  tailor.^*  The  parliament  which  was 
summoned  in  1653  is  still  remembered  as  Barebone's  parlia- 
ment;  being  so  called  after  one  of  its  most  active  members,  whose 
name  was  Barebone,  and  who  was  a  leather-seller  in  Fleet 
Street.**  Thus  too,  Downing,  though  a  poor  charity-boy,<*  be- 
came teller  of  the  exchequer,  and  representative  of  England  at 
the  Hague.^'  To  these  we  may  add,  that  Colonel  Horton  had 
been  a  gentleman's  servant  ;*^  Colonel  Berry  had  been  a  wood- 
monger  ;^^  Colonel  Cooper  a  haberdasher;^*  Major  Bolfe  a  shoe- 

"  Walker'9  Indep&ndeney,  part  i.  p.  143;  Pari.  EUt,  vol.  iiL  p.  1608;  Ludlou^$ 
Mem,  Tol.  ii.  pp.  241,  259  ;  Noblest  JtMieides^  vol.  ii.  pp.  168,  162. 

"  He  was  **  a  woollen-draper  at  Dorchester,**  and  was  "  one  of  the  council  of 
State  in  1649  and  1651.**  JfoM$  Hegieidet,  vol.  i.  p.  99 :  see  also  Pari.  BiH.  vol. 
iu.  p.  1694. 

"  **A  brewer  in  Chichester ; in  1660-1  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 

council  of  state."  IToWs  PeateidM,  vol.  i.  p.  186.  "William  Cawley,  a  brewer  of 
Chichester."     WirutatOe^'g  Martyrol.  p.  138. 

**  John  Berners,  **  supposed  to  have  been  originally  a  serving-man,*'  was  "  one 
of  the  council  of  state  in  1659.*'    Noble^s  Regicides^  vol.  L  p.  90. 

*  "  Holland  the  linke-boy.*'  WaUeer's  Independmcy,  part  iii.  p.  87.  "  He  waa 
originally  nothing  more  than  a  servant  to  Sir  Henry  Vane ;  .  .  .  upon  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Conmionwealth,  he  was  made  one  of  the  council  of  state  in  1649,  and 
again  in  1650.*'    NMe's  Regicides,  vol.  i.  p.  867,  868. 

^  JVo6/e*«  Mem,  of  Cfrtmwell,  vol.  ii.  p.  602. 

"  Walker's  Hut  of  Independency,  part  i.  p.  167. 

^  EUis^s  Original  Letters  illustrative  of  English  Sistorg,  third  series,  vol.  iv.  p. 
219,  Lond.  1846. 

♦■  Pari.  Bisi.  vol.  iii.  p.  1407 ;  Rose's  Biog.  Diet,  vol  iii.  p»  172 ;  darendonU  Re- 
belliony  p.  794. 

**  "  A  poor  child  bred  upon  charity.**  Harris's  Stuarts,  vol.  v.  p.  281.  "A  man 
of  an  obscure  birth,  and  more  obscure  education.**  Clarendon's  lAfe  of  Bimsdf,  p. 
1116. 

*•  See  Vaughan's  Oromtoell^  vol  i.  pp.  227,  228,  vol.  ii.  pp.  299,  802,  483 ;  JAstef's 
Life  and  Corresp.  of  Clarendon,  vol.  ii.  p.  231,  vol.  iii.  p.  134.  l^e  common  opinion 
is,  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman  at  Hackney ;  but  if  so,  he  was  probably  ille- 
gitimate, considering  the  way  he  was  brought  up.  However,  his  Hackney  origin  is 
very  doubtful,  and  no  one  appears  to  know  who  his  father  was.  See  Notes  aM  Que- 
ries, vol.  iii.  pp.  69,  218. 

*"  Noble's  Regicides,  voL  i.  p.  862.  Cromwell  had  a  great  regard  for  this  remark- 
able man,  who  not  only  distinguished  himself  as  a  soldier,  but,  judgine  from  a  letter 
of  his  recently  published,  appears  to  have  repaired  the  deficiencies  of  his  early  edu- 
cation. See  Fairfax  Correspond,  vol.  iv.  pp.  22-26,  108.  There  never  has  been  a 
period  in  the  history  of  England  in  which  so  many  men  of  natural  ability  were  em- 
ployed in  the  public  service  as  during  the  Commonwealth. 

"  Noble's  Bouse  of  Cromwell,  vol  ii.  p.  607. 

'  Noble's  Cromviell^  vol.  ii.  p.  618 ;  Bates's  Thmbles,  vol  ii.  p.  222. 
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maker  ;**    Colonel  Fox  a  tinker  ;'*    and  Colonel  Hewson  a 
cobbler." 

.  Such  were  the  leaders  of  the  English  rebellion,  or,  to  speak 
more  properly,  such  were  the  instruments  by  which  the  rebellion 
was  consummated."  If  we  now  turn  to  France,  we  shall  clearly 
see  the  difference  between  the  feelings  and  temper  of  the  two 
nations.  In  that  country,  the  old  protective  spirit  still  retained 
its  activity ;  and  the  people,  being  kept  in  a  state  of  pupilage, 
had  not  acquired  those  habits  of  self-command  and  self-reliance, 
by  which  alone  great  things  can  be  effected.  They  had  been  so 
long  accustomed  to  look  with  timid  reverence  to  the  upper 
classes,  that,  even  when  they  rose  in  arms,  they  could  not  thiow 
off  the  ideas  of  submission  which  were  quickly  discarded  by  our 
ancestors.  The  influence  of  the  higher  ranks  was,  in  England, 
constantly  diminishing;  in  France,  it  was  scarcely  impaired. 
Hence  it  happened  that,  although  the  English  and  French  re* 
hellions  were  contemporary,  and,  in  their  origin,  aimed  at  pre- 
cisely the  same  objects,  they  were  distinguished  by  one  most 
important  difference.  This  was,  that  the  English  rebels  were 
headed  by  popular  leaders  ;  the  French  rebels  by  noble  leaders. 
The  bold  and  sturdy  habits  which  had  long  been  cultivated  in 
England,  enabled  the  middle  and  lower  classes  to  supply  their 
own  chidi  out  of  their  own  ranks.  In  France,  such  chiefs  were 
not  to  be  found  ;  simply  because,  owing  to  the  protective  spirit, 
such  habits  had  not  been  cultivated.  While,  therefore,  in  our 
island,  the  functions  of  civil  government,  and  of  war,  were  con- 
ducted with  conspicuous  ability,  and  complete  success,  by  butch- 
ers, by  bakers,  by  brewers,  by  cobblers,  and  by  tinkers,  the 

^  BaUi^i  Lou  TVoMet,  Tol.  i.  p.  87 ;  Ludlau^t  Menu  toL  i.  p.  220. 

~  Walker'e  HitL  of  Independniny,  part  ii.  p.  87. 

*'  Ludlow,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  Colonel  Hewson,  Bays  that  he  "  had 
been  a  shoemaker."  LudloufB  Ifemoiri,  vol.  ii.  p.  189.  But  this  is  the  amiable 
partiality  of  a  friend ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  gallant  colonel  was  neither 
more  nor  leas  than  a  cobbler.  See  WaUkerU  Independency^  part  ii.  p.  89 :  Wintian- 
leife  Martyrol.  p.  128 ;  Baies'e  Late  Troublet,  vol  ii.  p.  222 ;  NobWe  CrcmweU^  vol. 
ii.  pp.  251,  845,  470. 

^  Walker,  who  relates  what  he  himself  witnessed,  says,  that,  about  l(n9,the 
army  was  commanded  by  **  colonels  and  superior  officers,  who  lord  it  in  their  gilt 
coaches,  rich  apparel,  costly  feastings ;  though  some  of  them  led  dray-horses,  wore 
leather-pelts,  and  were  never  able  to  name  their  own  fathers  or  mothers."  Hiet,  of 
Jndepend.  part.  ii.  p.  244.  The  Mercuriu9  Jiueticue,  1647,  says,  *^Gheknsford  was 
governed  by  a  tinker,  two  cobblers,  two  tailors,  two  pedlars."  Southey'e  Common- 
place Book,  third  series,  1860,  p.  480.  And,  at  p.  484,  another  work,  in  1647,  makes 
a  similar  statement  in  regard  to  C^bridge ;  while  Lord  Holies  assures  us,  that 
**  most  of  the  colonels  and  officers  (were)  mean  tradesmen,  brewers,  taylors,  gold* 
smiths,  shoemakers,  and  the  like."  HoUee's  Memoirs,  p.  149.  When  Whitelocke 
was  in  Sweden,  in  1668,  the  prsBtor  of  one  of  the  towns  abused  the  parliament, 
saying,  "that  they  had  killed  their  king,  and  were  a  company  of  tailors  and  cob- 
blers." WhiteloeVt  Swedish  Bmbassy,  vol.  i.  p.  205.  See  also  a  note  in  Carwithen'i 
Sist,  of  the  Church  of  Sngland^  vol.  ii.  p.  166. 
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straggle  which,  at  the  same  moment,  was  going  on  in  France, 
presented  an  appearance  totally  different.  In  thskt  country,  the 
rebellion  was  headed  by  men  of  a  far  higher  standing ;  men,  in- 
deed, of  the  longest  and  most  illustrious  lineage.  There,  to  be 
sure,  was  a  display  of  unexampled  splendour  ;  a  galaxy  of  rank, 
a  noble  assemblage  of  aristocratic  insurgents  and  titled  dema- 
gogues. There  was  the  Prince  de  Cond6,  the  Prince  de  Conti, 
the  Prince  de  Marsillac,  the  Duke  de  Bouillon,  the  Duke  de 
Beaufort,  the  Duke  de  Longueville,  the  Duke  de  Chevreuse,  the 
Duke  de  Nemours,  the  Duke  de  Luynes,  the  Duke  de  Brissac, 
the  Duke  d'Elboeuf,  the  Duke  de  Candale,  the  Duke  de  la  Tre- 
mouille,  the  Marquis  de  la  Boulaye,  the  Marquis  de  Laigues, 
the  Marquis  de  Noirmoutier,  the  Marquis  de  Vitry,  the  Marquis 
de  Fosseuse,  the  Marquis  de  Sillery,  the  Marquis  d'Estissac,  the 
Marquis  d'Hocquincourt,  the  Count  de  Rantzau,  the  Count  de 
Montresor. 

These  were  the  leaders  of  the  Fronde;"  and  the  mere  an- 
nouncement of  their  names  indicates  the  difference  between  the 
French  and  English  rebellions.  And,  in  consequence  of  this  dif- 
ference, there  followed  some  results,  which  are  well  worth  the 
attention  of  those  writers  who,  in  their  ignorance  of  the  pro- 
gress of  human  affairs,  seek  to  uphold  that  aristocratic  power, 
which,  fortunately  for  the  interests  of  mankind,  has  long  been 
waning ;  and  which,  during  the  last  seventy  years,  has,  in  the 
most  civilized  countries,  received  such  severe  and  repeated  shocks, 
that  its  ultimate  &te  is  hardly  a  matter  respecting  which  much 
doubt  can  now  be  entertained. 

The  English  rebellion  was  headed  by  men,  whose  tastes, 
habits,  and  associations,  being  altogether  popular,  formed  a 
bond  of  sympathy  between  them  and  the  people,  and  preserved 
the  union  of  the  whole  party.  In  France,  the  sympathy  was 
very  weak,  and  therefore  the  union  was  very  precarious.  What 
sort  of  sympathy  could  there  be  between  the  mechanic  and  the 
peasant,  toiling  for  their  daily  bread,  and  the  rich  and  dissolute 
noble,  whose  life  was  passed  in  those  idle  and  frivolous  pursuits 
which  debased  his  mind,  and  made  his  order  a  byword  and  a  re- 
proach among  the  nations  ?  To  talk  of  sympathy  existing  be- 
tween the  two  classes  is  a  manifest  absurdity,  and  most  assur- 
edly would  have  been  deemed  an  insult  by  those  high-born  men, 
who  treated  their  inferiors  with  habitual  and  insolent  contempt. 
It  is  true,  that,  from  causes  which  have  been  already  stated,  the 

*'  Even  De  Rets,  who  vainly  attempted  to  organize  a  popular  party,  foimd  that 
it  was  impossible  to  take  any  step  without  the  nobles ;  and,  notwithstanding  his  dem- 
ocratic tendencies,  he,  in  1648,  thought  it  adyisable  "t&cher  d'engager  dans  lea 
int^r^ts  publics  les  personnes  de  quality.    Mem,  de  Joly^  p.  81. 
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people  did,  unhappily  for  themselves,  look  up  to  those  above 
them  with  the  greatest  veneration  ;'^  but  every  page  of  French 
history  proves  how  unworthily  this  feeling  was  reciprocated,  and 
in  how  complete  a  thraldom  tiie  lower  classes  were  kept  While, 
therefore,  the  French,  from  their  long-established  habits  of  de- 
pendence, were  become  incapable  of  conducting  their  own  rebel- 
non,  and,  on  that  account,  were  obliged  to  place  themselves  un- 
der the  conmiand  of  their  nobles,  this  very  necessity  confirmed 
the  servility  which  caused  it ;  and  thus  stunting  the  growth  of 
fireedom,  prevented  the  nation  from  e£fecting,  by  their  civil  wars, 
those  great  things  which  we,  in  England,  were  able  to  bring 
about  by  ours. 

Indeed,  it  is  only  necessary  to  read  the  French  literature  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  to  see  the  incompatibility  of  the  two 
classes,  and  the  utter  hopelessness  of  fusing  into  one  party  the 
popular  and  aristocratic  spirit.  While  the  object  of  the  people 
was  to  firee  themselves  from  the  yoke,  the  object  of  the  nobles 
was  merely  to  find  new  sources  of  excitement,''  and  minister  to 
that  personal  vanity  for  which,  as  a  body,  they  have  always  been 
notorious.  As  this  is  a  department  of  history  that  has  been 
little  studied,  it  will  be  interesting  to  collect  a  few  instances, 
which  will  illustrate  the  temper  of  the  French  aristocracy,  and 
will  show  what  sort  of  honours,  and  what  manner  of  distinc- 
tions, those  were,  which  this  powerful  class  was  most  anxious  to 
obtain. 

That  the  objects  chiefly  coveted  were  of  a  very  trifling  de- 
scription, will  be  anticipated  by  whoever  has  studied  the  effect 
which,  in  an  immense  majority  of  minds,  hereditary  distinctions 
produce  upon  personal  character.  How  pernicious  such  distinc- 
tions are,  may  be  clearlv  seen  in  the  history  of  all  the  Euro- 
pean aristocracies  ;  and  m  the  notorious  fiict  that  none  of  them 
have  preserved  even  a  mediocrity  of  talent,  except  in  countries 

*'  Mably  (ObservcUions  tur  VHist  de  France,  Yol.  i.  p.  857)  frankly  says,  "L'ex- 
emple  d*un  grand  a  toijoars  6t6  plus  contagieux  chez  le  Fran^ais  que  partout  ail- 
leurs.''  See  also  yoL  ii.  p.  267 :  **  Jamais  Fexemple  des  grands  n*a  ^ti  aussi  con- 
tagieux ailleurs  qu*en  France ;  on  dirait  quails  ont  le  malheurenx  priYil6ge  de  tout 
justifier."  Rivarol,  though  his  opinions  on  other  points  were  entirely  opposed  to 
those  of  Mably,  says,  that,  in  France,"  la  noblesse  est  aux  yeux  du  peuple  une  esp^ce 
de  religion,  dont  les  centllshommes  sont  les  pr^tres."  Mem,  de  Bivarol,  p.  94. 
Happily,  the  French  ReYolution,  or  rather  the  circumstances  which  caused  the 
French  Revolution,  have  utterly  destroyed  this  ignominious  homage. 

*^  The  Duke  de  la  Rochefoucauld  candidly  admits  that,  in  1649,  the  nobles  raised 
a  civil  war,  '*  avec  d^autant  plus  de  chaleur  que  c^^tait  une  nouveaut^."  Mhn,  de 
JRoche/oueauldj  vol.  1.  p.  406.  Thus  too  Lemontey  (Utablieeenwni  de  Louie  XIV,  p. 
868) :  **  La  vieille  noblesse,  qui  ne  savait  que  combattre,  falsait  la  guerre  par  go<!kt, 
par  besoin,  par  vanity,  par  ennui."  Compare,  in  Mim,  (^Omer  Tcdon,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
467,  468,  a  summary  of  the  reasons  which,  in  1649,  induced  the  nobles  to  go  to  war ; 
and  on  the  way  in  which  their  frivolity  debased  ihe  Fronde,  see  Xaro//^,  Hiet,  dee 
J^fi^aie,  vol.  iii.  pp.  169, 170. 
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where  they  aie  frequently  invigorated  by  the  infosion  of  plebeian 
blood,  and  their  order  strengthened  by  the  accesssion  of  those 
masculine  energies  which  are  natural  to  men  who  make  their  own 
position,  but  cannot  be  looked  for  in  men  whose  position  is  made 
for  them.  For,  when  the  notion  is  once  firmly  implanted  in  the 
mind,  that  the  source  of  honour  is  from  without,  rather  than 
from  within,  it  must  invariably  happen  that  the  possession  of 
external  distinction  will  be  preferred  to  the  sense  of  inter- 
nal power.  In  such  cases,  the  majesty  of  the  human  intellect, 
and  the  dignity  of  human  knowledge,  are  considered  subordinate 
to  those  mock  and  spurious  gradations  by  which  weak  men 
measure  the  degrees  of  their  own  littleness.  Hence  it  is,  that 
the  real  precedence  of  things  becomes  altogether  reversed ;  that 
which  is  trifling  is  valued  more  than  that  which  is  great ;  and 
the  mind  is  enervated  by  conforming  to  a  false  standard  of  merit, 
which  its  own  prejudices  have  raised.  On  this  account,  they 
are  evidently  in  the  wrong,  who  reproach  the  nobles  with  their 
pride,  as  if  it  were  a  characteristic  of  their  order.  The  truth  is^ 
that  if  pride  were  once  established  among  them,  their  extinction 
would  rapidly  foUow.  To  talk  of  the  pride  of  hereditary  rank, 
is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  Pride  depends  on  the  conscious- 
ness of  self-applause ;  vanity  is  fed  by  the  applause  of  othera 
Pride  is  a  reserved  and  lofty  passion,  which  disdains  those  ex- 
ternal distinctions  that  vanity  eagerly  grasps.  The  proud  man 
sees,  in  his  own  mind,  the  source  of  his  own  dignity;  which,  as 
he  well  knows,  can  be  neither  increased  nor  diminished  by  any 
acts  except  those  which  proceed  solely  from  himsel£  The  vain 
man,  restless,  insatiable,  and  always  craving  after  the  admira- 
tion of  his  contemporarieSi  must  naturally  make  great  account 
of  those  external  marks,  those  visible  tokens,  which,  whether 
they  be  decorations  or  titles,  strike  directly  on  the  senses,  and 
thus  captivate  the  vulgar,  to  whose  understandings  they  are  im- 
mediately obvious.  This,  therefore,  being  the  great  distinction, 
that  pride  looks  within,  while  vanity  looks  without^  it  is  clear 
that  when  a  man  values  himself  for  a  rank  which  he  inherited  by 
chance,  without  exertion,  and  without  merit,  it  is  a  proof,  not  of 

{ride,  but  of  vanity,  and  of  vanity  of  the  most  despicable  kind, 
t  is  a  proof  that  such  a  man  has  no  sense  of  real  dignity,  no  idea 
of  what  that  is  in  which  alone  all  gi'catness  consists.  What  mar- 
vel if,  to  minds  of  this  sort,  the  most  insignificant  trifles  should 
swell  into  matters  of  the  highest  importance  ?  What  marvel 
if  such  empty  understandings  should  be  busied  with  ribands,  and 
stars,  and  crosses  ;  if  this  noble  should  yearn  after  the  Garter^ 
and  that  noble  pine  for  the  Golden  Fleece  ;  if  one  man  should 
long  to  carry  a  wand  in  the  precincts  of  the  court,  and  another 
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man  to  fill  an  office  in  the  royal  honsehold ;  while  the  ambition 
of  a  third,  is,  to  make  his  daughter  a  maid-of-hononr,  or  to  raise 
hiB  wife  to  be  mistress  of  the  robes  ? 

We,  seeing  these  things,  ought  not  to  be  sorprised  that  the 
French  nobles,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  displayed,  in  their 
intrigues  and  disputes,  a  frivolity,  which,  though  redeemed  by 
occasional  exceptions,  is  the  natural  characteristic  of  every  hered- 
itary aristocracy.  A  few  examples  of  this  will  suffice  to  give 
the  reader  some  idea  of  the  tastes  and  temper  of  that  poweiiul 
class  which,  during  several  centuries,  retarded  the  progress  of 
French  civiUzation. 

Of  all  the  questions  on  which  the  French  nobles  were  divided, 
the  most  important  was  that  touching  the  right  of  sitting  in  the 
royal  presence.^  This  was  considered  to  be  a  matter  of  such 
gravity,  that,  in  comparison  with  it,  a  mere  struggle  for  liberty 
fiuled  into  insignificance.  And  what  made  it  still  more  exciting 
to  the  minds  of  the  nobles  was,  the  extreme  difficulty  with  which 
this  great  social  problem  was  b^t.  According  to  the  ancient  eti- 
quette of  the  French  court,  if  a  man  were  a  duke,  his  wife  might 
sit  in  the  presence  of  the  queen  ;  but  if  his  rank  were  inferior,  even 
if  he  were  a  marquis,  no  such  liberty  could  be  allowed.**  Bo  far, 
the  rule  was  very  simple,  and,  to  the  duchesses  themselves,  highly 
agreeable.  But  the  marquises,  the  counts,  and  the  other  iUus- 
trious  nobles,  were  uneasy  at  this  invidious  distinction,  and  ex- 
erted all  their  energies  to  procure  for  their  own  wives  the  same 
honour.  This  the  dukes  strenuously  resisted ;  but,  owing  to  cir- 
cumstances which,  unfi>rtunately,  are  not  fully  understood,  an  in- 
novation was  made  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.,  and  the  privilege 
of  sitting  in  the  same  room  with  the  queen  was  conceded  to  the 
female  members  of  the  Bouillon  fiunily.'^    In  consequence  of  this 

**  Hence  the  dnchessea  were  called  "  femmes  aBsises  ;*'  those  of  lower  rank  "non 
asaifles/'  Mhn.  de  JF^otUenay  Mareuii^  toI.  i.  p.  111.  The  Count  de  B^gur  teUa  us 
that  "  les  dncheases  Jouisaaient  de  la  pr^roffative  d*4tre  assises  sur  un  tabouret  chez 
U  reine.**  Mim,  de  i%wr,  vol  L  p.  79.  The  importance  attached  to  this  is  amus- 
ingly illustrated  in  Mim.  de  Saint'Sinum,  vol.  iii.  pp.  216-218,  Paris.  1842 ;  which 
should  be  compared  with  De  ToequevUle,  lUgne  de  Louie  XV^  vol  ii.  p.  116,  and 
Mhn,  de  GenlUj  toI.  x.  p.  888. 

"  "  Snrrint  inconthient  une  autre  difficult^  i  la  cour  sur  le  Bi\jet  dee  tabourets, 
que  dolyent  aroir  lea  dames  dans  1a  chambre  de  1a  reine ;  car  encore  que  eel*  ne 
a*accorde  r6guli^ment  qu*aux  duchesses,  n^anmoins  le  feu  roi  Louis  XIII  Tayoit 
accord^  aux  filles  de  la  maison  de  Bouillon,"  &c.  Mim.  d'Omer  Talon,  toL  ill.  p. 
6.  See  also,  on  this  encroachment  on  the  rights  of  the  duchesses  under  Louis  XIII. 
the  case  of  S^nier,  in  Dudoe,  Mbnoiree  Seerete^  toL  L  pp.  360,  361.  The  consequen- 
ces of  the  innovation  were  very  serious ;  and  Tallemant  des  R^ux  (Hietorietteej  toL 
TiiL  pp.  223,  224)  mentions  a  distinguidied  lady,  of  whom  he  says:  **  Four  satisfaire 
flon  ambition,  il  lui  falloit  un  tabouret ;  elle  cabale  pour  ^pouser  le  vieux  Bouillon 
La  Marck  veuf  pour  la  seconde  fois.**  In  this  she  failed ;  but,  determined  not  to  be 
baffled,  '<elle  ne  se  rebute  point,  et  voulant  i  toute  force  avoir  un  tabouret,  elle 
Spouse  le  fils  ain4  du  duo  de  Y illars ;  c*est  un  ridicule  de  corps  et  d^esprit,  car  il 
TOL.  L — 81 
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evil  precedent^  the  question  became  eeriouflly  complicated;  since 
other  members  of  the  aristocracy  considered  that  the  purity  of  their 
descent  gave  them  claims  nowise  inferior  to  those  of  the  house  of 
BouiUon,  whose  antiquity,  they  said^  had  been  grossly  exaggerated. 
The  contest  which  ensued,  had  the  effect  of  breaking  up  the  nobles 
into  two  hostile  parties,  one  of  which  sought  to  preserve  that  ex- 
clusive privilege  in  which  the  other  wished  to  participate. 
To  reconcile  these  rival  pretensions,  various  expedients  were 
suggested;  but  all  were  in  vain,  and  the  court,  during  the 
administration  of  Mazarin,  being  pressed  by  the  fear  of  a 
rebellion,  showed  symptoms  of  giving  way,  and  of  yieldrog  to  the 
inferior  nobles  the  point  they  so  ardently  desired.  In  1648  and 
1649,  the  queen-regent,  acting  under  the  advice  of  her  council, 
formally  conceded  the  right  of  sitting  in  the  royal  presence  to 
the  three  most  distinguished  members  of  the  lower  aristocracy, 
namely,  the  Countess  de  Fleix,  Madame  de  Pons,  and  the 
Princess  de  Marsillac.^^  Scarcely  had  this  decision  been  pro- 
mulgated, when  the  princes  of  the  blood  and  the  peers  of  the 
realm  were  thrown  into  the  greatest  agitation.^'  They  imme- 
diately summoned  to  the  capital  those  members  of  their  own 
order  who  were  interested  in  repelling  this  daring  agression, 
and,  forming  themselves  into  an  assembly,  they  at  once  adopted 
measures  to  vindicate  their  ancient  rights.**'  On  the  other  hand, 
the  inferior  nobles,  flushed  by  their  recent  success,  insisted  that 
the  concession  just  made  should  be  raised  into  a  precedent ;  and 
that,  as  the  honour  of  being  seated  in  the  presence  of  majesty 
had  been  conceded  to  the  house  of  Foix,  in  the  person  of  the 
Countess  de  Fleix,  it  should  likewise  be  granted  to  all  those  who 
could  prove  that  their  ancestry  was  equally  illustrious.*^  The 
greatest  confusion  now  arose  ;  and  both  sides  urgently  insisting 

est  bossu  et  quasi  imbecile,  et  gueox  par-dessus  cela."  This  melancholj  event  hap- 
pened in  1649. 

"*  As  to  the  Countess  de  Fleix  and  Madame  de  Pons,  see  Mim,  deMottevilU,  toL 
iiL  pp.  116,  369.  According  to  the  same  high  authority  (toI.  iii.  p.  867),  the  infe- 
rioritj  of  the  Princess  de  Marsillac  consisted  in  the  painful  fact,  &at  her  husband 
was  merely  the  son  of  a  duke,  and  the  duke  himself  was  still  aliye,  **  il  n*6toit  que 
gentilhonmie,  et  son  p^re  le  due  de  la  Rochefoucauld  n'6toit  pas  mort.** 

**  The  long  account  of  these  proceedings  in  Mhn,  de  MotteviUe,  vol.  iii.  pp.  867- 
898,  shows  the  importance  attached  to  them  by  contemporary  opinion. 

"*  In  October,  l649  **  la  noblesse  s'assembla  k  Paris  sur  le  fait  des  tabourets.** 
Mhn,  de  Lena,  vol.  i.  p.  184. 

•1  "  Tons  ceuz  done  qui  par  leurs  aleux  avoient  dans  leurs  maisons  de  la  gran- 
deur, par  des  alliances  des  femmes  descendues  de  ceux  qui  itoient  autrefois  mutres 
et  souverains  des  provinces  de  France,  demanddrent  la  m^me  prerogative  que  celle 
qui  venoit  d'etre  accord6e  au  sang  de  Foix.**  MSnu  de  MottetnlUt  vol  iii.  p.  117. 
Another  contemporary  says :  "  Cette  pretention  6mut  toutes  les  maisons  de  la 
cour  sur  cette  difference  et  inegalite."  Ifhn,  d'Omer  Talon^  vol.  iii.  p.  6 ;  and  vol. 
ii.  p.  487 :  *Me  marquis  de  Noirmoutier  et  celui  de  Vitry  demandoient  le  tabouret 
pour  ieura  femmes.** 
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on  their  own  claims,  there  was,  for  many  months,  inmiinent  dan- 
ger lest  the  question  shonld  be  decided  by  an  appeal  to  the 
sword.**  But  as  the  higher  nobles,  though  less  numerous  than 
their  opponents,  were  more  powerful,  the  dilute  was  finally  set- 
tled in  their  favour.  The  queen  sent  to  their  assembly  a  formal 
message,  which  was  conveyed  by  four  of  the  marshals  of  France, 
and  in  which  she  promised  to  revoke  those  privileges^  the  con- 
cession of  which  had  given  such  offence  to  the  most  illustrious 
members  of  the  French  aristocracy.  At  the  same  time,  the 
marshals  not  only  pledged  themselves  as  responsible  for  the 
promise  of  the  queen,  but  undertook  to  sign  an  agreement  that 
they  would  personally  superintend  its  execution."  The  nobles, 
however,  who  felt  that  they  had  been  aggrieved  in  their  most 
tender  point,  were  not  yet  satisfied,  and,  to  appease  them,  it  was 
necessary  that  the  atonement  should  be  as  public  as  the  injury. 
It  was  found  necessary,  before  they  would  peaceably  disperse, 
that  government  should  issue  a  document,  signed  by  the  queen- 
regent,  and  by  the  four  secretaries  of  state,*^  in  which  the  favours 
granted  to  the  unprivileged  nobility  were  withdrawn,  and  the 
much-cherished  honour  of  sitting  in  the  royal  presence  was  taken 
away  from  the  Princess  de  Marsillac,  from  Madame  de  Pons,  and 
from  the  Countess  de  Fleix." 

These  were  the  subjects  which  occupied  the  minds,  and 
wasted  the  energies,  of  the  French  nobles,  while  their  country 
was  distracted  by  civil  wars,  and  while  questions  were  at  issue 
of  the  greatest  importance,— questions  concerning  the  liberty  of 
the  nation,  and  the  reconstruction  of  the  government.**  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  point  out  how  unfit  such  men  must  have 
been  to  head  the  people  in  their  arduous  struggle,  and  how  im- 
mense was  the  difference  between  them  and  the  leaders  of  the 
great  English  Bebellion.  The  causes  of  the  failure  of  the  Fronde 
are,  indeed,  obvious,  when  we  consider  that  its  chiefs  were  drawn 
from  that  very  class  respecting  whose  tastes  and  feelings  some 

"  Indeed,  at  one  moment,  it  was  determined  that  a  counter-demonstration  should 
be  made  on  the  part  of  the  inferior  nobles ;  a  proceeding  which,  if  adopted,  must 
hare  cansed  civil  war :  "  Nona  r^solibnes  nne  contre-assembl^e  de  noblesse  pour  sou- 
tenir  le  tabouret  de  la  maison  de  Rohan.'*    De  Retz^  Mimaire$^  toL  i.  p.  iii, 

•*  Mhn,  de  MaiteviUe,  toL  iU.  p.  889. 

*«  ''  8ign6  d*eUe,  et  des  quatre  secretaires  d'etat."    Ibid,  toI.  iU.  p.  891. 

**  The  best  accounts  of  this  great  struggle  will  be  found  in  the  Mhrunn  of 
Madame  de  Motteville,  and  in  those  of  Omer  raon;  two  writers  of  rerj  diiferent 
minds,  but  both  of  them  deeply  impressed  with  the  magnitude  of  the  contest. 

**  Saint  lulaire  (J£Ut.  de  la  Fronde,  toI.  i.  p.  817)  says,  that  in  this  same  year 
(1649),  **  Tesprit  de  discussion  ferroentait  dans  toutes  les  t^tes,  et  chacun  A  cette  dpoque 
soumettait  les  actes  de  Tautoriti  k  un  examen  raisonn^.*'  Thus,  too,  in  Mim.  dt 
Jfonlfflat,  tmder  1649,  "on  ne  parlait  publiquement  dans  Paris  que  de  r^publiqutt 
et  de  liberty.**  toI.  ii  p.  186.  In  1648,  *'  effusa  est  contemptio  super  principes."  Mhn, 
iTOmer  Talon^  toI.  ii.  p.  271. 
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evidence  has  just  been  given.*^  How  that  evidence  might  be 
almost  indefinitely  extended,  is  well  known  to  readers  of  the 
French  memoirs  df  the  seventeenth  century, — a  class  of  works 
which,  being  mostly  written  either  by  the  nobles  or  their  adhe- 
rents, supplies  the  best  materials  fix>m  which  an  opinion  may  be 
formed.  In  looking  into  these  authorities,  where  such  matters 
are  related  with  a  becoming  sense  of  their  importance,  we  find 
the  greatest  difficulties  and  disputes  arising  as  to  who  was  to 
have  an  arm-chair  at  court  ;^^  who  was  to  be  invited  to  the  royal 
dinners,  and  who  was  to  be  excluded  from  them  ;®*  who  was  to 
be  kissed  by  the  queen,  and  who  was  not  to  be  kissed  by  her  ;^* 
who  should  have  the  first  seat  in  church  ;^^  what  the  proper  pro- 
portion was  between  the  rank  of  different  persons,  and  the  length 
of  the  cloth  on  which  they  were  allowed  to  stand  ;''*  what  was  the 
dignity  a  noble  must  have  attained,  in  order  to  justify  his  enter- 
ing the  Louvre  in  a  coach  ;^*  who  was  to  have  precedence  at 
coronations  ;''*  whether  all  dukes  were  equal,  or  whether,  as  some 

•^  That  the  fiulure  of  tho  Fronde  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  the  inconstancy  of  the 
people,  is  admitted  by  De  Retz,  by  far  the  ablest  observer  of  his  time :  "  Tons  tous 
^tonnerez  pent-^tre  de  ce  que Je  dis  plus  sibr,  A  cause  de  rinstabilit^  du  peuple :  mais 
il  faut  aTouer  que  celui  de  Paris  se  fixe  plus  ais^ment  qu^aucnn  autre ;  etM.de 
YiUeroi,  qui  a  M  le  plus  habile  homme  de  son  si^e,  et  qui  en  a  parfaitementconnu 
le  naturel  dans  tout  le  course  de  la  ligue,  oii  il  le  gouverna  sous  M.  du  Maine,  a  ^t6 
de  ce  sentiment.  Ce  que  j*en  ^prouTois  moi-mtoe  me  le  pefsuadoit.**  Mhn.  de 
MetZy  Tol.  i.  p.  848 ;  a  remarkable  passage,  and  forming  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
declamation  of  those  ignorant  writers  who  are  always  reproaching  the  people  with 
their  fickleness. 

"*  This  knotty  point  was  decided  in  favour  of  the  Duke  of  York,  to  whom,  in 
1649,  **la  reine  fit  de  grands  honneurs,  et  lui  donna  une  chaise  &  bras."  Menu  de 
Motieville,  voL  iii.  p.  275.  In  the  chamber  of  the  king,  the  matter  seems  to  have 
been  differently  arranged ;  for  Omer  Talon  {Mhn.  vol  ii.  p.  882)  tells  ns  that  *4e 
due  d*0rieans  n'avoit  point  de  fiiuteuil,  mais  on  simple  si^  pUant,  i  cause  que  nous 
4tions  dans  la  chambre  du  roi.**  In  the  subsequent  year,  the  scene  not  being  in 
the  king's  room,  the  same  writer  describes  "  M.  le  duo  d*0rleans  assis  dans  un 
fiiuteuil^  Ihid,  vol.  iii.  p.  95.  Compare  Ze  Vomw^  Hut,  de  ZouU  XIJI,  voL  vi3. 
p.  810.  Voltaire  {Diet,  Philoe,  art.  Cerhnaniee)  says :  ''  Le  fauteuO  k  bras,  la  chaise 
i  dos,  le  tabouret,  la  main  droite  et  la  main  gauche,  ont  6t6  pendant  plnsieuis 
siecles  d'importants  obiets  de  politique,  et  d'illustres  sujets  de  querelles.**  (Ewree 
de  Voltaire,  vol.  xxzvu.  p.  486.  The  etiquette  of  the  "fauteuil**  and  '^chdse"  is  ex- 
plained in  Mhn,  de  Oenlie,  vol  x.  p.  287. 

~  See  Mhn,  de  Motteville,  vol.  UL  pp.  809,  810. 

^®  See  a  list  of  those  it  was  proper  for  the  queen  to  kiss,  in  Mhn,  de  MotteviUe^ 
vol.  ill.  p.  818. 

'^  Mhn,  d'Omer  Talon,  voL  i.  pp.  217-219.  The  Prince  de  Cond6  hotly  asserted, 
that  at  a  Til  Dewn  "  il  ne  pouvait  6tre  assis  en  autre  place  que  dans  la  premitee 
chaire.''    This  was  in  1642. 

"  For  a  quarrel  respecting  the  ^  drap  de  jded,**  see  Mhn,  deMotteviUe,  voL  C 
p.  249. 

^'  A  very  serious  dispute  was  caused  by  the  oUum  of  the  Princ^de  MarsiIIac, 
for  "  permission  d*entrer  dans  le  Louvre  en  canrosse.**  Mhn,  de  MottenUe,  voL  iiL 
pp.  867,  8S9.  

^*  Mhn,  de  Poniehartrain,  voL  i.  pp.  422,  428,  at  the  coronation  of  Louis  XTTT. 
Other  instanoes  of  difficulties  caused  by  questions  of  precedence,  will  be  fonnd  in 
Mhn,  d*Ofner  Talon,  voL  ilL  pp.  28,  24,  487 ;  and  even  in  the  grave  woi^  of  Solly, 
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thooghty  the  Bake  de  Bouillon^  haying  once  poesoflsed  the  sov- 
ereignty of  Sedan,  was  saperior  to  the  Duke  de  la  Bochefoucanld, 
who  had  never  poBBessed  any  sovereignty  at  all  ;^'  whether  the 
Duke  de  Beaufbrt  ought  or  ou^t  not  to  enter  the  oouncil-chun- 
her  before  the  Duke  de  Nemours,  and  whether,  beii^  there,  he 
ought  to  sit  above  him.^*  These  were  the  great  questions  of  the 
day :  while,  as  if  to  exhaust  every  form  of  absuniity,  the  most 
serious  misunderstandings  arose  as  to  who  should  have  the  honour 
of  giving  the  king  his  napkin  as  he  ate  his  meals,^^  and  who  was 
to  enjoy  the  inestimable  privilege  of  helping  on  the  queen  with 
her  shift.'* 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  that  I  owe  some  apobgy  to  the 
reader  for  obtrudmg  upon  Iub  notice  these  miserable  disputes 
respecting  matters  which,  however  despicable  they  now  appear, 
were  once  valued  by  men  not  wholly  devoid  of  understanding. 
But,  it  should  be  remembered  that  their  occurrence,  and  above 
all,  the  importance  formerly  attached  to  them,  is  part  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  French  mind  ;  and  they  are  therefore  to  be  estimated, 
not  according  to  their  intrinsic  dignity,  but  according  to  the  in- 
formation they  supply  respecting  a  state  of  things  which  has  now 
passed  away.  Events  of  this  sort,  though  neglected  by  ordinary 
historians,  are  among  the  staff  and  staple  of  history.  Not  only 
do  they  assist  in  bringing  before  our  minds  the  age  to  which  they 

(Economies  Rcyale^  vol.  Tii.  p.  126,  toI.  riu.  p.  895;  which  should  be  compared 
with  De  Thou,  Hist.  Univ,  toL  ix.  pp.  86,  87. 

^*  M4m,  de  Lenetj  toL  I  pp.  878,  879.  Lenet,  who  was  a  great  admirer  of  the 
nobles,  relates  all  this  without  the  faintest  peroeption  of  its  absurdity.  I  ought  not 
to  omit  a  terrible  dispute,  in  1662,  respecting  the  recognition  of  the  claims  of  the 
Duke  de  Rohan  (Mim,  de  Conrarts  pp.  161,  162);  nor  another  dispute,  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  IV.,  as  to  whether  a  duke  ought  to  sign  his  name  before  a  marshal,  or 
whether  the  marshal  should  sign  first.    De  Thau,  Hut.  Univ,  vol  xL  p.  11. 

**  This  difficulty,  in  1662,  caused  a  Tiolent  quarrel  between  the  two  dukes,  and 
ended  in  a  duel,  in  which  the  Duke  de  Nemours  was  killed,  as  is  mentioned  by  most 
of  the  contemporary  writers.  See  Mhn,  de  MontgUU^  vol.  ii.  p.  867 ;  Mim,  de  la 
Hoche/oueauld,  vol.  ii.  p.  172;  Mim.  de  Conrart,  pp.  172-176;  Mim,  de  JUU^  toL 
iL  p.  208 ;  Mhn,  d*Omer  Talon,  toL  iii.  p.  487. 

^^  Pontchartrain,  one  of  the  ministers  of  state,  writes,  under  the  year  1620: 
**£n  ce  mSme  temps  i^^toit  mil  un  trte  grand  difierend  entre  M.  le  funnce  de  Cond^ 
et  M.  le  comte  de  Soissons,  sur  le  sujet  de  la  serviette  que  chacun  d^eux  pr^tendoit 
devoir  presenter  au  roi  quand  ils  se  rencontreroient  tons  deux  prte  sa  majesty." 
Jfim,  ae  Pontehartrain,  vol  ii  p.  296.  Le  Vassor,  who  gives  a, fuller  account 
{JRegne  de  Louie  XIII,  vol.  ilL  pp.  686,  687),  says :  **  Cachun  des  deux  princes  du 
sang  fort  ^hauffez  ^  qui  feroit  une  fonction  de  maltre  d*hdtel,  tiroit  la  serviette  de 
son  cdt^,  et  la  contestation  augmentoit  d*une  manike  dont  les  suites  pouvoient 
devenir  fiicheuses.*'  But  the  kmg  interposing,  **  ils  furent  done  obliges  de  c^der : 
mus  ce  ne  fut  pas  sans  se  dire  Tun  &  Tautre  des  paroles  hautcs  et  mena^antes." 

''*  According  to  some  authorities,  a  man  ought  to  be  a  duke  before  his  wife 
could  be  allowed  to  meddle  with  the  queen's  shift ;  according  to  other  authorities, 
the  lady-in-waiting,  whoever  she  might  be,  had  the  right,  unless  a  princess  hap- 
pened to  be  present.  On  these  alternatives,  and  on  the  difficulties  caused  by  them, 
compare  Mhn,  de  SatM-Simon,  1842,  vol.  vii.  p.  126,  with  Mem.  de  MotteviUe,  vol. 
u.  pp.  28,  276,  277. 
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refer,  but  in  a  philosophic  point  of  view  they  are  highly  impor- 
tant. They  are  part  of  the  materials  from  which  we  may  gen- 
eralize the  laws  of  that  great  protective  spirit,  which  in  different 
periods  assumes  different  shapes ;  but  which,  whatever  its  form 
may  be,  always  owes  its  power  to  the  feeling  of  veneration  as  op- 
posed to  the  feeling  of  independence.  How  natural  this  power 
is,  in  certain  stages  of  society,  becomes  evident  if  we  examine 
the  basis  on  which  veneration  is  itself  supported.  The  origin  of 
veneration  is  wonder  and  fear.  These  two  passions,  either  alone 
or  combined,  are  the  ordinary  source  of  veneration ;  and  the  way 
in  which  they  arise  is  obvious.  We  wonder  because  we  are  ig- 
norant, and  we  fear  because  we  are  weak.  It  is  therefore  natural, 
that  in  former  times,  when  men  were  more  ignorant  and  more 
weak  than  they  now  are,  they  should  likewise  have  been  more 
given  to  veneration,  more  inclined  to  those  habits  of  reverence, 
which  if  carried  into  religion,  cause  superstition,  and  if  carried 
into  politics,  cause  despotism.  In  the  ordinary  march  of  society, 
these  evils  are  remedied  by  that  progress  of  knowledge,  which  at 
once  lessens  our  ignorance  and  increases  our  resources  :  in  other 
words,  which  diminishes  our  proneness  to  wonder  and  to  fear,  and 
thus  weakening  our  feelings  of  veneration,  strengthens,  in  the 
same  proportion,  our  feelings  of  independence.  But  in  France, 
this  natural  tendency  was,  as  we  have  already  seen,  counteracted 
by  an  opposite  tendency ;  so  that  while,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
protective  spirit  was  enfeebled  by  the  advance  of  knowledge,  it 
was,  on  the  other  hand,  invigorated  by  those  social  and  political 
circumstances  which  I  have  attempted  to  trace  ;  and  by  virtue 
of  which,  each  class  exercising  great  power  over  the  one  below  it, 
the  subordination  and  subserviency  of  the  whole  were  completely 
maintained.  Hence  the  mind  became  accustomed  to  look  up- 
wards, and  to  rely,  not  on  its  own  resources,  but  on  the  resources 
of  others.  Hence  that  pliant  and  submissive  disposition,  for 
which  the  French,  until  the  eighteenth  century,  were  always 
remarkable.  Hence,  too,  that  inordinate  respect  for  the  opin- 
ions of  others,  on  which  vanity,  as  one  of  their  national  charac- 
teristics, is  founded.^*  For,  the  feelings  of  vanity  and  of  venera- 
tion have  evidently  this  in  common,  that  they  induce  each  man 
to  measure  his  actions  by  a  standard  external  to  himself;  while 
the  opposite  feelings  of  pride  and  of  independence  would  make 
him  prefer  that  internal  standard  which  his  own  mind  alone  can 
supply.  The  result  of  all  this  was,  that  when,  in  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  the  intellectual  movement  stimulated 
the  French  to  rebellion,  its  effect  was  neutralised  by  that  social 

^'  Also  connected  with  the  institution  of  chiyalrj,  both  being  cognate  symptoms 
of  the  same  spirit. 
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tendency  which,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  Btniggle,  kept  alive  the 
habits  of  their  old  subservience.  Thus  it  was  that,  while  the 
war  went  on,  there  stUl  remained  a  constant  inclination  on  the 
part  of  the  people  to  look  up  to  the  nobles,  on  the  part  of  the 
nobles  to  look  up  to  the  crown.  Both  classes  relied  upon  what 
they  saw  immediately  above  them.  The  people  believed  that 
without  the  nobles  there  was  no  safety;  the  nobles  believed 
that  without  the  crown  there  was  no  honour.  In  the  case  of  the 
nobles,  this  opinion  can  hardly  be  blamed ;  for  as  their  distinc- 
tions proceed  from  the  crown,  they  have  a  direct  interest  in  up* 
holding  the  ancient  notion  that  the  sovereign  is  the  fountam 
of  honour.  They  have  a  direct  interest  in  that  preposterous  doc- 
trine, according  to  which,  the  true  source  of  honour  being  over- 
looked, our  attention  is  directed  to  an  imaginary  source,  by  whose 
T ration  it  is  believed,  that  in  a  moment,  and  at  the  mere  wQl 
a  prince,  the  highest  honours  may  be  conferred  upon  the 
meanest  men.  This,  indeed,  is  but  part  of  the  old  sdieme  to 
create  distinctions  for  which  nature  has  given  no  wairant ;  to 
substitute  a  superiority  which  is  conventional  for  that  which  is 
real ;  and  thus  try  to  raise  little  minds  above  the  level  of  great 
ones.  The  utter  fiulure,  and,  as  society  advances,  the  eventual 
cessation  of  all  such  attempts,  is  certain ;  but  it  is  evident,  that 
as  long  as  the  attempts  are  made,  they  who  profit  by  them  must 
be  inclined  to  value  those  from  whom  they  proceed.  Unless 
counteracting  circumstances  interpose,  there  must  be  between 
the  two  parties  that  sympathy  which  is  caused  by  the  memoiy 
of  past  favours,  and  the  hope  of  future  ones.  In  France,  this 
natural  feeling  being  strengthened  by  that  protective  spirit  which 
induced  men  to  cling  to  those  above  them,  it  is  not  strange  that 
the  nobles,  even  in  the  midst  of  their  turbulence,  should  seek 
the  slightest  £ftvourB  of  the  crown  with  an  eagerness  of  which 
some  examples  have  just  been  given.  They  had  been  so  long 
accustomed  to  look  up  to  the  sovereign  as  the  source  of  their 
own  dignity,  that  they  believed  there  was  some  hidden  dignity 
even  in  his  conmionest  actions ;  so  that,  to  their  minds,  it  was 
a  matter  of  the  greatst  importance  which  of  them  should  hand 
him  his  napkin,  which  of  them  should  hold  his  basin,  and  which 
of  them  should  put  on  his  shirt.^''  It  is  not,  however,  for  the 
sake  of  casting  ridicule  upon  these  idle  and  frivolous  men,  that 
I  have  collected  evidence  respecting  the  disputes  with  which  they 
were  engrossed.     So  &r  from  tins,  they  are  rather  to  be  pitied 

"  Eren  Just  before  the  French  Revolution,  these  feelings  still  existed.  See,  for 
instance,  the  extraordinary  details  in  CVimpan,  Mem,  ntr  MarU  Antoinette,  toI.  i.  pp. 
9S,  99 ;  which  should  be  compared  with  an  extract  from  Prudhomme^s  Mvroir  de 
JParu^  in  8(nUketf9  Commonplaee  Booh,  third  series,  1860,  p.  251,  no.  165. 
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than  blamed  ;  they  acted  according  to  their  instincts ;  they  even 
exerted  such  slender  abilities  as  nature  had  given  to  them.  But 
we  may  well  feel  for  that  great  country  whose  interests  depended 
on  their  care.  And  it  is  solely  in  reference  to  the  &te  of  the 
French  people  that  the  historian  need  trouble  himself  with  the 
history  of  the  French  nobles.  At  the  same  time,  evidence  of 
this  sort,  by  disclosing  the  tendencies  of  the  old  nobility,  dis- 
plays in  one  of  its  most  active  forms  that  protective  and  aristo- 
cratic spirit,  of  which  they  know  little  who  only  know  it  in  its 
present  reduced  and  waning  condition.  Such  facts  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  symptoms  of  a  cruel  disease,  by  which  Europe  is 
indeed  still  aflOiicted,  but  which  we  now  see  only  in  a  very  mit- 
igated form,  and  of  whose  native  virulence  no  one  can  have  an 
idea,  unless  he  has  studied  it  in  those  early  stages,  when,  raging 
uncontrolled,  it  obtained  such  a  mastery  as  to  check  the  growth 
of  liberty,  stop  the  progress  of  nations,  and  dwarf  the  eneigies  of 
the  human  mind. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  trace  at  greater  length  the  way  in 
which  France  and  England  diverged  from  each  other,  or  to  point 
out,  what  I  hope  will  henceforth  be  considered  the  obvious  differ- 
ence between  the  civil  wars  in  the  two  countriea  It  is  evident 
that  the  low-bom  and  plebeian  leaders  of  our  rebellion  could 
have  no  sympathy  with  those  matters  which  perplexed  the 
understancQng  of  the  great  French  nobles.  Men  like  Cromwell 
and  his  coadjutors,  were  not  much  versed  in  the  mysteries  of  gen- 
ealogy, or  in  the  subtleties  of  heraldic  lore.  They  had  paid 
small  attention  to  the  etiquette  of  courts;  they  had  not  even 
studied  the  rules  of  precedence.  All  this  was  foreign  to  their 
design.  On  the  other  hand,  what  they  did  was  done  thoroughly. 
They  knew  that  they  had  a  great  work  to  perform  ;  and  they 
performed  it  well."  They  had  risen  in  arms  against  a  corrupt 
and  despotic  government,  and  they  would  not  stay  their  hands 
until  they  had  pulled  down  those  who  were  in  high  places ;  until 
they  had  not  only  removed  the  evil,  but  had  likewise  chastised 
those  bad  men  by  whom  the  evil  was  committed.  And  although 
in  this,  their  glorious  undertaking,  they  did  undoubtedly  disphiy 
some  of  the  infirmities  to  which  even  the  highest  minds  are  sub- 
ject ;  we,  at  least,  ought  never  to  speak  of  them  but  with  that 

"  Ludlow  thofl  expresses  the  sentiments  which  induced  him  to  make  war  npon 
the  crown :  "  The  question  in  dispute  between  the  king's  party  and  us  being,  as  I 
apprehended,  whether  the  king  should  gorem  as  a  god  by  his  will,  and  the  nation 
be  governed  by  force  like  beasts?  or  whether  the  people  should  be  governed  by 
laws  made  by  themselves,  and  live  under  a  government  derived  from  their  own 
consent?  being  fully  persuaded,  that  an  accommodation  with  the  kinff  was  unsafe 
to  the  people  of  En^and,  and  unjust  and  wicked  in  the  nature  of  it?*  Ludio^M 
Memoirt^  vol.  i.  p.  230.  Compare  Whitelocke's  spirited  speech  to  Christina,  in  /omt- 
ndl  ofths  SwMth  Kmhauyy  voL  i.  o.  2S8 ;  and  see  pp.  890,  891. 
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Unfeigned  respect  whicli  is  due  to  those  who  taught  the  first 
great  lesson  to  the  kings  of  Europe,  and  who,  in  language  not  to 
DO  mistaken,  proclaim^  to  them  ih&t  the  impunity  which  they 
had  long  enjoyed  was  now  come  to  an  end,  and  that  against  their 
transgressions  the  people  possessed  a  remedy,  sharper,  and  more 
decisive,  than  any  they  had  hitherto  ventured  to  use. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

TEE  PBOTEOnVE  BPIBIT  OABBIED  BY  LOUIS  XIY.  INTO  LTTEBATUBE.  EXAHIN- 
ATION  OF  THE  CONSEQIJENOES  OF  THIS  ALLIANCE  BETWEEN  THE  INTEL- 
LEOTUAL  GLASSES  AND  THE  GOYEBNINO  OLAfiSSS. 

The  reader  will  now  be  able  to  understand  how  it  was  that  the 
protective  system^  and  the  notions  of  sabordination  connected 
with  it^  gained  in  France  a  strength  unknown  in  England,  and 
caused  an  essential  divergence  between  the  two  conntries.  To 
complete  the  comparison,  it  seems  necessaiy  to  examine  how  this 
same  spirit  influenced  the  purely  intellectual  history  of  France, 
as  well  as  its  social  and  political  history.  For  the  ideas  of  de- 
pendence upon  which  the  protective  scheme  is  based,  encour- 
aged a  belief  that  the  subordination  which  existed  in  politics 
and  in  society  ought  also  to  exist  in  literature ;  and  that  the 
paternal,  inquisitive,  and  centralizing  system  which  regulated 
the  material  interests  of  the  country,  should  likewise  regulate 
the  interests  of  its  knowledge.  When,  therefore,  the  Fronde  was 
finally  overthrown,  eveiy  thing  was  prepared  for  that  singular 
intellectual  polity,  which  during  fifty  years  characterized  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  which  was  to  French  literature  what 
feudalism  was  to  French  politics.  In  both  cases,  homage  was 
paid  by  one  party,  and  protection  and  favour  accorded  by  the 
other.  Every  man  of  letters  became  a  vassal  of  the  French 
crown.  Every  book  was  written  with  a  view  to  the  royal  fiivour; 
and  to  obtain  the  patronage  of  the  king  was  considerol  the  most 
decisive  proof  of  mtellectual  eminence.  The  efTects  produced 
by  this  system  will  be  examined  in  the  present  chapter.  The 
apparent  cause  of  the  system  was  the  personal  character  of  Louis 
XIV. ;  but  the  real  and  overruling  causes  were  those  circum- 
stances which  I  have  already  point^  out,  and  which  established 
in  the  French  mind  associations  that  remained  undisturbed  until 
the  eighteenth  century.  To  invigorate  those  associations,  and  to 
carry  them  into  every  department  of  life,  was  the  great  aim  of 
Louis  XIV.;  and  in  that  he  was  completely  successfiiL  It  is  on 
this  account  that  the  history  of  his  reign  becomes  highly  in- 
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stractive)  because  we  see  in  it  the  most  remarkable  instance  of 
despotism  which  has  ever  occurred;  a  despotism  of  the  laigest 
and  most  comprehensive  kind;  a  despotism  of  fifty  years  over 
one  of  the  most  civilized  people  in  Europe,  who  not  only  bore 
the  yoke  without  repining,  but  submitted  with  cheerfulness,  and 
even  with  gratitude  to  hmi  by  whom  it  was  imposed.' 

What  makes  this  the  more  strange  is,  that  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIY.  must  be  utterly  condemned  if  it  is  tried  even  by  the  lowest 
standard  of  morals,  of  honour,  or  of  interest.  A  coarse  and  un- 
bridled profligacy,  followed  by  the  meanest  and  most  grovelling 
superstition,  characterized  his  private  life ;  while  in  ^  public 
career,  he  displayed  an  arrogance  and  a  systematic  perfidy  which 
eventually  roused  the  anger  of  all  Europe,  and  brought  upon 
France  sharp  and  signal  retribution.  As  to  his  domestic  policy, 
he  formed  a  strict  aUiance  with  the  church ;  and  although  he  re- 
sisted the  authority  of  the  Pope,  he  willingly  left  his  subjects  to 
be  oppressed  by  the  tyranny  of  the  clergy.*  To  them  he  aban- 
doned every  thing  except  the  exercise  of  his  own  prerogative.' 
Led  on  by  them,  he,  from  the  moment  he  assmned  the  govern- 
ment, began  to  encroach  upon  those  religious  liberties,  of  which 
Henry  lY.  had  laid  the  foundation,  and  which  down  to  this  period 
had  been  preserved  intact.*    It  was  at  the  instigation  of  the 

'  On  the  diwraceM  BubserTlency  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  letters,  see  Com- 
fy^^  Louu  XI V^  Tol.  i.  pp.  41,  43,  116;  and  on  the  feeling  of  the  people,  Le 
VMsor,  who  wrote  late  in  the  reign  of  Loms  XIV.,  bitterly  saya,  **  maia  les  Francaia^ 
accoQtnni66  i  resclayage,  ne  sentent  plus  la  pesantenr  de  leura  chatnea."  Ia  Vtu- 
9or,  SUi,  de  Loui$  JCIIIy  vol.  yi.  p.  670.  Foreigners  were  equally  amaxed  at  the 
general,  and  still  more,  at  the  willing  serrilitj.  Lord  Shaftesbury,  in  a  letter  dated 
February,  1704-5,  passes  a  glowing  eulogy  upon  liberty ;  but  he  adds,  that  in  France, 
"you  wiU  hardly  find  this  argument  understood;  for  whateTer  flashes  may  now 
and  then  appear,  I  never  yet  knew  one  single  Frenchman  a  free  man.**  JP'ortter't 
Original  letters  of  Loehe^  Sidney^  and  Shafieebwy^  1880,  p.  205.  In  the  same  year, 
Pe  Foe  makes  a  smiilar  remark  in  regard  to  the  French  nobles,  WiUon^e  Life  of  De 
Foe^  Tol.  it  p.  209;  and,  in  1699,  Addison  writes  from  Blois  a  letter  which  strikmgly 
illustrates  the  degradation  of  the  French.  Aikin*8  Life  of  Addieon^  toI.  i.  p.  80. 
Compare  BwneCe  Own  Tlme^  toL  It.  p.  865,  on  "the  gross  excess  of  flattery  to 
which  the  French  have  run,  beyond  the  examples  of  former  ages,  in  honour  of  thehr 

'  The  terms  of  this  compact  between  the  crown  and  the  church  are  fairly  stated 
by  M.  Ranks :  "  Wir  sehen,  die  beiden  Gewalten  unterstiitzten  ehiander.  Der  Konig 
ward  Yon  den  Einwirkungen  der  weltlichen,  der  Clerus  von  der  unbedingten  Autor- 
itat  der  geisUichen  Gewalt  des  Papsthums  freigesprochen.**  Die  Papete^  vol.  iil. 
p.  168. 

*  This  part  of  his  character  is  skilfully  drawn  by  Sismondi,  Hiai.  dee  J^anf ots, 
Tol.  XXV.  p.  48. 

^  Flassan  supposes  that  the  first  persecuting  laws  were  in  1679 :  "Dfes  Tannic 
1679  les  concessions  faites  aux  protestans  avaient  M  graduellement  restreintes.** 
Dipicmatie  Frangaiee,  vol.  iv.  p.  92.  But  the  fact  is,  that  these  laws  began  in  1662, 
the  year  after  the  death  of  Mazarin.  See  Siamondiy  Hiet.  des  Fran^aie^  vol  xxt. 
p.  167  ;  Benciet,  Edit  de  Nantee,  toI.  iii.  pp.  460-462,  481.  In  1667,  a  letter  from 
Thynne  to  Lord  Clarendon  {LieUi'i  Life  of  Clarendon^  vol.  iii.  p.  446)  mentions  "  the 
horrid  persecutions  the  reformed  rehgion  undergoes  in  France ;"  and  Locke,  who 
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clergy  that  he  revoked  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  by  which  the  princi* 
pie  of  toleration  had  for  nearly  a  century  been  incorporate  with 
the  law  of  the  land.*  It  was  at  their  instigation  that,  jnst  before 
this  ontrage  npon  the  most  sacred  rights  of  his  sabjects,  he^  in 
order  to  terrify  the  Protestants  into  conversion,  suddenly  let  loose 
upon  them  whole  troops  of  dissolute  soldiers,  who  were  allowed 
to  practise  the  most  revolting  cruelties.  The  frightful  barbar- 
ities which  followed  are  related  by  authentic  writers  ;*  and  of  the 

travelled  in  France  in  16*76  and  16*76,  states  in  his  Journal  CKing*»  Lifi  of  Zoeke^ 
ToL  i.  p.  110)  that  the  Protestants  were  losing  **  every  day  some  privilege  or  other.** 

*  An  accoont  of  the  revocation  will  be  found  in  aU  the  French  historians ;  bat  I 
do  not  remember  that  any  of  them  havo  noticed  that  there  was  a  rumour  of  it  in 
Paris  twenty  years  before  it  occurred.  In  March,  1665,  Patin  writes,  "On  dit  que, 
pour  miner  des  huguenots,  le  roi  veut  supprimer  les  ohambres  de  P^dit,  et  afaiolir 
r6dit  de  Nantes.**  Lettret  de  PoHn^  vol.  iii.  p.  616. 

'  Compare  Bwnet'i  Own  TIitm,  vol.  iii.  pp.  78-'76,  with  Si^ds  de  Lome  X/F,  in 
(Euvrea  de  Voltaire,  vol.  xx.  pp.  877,  878.  Voltaire  says  that  the  Protestants  who 
persisted  in  their  religion  "  6taient  Uvrto  auz  soldats,  qui  eurent  toute  licence,  ex« 
oept6  celle  de  tuer.  U  y  eat  pourtant  plomeurs  personnes  si  crnellement  mal* 
trait^es  qu^elles  en  moururent.**  And  Burnet,  who  was  in  France  in  1685,  says, 
'*  all  men  set  their  thoughts  on  work  to  invent  new  methods  of  cruelty."  What 
some  of  those  methods  were,  I  shall  now  relate ;  because  the  evidence,  however 
painful  it  may  be,  is  necessary  to  enable  us  to  understand  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 
It  is  necessary  that  the  veil  should  be  rent ;  and  that  the  squeamish  delicacy  which 
would  hide  such  facte,  should  give  way  before  the  obligation  which  the  historian  is 
under  of  holding  up  to  public  opprobrium,  and  branding  with  public  infamy,  the 
church  by  which  the  measures  were  instigated,  the  sovereign  by  whom  they  were 
enforced,  and  the  age  in  which  they  were  permitted. 

The  two  original  sources  for  our  knowledge  of  these  events  are,  Quick's  8ynod- 
ieon  in  GaUia,  1692,  folio;  and  Senoist^  JSistoire  de  VEditde  Nantee,  1695,  4to. 
From  these  works  I  extract  the  following  accounts  of  what  happened  in  France  in 
1685.  *' Afterwards  they  fall  upon  the  persons  of  the  Protestants;  and  there  was 
no  wickedness,  though  never  so  horrid,  which  they  did  not  put  in  practice,  that 

they  might  enforce  Uiem  to  change  their  religion They  bound  them  aa 

criminals  are  when  they  be  put  to  the  rack ;  and  in  that  posture,  putting  a  f^innel 
into  their  mouths,  they  poured  wine  down  their  throats  till  its  fumes  had  deprived 
them  of  their  reason,  and  they  had  in  that  condition  made  them  consent  to  become 
Catholics.  Some  they  stripped  stark  naked,  and  after  they  had  offered  them  a 
thousand  indignities,  they  stuck  them  with  pins  from  head  to  foot ;  they  cut  them 
with  pen-knives,  tare  them  by  the  noses  with  red-hot  pincers,  and  dragged  them 
about  the  rooms  till  they  promised  to  become  Roman  Catholics,  or  that  the  doleftil 
outcries  of  these  poor  tormented  creatures,  calling  upon  God  for  mercy,  constramed 

them  to  let  them  go In  some  places  they  tied  fathers  and  husbands  to  the 

bedposts,  and  ravished  their  wives  and  daughters  before  their  eyes.  ....  From 
others  they  pluck  off  the  nails  of  their  hands  and  toes,  which  must  needs  cause  an 
intolerable  pain.  They  burnt  the  feet  of  others.  They  blew  up  men  and  women 
with  bellows,  till  they  were  ready  to  burst  in  pieces.  If  these  horrid  usages  could 
not  prevail  upon  them  to  violate  their  consciences,  and  abandon  their  religion,  the  j 
did  then  imprison  them  in  close  and  noisome  dungeons,  in  which  they  exercised 
all  kinds  of  inhumanities  upon  them.**  Q^iek^s  Synodieon,  vol  i.  pp.  cxxx.  cxxxL 
*'  Cependant  les  troupes  exer^oient  partout  des  cruautez  inouies.  Tout  leur  ^toit 
permis.  pourveu  qu*ils  ne  fissent  pas  mourir.  Us  faisoient  danser  quelquefois  lenre 
h6tes,  jusqa*^  ce  qu*ils  tombassent  en  d^faillance.    Us  bemoient  les  autres  jusqn*;^ 

ce  quells  n*en  pouvoient  plus II  y  en  eut  quelques-uns  k  qui  on  versa  de 

Teau  bouillante  dans  la  bouche II  y  en  eut  plusieurs  II  qui  on  donna  des 

coupe  de  b&ton  sous  les  pieds,  pour  6prouver  si  ce  supplice  est  auasl  crnel  que  l«s 

relations  le  publient.    On  arrachoit  4  d*autres  le  poil  de  la  barbe D*autrea 

brilloient  k  la  chandelle  le  poil  des  bras  et  des  jambes  de  leurs  hdtes.    D*aatres  &i. 
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effect  produced  on  the  material  interests  of  the  nation,  some  idea 
may  be  formed  from  the  ftct,  that  these  religious  persecutions 
cost  France  half  a  million  of  her  most  industrions  inhabitants, 
who  fled  to  different  parts,  taking  with  them  those  habits  of  la- 
bour, and  that  knowledge  and  experience  in  their  respective 
trades,  which  had  hitherto  been  employed  in  enriching  their  own 
count^.7  These  things  are  notorious,  they  are  incontestable,  and 
they  lie  on  the  sv  j&ce  of  history.  Tet  in  the  fistce  of  them,  there 
are  still  found  men  who  hold  up  for  admiration  the  age  of  Louis 
XI Y.  Although  it  is  well  known,  that  in  his  reign  every  vestige 
of  liberty  was  destroyed ;  that  the  people  were  weighed  down  by 
an  insufferable  taxation ;  that  their  children  were  torn  from  them 
by  tens  of  thousands  to  swell  the  royal  armies ;  that  the  resources 
of  the  country  were  squandered  to  an  unprecedented  extent; 
that  a  despotism  of  the  worst  kind  was  firmly  established; — 
although  all  this  is  universally  admitted,  yet  there  are  writers, 

fldent  br^er  de  la  poudre,  si  prdii  da  viMge  de  ceax  qm  leur  reflutoient,  qu^elle  leur 
grilloit  ioute  la  peau.  Hb  mettoient  4  d^autres  des  charbons  allumez  dans  les  mains, 
et  lea  contraignoient  de  les  tenir  ferm^eB,  jusqu^A  ce  que  les  charbons  fiusent  ^teints. 
....  On  briila  les  pieds  k  plnsiears,  tenant  les  uns  long-terns  devant  nn  grand 
feu ;  appliquant  anx  autres  une  pelle  ardente  sons  les  pieds ;  lianties  pieds  des  autres 
dans  des  bottines  pleines  de  graisse,  qu*on  faisoit  fondre  et  cbauffer  pen  A  peu  devant 
un  brasier  ardent."  Benoiity  Hist,  de  VEdit  de  NafUes,  vol.  t.  pp.  887-889.  One  of 
the  Protestants,  named  Rjau,  they  ^'lidrent  fort  6troitement;  lui  serr^rent  les 
doigts  des  nuuns ;  lui  fich^rent  des  ^pingles  sous  les  ongles ;  lui  firent  brMer  de  la 
poudre  dans  les  oreilles ;  lui  perc&rent  les  cuisses  en  plusieurs  Ueux,  et  yers^rent  du 
▼inaigre  et  du  sel  dans  see  blessures.  Par  ce  tourment  tie  inuieerefU  ea  patience  en 
deuxjoure;  et  lefordrent  &  elutnger  de  rdigionJ*  p.  890.  '^JJes  dragons  Itoient  les 
m6mes  en  tons  ueux.  Us  battoient,  ils  ^tourdissoient,  ils  briiloient  en  Bourgogne 
comme  en  Poitou,  en  Champagne  comme  en  Guyenne,  en  Normandie  comme  en 
Languedoc.  Msis  lis  n*aToient  pour  les  femmes  ni  plus  de  respect,  ni  plus  de  piti6 
que  pour  les  hommes.  Au  contraire,  Us  abusoient  de  la  tendre  pudeur  qui  est 
une  des  propri^tez  de  leur  sexe ;  et  ils  s^en  prevaloient  pour  leur  fidre  de  plus 
sensibles  outrages.  On  leur  levoit  quelquefois  leurs  juppes  par  dessus  la  tdte,  et  on 
tear  jettoit  des  seaux  d*eau  sur  le  corps.  U  y  en  eut  plusieurs  que  les  soldats  mirent 
en  chemise,  et  quails  forc^nt  de  danser  avee  eux  dans  cet  6tat.  ....  I>eux 
filles  de  Calais,  nomm^es  le  Noble,  furent  mises  toutea  nu6s  sur  le  pavd,  et  fu- 

rent  ainri  exposes  k  la  mocquerie  et  aux  outrages  des  passans Des 

dragons  ayant  116  la  dame  de  Vezenfai  4  la  quenouille  de  son  fit,  lui  crachoient  dans 
la  boucbe  quand  eUe  Fouyroit  pour  parler  ou  pour  soupirer."  pp.  891,  892.  At  p. 
917  are  other  details,  far  more  horrible,  respecting  the  treatment  of  women,  and 
which  indignation  rather  than  shame  prevents  me  from  transcribing.  Indeed,  the 
shame  can  only  light  on  the  church  and  the  goyemment  under  whose  united  au* 
thority  such  scandalous  outrages  could  be  openly  perpetrated,  merely  for  the  sake 
of  compelling  men  to  change  their  religious  opinions. 

^  M.  Bhmqui  (ffieL  de  FBconamie  Politique^  toL  ii.  p.  10)  says,  that  the  revoca- 
tlon  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  cost  France  **  cmq  cent  mille  de  ses  enfants  les  plus  in* 
dostrieux,"  who  carried  into  other  countries  "  les  habitudes  d'ordre  et  de  trayail 
dont  ils  ^talent  imbus."  See  also  Sikle  de  Louie  XlVy  chap.  xxxtI.,  in  (Emree  de 
Voltairey  vol.  xx.  pp.  880,  381.  Several  of  them  emigrated  to  North  America. 
Compare  Chdmn  on  Pojndatumy  pp.  888,  889,  with  JBenaitty  PJSdit  de  Nantee,  vol.  v. 
pp.  978,  974,  and  LyiWe  Second  VieU  to  the  United  SiateSy  edit.  1849,  voL  ii.  p.  169. 
See  also,  on  the  effects  of  the  Revocation,  Zettree  iniSditee  de  VoUaire,  voL  iL 
p.  478. 
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even  in  our  own  day,  who  are  so  infatuated  with  the  glories  of 
literature,  as  to  balance  them  against  the  most  enormous  crimes^ 
and  who  will  forgive  every  injury  inflicted  by  a  prince  during 
whose  life  there  were  produced  the  Letters  of  Pascal,  the  Ora- 
tions of  Bossuet,  the  Comedies  of  Moli^re,  and  the  Tragedies  of 
Racine. 

This  method  of  estimating  the  merits  of  a  sovereign  is,  in- 
deed, so  rapidly  dying  away,  that  I  shall  not  spend  any  words  in 
refuting  it.  But  it  is  connected  with  a  more  widely  diffused 
error  respecting  the  influence  of  royal  patronage  upon  national 
literature.  This  is  a  delusion  which  men  of  letters  have  them- 
selves been  the  first  to  propagate.  From  the  language  too  many 
of  them  are  in  the  habit  of  employing,  we  might  bd  led  to  be- 
lieve that  there  is  some  magical  power  in  the  smiles  of  a  king, 
which  stimulates  the  intellect  of  the  fortunate  individual  whose 
heart  they  are  permitted  to  gladden.  Nor  must  this  be  despised, 
as  one  of  those  harmless  prejudices  that  still  linger  round  the 
person  of  the  sovereign.  It  is  not  only  founded  on  a  misconcep- 
tion of  the  nature  of  things,  but  it  is  in  its  practical  con- 
sequences veiy  injurious.  It  is  injurious  to  the  independent 
spirit  which  literature  should  always  possess ;  and  it  is  injurious 
to  princes  themselves,  because  it  strengthens  that  vanity  of 
which  they  generally  have  too  laige  a  share.  Indeed,  if  we  con- 
sider the  position  they  now  occupy  in  the  most  civilized  coun- 
tries, we  shall  at  once  see  the  absurdity  of  an  opinion  which,  in 
the  present  state  of  knowledge,  is  unfit  to  be  held  by  educated 
men. 

From  the  moment  that  there  was  finally  abandoned  the  theo- 
logical fiction  of  the  divine  right  of  kings,  it  necessarily  followed 
that  the  respect  felt  for  them  should  suffer  a  corresponding 
diminution.^  The  superstitious  reverence  with  which  they  were 
formerly  regarded  is  extinct,  and  at  the  present  day  we  are  no 
longer  awed  by  that  divinity  with  which  their  persons  were  once 
supposed  to  be  hedged.'    The  standard,  therefore,  by  which  we 

'  On  the  diminished  respect  for  kings,  caused  by  the  abandonment  of  divine 
right,  see  S^ncer't  Social  Btaties,  pp.  428,  424 ;  and  on  the  influence  of  the  clergy 
in  propagating  the  old  doctrine,  see  Allen's  learned  work  on  the  Rwal  Preroffotivt^ 
edit.  1849,  p.  166.  See  also  some  striking  remarks  by  Locke,  in  JTtii^f  Idfi  of  Loeks^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  90. 

*  **  Qu'est  devenu,  en  eflfet,  le  droit  divin,  cette  pensSe,  autrefois  acceptee  par 
les  masses,  que  les  rois  6tuent  les  repr6sentants  de  Bieu  sur  la  terre,  que  la  racine 
de  leur  pouvoir  4tMt  dans  le  del  ?  Elle  s'est  6vanouie  devant  cette  autre  pens^e, 
qu*aucun  nuage,  aucun  mysticisme  n'obscurcit ;  devant  cette  penste  A  naturelle  et 
briUant  d^une  clart6  si  nette  et  si  vive,  que  la  souveraine  puissance,  sur  la  terre, 
appartient  an  peuple  entier,  et  non  &  une  fraction,  et  moins  encore  iun  seul  homme.'* 
S^y  Science  Soeialey  voL  iii.  p.  808.  Compare  Mdnninff  an  the  Law  of  iVo^toiWi 
p.  101 ;  Laing'e  Sweden^  p.  408 ;  Xoif^'f  i>enmarkj  p.  196 ;  Sttrke'e  Wark$y  y6L  L 
p.  891. 
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should  measure  them  is  obvious.  We  should  applaud  their  con- 
duct in  proportion  as  they  contribute  towards  the  happiness  of 
the  nation  over  which  thej  are  intrusted  with  power ;  but  we 
ought  to  remember  that,  from  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
educated,  and  from  the  childish  homage  always  paid  to  them, 
their  information  must  be  very  inaccurate,  and  their  prejudices 
very  numerous.'®  On  this  account,  so  far  from  expecting  that 
they  should  be  judicious  patrons  of  literature,  or  should  in  any 
way  head  their  age,  we  ought  to  be  satisfied  if  they  do  not  ob- 
stinately oppose  the  spirit  of  their  time,  and  if  they  do  not 
attempt  to  stop  the  march  of  society.  For,  unless  the  sovereign, 
in  spite  of  the  intellectual  disadvantages  of  his  position,  is  a 
man  of  very  enlarged  mind,  it  must  usually  happen  that  he  wiU 
reward,  not  those  who  are  most  able,  but  those  who  are  most 
compliant ;  and  that  while  he  refiises  his  patronage  to  a  pro- 
found and  independent  thinker,  he  will  grant  it  to  an  author  who 
cherishes  ancient  prejudices  and  defends  ancient  abuses.  In  this 
way,  the  practice  of  conferring  on  men  of  letters  either  honorary 
or  pecuniary  rewards,  is  agreeable,  no  doubt,  to  those  who  re* 
ceive  them;, but  has  a  m^iifest  tendency  to  weaken  the  bold* 
ness  and  energy  of  their  sentiments,  and  therefore  to  impair  the 
value  of  their  works.  This  might  be  made  evident  by  publish- 
ing a  list  of  those  literary  pensions  which  have  been  granted  by 
European  princes.  If  this  were  done,  the  mischief  produced  by 
these  and  similar  rewards,  would  be  clearly  seen.  After  a  care- 
ful study  of  the  histoiy  of  literatures^  I  think  myself  authorized 
to  say,  that  for  one  instance  in  which  a  sovereign  has  recom- 
pensed a  man  who  is  before  his  age,  there  are  at  least  twenty 
instances  of  his  recompensing  one  who  is  behind  his  age.  The 
result  is,  that  in  every  country  where  royal  patronage  has  been 
long  and  generally  bestowed,  the  spirit  of  literature,  instead  of 
being  progressive,  has  become  reactionary.  An  alliance  has  been 
struck  up  between  those  who  give  and  those  who  receive.  By  a 
system  of  bounties,  there  has  been  artificially  engendered  a 
greedy  and  necessitous  class;  who,  eager  for  pensions,  and 
offices,  and  titles,  have  made  the  pursuit  of  truth  subordinate  to 
the  desire  of  gain,  and  have  infused  into  their  writings  the  prej- 
udices of  the  court  to  which  they  cling.  Hence  it  is,  that  the 
marks  of  favour  have  become  the  badge  of  servitude.     Hence  it 

^  In  this,  aa  in  all  inatancea,  the  language  of  respect  lone  aurriyea  the  feelins 
to  which  the  language  owed  ita  origin.  Lord  Brougham  (P^HUieal  PhUowphy^  yoE 
L  p.  42,  Lond.  1849)  obaerrea,  that  "  all  their  tiUea  are  derived  from  a  dinne  orig- 
inal— all  refer  to  them  aa  representing  the  Deity  on  earth.  They  are  called  ^  OrweJ 
^Majetty^  They  are  termed  *  THa  Zonft  anointed^*  *  The  Vieefferent  of  Chd  iipon 
tmikf  with  many  other  namea  which  are  either  nonaenaical  or  blaaphemoua,  out 
which  are  outdone  in  abaurdity  by  the  kings  of  the  East.**  True  enough :  but  if 
Lord  Brougham  had  written  thua  three  centuriea  ago,  he  would  haye  had  his  ears 
cut  oflf  for  hia  paina. 
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ifly  that  the  acqniBition  of  knowledge,  by  far  the  noblest  of  all 
occupations,  an  occupation  which  of  aU  others  raises  the  dignity 
of  man,  has  been  debased  to  the  level  of  a  common  profession, 
where  tixe  chances  of  success  are  measured  by  the  number  of  re^ 
wards,  and  where  the  highest  honours  are  in  the  gift  of  whoever 
happens  to  be  the  minister  or  sovereign  of  the  day. 

This  tendency  forms  of  itself  a  decisive  objection  to  the  views 
of  those  who  wish  to  intrust  the  executive  government  with  the 
means  of  rewarding  literary  men.  But  there  is  also  another  ob- 
jection, in  some  respects  still  more  serious.  Every  nation  which 
is  allowed  to  pursue  its  course  imcontrolled,  will  easily  satisfy 
the  wants  of  its  own  intellect,  and  will  produce  such  a  literature 
as  is  best  suited  to  its  actual  condition.  And  it  is  evidently  for 
the  interest  of  all  classes  that  the  production  shall  not  be  greater 
than  the  want ;  that  the  supply  uiall  not  exceed  the  demand. 
It  is,  moreover,  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  society  that  a 
healthy  proportion  should  be  kept  up  between  the  intellectual 
classes  and  the  practical  ckases.  It  is  necessary  that  there 
should  be  a  certain  ratio  between  those  who  are  most  inclined 
to  think,  and  those  who  are  most  inclined  to  act.  If  we  were  all 
authors,  our  material  interests  would  suffer;  if  we  were  all  men 
of  business,  our  mental  pleasures  would  be  abridged.  In  the 
first  case,  we  should  be  famished  philosophers ;  in  Ihe  other  case, 
we  should  be  wealthy  fools.  Now,  it  is  obvious  that,  according 
to  the  commonest  principles  of  human  action,  the  relative  num- 
bers of  these  two  classes  will  be  adjusted,  without  effort,  by  the 
natural,  or,  as  we  call  it,  the  spontaneous  movement  of  society. 
But  if  a  government  takes  upon  itself  to  pension  literary  men, 
it  disturbs  this  movement ;  it  troubles  the  harmony  of  things. 
This  is  the  unavoidable  result  of  that  spirit  of  interference,  or, 
as  it  is  termed,  protection,  by  which  every  country  has  been 
greatly  injured.  If,  for  instance,  a  fimd  were  set  apart  by  the 
state  for  rewarding  butchers  and  tailors,  it  is  certain  that  the 
number  of  those  useful  men  would  be  needlessly  augmented.  If 
another  fund  is  appropriated  for  the  literary  classes,  it  is  as  cer- 
tain that  men  of  letters  wiU  increase  more  rapidly  than  the  exi* 
gencies  of  the  country  require.  In  both  cases,  an  artificial 
stimulus  will  produce  an  unhealthy  action.  Surely,  food  and 
clothes  are  as  necessary  for  the  body  as  literature  is  for  the  mind. 
Why,  then,  should  we  call  upon  government  to  encourage  those 
who  write  our  books,  any  more  thLn  to  encourage  those  who  kill 
our  mutton  and  mend  our  garments  ?  The  truth  is,  that  the 
intellectual  march  of  society  is,  in  this  respect,  exactly  analogous 
to  its  physical  march.  In  some  instances  a  forced  supply  may, 
indeed,  create  an  unnatural  want.    But  this  is  an  artificial  state 
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of  things,  which  indicates  a  diseased  action.  In  a  healthy  con- 
dition, it  is  not  the  supply  which  causes  the  want,  but  it  is  the 
want  which  gives  rise  to  the  supply.  To  suppose,  therefeie,  that 
an  increase  of  authors  would  necessarily  be  followed  by  a  diffu- 
sion of  knowledge,  is  as  if  we  were  to  suppose  that  an  increase 
of  butchers  must  be  followed  by  a  diffusion  of  food.  This  is  not 
the  way  in  which  things  are  ordered*  Men  must  have  appetite 
before  they  will  eat ;  they  must  have  money  before  they  can  buy; 
they  must  be  inquisitive  before  they  will  read.  The  two  great 
principles  which  move  the  world  are,  the  love  of  wealth  and  the 
love  d  knowledge.  These  two  principles  respectively  represent 
and  govern  the  two  most  important  classes  into  which  erery  civil- 
ised country  is  divided.  What  a  government  gives  to  one  of 
these  classes,  it  must  take  from  the  other.  What  it  gives  to 
literature,  it  must  take  from  wealtL  This  can  never  be  done 
to  any  great  extent,  without  entailing  the  most  ruinous  conse- 
quences. For,  the  natural  proportions  of  society  being  destroyed, 
society  itself  will  be  thrown  into  confusion.  While  men  of  let- 
ters are  protected,  men  of  industry  will  be  depressed.  The 
lower  classes  can  count  for  little  in  the  eyes  of  those  to  whom 
literature  is  the  first  consideration.  The  idea  of  the  liberty  of 
the  people  will  be  discouraged ;  their  persons  will  be  oppresasd ; 
their  labour  will  be  taxed.  The  arts  necessary  to  life  will  be  de- 
spised, in  order  that  those  which  embellish  life  may  be  &voured« 
The  many  will  be  ruined,  that  the  few  may  be  pleased.  While 
every  thiiiig  is  splendid  above,  all  will  be  rotten  below.  Fine  pic- 
tures, noble  palaces,  touching  dramas, — these  may  for  a  time  be 
produced  in  profusion,  but  it  will  be  at  the  cost  of  the  heart  and 
strength  of  the  nation.  Even  the  class  for  whom  the  sacrifice 
has  b^en  made,  will  soon  decay.  Poets  may  continue  to  sing 
the  praises  of  the  prince  who  has  bought  them  with  his  gold. 
It  is,  however,  certain  that  men  who  b^in  by  losing  their  inde- 
pendence, will  end  by  losing  their  energy.  Their  intellect  must 
be  robust  indeed,  if  it  does  not  wither  in  the  sickly  atmosphere 
of  a  court.  Their  attention  being  concentrated  on  their  master, 
they  insensibly  contract  those  habits  of  servility  which  are  suited 
to  their  position ;  and,  as  the  range  of  their  sympathies  is  dimin- 
ished, the  use  and  action  of  their  genius  become,  impaired.  To 
them  submission  is  a  custom,  and  servitude  a  pleasure.  In  their 
hands,  literature  soon  loses  its  boldness,  tradition  is  appealed  to 
as  the  ground  of  truth,  and  the  spirit  of  inquiry  is  extinguished. 
Then  it  is,  that  there  comes  one  of  those  sad  moments  in  which, 
no  outlet  being  left  for  public  opinion,  the  minds  of  men  are 
unable  to  find  a  vent ;  their  discontents,  having  no  voice,  slowly 
rankle  into  a  deadly  hatred ;  their  passions  accumulate  in  silence, 
VOL.  I. — 32 
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until  at  lengthy  losing  all  patience,  they  are  goaded  into  one  of 
those  terrible  reyolationB,  by  which  they  hnnible  the  pride  of 
their  rulers,  and  cany  retribution  even  into  the  heart  of  the 
palace. 

The  truth  of  this  picture  is  well  known  to  those  who  have 
studied  the  histoiy  of  Louis  XI Y.,  and  the  connection  betwe^i 
it  and  the  French  Bevolution.     That  prince  adopted,  during  his 
long  reign,  the  mischieyous  practice  of  rewarding  literary  men 
with  large  sums  of  money,  and  of  conferring  on  them  numerous 
marks  of  personal  fikvour.     As  this  was  done  for  more  than  half 
a  century  ;  and  as  the  wealth  which  he  thus  unscrupulously  em- 
ployed was  of  course  taken  fiom  his  other  subjects,  we  can  find 
no  better  illustration  of  the  residts  which  such  patronage  is 
likely  to  produce.    He,  indeed,  has  the  merit  of  organizing  into 
a  system  that  protection  of  literature  which  some  are  so  anxious  to 
restore.    What  the  effect  of  this  was  upon  the  general  interests 
of  knowledge,  we  shall  presently  see.     But  its  effect  upon  au- 
thors themselves  should  be  particularly  attended  to  by  those  mea 
of  letters  who,  with  little  regard  to  their  own  dignity,  are  con- 
stantly reproaching  the  EngUsh  government  for  neglecting  the 
profession  of  which  they  themselves  are  members.     In  no  age 
have  literaiy  men  been  rewarded  with  such  proftiseness  as  in 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIY. ;  and  in  no  age  have  they  been  so 
mean-spirited,  so  servile,  so  utterly  unfit  to  fulfil  their  great 
vocation  as  the    apostles  of  knowledge  and  the  missionaiieB 
of  truth*     The  history  of  the  most  celebrated  authors  of  that 
time  proves  that,  notwithstanding  their  acquirements,  and  the 
power  of  their  minds,  they  were  unable  to  resist  the  surrounding 
eorruption.     To  gam  the  fiivour  of  the  king,  they  sacrificed  that 
independent  spirit  which  should  have  been  dearer  to  them  than 
life.     They  gave  away  the  inheritance  of  genius ;  they  sold  their 
birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage.     What  happened  then,  would, 
under  the  same  circumstances,  happen  now.    A  few  eminent 
thinkers  may  be  able  for  a  certain  time  to  resist  the  pressure  of 
their  age.    But,  looking  at  mankind  generally,  society  can  have 
no  hold  on  any  class  except  through  the  medium  of  their  inter- 
ests.    It  behoves,  therefore,  every  people  to  take  heed,  that  the 
interests  of  literary  men  are  on  their  side  rather  than  on  the  side 
of  their  rulers.    For,  literature  is  the  representative  of  inteUect, 
which  is  progressive  ;  government  is  the  representative  of  order, 
which  is  stationary.    As  long  as  these  two  great  powers  are 
separate,  they  will  correct  and  react  upon  each  other,  and  the 
people  may  hold  the  balance.  If,  however,  these  powers  coalesce, 
if  the  government  can  corrupt  the  intellect,  and  if  the  intellect 
will  yield  to  the  government,  the  inevitable  result  must  be,  dee- 
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potism  in  politics,  and  servility  in  literature.  This  was  the  his- 
toiy  of  Fiance  under  Louis  XIY.  ;  and  this,  we  may  rest 
assured,  will  be  the  history  of  eyeiy  country  that  shall  be  tempted 
to  follow  so  attractive  but  so  fatal  an  example. 

The  reputation  of  Louis  XIY.  originated  in  the  gratitude  of 
men  of  letters ;  but  it  is  now  supported  by  a  popular  notion  that 
the  celebrated  literature  of  his  age  is  mainly  to  be  ascribed  to 
his  fostering  care.  If,  however,  we  examine  this  opinion,  we 
shall  find  that,  like  many  of  the  traditions  of  which  history  is 
full,  it  is  entirely  devoid  of  truth.  We  shall  find  two  leading 
circumstances,  which  will  prove  that  the  literary  splendour  (^ 
his  reign  was  not  the  result  of  his  efforts,  but  was  the  work  of 
that  great  generation  which  preceded  him  ;  and  that  the  intel- 
lect of  France,  so  &r  from  being  benefited  by  his  munificence, 
was  hampered  by  his  protection. 

L  The  first  circumstance  is,  that  the  immense  impulse 
which,  during  the  administrations  of  Bichelieu  and  of  Mazarin, 
had  been  given  to  the  highest  branches  of  knowledge,  was  sud- 
denly stopped.  In  1661  Louis  XIY.  assumed  the  government ;" 
and  from  that  moment  until  his  death,  in  1715,  the  history  of 
France,  so  &r  as  great  discoveries  are  concerned,  is  a  blank  in 
the  annals  of  Europe.  If,  putting  aside  all  preconceived  notions 
respecting  the  supposed  glory  of  that  age,  we  examine  the  mat- 
ter &irly,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  eveiy  department  there  was  a 
manifest  dearth  of  original  thinkers.  There  was  much  that  was 
elegant,  much  that  was  attractive.  The  senses  of  men  were 
soothed  and  flattered  by  the  creations  of  art,  by  paintings,  by 
palaces,  by  poems  ;  but  scarcely  any  thing  of  moment  was  added 
to  the  sum  of  human  knowledge.  K  we  take  the  mathematics, 
and  those  mixed  sciences  to  which  they  are  applicable,  it  will  be 
universally  admitted  that  their  most  successful  cultivators  in 
France  during  the  seventeenth  century  were  Descartes,  Pascal, 
Fermat,  Gassendi,  and  Mersenne.  But,  so  far  from  Louis  XIY. 
having  any  share  in  the  honour  due  to  them,  these  eminent  men 
were  engaged  in  their  investigations  while  the  king  was  still  in 
his  cradle,  and  completed  them  before  he  assumed  the  govern- 
ment, and  therefore  before  his  system  of  protection  came  into 
play.  Descartes  died  in  1650,"  when  the  long  was  twelve  years 
old.  Pascal,  whose  name,  like  that  of  Descartes,  is  commonly 
associated  with  the  age  of  Louis  XIY.,  had  gained  an  European 
reputation,  while  Louis,  occupied  in  the  nursery  with  his  toys,  was 
not  aware  that  any  such  man  existed.    His  treatise  on  conic  seo- 

"  "  La  premiere  p6riode  da  gouvemement  de  Louis  XIV  commence  done  en 
1661."     Capeigue'9  LtmU  XIV,  voL  i.  p.  4. 
"  Biog.  Univ,  toL  xL  p.  167. 
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tions  was  written  in  1639  ;''  his  decisiye  experiments  on  the 
weight  of  air  were  made  in  1648  ;^*  and  his  researches  on  thecy* 
cMd,  the  last  great  inqniiy  he  ever  undertook,  were  in  1658,^' 
when  Louis,  still  under  the  tutelage  of  Mazarin,  had  no  sort  of 
authority.  Fennat  was  one  of  the  most  profound  thinkers  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  particularly  as  a  geometrician,  in  which 
respect  he  was  second  only  to  Descartes.**  The  most  important 
steps  are  those  concerning  the  geometry  of  infinites,  applied  to 
the  ordinates  and  tangents  of  curves ;  which,  however,  he  com- 
pleted in  or  before  1636.^^  As  to  Gassendi  and  Mersenne,  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  Gassendi  died  in  1655,^^  six  years  before 
Louis  was  at  the  head  of  affairs ;  while  Mersenne  died  in  1648,** 
when  the  great  king  was  ten  years  old. 

These  were  the  men  who  flourished  in  France  just  before  the 
system  of  Louis  XIY.  came  into  operation.  Shordy  after  their 
death  the  patronage  of  the  king  began  to  tell  upon  the  national 
intellect ;  and  during  the  next  fifty  years  no  addition  of  impor- 
tance was  made  to  either  branch  of  the  mathematics,  or,  with 
the  single  exception  of  acoustics,^**  to  any  of  the  sciences  to 
which  the  mathematics  are  applied.'*    The  further  the  seven* 

*'  la  Bioff,  Univ.  yoL  xxxiU.  p.  60,  he  is  said  to  haye  composed  it  **  &  TAge  de 
seize  ana  ;**  and  at  p.  46,  to  have  been  bom  in  162S. 

**  Letlie'i  Natumi  Philosophy,  p.  201 ;  JBordat  DemouHn,  Le  Cartisianigme^  toI. 
L  p.  810.  Sir  John  Henohel  (Due.  on  JVd^.  PhUot.  pp.  229,  280)  caUe  this  *'  one  of 
the  first,  if  not  the  very  first,"  cmcial  instance  recorded  in  physics ;  and  he  thinkn 
that  it  **  tended,  more  powerf\iIly  than  any  thing  which  had  preTioualy  been  done  in 
Science,  to  confibn  in  the  minds  of  men  that  disposition  to  experimental  yerification 
which  had  scarcely  yet  taken  full  and  secure  Toot."  In  this  pmnt  of  view,  the  ad- 
dition it  actually  made  to  luiowledge  is  the  smallest  part  of  its  merit. 

*»  Montucla  {Hist.  de6  MatMmatiques,  yol.  ii.  p.  61)  says,  "ycrs  1668;"  and  at 
p.  66,  ^*il  se  mit^  yers  le  commencement  de  1658,  it  conndirer  plus  profond6ment 
les  nropri^tto  de  cette  courbe.'' 

"  Hontucla  (ffitt.  dea  Jifathhnat,  vol.  ii.  p.  186)  enthusiasticaDy  declares  that,  **si 
Descartes  e^t  manqo6  it  Pesprit  humain,  Fermat  Vett  reinplac6  en  g^om^trie."  Shn- 
son,  the  celebrated  restorer  of  Greek  geO!metry,  said  that  Fermat  was  the  only  modem 
who  understood  porisms.  See  TraU^t  AeecwU  of  Sinuon^  1812,  4to,  pp.  18,  41. 
Oh  the  connexion  between  his  views  and  the  subsequent  discovery  of  the  differential 
calculus,  see  Bretoster't  lAfs  of  NewUm,  vol  ii.  pp.  7-8 ;  and  compare  CcmU^  PhUoto- 
phie  PonUve,  vol.  i.  pp.  228,  229,  726,  727. 

"  See  extracts  from  two  letters  written  by  Fermat  to  Roberval,  in  1686,  in  Jfot- 
htcla^  Hist,  des  Mathhnatiques,  vol.  ii.  pp.  136,  187;  respecting  which  there  is  no 
noUce  hi  the  meagre  article  on  Fermat,  in  HuHon's  MMemaHcal  Dictionary^  vol.  L 
p.  610,  4to,  1815.  It  is  a  disgrace  to  English  mathematicians  that  this  unsatia&o- 
tory  work  of  Hutton^s  should  still  remain  Uie  best  they  have  produced  on  the  histor  j 
of  their  own  science.  The  same  disregard  of  dates  is  shown  in  the  hasty  remarks 
on  Fermat  by  Playfair.  See  Playfair's  JHsseriaUon  on  the  Progrsss  of  MMemaHeal 
Seisnes,  Eneyelop.  Brit.  vol.  i.  p.  440,  7th  edition. 

»  ffutton's  Mathemat.  Diet.  vol.  i.  p.  672.  >•  Ibid,  vol.  ii.  p.  46. 

**  Of  which  Sauveur  may  be  considered  the  creator.  Compare  JSloye  de  Sauvettr^ 
in  (Euvres  de  FontensUe,  Paris,  1766,  vol.  v.  p.  486,  with  WhewelTsSisL  of  the  Indue. 
Seienees,  vol.  it  p.  384;  Comte,  Philos,  Pos,  vol.  iL  pp.  627,  628. 

"  In  the  report  presented  to  Napoleon  by  the  French  Institute,  it  is  said  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  XTV.,  "  les  sciences  exactes  et  les  sciences  physiques  pea  cultiv^es  ea 
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teenth  cdntnry  adtanced^  the  more  evident  did  the  decline  be* 
come,  and  the  more  clearly  can  we  trace  the  connexion  between 
the  waning  powem  of  the  French,  and  that  protective  epirit 
which  enfeebled  the  energies  it  wished  to  strengthen.  Lonis  had 
heard  that  astronomy  is  a  noble  stndy ;  he  was  therefore  anxious, 
by  encotuaging  its  cultivation  in  France,  to  add  to  the  glories 
of  his  own  name.**  With  this  view,  he  rewarded  its  professors 
with  unexampled  profusion ;  he  built  the  splendid  observatory 
of  Paris ;  he  invited  to  his  court  the  most  eminent  foreign  as- 
tronomers, Cassini  from  Italy,  Rdmer  from  Denmark,  Huygens 
from  HoUand.  But,  as  to  native  ability,  France  did  not  pi^uce 
a  single  man  who  made  even  one  of  those  various  discoveries, 
which  mark  the  epochs  of  astronomical  science.  In  other  coun- 
tries vast  prepress  was  made ;  and  Newton  in  particular,  by  his 
immense  generalizations,  reformed  nearly  every  branch  of  physics, 
and  remodelled  astronomy  by  carrying  the  laws  of  gravitation 
to  the  extremity  of  the  solar  system.  On  the  other  hand,  France 
had  fidlen  into  such  a  torpor,  that  these  wonderM  discoveries, 
which  changed  the  face  of  knowledge,  were  entirely  neglected, 
there  being  no  instance  of  any  French  astronomer  adopting 
them  until  1732,  that  is,  forty-five  years  after  they  had  been 
published  by  their  immortal  author.**  Even  in  matters  of  de« 
tail,  the  most  valuable  improvement  made  by  French  astrono- 
mers during  the  power  of  Louis  XIV.  was  not  original.  They 
laid  claim  to  the  invention  of  the  micrometer ;  an  admirable  i-e- 
source  which,  as  they  supposed,  was  first  contrived  by  Picard 
and  Auzout.*^    The  truth,  however,  is  that  here  again  they  were 

France  dons  un  atele  qui  poroissoit  ne  trouyer  de  Gharmes  que  dans  la  litt^rature.^ 
Daeier,  Rampart  HuUmqtte^  p.  24.  Or,  aa  Lacretelle  expresses  it  (Dix-huUiem^ 
BUde,  Tol.  u.  p.  10),  "  La  France,  aprto  avoir  foumi  Descartes  et  Pascal,  eut  pen- 
dant qudque  temps  i  enrier  aux  nations  ^trang^res  la  gloire  de  produire  des  g^niea 
cr^ateurs  dans  les  sciences.** 

"*  A  writer  late  in  the  seventeenth  century  says,  with  some  simplicity,  "  the 
present  king  of  France  is  reputed  an  encourager  of  choice  and  able  men,  in  all  facul- 
ties, who  can  attribute  to  his  greatness.**    Aubrey'B  Letters,  vol.  ii  p.  624. 

^  The  Principia  of  Newton  appeared  in  1687  ;  and  Maupertuis,  in  1782,  **  was 
the  first  astronomer  of  France  who  undertook  a  critical  defence  of  the  theory  of 
gravitation.**  Grant's  Hist,  of  Physical  Astrwwmy^  pp.  81,  48.  In  17^8,  Voltaire 
writes,  "La  France  est  jusqu^  pr&ent  le  seul  pays  o^  les  theories  de  Newton  en 
physique,  et  de  Boerhaave  en  m^decine  soient  combattues.  Nous  n*avons  pas  en- 
core de  bons  6I6ments  de  physique ;  nous  avons  pour  toute  astronomie  le  livre  de 
Bion,  qui  n*e8t  qu*un  ramas  mforme  de  quelques  m^moires  de  Tacad^mie.**  (7or- 
respond.  in  (Euvres  de  Voltairey  vol.  Ivii.  p.  840.  On  the  tardy  reception  of  New- 
ton's discoveries  in  France,  compare  JSlo^e  de  LaeaUlej  in  (Euvres  de  Bailly,  Paris, 
1790,  vol.  i.  pp.  175, 176.  All  this  is  the  more  remarkable,  because  several  of  the 
condufflons  at  which  Newton  had  arrived  were  divulged  before  they  were  embodied 
in  the  Principia;  and  it  appears  from  Brewstet's  Ltfe  of  Newton  (vol.  i.  pp.  26,  26, 
290X  that  his  speculations  concerning  gravity  began  in  1666,  or  perhaps  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1666. 

*•  **L*abb6  Picard  fut  en  soci6t6  avec  Auzout,  Finventeur  du  micromdtre." 
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anticipated  by  the  activity  of  a  freer  and  less  protected  people  ; 
since  the  micrometer  was  invented  by  Gascoigne,  in  or  just  before 
1639,  when  the  English  monarch,  so  far  from  having  leisnre  to 
patronize  science,  was  abont  to  embark  in  that  straggle  which| 
ten  years  later,  cost  him  his  crown  and  his  life.*' 

The  absence  in  France,  daring  this  period,  not  only  of  great 
discoveries,  but  also  of  mere  practical  ingenuity,  is  certainly  very 
striking.  In  investigations  requiring  minute  accuracy,  the  ne- 
cessary tools,  if  at  all  complicated,  were  made  by  foreigners,  the 
native  workmen  being  too  unskilled  to  construct  them ;  and  Dr. 
Lister,  who  was  a  very  competent  judge,'*  and  who  was  in  Paris 
at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  supplies  evidence  that 
the  best  mathematical  instruments  sold  in  that  city  were  made, 
not  by  a  Frenchman,  but  by  Butterfield,  an  Englishman  residing 
there.*^  Nor  did  they  succeed  better  in  matters  of  immediate 
and  obvious  utility.  The  improvements  effected  in  manufactures 
were  few  and  insignificant,  and  were  calculated  not  for  the  com- 
fort of  the  people,  but  for  the  luxury  of  the  idle  classes.'*  What 
was  really  valuable  was  neglected  ;  no  great  invention  was  made  ; 
and  by  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIY.  scarcely  any  thing 
had  been  done  in  machinery,  or  in  those  other  contrivances  which, 
by  economizing  national  labour,  increase  national  wealtL'" 

Siog.  Univ.  toI.  xxxiy.  p.  258.  See  also  Preface  de  rJHUi.  de  UAead,  de$  Sciences^ 
in  (Euvrea  de  FontenelU,  Paris,  1766,  toI  x.  p.  20. 

"  The  best  account  I  have  seen  of  the  invention  of  the  micrometer,  is  in  Mr. 
Grant*s  recent  work,  Butory  of  Physical  Astronomtfj  pp.  428,  460-458,  where  it  is 
proved  that  Gascoigne  invented  it  in  1689,  or  possibly  a  year  or  two  earlier.  Com- 
pare Jhanboldft  O^moty  vol.  iii.  p.  62 ;  who  also  ascribes  it  to  Gascoigne,  bat  erro- 
neously dates  it  in  1640.  Montucla  {Hht.  des  Malhhnai,  vol.  iL  pp.  670,  671)  ad- 
mits the  priority  of  Gascoigne ;  but  underrates  his  merit,  bmg  apparently  unac- 
quainted with  the  evidence  which  Mr.  Grant  subsequently  adduced. 

"  For  a  short  account  of  this  able  man,  see  Lankett^s  Mem.  of  Ray ^  p.  17. 

^  Notwithstanding  the  strong  prejudice  then  existing  against  jBnglishmen,  But- 
terfield was  employed  by  "  the  king  and  all  the  princes."  lister'M  Account  of  ParU 
at  the  eloee  of  the  uventeenth  century^  edited  by  Dr,  Henning^  p.  86.  Fontenelle 
mentions  **lL  Hubin,"  as  one  of  the  most  celebrated  makers  in  Puis  in  1687  {Sloge 
^Aniontone^  in  (Swrree  de  Fontenelle^  Paris,  1766,  voL  v.  p.  118) ;  but  has  forgotten 
to  state  that  he  too  was  an  Englishman.  **  Lutetis  sedem  posuerat  ante  a£quod 
tempus  Analua  guidam  nomine  HvhiniMy  vlr  ingeniosus,  atque  hijusmodi  machina* 
tionum  pentus  opifex  et  industrius.  Hominem  adii,"  &c.  Huetii  Commentaritu  de 
Rebue  ad  eum  pertinentihUy  p.  846.  Thus,  again,  in  regard  to  time-keepers,  the  vast 
superiority  of  the  English  makers,  late  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIY.,  was  equally  in- 
contestable. Compare  Biog,  Univ.  vol.  xxiv.  pp.  242,  248,  with  Breweter^s  Life  of 
Newton^  vol.  ii.  p.  262 ;  and  as  to  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIY.,  see  JSZo^ 
de  Sebastien,  in  (Euvres  de  Fontenelle^  vol.  vi.  pp.  832,  838. 

"*  "  Les  manufactures  ^talent  plut6t  dirig6s  vers  le  briUant  que  vera  TutOe.  On 
s^efforya,  par  un  arrdt  du  mois  de  mars  1700,  d'extirpir,  ou  du  moins  de  r6duire 
beaucoup  les  fabriques  de  bas  au  metier.  Halgr6  cette  fausse  direction,  les  objets 
d^uD  luxe  tr^recherch6  faisaient  des  progr^s  bien  lents.  En  1687,  apris  la  mort 
de  Colbert,  la  cour  soldait  encore  Tindustrie  des  barbares,  et  faisdt  fabriquer  et 
brode^  ses  plus  beaux  habits  k  Constantinople."  Lemantey^  Mablieeement  de  Louim 
XIV^  p.  864.  Lacretelle  {Dix-huitieme  Siecle,  vol.  ii.  p.  6)  says,  that  during  the  last 
thirty  years  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIY.  *'  les  manufactures  tombaient.** 

*  Cuvier  {Biog,  Univ,  voL  xxxvii  p.  199)  thus  describes  the  condition  of  France 
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While  Boch  was  the  state,  not  only  of  mathematical  and  as- 
tronomical science)  bat  also  of  mechanical  and  inventive  arts, 
corresponding  symptoms  of  declining  power  were  seen  in  other 
departments.  In  physiology,  in  anatomy,  and  in  medicine,  we 
look  in  vain  for  any  men  equal  to  those  by  whom  France  had 
once  been  honoured.  The  greatest  discovery  of  this  kind  ever 
made  by  a  Frenchman,  was  that  of  the  receptable  of  the  chyle  ; 
a  discovery  which,  in  the  opinion  of  a  high  authority,  is  not  in- 
ferior to  that  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  by  Harvey.'^  This 
important  step  in  our  knowledge  is  constantly  assigned  to  the  age 
of  Louis  XIY.,  as  if  it  were  one  of  the  results  of  his  gracious 
bounty ;  but  it  would  be  difSicult  to  tell  what  Louis  had  to  do 
with  it,  since  the  discovery  was  made  by  Pecquet  in  1647,'* 
when  the  great  king  was  nine  years  old.  After  Pecquet,  the 
most  emiaent  of  the  French  anatomists  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury was  Biolan  ;  and  his  name  we  also  find  among  the  illus- 
trious men  who  adorned  the  reign  of  Louis  XIY.  But  the  prin- 
cipal works  of  Biolan  were  written  before  Louis  XIY.  was  bom  ; 
hjs  last  work  was  published  in  1652 ;  and  he  himself  died  in 
1657.''  Then  there  came  a  pause,  and,  during  three  genera- 
tions, the  French  did  nothing  for  these  great  subjects ;  they 
wrote  no  work  upon  them  which  is  now  read,  they  made  no  di^ 
coveries,  and  they  seemed  to  have  lost  all  heart,  until  that  re- 
vival of  knowledge,  which,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  took  place 
in  France  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  the 
practical  parts  of  medicine,  in  its  speculative  parts,  and  in  the 
arts  connected  with  surgery,  the  same  law  prevails.  The 
French,  in  these,  as  in  other  matters,  had  formerly  produced 
men  of  great  emiaence,  who  had  won  for  themselves  an  Euro- 
pean reputation,  and  whose  works  are  still  remembered.  Thus, 
only  to  mention  two  or  three  instances,  they  had  a  long  line  of 
illustrious  physicians,  among  whom  Femel  and  Joubert  were  the 
earliest ;"  they  had,  in  surgery,  Ambroise  Par6,  who  not  only 

only  Beyen  years  after  the  death  of  Louis  XIY. :  "  Nos  forges  6taieiit  alors  presqoe 
dans  Tenfance ;  et  nous  ne  fatsions  point  deader :  tout  celui  qu'6xigeaient  les  dif- 
ferents  metiers  nous  yenait  de  T^tranger.  .  .  .  Nous  ne  fusions  point  noa  plus 
alors  de  fer-blanc,  et  il  ne  nous  yenait  que  de  rAllema^e.** 

^  **  Gertainement  la  d^couyerte  de  Pecquet  ne  brme  pas  moins  dans  lliistoire  de 
notre  art  que  la  y6rit6  d6montr6e  pOur  la  premi^  fois  par  Hanrey."  Sprengd^ 
IRtt,  de  la  Midedne^  yoL  iy.  p.  208. 

"  Henle  {Anatwnie  GhUrale,  vol.  ii.  p.  106)  says,  that  the  discovery  was  made 
in  1649 ;  but  the  historians  of  medicine  assign  it  to  1647.  Sprengelf  Sisf.  de  la 
Medecine,  vol.  iv.  pp.  207,  406 ;  JRenauardj  Eist,  de  la  Mideeine,  vol.  ii.  p.  178. 

*■  Biog,  Uhiv,  vol.  zxxyiii.  pp.  128,  124. 

"  Some  of  the  great  steps  taken  by  Joubert  are  concisely  stated  In  BrtnmaU^ 
Examen  dee  Doetrinee  Midiealeg^  vol  i.  pp.  293,  294,  vol.  iii.  p.  861.   Compare  Spren^ 

?il,  Hist,  de  la  Medecine,  yoL  iil  p.  210.    Femel,  though  enthusiastically  praised  by 
itin,  was  probably  hardly  equal  to  Joubert.    Zettree  de  PoHn^  vol.  ill  pp.  69,  199, 
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introduced  important  practical  improyements/^  bat  who  has  the 
still  rarer  merit  of  being  one  of  the  founders  of  comparative 
osteology;'^  and  thej  h^  BaUlou,  who,  late  in  the  sixteenth 
and  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  advanced  pathology,  by 
connecting  it  with  the  study  of  morbid  anatomy.'"  Under  Louis 
XI Y.  all  this  was  changed.  Under  him,  surgery  was  neglected, 
though  in  other  coimtries  its  progress  was  rapid.'^  The  English, 
by  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  centuiy,  had  taken  consider- 
able steps  in  medicine ;  its  therapeutical  branch  being  reformed 
chiefly  by  Sydenham,  its  physiological  branch  by  Glisson.'^  But 
the  age  of  Louis  XIY.  cannot  bc^st  of  a  single  medical  writer 
who  can  be  compared  to  these  ;  not  even  one  whose  name  is 
now  known  as  having  made  any  specific  addition  to  our  knowl- 
edge. In  Paris,  the  practice  of  medicine  was  notoriously  in- 
ferior to  that  in  the  capitals  of  Germany,  Italy,  and  England  ; 
while  in  the  French  province^,  the  ignorance,  even  of  the  best 
physicians,  was  scandalous."  Indeed,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that,  during  the  whole  of  this  long  period,  the  French  in 
these  matters  effected  comparatively  nothing;  they  made  no 

648.  At  p.  106,  Patin  ceIIb  Fernel  "  le  premier  mMedn  de  son  temps,  et  peut^tre 
le  plus  grand  qui  sera  Jamais.*' 

**  See  a  summary  of  them  in  Sprengel,  Hist,  de  la  Mkkeiney  vol.  iii.  pp.  405,  406, 
ToL  vii.  pp.  14,  16.  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  {Lectures  on  Bwrgery^  p.  21)  says,  "  Few 
greater  benefits  have  been  conferred  on  mankind  than  that  for  which  we  are  in- 
debted to  .Ambrose  Parej — the  application  of  a  ligature  to  a  bleeding  artery.*' 

**  **  C'^tait  lA  une  vue  tr^  ing^nieuse  et  tr^s  juste  qu'Ambroise  Par6  donnait 

S»v  la  premiere  fois.  <76tait  un  commencement  d'ost^ologie  compar^e.**  Owner^ 
Ue.  dee  Scieneeey  part  ii.  p.  42.  To  this  I  may  add,  that  he  is  the  first  French 
writer  on  medical  Jurisprudence.  See  Parte  and  FonUanque^e  Medical  Juriepru- 
denee,  1823,  toI.  L  p.  xviii. 

^  '*  L*un  des  premiers  auteurs  i  qui  Ton  doit  des  obserrations  caday^riques  siir 
leg  maladies,  est  le  fameux  Baillou."  Broueeaie^  Examen  dee  Doctrinee  Medicaiee, 
Tol.  ii.  p.  218.  See  also  vol.  iii.  p.  862 ;  and  Menavardj  Hist,  de  la  Midecine^  yoL  iL 
p.  89.  The  value  of  his  services  is  recognized  in  a  recent  able  work,  PhUlipe  on 
Scrofula,  1846,  p.  16. 

^  **The   most   celebrated    surgeon  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy  was  Ambroiae 

Par6 From  the  time  of  rar6  until  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth 

century,  surgery  was  but  little  cultivated  in  France.  Mauriceau,  Saviard,  and  Bel- 
loste,  were  the  only  French  surgeons  of  note  who  could  be  contrasted  with  so  many 
eminent  men  of  other  nations.  During  the  eighteenth  century,  France  produced  two 
surgeons  of  extraordinary  genius ;  these  are  Petit  and  Desault.*^  BowmafCe  Surgery^ 
in  Efun/clop,  of  Medical  Sciencee,  1847,  4to,  pp.  829,  880. 

""  It  is  unnecessary  to  adduce  evidence  respecting  the  services  rendered  by  Syd- 
enham, as  they  are  universally  admitted ;  but  what,  perhaps,  is  less  generally  known, 
is,  that  Glisson  anticipated  those  important  views  concerning  irritability,  which  were 
afterwards  developed  by  Haller  and  dorter.  Compare  Jtenouard,  Hiet.  de  la  Midie- 
dnje,  vol.  ii.  p.  192;  JSllioteon'e  Human  Physiol,  p.  4*71 ;  Bordas  Demoulin,  Cartik- 
sianisme,  vol.  i.  p.  170.  In  Wayner^e  Phyetol.  1841,  p  665,  the  theory  is  too  exclu- 
sively ascribed  to  Haller. 

"  Of  this,  we  have  numerous  complaints  from  foreigners  who  visted  France.  I 
will  quote  the  testimony  of  one  celebrated  man.  In  1699,  Addison  writes  from 
Blois :  **  I  nude  use  of  one  of  the  physicians  of  this  place,  who  are  as  cheap  as  onr 
English  farriers,  and  generally  as  ignorant."    Aikin's  iXfe  of  Addiatm,  vol  i.  p.  74. 
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eontribntidns  to  clinical  Uteratnre/*  and  scarcely  any  to  tlxera^ 
pentics,  to  pathology,  to  physiology,  or  to  anatomy.^' 

In  what  are  called  the  natural  sciences,  we  also  find  the 
French  now  brought  to  a  stand.  In  zoology,  they  had  formerly 
possessed  remarl^ble  men,  among  whom  Belon  and  Rondelet 
were  the  most  conspicuous ;"  but,  under  Louis  XIV.,  they  did 
not  produce  one  origbal  obisenrer  in  this  great  field  of  inquiry/' 
In  chemistry,  again.  Bey  had,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII., 
struck  out  views  of  such  vast  importance,  that  he  anticipated 
some  of  those  generalizations  which  formed  the  glory  of  the 
French  intellect  in  the  eighteenth  century."  During  the  cor- 
rupt and  frivolous  age  of  Louis  XIV.,  all  this  was  forgotten ; 
the  labours  of  Bey  were  neglected  ;  and  so  complete  was  the  in- 
difference, that  even  the  celebrated  experiments  of  Boyle  re- 
mained unknown  in  France  for  more  than  forty  years  after  they 
were  published.** 

Connected  with  zoology,  and,  to  a  philosophic  mind,  insepar- 
able from  it,  is  botany ;  which,  occupying  a  middle  place  be- 
tween the  animal  and  mineral  world,  indicates  their  relation  to 
each  other,  and  at  different  points  touches  the  confines  of  both. 
It  also  throws  great  light  on  the  functions  of  nutrition,^"  and  on 

^  Indeed,  France  was  the  last  great  country  In  Europe  in  which  a  chair  of  clini- 
cal medicine  was  established.  See  Benouardf  Hist,  de  la  Mideeine,  toI.  ii.  p.  812; 
and  BmaUaud,  PhUot.  Midicale,  p.  114. 

^  M.  BouiUaud,  in  his  account  of  the  state  of  medicine  in  the  seTenteenth  oen- 
turj,  does  not  mention  a  single  Frenchman  during  this  period.  See  Bouillaud^ 
Philosophie  MicUcaUt  pp.  18  seq.  During  many  years  of  the  power  of  Louis  XTV., 
the  French  academy  only  possessed  one  anatomist;  and  of  him,  few  students  of 
physiology  have  ever  heard :  **  M.  du  Vemey  fut  assez  long-temps  le  seul  anato- 
miste  de  Tacad^mie,  et  ce  ne  fut  qu*en  1684  qu*on  lui  joignit  H.  Mery.*^  Sloge  de 
Du  Vtmeyy  hi  (Euvret  de  ForUeneUe,  vol  vi.  p.  892. 

^  Cumer,  HUi,  det  Seieneet,  part  ii.  pp.  64-78,  76-80. 

*'  After  Belon,  nothing  was  done  in  France  for  the  natural  history  of  animals 
until  1784,  when  there  appeared  the  first  volume  of  Reaumur's  great  work.  See 
Stoaituon  <m  iht  Study  of  Nai,  Hist,  pp.  24,  48. 

^  On  this  remarkable  man,  who  was  the  first  philosophic  chemist  Europe  pr<v 
duced,  and  who,  so  early  as  1680,  anticipated  some  of  the  generalizations  made  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  later  by  LaToisier,  see  Liebig's  Letters  on  Chemistry,  pp.  46, 
47 ;  TlumisofCs  Hist,  of  Ckanutry^  toI.  ii.  pp.  96,  96 ;  Humboldt's  Cosmos,  toI.  5L  p. 
729 ;  Cuvier,  Progr^  des  Sciences,  rol.  i.  p.  80. 

^  Cuvier  {Progrh  des  Sciences,  toI.  i.  p.  SO)  says  of  Rey,  "  son  6crit  6tait  tomb^ 
dans  Toubli  le  plus  profond ;"  and,  in  another  work,  the  same  great  authority  writes 
{Hist,  des  Sciences,  part  ii.  p.  888):  '^B  y  avait  plus  de  quarante  ans  que  Becker 
arait  pr4sent6  sa  nouyelle  th6orie,  d^Telopp^e  par  Stahl ;  il  y  avait  encore  plus  long- 
temps  que  les  exx)6riences  de  Boyle  sur  la  chimie  pneumatique  araient  6t6  publics, 
et  dependant  rien  de  tout  cela  n*entrait  encore  dans  fenseignement  g^n^ral  de  la 
chimie,  du  moins  en  France.** 

^  The  highest  present  generalizations  of  the  laws  of  nutrition  are  those  by  M. 
CheTieul ;  which  are  thus  summed  up  by  MM.  Robin  et  YerdeO,  in  their  admirable 
work,  Chimie  Anatomique,  roL  i.  p.  208,  Paris,  1868 :  "En  passant  des  plantes  aus 
animaux,  nous  voyons  que  plus  Torganisation  de  ces  demiers  est  compUqu6e,  plus  let 
Aliments  dont  ils  se  nourrissent  sont  complexes  et  anaJogues  par  leurs  principes  im- 
m^diats  aux  principes  des  organes  quMls  doiTcnt  entretenir. 

"En  d^finitire,  on  voit  que  les  T^g^taux  se  nourrissent  d*eau,  d*acide  carboDique, 
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the  laws  of  deyelopment ;  whfle,  firom  the  marked  analogy  be- 
tween aTiimalB  and  vegetables,  we  have  every  reason  to  hope  that 
its  further  progress,  assisted  by  that  of  electricity,  will  prepare 
the  way  for  a  comprehensive  theory  of  life,  to  which  the  re- 
sources of  our  knowledge  are  still  unequal,  but  towards  which 
the  movements  of  modem  science  are  manifestly  tending.    On 
these  grounds,  far  more  than  for  the  sake  of  practical  advan- 
tages, botany  will  always  attract  the  attention  of  thinking  men ; 
who,  neglecting  views  of  immediate  utility,  look  to  large  and 
ultimate  results,  and  only  value  particular  fsicts  in  so  far  as  they 
facilitate  the  discovery  of  general  truths.    The  first  step  in  this 
noble  study  was  taken  towards  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, when  authors,  instead  of  copying  what  previous  writers  had 
said,  began  to  observe  nature  for  themselves.^^    The  next  step 
was,  to  add  experiment  to  observation ;  but  it  required  another 
hundred  years  before  this  could  be  done  with  accuracy ;  because 
the  microscope,  which  is  essential  to  such  inquiries,  was  only 
invented  about  1620,  and  the  labour  of  a  whole  generation  was 
needed  to  make  it  available  for  minute  investigations.^  ^    So  soon, 
however,  as  this  resource  was  sufficiently  matured  to  be  applied 
to  plants,  the  march  of  botany  became  rapid,  at  least  as  &r  as 
details  are  concerned ;  for  it  was  not  until  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury that  the  facts  were  actually  generalised.     But,  in  the  pre- 
linunary  work  of  accumulating  the   &cts,  great  energy  was 
shown  ;  and,  for  reasons  stated  in  an  earlier  part  of  the  Intit>- 
duction,  this,  like  other  studies  relating  to  the  external  world^ 
advanced  with  peculiar  speed  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
The  trachcHB  of  plants  were  discovered  by  Henshaw  in  1661  ;*• 

d^autres  gaz  et  de  mati^res  organiques  i  T^tat  d'engraiB,  oa  en  d'autres  tennes  alt6- 
r^es,  c'est-^-dire  ramendes  ^  Tdtat  de  principea  plus  siinples,  plus  solubles.  Au  con- 
traire,  les  animaux  plus  61eT6s  dans  Tdchelle  organique  ont  besoin  de  mad^res  bien 
plus  complexes  quant  aux  principes  immddiats  qui  les  oomposent,  et  plus  vari^  dans 
leuTS  propri6t^" 

*^  Brunfels  in  1680,  and  Fuchs  in  1542,  were  the  two  first  writers  who  observed 
the  vegetable  kingdom  for  themselves,  instead  of  copying  what  the  ancients  had  said. 
Compare  Wheweir$  SUt.  of  the  Setences,  yoL  iii.  pp.  805,  806,  with  Ptdlene^*  Hitt. 
of  Botany fYolL  i.  p.  88. 

^  The  microscope  was  exhibited  in  London,  by  Drebbel,  about  1620 ;  and  thia 
appears  to  be  the  earliest  unquestionable  notice  of  its  use,  though  some  writers  assert 
that  it  was  invented  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth'century,  or  even  in  1590. 
Compare  the  di£ferent  statements,  in  PouUUt^  Blemem  de  Phytmi^  toL  iL  pi  S57; 
Hvmboldt^t  ComnMy  yoL  iL  pp.  699,  700 ;  Sprengel,  HitL  de  la  Hedecine,  yoL  ir.  p. 
887 ;  Winekler,  Qtach,  der  Botantk^  p.  186 ;  Queketfe  JVeaHee  an  the  Mieraeecpe, 
1848,  p.  2 ;  Ouvier,  Hiet  dee  Seieneee,  part  ii.  p.  410 ;  JIallam'e  Lit.  of  JSwrope^  vol. 
iii.  p.  202 ;  Zeelie^e  NaL  PkUoe,  p.  52.  On  the  subsequent  improYcment  of  the  mi- 
croscope during  the  seventeenth  centurv,  see  Brewtter^e  Life  of  Newton^  yoL  L  pp. 
29,  242,  248. 

^  See  Baifour^e  Botany,  p.  15.  In  Pulteney's  Progreee  of  Botanf  in  Snglmd^ 
this  beautiful  discovery  is,  if  I  rightly  remember,  not  even  alluded  to ;  but  itappeam^ 
from  a  letter  written  in  1672,  that  it  was  then  becoming  generally  known,  and  had 
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and  their  cellular  tiBBue  by  Hooke  in  1667."  These  were  con- 
siderable approaches  towards  establishing  the  analogy  between 
plants  and  animals  ;  and,  within  a  few  years,  Grew  effected  still 
more  of  the  same  kind.  He  made  such  minute  and  extensive 
dissections,  as  to  raise  the  anatomy  of  vegetables  to  a  separate 
study,  and  prove  that  their  organization  is  scarcely  less  compli- 
cated than  that  possessed  by  animals."  His  first  work  was 
written  in  1670;'^  and,  in  16y6,  another  Englishman,  Milling- 
ton,  ascertained  the  existence  of  a  distinction  of  sexes  ;^^  thus 
supplying  further  evidence  of  the  harmony  between  the  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdoms,  and  of  the  unity  of  idea  which  regulates 
their  composition. 

This  IS  what  was  effected  in  England  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  II. ;  and  we  now  ask  what  was  done  in  France,  during 
the  same  period,  under  the  munificent  patronage  of  Louis  XIV . 
The  answer  is,  nothing  :  no  discovery,  no  idea,  which  forms  an 
epoch  in  this  important  department  of  natural  science.  The  son 
of  the  celebrated  Sir  Thomas  Browne  visited  Paris  in  the  hope 
of  making  some  additions  to  his  knowledge  of  botany,  which  he 
thought  he  could  not  fidl  to  do  in  a  country  where  science  was 
held  in  such  honour,  its  professors  so  caressed  by  the  court, 
and  its  researches  so  bountifully  encouraged.  To  his  surprise, 
he,  in  1665,  found  in  that  great  city  no  one  capable  of  teaching 
his  favourite  pursuit,  and  even  the  public  lectures  on  it  miser- 
ably meagre  and  unsatis&ctoiy.'^    Neither  then,  nor  at  a  much 

been  confirmed  by  Grew  and  Malpiglii.  Jiaj^s  CorreiporuL  edit.  1848,  p.  98.  Com- 
pare Jiichardj  EUmenis  de  Botanique^  p.  46 ;  where,  howeTer,  M.  Richard  errone- 
ously suppoees  that  Grew  did  not  know  of  the  trachesB  till  1682. 

^  Compare  QimtTy  Bitt.  du  Scieneet^  part  ii.  p.  471,  with  I7u»Man*$   Vegetable 
lieiryy  p.  950. 

Dr.  Thomson  (  Vegetahle  Chmiietry^  p.  950)  says :  "  But  the  person  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  the  first  attempt  to  ascertain  the  structure  of  phmts  by  dissection 
and  microscopical  observations,  was  Dr.  Nathaniel  Grew/'  The  character  of  Grew*8 
inquiries,  as  "  yiewing  the  internal,  as  well  as  external  parts  of  plants,"  is  also  no- 
ticed in  Ra^e  CorretponcL  p.  188 ;  and  M.  Winckler  (Geech.  der  Sotanik,  p.  882) 
ascribes  to  him  and  Mal^^hi  the  "nenen  Aufischwung"  taken  bT  vegetable  physi- 
ology late  in  the  seventeenth  century.  See  also,  on  Grew,  Lindle^e  Botany^  vol.  i.  p. 
93;  and  Third  Repcvt  cf  Brit.  Aeeoe,  p.  27. 

"  The  first  book  of  his  Anatomy  of  Plants  was  laid  before  the  Royal  Society  in 
1670,  and  printed  in  1671.  HaUanCe  LU,  of  Europe^  vol.  iii.  p.  580 ;  and  ThomwtCe 
HieL  of  the  Royal  Society,  p.  44. 

**  *'The  presence  of  sexual  organs  in  plants  was  first  shown  in  1676,  by  Sir 
Thomas  Millington ;  and  it  was  afterwafids  confirmed  by  Grew,  Malpighi,  and  Ray." 
Balfour's  Botany^  p.  236.  See  also  Fvlteney'e  Progrtee  of  Botany,  voL  L  pp.  886, 
887  ;  and  Lindlejf'e  Botany,  voL  ii.  p.  217 :  and,  as  to  Ray,  who  was  rather  slow  in 
admitting  the  discovery,  see  Lankestef'e  Mem,  of  Bay,  p.  100.  Before  this,  the 
sexual  system  of  vegetables  had  been  empirically  known  to  several  of  the  ancients, 
but  never  raised  to  a  scientific  truth.  Compare  Jiiehard,  Mhnente  de  Botaniqve,  pp. 
353,  427,  428,  with  Matter,  Hist,  de  VEeole  ^ Alexandria,  vol  ii  p.  9. 

**  In  July,  1665,  he  writes  from  Paris  to  his  father,  "  The  lecture  of  plants  here 
is  only  the  naming  of  them,  their  degrees  in  heat  and  cold,  and  sometimes  their  use 
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later  period,  did  the  French  possess  a  good  popolar  treatise  on 
botany :  still  less  did  they  make  any  improvement  in  it.  In- 
deed, so  completely  was  the  philosophy  of  the  subject  misunder- 
stood, that  Toumeibrt,  the  only  French  botanist  of  repute  in  the 
reign  of  Louis,  actually  rejected  that  discovery  of  the  sexes  of 
plants,  which  had  been  made  before  he  began  to  write,  and  which 
afterwards  became  thd  comer-stone  of  the  Linnean  system.** 
This  showed  his  incapacity  for  those  large  views  respecting  tiie 
unity  of  the  organic  world,  which  alone  give  to  botany  a  scien- 
tific value ;  and  we  find,  accordingly,  that  he  did  nothing  for  the 
physiology  of  plants,  and  that. his  only  merit  was  as  a  collector 
and  classifier  of  them.^*  And  even  in  his  classification  he  was 
guided^  not  by  a  comprehensive  comparison  of  their  various  parts, 
but  by  considerations  drawn  firom  the  mere  appearance  of  the 
flower  :*^  thus  depriving  botany  of  its  real  grandeur,  degrading 
it  into  an  arrangement  of  beautiful  objects,  and  supplying  ai^ 
other  instance  of  the  way  in  which  the  Frenchmen  of  that  gene- 
ration impoverished  what  they  sought  to  enrich,  and  dwarfed 
every  topic,  until  they  suited  the  intellect  and  pleased  the  eye 
of  that  ignorant  and  luxurious  court,  to  whose  favour  they  looked 
for  reward,  and  whose  applause  it  was  the  business  of  their  life 
to  gain. 

The  truth  is,  that  in  these,  as  in  all  matters  of  real  impor- 
tance, in  questions  requiring  independent  thought,  and  in  ques- 
tions of  practical  utility,  the  age  of  Louis  l^IY.was  an  age.  of 
decay :  it  was  an  age  of  misery,  of  intolerance,  and  oppression  ; 
it  was  an  age  of  bondage,  of  ignominy,  of  incompetence.  This 
would  long  since  have  been  universally  admitted,  if  those  who 
have  written  the  histpry  of  that  period  had  taken  the  trouble  to 
study  subjects  without  which  no  history  can  be  understood  ;  or, 
I  should  rather  say,  without  which  no  history  can  exist.    If  this 

in  phyeick ;  scarce  a  word  more  than  may  be  seen  in  every  herbalL"  Brown^t 
Works,  TOl.  i.  p.  108. 

**  Cayier,  mentioning  the  inferiority  of  Toumefort's  Tiews  to  those  of  his  pre- 
decessors, glres  as  an  instance,  '*  puisqti^il  a  rejetd  les  sexes  des  plantes."  Mtt.  des 
8eiene$8^  part  it  p.  496.  Hence  he  held  that  the  farina  was  excrementitions.  P«l- 
tene^t  Progre8&  of  Botany^  toL  i.  p.  840. 

**  This  is  admitted  even  by  his  eulogist  Dnvaa.    Biog,  Univ.  vol.  xlvi  p.  368. 

"  On  the  method  of  Toumefort,  wliich  was  that  of  a  corroUist,  compare.i2»eAard^ 
BUmenU  ds  Botanigue,  p.  647  ;  Jutsieu't  Botany,  edit  Wilson,  1849,  p.  616 ;  Bay't 
Correspond,  pp.  881,  882;  Lankeater't  Mem.  of  Bay,  p.  49;  WinckUr,  Oeseh,  Ser 
Botantk,  p.  142.  Cuyier  (.fifu^.  des  Sciences,  part  iL  p.  496^,  with  quiet  irony,  says 
of  it,  "  Tons  voyez,  messieurs,  que  cette  m^thode  a  le  m6nte  d^une  grande  dait^ ; 
qu*dle  est  fondle  sur  la  forme  de  la  fleur,  et  par  consequent  sur  des  considerations 

agr^ables  k  saisir Ge  qui  en  fit  le  succ^  c*est  que  Toumefort  joignit  i  soa 

ouTrage  une  figure  de  fleur  et  de  fhiit  appartenant  A  chacun  de  ses  genres."  Even  in 
this,  he  appears  to  have  been  careless,  and  is  said  to  hare  described  *'  a  great  many 
plants  he  never  examined  nor  saw."  Letter  fiom  Dr.  Sherard,  in  NichoUs  Blu^tra* 
fume  of  the  Sigkteenik  Century,  vol.  i.  p.  S56. 
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had  been  done^  the  leputation  of  Louia  XIY.  would  at  onoe  have 
flhnink  to  its  natuial  Bize.  Even  at  the  risk  of  exposing  myself  to 
the  chaige  of  nnduly  estimating  my  own  laboors,  I  cannot  avoid 
saying,  that  the  fisu^ts  which  I  have  just  pointed  out  have  never 
before  been  collected,  bat  have  remained  isolated  in  the  text- 
books and  repertories  of  the  sciences  to  which  they  belong.  Yet 
without  them  it  is  impossible  to  study  the  age  of  Louis  XIY. 
It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  character  of  any  period  except 
-by  tracing  its  development ;  in  other  words,  by  measuring  the 
extent  of  its  knowledge.  Therefore  it  is,  that  to  write  the  his- 
tory of  a  country  without  xegard  to  its  intellectual  progress,  is  as 
if  an  astronomer  should  compose  a  planetaiy  system  without  re- 
gard to  the  sun,  by  whose  light  alone  the  pkmets  can  be  seen, 
and  by  whose  attraction  they  are  held  in  their  course,  and  com- 
pelled to  run  in  the  path  of  their  appointed  orbits.  For  the  gieat 
luminary,  even  as  it  shines  in  the  heaven,  is  not  a  more  noble 
^r  a  more  powerful  object  than  is  the  intellect  of  man  in  this 
nether  world.  It  is  to  the  human  intellect,  and  to  that  alone, 
that  every  country  owes  its  knowledge.  And  what  is  it  but  the 
IMX^ress  and  difiuision  of  knowledge  which  has  given  us  our  arts, 
our  sciences,  our  manu&ctures,  our  laws,  our  opinions,  our  man- 
ners, our  comforts,  pur  luxuries,  our  civilization ;  in  shorty  eveiy 
thing  that  raises  us  above  the  savages,  who  by  their  ignorance 
iure  degraded  to  the  level  of  the  brutes  with  which  they  herd? 
Surely,  then,  the  time  has  now  arrived  when  they  who  un- 
dertake to  write  the  history  of  a  great  nation  should  occupy 
themselves  with  those  matters  by  which  alone  the  destiny  of  men 
is  regulated,  and  should  abandon  the  petty  and  insignificant  de- 
tails by  which  we  have  too  long  been  wearied ;  details  respect- 
ing the  lives  of  kings,  the  intrigues  of  ministers,  the  vices  and 
the  gossip  of  courts. 

It  is  precisely  these  higher  considerations  which  fiimish  the 
key  to  the  history  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIY.  In  that  time,  as 
in  all  others,  the  misery  of  the  people  and  the  degradation  of  the 
country  followed  the  decline  of  the  national  inteUect ;  while  this 
last  was,  in  its  turn,  the  result  of  the  protective  spirit^ — that 
mischievous  spirit  which  weakens  whatever  it  touches.  If  in 
the  long  course  and  compass  of  history  there  is  one  thing  more 
clear  than  another,  it  is,  that  whenever  a  government  under- 
takes to  protect  intellectual  pursuits,  it  will  almost  always  pro- 
tect them  in  the  wrong  place,  and  reward  the  wrong  men.  Nor 
is  it  surprising  that  tins  should  be  the  case.  What  can  kings 
and  ministers  know  about  those  immense  branches  of  knowledge, 
to  cultivate  which  with  success  is  often  the  business  of  an  entire 
life  ?    How  can  they,  constantly  occupied  with  their  lofly  pur- 
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snits^  have  leisure  for  such  inferior  matters  ?  Is  it  to  be  sup- 
posed that  such  acquirements  will  be  found  among  statesmen, 
who  are  always  engaged  in  the  most  weighty  concerns ;  some- 
times writing  despatches,  sometimes  making  speeches,  some- 
times orgaiuzing  a  party  in  the  parliament,  sometimes  baffling 
an  intrigue  in  the  privy-chamber  ?  Or  if  tilie  sovereign  should 
graciously  bestow  his  patronage  according  to  his  own  judgment, 
are  we  to  expect  that  mere  philosophy  and  science  should  be 
familiar  to  h%h  and  mighty  princes,  who  have  their  own  pecu- 
liar and  arduous  studies,  and  who  have  to  learn  the  mysteries  of 
heraldry,  the  nature  and  dignities  of  rank,  the  comparative  value 
of  the  different  orders,  decorations,  and  titles,  the  laws  of  prece- 
dence, the  prerc^tives  of  noble  birth,  the  names  and  powers  of 
ribands,  stars,  and  garters,  the  yarious  modes  of  conferring  an 
honour  or  installing  into  an  office,  the  adjustment  of  ceremonies, 
the  subtieties  of  etiquette,  and  all  those  other  courtly  accom- 
plishments  necessary  to  the  exalted  functions  wiiich  they  per- 
form? 

The  mere  statement  of  such  questions  proves  the  absurdity 
of  the  principle  which  they  involve.  For,  imless  we  believe  that 
kings  are  omniscient  as  well  as  immaculate,  it  is  evident  that  in 
the  bestowal  of  rewards  they  must  be  guided  either  by  personal 
caprice  or  by  the  testimony  of  competent  judges.  And  since  no 
one  is  a  competent  judge  of  scientific  excellence  unless  he  is  him^^ 
self  scientific,  we  are  driven  to  this  monstrous  alternative,  that 
the  rewards  of  intellectual  labour  must  be  conferred  injudiciously^ 
or  else  that  they  must  be  given  according  to  the  verdict  of  that  very 
class  by  whom  they  are  received.  In  the  first  case,  the  reward 
will  be  ridiculous ;  in  the  latter  case,  it  will  be  disgraceful.  In 
the  former  case,  weak  men  will  be  benefited  by  wealth  which  is 
taken  fix)m  industry  to  be  lavished  on  idleness.  But  in  the  lat- 
ter case,  those  men  of  real  genius,  those  great  and  illustrious 
thinkers,  who  are  the  masters  and  teachers  of  the  human  race, 
are  to  be  tricked  out  with  trumpery  titles ;  and  after  scrambling 
in  miserable  rivalry  for  the  soidid  &vours  of  a  court,  they  are 
then  to  be  turned  into  beggars  of  the  state,  who  not  only  clamour 
for  their  share  of  the  spoil,  but  even  regulate  the  proportions  ioto 
which  the  shares  are  to  be  divided. 

Under  such  a  system,  the  natural  results  are,  first,  the  im- 
poverishment and  servility  of  genius ;  then  the  decay  of  knowl- 
edge ;  then  the  decline  of  the  country.  Three  times  in  the 
history  of  the  world  has  this  experiment  been  tried.  In  the  ages 
of  Augustus,  of  Leo  X.,  and  of  Louis  XIV .,  the  same  method  was 
adopted,  and  the  same  result  ensued.  In  each  of  these  ages^ 
there  was  much  apparent  splendour,  immediately  succeeded  by 
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sadden  raiit  In  each  instance,  the  brilliancy  sarvived  the  in* 
dependence ;  and  in  each  instance,  the  national  spirit  sank  un- 
der that  pernicions  alliance  between  goyenunent  and  literature, 
by  virtue  of  which  the  political  classes  became  very  powerAil,  and 
the  intellectual  classes  very  weak,  simply  because  they  who  dis- 
pense the  patronage  will,  of  course,  receive  the  homage ;  and  if, 
on  the  one  hand,  government  is  always  ready  to  reward  litera- 
ture, so,  on  the  other  hand,  will  literature  be  always  ready  to 
succumb  to  government. 

Of  these  three  ages,  that  of  Louis  XIV .  was  incomparably 
the  worst ;  and  nothing  but  the  amazing  energy  of  the  French 
people  could  have  enabled  them  to  rally,  as  they  afterwards  did, 
firom  the  effects  of  so  enfeebling  a  system.  But  though  they  ral- 
lied, the  effort  cost  them  dear.  The  struggle,  as  we  shall  pres- 
ently see,  lasted  two  generations,  and  was  only  ended  by  that 
frightful  Revolution  which  formed  its  natural  climax.  What 
the  real  history  of  that  struggle  was,  I  shall  endeavour  to  ascer- 
tain towards  the  conclusion  of  this  volume.  Without,  however, 
anticipating  the  course  of  affairs,  we  will  now  proceed  to  what  I 
have  already  mentioned,  as  the  second  great  characteristic  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV. 

11.  The  second  intellectual  characteristic  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.  is,  in  importance,  hardly  inferior  to  the  first.  We 
have  already  seen  that  the  national  intellect,  stunted  by  the 
protection  of  the  court,  was  so  diverted  from  the  noblest  branches 
of  knowledge,  that  in  none  of  them  did  it  produce  any  thing 
worthy  of  being  recorded.  As  a  natural  consequence,  the  minds 
of  men,  driven  from  the  higher  departments,  took  refrige  in  the 
lower,  and  concentrated  themselves  upon  those  inferior  subjects, 
where  the  discovery  of  truth  is  not  the  main  object,  but  where 
beauty  of  form  and  expression  are  the  things  chiefly  pursued. 
Thus,  the  first  consequence  of  the  patronage  of  Louis  XIV.  was, 
to  diminish  the  field  for  genius,  and  to  sacrifice  science  to  art. 

The  second  consequence  was,  that,  even  in  art  itself,  there 
was  soon  seen  a  marked  decay.  For  a  short  time,  the  stimulus 
produced  its  effect ;  but  was  followed  by  that  collapse  which  is 
its  natural  result.  So  essentially  vicious  is  the  whole  system  of 
patronage  and  reward,  that  after  the  death  of  those  writers  and 
artists,  whose  works  form  the  only  redeeming  point  in  the  reign 
of  Louis,  there  was  found  no  one  capable  of  even  imitating  their 
excellencies.  The  poets,  dramatists,  painters,  musicians,  sculp- 
tors, architects,  were,  with  hardly  an  exception,  not  only  born, 
but  educated  under  that  freer  policy,  which  existed  before  his 
time.  When  they  began  their  labours,  they  benefited  by  a  mu- 
nificence which  encouraged  the  activity  of  tiieir  genius.    But  in 
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a  few  years,  that  generation  having  died  off,  the  hollownesfi  of 
the  whole  system  was  clearly  exposed.  More  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century  before  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.,  most  of  these  eminent 
men  had  ceased  to  live ;  and  then  it  was  seen  to  how  miserable 
a  plight  the  country  was  reduced  under  the  boasted  patronage  of 
the  great  king.  At  the  moment  when  Louis  XIV.  died,  there 
was  sccurcely  a  writer  or  an  artist  in  France  who  enjoyed  an  Eu- 
ropean reputation.  This  is  a  circumstance  well  worth  our  no- 
tice.' If  we  compare  the  different  classes  of  literature,  we  shall 
find  that  sacred  oratory,  being  the  least  influenced  by  the  king, 
was  able  the  longest  to  bear  up  against  his  system.  Massilloii 
belongs  partly  to  the  subsequent  reign  ;  but  even  of  the  other 
great  divines,  Bossuet  and  Bourdaloue  both  lived  to  1704,^^ 
Mascaron  to  1703,"  and  Flechier  to  1710."  As,  however,  the 
king,  particularly  in  his  latter  years,  was .  very  fearful  of  med- 
dling with  the  church,  it  is  in  pro&ne  matters  that  we  can  best 
trace  the  workings  of  his  policy,  because  it  is  there  that  his  in- 
terference was  most  active.  With  a  view  to  this,  the  simplest 
plan  will  be,  to  look,  in  the  first  place,  into  the  history  of  the  fine 
arts ;  and  after  ascertaining  who  the  greatest  artists  were,  ob- 
serve the  year  in  which, they  died,  remembering  that  the  govern- 
ment of  Louis  XIV.  began  in  1661,  and  ended  in  1715. 

If,  now,  we  examine  this  period  of  fifty-four  years,  we  shall 
be  struck  by  the  remarkable  fact,  that  every  thing  which  is  cele- 
brated, was  effected  in  the  first  half  of  it ;  wMe  more  than 
twenty  years  before  its  close,  the  most  eminent  masters  all  died 
without  leaving  any  successors.  The  six  greatest  painters  in 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  were,  Poussin,  Lesueur,  Claude  Lor* 
raine,  Le  Brun,  and  the  two  Mignard^.  Of  these,  Le  Brun 
died  in  1690  ;^^  the  elder  Mignard  in  1668  ;^^  the  younger  in 
1695  ;"  Claude  Lorraine  in  1682  ;"  Lesueur  in  1655  ;"  and 
Poussin,  perhaps  the  most  distinguished  of  all  the  French  school, 
died  in  1665.^'    The  two  greatest  architects  were,  Claude  Per- 

"  Bioa.  ZTniv.  toI.  t.  pp.  286,  868.  *  Jbid.  mtH.  p.  851. 

••  IbicL  XV.  p.  86.  "  Ibid,  xxiii.  p.  496. 

"  Ibid.  xxix.  p.  11»  •■  Ibid,  xxix.  p.  19. 

**  **  His  best  pictures  were  painted  from  about  1640  to  1660 ;  he  died  in  1682.** 
Wamum'a  Epoeht  of  Painting,  Lond.  184^,  p.  899.  Yoltaire  {SikU  de  Louu  XIV^ 
in  (Ewfr€$j  toI.  xix.  p.  206)  says  that  he  died  in  1678. 

**  Biog,  C/Ht«.  ToL  xxiv.  p.  827 ;  Work*  of  Sir  Joshtta  ReynMi^  toI.  ii.  pp.  464, 
465. 

**  Biog.  ITmo.  YoL  xxxy.  p.  679.  Ponssin  was  Barry's  ''faronrite"  painter. 
iMUar  from  Barry^  in  Bwrke's  Oorretpond,  roL  i,  p.  88.  Compare  Otier^9  Life  of 
Clarke,  yoL  ii.  p.  65.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  (  Worles^  yoL  i.  pp.  97,  861,  876)  appean 
to  have  preferred  him  to  any  of  the  French  school ;  and  in  the  report  presented  to 
Kapoleon  by  the  Institute,  he  is  the  only  French  painter  mentioned  by  the  side  of 
the  Greek  and  Italian  artists.    Daeier,  Rapport  Bistorigue,^  28. 
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ranit  and  Francis  Maneart ;  but  Perranlt  died  in  1688/^  Man- 
sart  in  1666 ;«'  and  Blondel,  the  next  in  fame,  died  in  1686.<* 
The  greatest  of  all  the  sculptors  was  Pnget,  who  died  in  1694.'» 
Ltdli,  the  founder  of  French  music,  died  in  1687.'^*  Quinault, 
the  greatest  poet  of  French  music,  died  in  1688."  Under  these 
eminent  men,  the  fine  arts,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIY.,  reached 
their  zenith  ;  and  during  the  last  thirty  years  of  his  life,  their 
decline  was  portentously  rapid.  This  was  the  case,  not  only  in 
architecture  and  music,  but  even  in  painting,  which,  being  more 
subservient  than  they  are  to  personal  vanity,  is  more  likely  to 
flourish  under  a  rich  and  despotic  government.  The  genius, 
however,  of  painters  fell  so  low,  that  long  before  the  death  of 
Louis  XIV.,  France  ceased  to  possess  one  of  any  merit ;  and 
when  his  successor  came  to  the  throne,  this  beautiful  art  was,  in 
that  great  country,  almost  extinct.^' 

These  are  startling  facts  ;  not  matters  of  opinion,  which  may 
be  disputed,  but  stubborn  dates,  supported  by  irrefragable  testi- 
mony. And  if  we  examine  in  the  same  manner  the  literature  of 
the  age  of  Louis  XIV.,  we  shaU  arrive  at  similar  conclusions. 
If  we  ascertain  the  dates  of  those  masterpieces  which  adorn  his 
reign,  we  shall  find  that,  during  the  last  five-and-twenty  years  of 
his  life,  when  his  patronage  had  been  the  longest  in  operation,  it 
was  entirely  barren  of  results ;  in  other  words,  that  when  the  French 
had  been  most  habituated  to  his  protection,  they  were  least  able 
to  effect  great  things.  Louis  XIV.  died  in  1715.  Bacine  pro- 
duced JPhhdre  in  1677 ;   Andromaque  in  1667  ;  AtAcUie  in 

"  Biog,  Univ.  vol  xxxiii.  p.  411 ;  Bieele  d«  LouU  XIVy  in  (Euvre»  de  Voltaire^ 
ToL  xix.  p.  158. 

••  Biog.  Univ,  voL  xxvi.  p.  608.  ••  Ibid.  vol.  iv.  p.  598. 

^*  JMcL  vol.  xxxri.  p.  800.  Respecting  him,  see  Lady  McrgaiCt  Prance^  toL  ii. 
pp.  80,  81. 

"  H.  Capefigue  (i<ww  XIV,  vol.  ii.  p.  79)  says,  **  Lulli  mourut  en  1689  ;'*  but 
1687  is  the  date  assigned  in  Biog.  Univ,  vol.  xxv.  p.  426 ;  in  Chalfner8*8  Biog.  Diet, 
vol.  XX.  p.  483 ;  in  Boss's  Biog.  Diet.  vol.  ix.  p.  860;  and  in  Monttil,  Divers  Etats^ 
voL  vii.  p.  68.  In  (Ewrres  de  Voltaire^  vol.  xix.  p.  200,  he  is  called  **  le  pere  de  la 
vraie  musique  en  France.**  He  was  admired  by  Louis  XIV.  Lcttrss  de  Sevignij  vol. 
ii.  pp.  162, 168. 

'"  Biog.  Univ.  vol  xxxvi.  p.  428.  Voltaire  {(Euvres,  vol.  xix.  p.  162)  says, 
*'  personne  n*a  jamais  £gal6  Quinault  ;**  and  Mr.  Hallam  {Lit,  of  Europe,  vol.  iii.  p. 
607),  "the  unrivalled  poet  of  French  music.**  See  also  Letires  de  DuOeffandd  Wed- 
pole,  vol.  ii.  p.  482. 

T*  (*  When  Louis  XV.  ascended  the  throne,  painting  in  France  was  in  the  lowest 
state  of  degradation.*'  Lady  Morgan's  Prance,  vol.  ii.  p.  81.  Lacretelle  {Dix-Bui- 
tieme  Bieele,  vol.  ii.  p.  11)  says,  "  Les  beaux  arts  d^g^n^r^nt  plus  sensiblement  que 

les  lettres  pendant  la  seconds  partie  du  si^le  de  Louis  XIV U  est  certain 

que  les  vingt-cinq  derni^res  ann^es  du  r&gne  de  Louis  XIV  n*offrirent  que  des  pro- 
ductions trds-inflrieures,**  &c.  Thus  too  Barrington  {Observations  on  the  Statutes^ 
p.  877),  *'  It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  French  school  hath  not  produced  any  very 
capital  painters  since  the  expensive  establishment  by  Louis  XTV.  of  the  academies  at 
Borne  and  Paris.** 

VOL.  I, — ^33 
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1691.'«  Moli&re  pablished  the  MUanihrope  in  1658  ;  Tatiuffe 
in  1667  ;  the  Avare  in  1668."  The  LtOrin  of  Boileau  wag 
written  in  1674 ;  his  best  Satires  in  1666.'<  The  last  Fables  of 
La  Fontaine  appeared  in  1678,  and  his  last  Tales  in  1671.^' 
The  Inquiry  respecting  Truths  by  Malebranche,  was  published 
in  1674 ;'«  the  Garacthrea  of  La  Brayiie  in  1687 ;'« the  Maxtmea 
of  Rochefoucauld  in  1665.*"  The  Provincial  Letters  of  Pascal 
were  written  in  1656,  and  he  himself  died  in  1662.®*  As  to 
Comeille,  his  great  Tragedies  were  composed,  some  while  Louis 
was  still  a  boy,  and  the  others  before  the  king  was  bom/^  Such 
were  the  dates  of  the  masterpieces  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV. 
The  authors  of  these  immortal  works  all  ceased  to  write,  and 
nearly  all  ceased  to  lire,  before  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury ;  and  we  may  Mrly  ask  the  admirers  of  Louis  XIY.  who 
those  men  were  that  succeeded  them.  Where  have  their  names 
been  registered  ?  Where  are  their  works  to  be  found  ?  Who  is 
there  tbEit  now  reads  the  books  of  those  obscure  hirelings,  who 
for  so  many  years  thronged  the  court  of  the  great  king  ?  Who 
has  heard  any  thing  of  Campistron,  La  Chapelle,  Genest,  Du- 
cerceau,  Dancourt,  Danchet,  Yergier,  Catrou,  Chaulieu,  Legen- 
dre,  Yalincour,  Lamotte,  and  the  other  ignoble  compilers,  who 
long  remained  the  brightest  ornaments  of  France?  Was  this, 
then,  the  consequence  of  the  royal  bounty  ?  Was  this  the  fruit 
of  the  royal  patronage  1  If  the  system  of  reward  and  protection 
is  really  advantageous  to  literature  and  to  art,  how  is  it  that  it 
should  have  produced  the  meanest  results  when  it  had  been  the 
longest  in  operation  ?  If  the  favour  of  kings  is,  as  their  flat- 
terers tell  us,  of  such  importance,  how  comes  it  that  the  more 
the  favour  was  displayed,  the  more  the  effects  were  contempti- 
ble? 

Nor  was  this  almost  inconceivable  penury  compensated  by 
superiority  in  any  other  department.  The  simple  &ct  is,  that 
Louis  XIY.  survived  the  entire  intellect  of  the  French  nation, 
except  that  small  part  of  it  which  grew  up  in  opposition  to  his 

'«  Biog.  Univ.  vol.  xxxtI  pp.  499,  502 ;  Hallam's  LU,  Tol.  ili.  p.  498. 

"  Biog.  Univ.  vol.  xxix.  pp.  806,  808. 

'•  RoM^s  Biog.  Diet.  toI.  iv.  p.  876 ;  and  Bioa.  Univ.  vol.  v.  pp.  "J-S,  where  it  is 
said  that  **se8  meiileures  satires^*  were  those  publiahed  in  1666. 

''"'  Jbid.  YoL  xxiii.  p.  127. 

"  Tennemann^  Otsch.  der  Philoa.  toL  x.  p.  822. 

"  Biog.  Univ.Yol.  tL  p.  176. 

**  Brunety  Manuel  du  Zibraire^  Tol.  iy.  p.  105,  Paris,  1848 ;  and  note  in  Lettreide 
Fatin,  toL  i.  p.  421. 

"  Biog.  Univ.  Tol.  xxxiii.  pp.  64,  71 ;  Fali9»ot^  Mim,  pour  VETut.  de  Lit  toL  iL 
pp.  239,  241. 

^  Foljfeuete^  which  is  probablj  his  greatest  work,  appeared  in  1640 ;  JihUe  in 
1635 ;  Ths  Cid  'm  1636 ;  Eoraee  and  Cinna  both  in  1639.  Biog.  Univ.  toL  ix.  pp. 
609-618. 
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principles,  and  afterwards  shook  the  throne  of  his  saccessor.** 
Several  years  before  his  death,  and  when  his  protective  system 
had  been  in  full  force  for  nearly  half  a  centniy,  there  was  not  to 
be  found  in  the  whole  of  France  a  statesman  who  could  devebp 
the  resources  of  the  country,  or  a  general  who  could  defend  it 
against  its  enemies.  Both  in  the  civil  service  and  in  the  military 
service,  every  thing  had  fallen  into  disorder.  At  home  there  was 
nothing  but  confusion ;  abroad  there  was  nothing  but  disaster. 
The  spirit  of  France  succumbed,  and  was  laid  prostrate.  The 
men  of  letters,  pensioned  and  decorated  by  the  court,  had  de- 
generated into  a  fiiwning  and  hypocritical  race,  who,  to  meet  the 
wishes  of  their  masters,  opposed  all  improvement,  and  exerted 
themselves  in  support  of  every  old  abuse.  The  end  of  all  this 
was,  a  corruption,  a  servility,  and  a  loss  of  power  more  complete 
than  has  ever  been  witnessed  in  any  of  the  great  countries  of  Eu- 
rope. There  was  no  popular  liberty  ;  there  were  no  great  men ; 
there  was  no  science ;  there  was  no  literature ;  there  were  no 
arts.  Within,  there  was  a  discontented  people,  a  rapacious  gov- 
ernment, and  a  beggared  exchequer.  Without,  there  were  for- 
eign armies,  which  pressed  upon  all  the  frontiers,  and  which 
nothing  but  their  mutual  jealousies,  and  a  change  in  the  English 
cabinet,  prevented  from  dismembering  the  monarchy  of  France.'* 
Such  was  the  forlorn  position  of  that  noble  country  towards 
the  close  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.'^'     The  misfortunes  which 

"  Voltaire  {Siitde  de  Louu  XIV^  m  (EuvreB^  yoL  xz.  pp.  819-822}  reluctantly 
confesses  the  decline  of  the  French  intellect  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Louis; 
and  Flassan  {Diplomat.  Frartf,  toI.  iv.  p.  400)  calls  it  "  remarquable.**  See  also 
BararUe,  LUteraiure  Fran^aUey  p.  28 ;  ai$mondi^  Hut  dea  Franfoiu,  toL  zxtI.  p. 
217.  » 

^  *' oppressed  bj  defeats  abroad,  and  bj  famine  and  miflery  at  home,  Louis  was 
laid  at  the  mercy  of  his  enemies ;  and  was  only  saved  by  a  party  revolntion  in  the 
English  ministry.**  Am6UC%  Lectures  on  Modem  History^  p.  187.  Compare  FrMh 
menu  tur  rifistoire^  article  xxiii.  in  (Euvre*  de  Voltaire^  yoL  xxyU.  p.  845,  with  i>« 
Tocauenlle^  R^gne  de  Louie  XV^  vol.  i.  p.  86. 

*  For  evidence  of  the  depression  and,  indeed,  ntter  exhaostion  of  France  dnrins 
the  latter  years  of  Louis  XIV.,  compare  Jhteloey  Memoiree,  vol.  L  pp.  11-18,  with 
Marmontelj  Hist,  de  la  Rkaence^  Paris,  1825,  pp.  79-97.  The  Leitree  ineditee  de 
Madame  de  Maintenon  (vol.  i.  pp.  268,  284,  858,  889,  898,  408,  414,  422,  426, 
447,  457,  468,  vol.  ii.  pp.  19,  28,  88,  46,  56,  and  numerous  other  passages)  fully 
confirm  this,  and,  moreover,  prove  that  in  Paris,  early  in  the  eighteenui  centuiy,  the 
resources,  even  of  the  wealthy  classes,  were  beginning  to  fail ;  while  both  public  and 
private  credit  were  so  shaken,  that  it  was  hardly  possible  to  obtain  money  on  any 
terms.  In  1710,  she,  the  wife  of  Louis  XIY.,  complains  of  her  inability  to  borrow 
500  livres :  '*  Tout  mon  crddit  6choue  souvent  aupr^  de  M.  Desmaretz  pour  une 
Bonmie  de  cinq  cents  livres.*'  Ibid,  vol  ii.  p.  88.  In  1709,  she  writes  (vol  1.  p.  447) : 
**  Le  jeu  devient  insipide,  parce  qu*il  n*y  a  presque  plus  d*argent.'*  See  also  vol.  u. 
p.  112 ;  and  in  Frebniary  1711  (p.  151) :  *'  Ce  n*e8t  pas  Tabondance,  mais  Tavarice 
qui  fait  Jouer  nos  courtisans;  on  met  le  tout  pour  le  tout  pour  avoir  quelque 
argent,  et  les  tables  de  lansquenet  ont  plus  Tair  d*un  triste  commerce  que  d*un 
divertissement.*' 

In  regard  to  the  people  generally,  the  French  writers  supply  us  with  little  inform 
matton,  becaoae  in  that  age  they  were  too  much  occupied  with  their  great  king  and 
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embittered  the  declining  years  of  the  king  were,  indeed,  so  se- 
rious, that  they  could  not  fail  to  excite  our  sympathy,  if  we  did 
not  know  that  they  were  the  result  of  his  own  turbulent  ambi* 
tion,  of  his  insufferable  arrogance,  but,  above  all,  of  a  grasping 
and  restless  vanity,  which,  making  him  eager  to  concentrate  on 
his  single  person  all  the  glory  of  France,  gave  rise  to  that  insid- 
ious policy,  which,  with  gifts,  with  honours,  and  with  honied 
words,  began  by  gaining  the  admiration  of  the  intellectual  classes, 
then  made  them  courtly  and  time-serving,  and  ended  by  destroy- 
ing all  their  boldness,  stifling  every  effort  of  original  thought,  and 
thus  postponing  for  an  indefinite  period  the  progress  of  national 
civilization. 

their  showy  literature,  to  pay  attention  to  mere  popular  interests.  But  I  hare 
collected  from  other  sources  some  information  which  I  will  now  put  together,  and 
which  I  recommend  to  the  notice  of  the  next  French  author  who  undertakes  to  com- 
pose a  history  of  Louis  XIY. 

Locke,  who  was  travelling  in  France  in  1676  and  1677,  writes  in  his  journal,  *'  The 
rent  of  lands  in  France  fallen  one-half  in  these  few  years,  by  reason  of  the  porerty 
of  the  people.''  King^t  Life  of  Locke^  toL  i.  p.  129.  About  the  same  time,  Sr 
William  Temple  says  ( WcrkSy  vol.  ii.  p.  268),  '*  The  French  peasantry  are  wholly 
dispirited  by  labour  and  want''  In  1691,  another  observer,  proceeding  from  CaUda, 
writes,  "  From  hence,  travelling  to  Paris,  there  was  opportunity  enough  to  observe 
what  a  prodigious  state  of  poverty  the  ambition  and  absoluteness  of  a  tyrant  can  reduce 
an  opulent  and  fertile  country  to.  There  were  visible  all  the  marks  and  signs  of  a 
croiKng  misfdrtune ;  all  the  dismal  indications  of  an  overwhelming  calamity.  The 
fields  were  uncultivated,  the  villages  unpeopled,  the  houses  dropping  to  decay."  £ur- 
totCz  -2>i<n^,  note  by  Butt,  vol.  iv.  p.  79.  In  a  tract  published  in  1689,  the  author  says 
{8cmer9  Traets,  vol.  x.  p.  264),  '*  Ihave  known  in  France  poor  people  sell  their  be<^ 
and  lie  upon  straw ;  sell  their  pots,  kettles,  and  all  their  necessary  household  goods, 
to  content  the  unmerciful  collectors  of  the  king's  taxes."  Dr.  Lister,  who  visited 
Paris  in  1698,  says,  "  Such  is  the  vast  multitude  of  poor  wretches  in  all  parts  of  tbla 
city,  that  whether  a  person  is  in  a  carriage  or  on  foot,  in  the  street,  or  even  in  a 
shop,  he  is  alike  unable  to  transact  business,  on  account  of  the  importunities  of 
mendicants."  Litter'^  Account  of  Paris,  p.  46.  Compare  a  Lettet^from  Prior,  in 
EUvp9  Letters  of  Literary  Men,  p.  213.  In  1708,  Addison,  who,  from  personal  ob- 
aervation,  was  well  acquainted  with  France,  writes :  "  We  think  here  as  you  do  in 
the  country,  that  France  is  on  her  last  legs."  AikifCs  Life  of  Addison,  voL  L  p. 
288.  Finally,  in  1718— that  is,  three  years  after  the  death  of  Louis— Lady  Ma^ 
Montagu  gives  the  following  account  of  the  result  of  his  reign,  in  a  letter  to  Lady 
Bich,  dated  Paris,  10th  October,  1718  :  "I  think  nothing  so  terrible  as  objects  of 
misery,  except  one  had  the  godlike  attribute  of  being  able  to  redress  them  ;  and 
all  the  country  villages  of  France  show  nothing  else.  While  the  post-horses  are 
changed,  the  whole  town  comes  out  to  beg,  with  such  miserable  starved  faces,  and 
thin,  tattered  clothes,  they  need  no  other  eloquence  to  persuade  one  of  the  wretch- 
edness of  their  condition."  Works  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  vol  ilL  p.  74, 
edit.  180d. 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 

DEATH  OF  LOUIS  XIY.    BBAOTION  AOAIK8T  THE  PBOTEOnYE  fiPIBIT,  AND 
PBEPABATIOKS  FOB  THE  FBENOH  BEYOLITTION. 

At  length  Louis  XIY.  died.  When  it  was  positively  known 
that  the  old  king  had  ceased  to  breathe,  the  people  went  ahnost 
mad  with  joy.^  The  tyranny  which  had  weighed  them  down  was 
removed;  and  there  at  once  followed  a  reaction  which,  for  sudden 
violence  has  no  parallel  in  modem  history.^  The  great  majority  in- 
demnified themselves  for  their  forced  hypocrisy  by  indulging  in 
the  grossest  licentiousness.  But  among  the  generation  then 
forming,  there  were  some  high-spirited  youths,  who  had  &r 
higher  views,  and  whose  notions  of  liberty  were  not  confined  to 
the  license  of  the  gaming-house  and  the  brothel.  Devoted  to 
the  great  idei^  of  restoring  to  France  that  freedom  of  utterance 
which  it  had  lost,  they  naturally  turned  their  eyes  towards  the 
only  country  where  the  freedom  was  practised.  Their  determina- 
tion to  search  for  liberty  in  the  place  where  alone  it  could  be  found, 
gave  rise  to  that  junction  of  the  French  and  English  intellects 
which,  looking  at  the  immense  chain  of  its  efibcts,  is  by  &r  the 
most  important  fiict  in  the  history  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

During  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  French,  puffed  up  by 
national  vanity,  despised  the  barbarism  of  a  people  who  were  so 
uncivilized  as  to  be  always  turning  on  their  rulers,  and  who, 
within  the  space  of  forty  years,  had  executed  one  king,  and  de- 
posed another.''     They  could  not  believe  that  such  a  restless 

>  "  L'annonce  de  la  mort  du  grand  roi  n«  produisit  chez  le  peuple  iraDcais  quWe 
dxplodon  de  joie.**  Buarumdi^  HUU  des  Fran^aU,  yoI.  xxtu.  p.  220.  **  Le  Jour  des 
obs^uea  de  Louis  XIY,  on  6tablit  des  guinguettes  sur  le  chemin  de  Saint-Denis. 
Voltaire,  que  la  curiosity  avoit  men^  aux  funHrailles  da  souverain,  vit  dans  ces  guin- 
guettes le  peuple  ivre  de  vin  et  de  joie  de  la  mort  de  Louis  XIY."  Duvertiety  Vie 
de  Voltaire^  p.  29 :  see  also  Condoroet^  Vie  de  Voltairey  p.  118 ;  De  ToequeviUe^  Regne 
tk  Zofde  XVy  Tol.  i.  p.  18  ;  Dueloi^  Menunree^  yoI.  i.  p.  221 ;  Lemoniey^  JEtabliseemeni 
de  XottM  XIV,  pp.  811,  888. 

*  **  Kaum  hatte  er  aber  die  Augen  geschlossen,  als  alles  umschlug.  Der  repri- 
mirte  Geist  warf  sich  in  eine  ziigellose  Bewegung.**  Hanke,  die  Fdpete,  toI.  iii.  p. 
1V2. 

'  The  shock  which  these  events  gave  to  the  delicacy  of  the  French  mind  wai 
tery  serious.    The  learned  Saumaise  declared  that  the  English  are  **more  saTage 
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horde  poBsessed  any  thing  worthy  the  attention  of  enlightened 
men.  Our  laws,  our  literature,  and  our  manners,  were  perfectly 
unknown  to  them  ;  and  I  doubt  if  at  the  end  of  the  eeyenteenth 
century,  there  were,  either  in  literature  or  in  scienee,  five  per- 
sons in  France  acquainted  with  the  English  language.^  But  a 
long  experience  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  induced  the  French 
to  reconsider  many  of  their  opinions.  It  induced  them  to  sus- 
pect that  despotism  may  have  its  disadvantages,  and  that  a 
government  composed  of  princes  and  bishops  is  not  necessarily 
the  best  for  a  civilized  coimtry.  They  began  to  look,  first  with 
complacency,  and  then  with  respect,  upon  that  strange  and  out- 
Icmdish  people,  who,  though  only  separated  firom  themselves  by 
a  narrow  sea,  appeared  to  be  of  an  altogether  different  kind ; 
and  who,  having  punished  their  oppressors,  had  carried  their 
liberties  and  their  prosperity  to  a  height  of  which  the  world  had 

than  their  own  mastiffs."  CarlyWt  Cromwell^  toI.  i.  p.  444.  Another  writer  said 
that  we  were  '^barbares  r6volt^  ;**  and  *Mes  barbares  sujets  du  roi.''  Mhn,  de 
MoUeoUle,  toI.  ii.  pp.  106,  862.  Patin  likened  us  to  the  Turks;  and  said,  that  hav- 
ing executed  one  king,  we  should  probablj  hang  the  next.  Lettrea  de  Patin,  vol  L 
p.  261,  vol.  ii.  p.  618,  toI.  iii.  p.  148.  Compare  Mem.  de  Campum^  p.  218.  After 
we  had  sent  away  James  II.,  the  indignation  of  the  French  rose  still  higher,  and 
eren  the  amiable  Madame  Sevign^,  haying  occasion  to  mention  Mary  the  wife  of 
WilUam  III.,  could  find  no  better  name  for  her  than  TulHa:  **  la  joie  est  unlverselle 
de  la  d^route  de  ce  prince,  dont  la  femme  est  une  Tullie."  Zettree  de  Sevwne,  vol. 
r.  p.  179.  Another  influential  French  lady  mentions  '*  la  f^rocit^  des  Anglais." 
Liitree  inidUes  de  Maintenon,  vol.  i.  p.  808 ;  and  elsewhere  (p.  109),  **  jo  hais  lea 
Anglais  comme  le  peuple Y^ritablement  je  ne  les  puis  souffrir." 

I  will  only  give  two  more  illustrations  of  the  wide  diffusion  of  such  feelings.  In 
1679,  an  attempt  was  made  to  bring  bark  into  discredit  as  a  '*  remede  anglais" 
(Sprengely  HUt,  de  la  Mideeiney  vol.  v.  p.  480) ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  one  of  the  arguments  in  Paris  against  coffee  was  that  the  English  liked  it. 
JfofUeil,  Divers  Matt,  vol.  vii.  p.  216. 

*  "  Au  temps  de  Boileau,  personne  en  France  n*apprenait  TAngUds."  (Euvrea 
de  Voltairej  vol.  xxxviiL  p.  887,  and  see  vol.  xix.  p.  169.  "Parmi  nos  grands 
dcrivains  du  xvii*  sitele,  il  n*en  est  aucun,  je  crois,  oii  Ton  puisse  reconnaitre  un 
souvenir,  une  impression  de  I'esprit  anglais."  ViUemain,  lAL  au  XVUl*  BikcU^ 
vol.  ill.  p.  824.  Compare  Barante,  XVUI*  Sikle,  p.  47,  and  Orimm^  Correspond. 
vol.  V.  p.  185,  vol.  xvii.  p.  2. 

The  French,  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIY.,  principally  knew  us  from  the  ac- 
counts given  by  two  of  their  countrymen,  Monconys  and  Sorbidre ;  both  of  whom 
published  their  travels  in  England,  but  neither  of  whom  were  acquainted  with  the 
English  language.  For  proof  of  this,  see  Monconys,  Voyages,  voL  iii.  pp.  84^  69, 
70,  96 ;  and  8orbikre,  Voyage,  pp.  46,  70. 

When  Prior  arrived  at  the  court  of  Louis  XIY.  as  plenipotentiary,  no  one  in 
Paris  was  aware  that  he  had  written  poetry  (Lettres  sur  les  Anglais,  in  (Eueres  de 
Voltaire,  voL  xxvi.  p.  180) ;  and  when  Addison,  being  in  Paris,  presented  Boileau 
with  a  copy  of  the  Musce  Anglieana,  the  Frenchman  learnt  for  the  first  time  that  we 
had  any  good  poets :  "  first  conceived  an  opinion  of  the  English  genius  for  poetry." 
Tickell's  statement,  in  Aildn's  Life  of  Addison,  vol  i.  p.  66.  Finally,  it  is  said  that 
Milton's  Paradise  Lost  was  not  even  known  by  report  in  France  until  after  the  death 
of  Louis  XIY.,  though  the  poem  was  published  in  1667,  and  the  king  died  in  1716 : 
*'  Nous  n'avions  jamais  entendu  parler  de  ce  poeme  en  France,  avant  que  Tauteur 
de  la  Henriade  nous  en  eiit  donn^  une  idte  dans  le  neuvi^me  chapitre  de  son  Essai 
iur  la  poMe  6pique."  Diet.  Philos.  article  EpopU,  in  OSuvres  de  Voltaire^  vol  xxxix. 
p.  176 :  see  also  vol.  Ixvi.  p.  249. 
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seen  no  example.  These  feelings,  which,  before  the  Beyolutkm 
broke  out,  weie  entertained  by  the  whole  of  the  educated  classes 
in  France,  were,  in  the  beginning,  confined  to  those  men  whose 
intellects  placed  them  at  the  head  of  their  age.  Daring  the 
two  generations  which  elapsed  between  the  death  of  Lonis  XIV . 
and  tibe  outbreak  of  the  Bevolution,  there  was  hardly  a  French- 
man of  eminence  who  did  not  either  visit  Engknd  or  learn 
English ;  while  many  of  them  did  both.  Buffon,  Brissot, 
Broussonnet,  Gondamine,  Delisle,  EUe  de  Beaumont,  Qoumay, 
Helv^tius,  Jussieu,  Lalande,  Lafityette,  Larcher,  L'H^ritier, 
Montesquieu,  Maupertuis,  Morellet,  Mirabeau,  NoUet,  Baynal, 
the  celebrated  Boland,  and  his  still  more  celebrated  wife,  Rous- 
seau, S^gur,  Suard,  Voltaire, — ^all  these  remarkable  persons 
flocked  to  London,  as  also  did  others  of  inferior  ability,  but  of 
considerable  influence,  such  as  Brequiny,  Boides,  Galonne,  Coyer, 
Gormatin,  Du&y,  Dumarest,  Dezallier,  Favier,  Qirod,  Grosley, 
Godin,  D'Hancarville,  Hunauld,  Jars,  Le  Blanc,  Ledru,  LescaJ- 
lier,  Linguet,  Lesuire,  Lemonnier,  Levesque  de  PouiUy,  Mont- 
golfier,  Morand,  Patu,  Poissonier,  Beveillon,  Beptch^nes,  Sil- 
houette, Siret,  Soulavie,  Soul^s,  and  Yalmont  de  Brienne. 

Nearly  all  of  these  carefully  studied  our  language,  and  most 
of  them  seized  the  spirit  of  our  literature.  Voltaire,  in  particu- 
lar, devoted  himself  with  his  usual  ardour  to  the  new  pursuit, 
and  acquired  in  England  a  knowledge  of  those  doctrines,  the 
promulgation  of  which  afterwards  won  for  him  so  great  a  repu- 
tation.^ He  was  the  first  who  popularized  in  France  the  phi- 
losophy of  Newton,  where  it  rapidly  superseded  that  of  Des- 
cartes.* He  recommended  to  Ids  countrymen  the  writings  of 
Locke;^  which  soon  gained  immense  popukrity,  and  which  sup- 
plied materials  to  Gondillac  for  his  system  of  metaphysics,®  and 
to  Bousseau  for  his  theory  of  education.'    Besides  this,  Voltaire 

*  "Le  yrai  roi  du  zTlii'Mdcle,  c'eat  Voltaire ;  mais  Voltaire  h  Bon  tour  est  un 
teolier  de  FAngle-terre.  Avant  que  Voltaire  eAt  connu  TAn^leterre,  soit  par  ses 
Toyagea,  soit  par  sea  amities,  U  n^^tait  pas  Voltaire,  et  le  xviii*  siScle  se  cherchait 
encore.**  CcuHi^  Hitt.  de  la  Philos.  I.  s6rie,  vol.  iii.  pp.  88,  89.  Compare 
Pamiron,  Siit.  di  la  Fhilo$.  en  FrancCy  Paris,  1828,  vol.  i.  p.  84. 

*  "  J'avais  £t^  le  premier  qui  eiit  os6  d^veiopper  k  ma  nation  les  d^couvertes  de 
Newton,  en  langage  intelligible.**  (Eiwres  de  Fb/totre,  vol.  i.  p.  815 ;  see  dso  voL 
xix.  p.  87,  ToL  xxvi.  p.  71 ;  WhewlPe  H%si.  of  Indue,  8cience$y  vol.  11.  p.  206; 
Weld'9  Hiat.  of  the  Royal  Society,  toL  i.  p.  441.  After  this,  the  Cartesian  physics 
lost  ground  every  day;  and  in  Orimm'a  Correspondence,  vol.  ii.  p.  148,  there  is  a 
letter,  dated  Paris,  1757,  which  says,  *^  II  n*y  a  gu^re  plus  ici  de  partisans  de  Des- 
cartes que  M.  de  Mairan.**  Compare  ObservoHone  et  PentSee,  in  (Euvree  de  Turgot, 
ToL  iii.  pu  298. 

*  Which  he  was  never  weary  of  praising ;  so  that,  as  M.  Cousin  says  (EUi.  de  la 
FkUoe.  II.  86rie,  vol  ii.  pp.  811,  812),  <' Locke  est  le  vrai  maltre  de  Voltaire.** 
Locke  was  one  of  the  authors  he  put  into  the  hands  of  Madame  du  ChAtelet.  Conr 
dorcet.  Vie  de  Voltaire,  p.  296. 

'  MorelFs  Hiet,  ofFhUoa,  1846,  vol.  i.  p.  184 ;  ffamilton's  Ditcuee.  p.  8. 

'  **  Boosseau  tira  des  ouvrages  de  Locke  une  grande  partie  de  ses  id^es  sur  la 
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was  the  first  Frenchman  who  studied  Shakespeare;  to  whose 
works  he  was  greatly  indebted,  though  he  afterwards  wished  to 
lessen  what  he  considered  the  exorbitant  respect  paid  to  them 
in  France.^^  Indeed,  so  intimate  was  his  knowledge  of  the  Eng- 
lish language/^  that  we  can  trace  his  obligations  to  Butler/*  one 
of  the  most  difficult  of  our  poets,  and  to  Tillotson,*'  one  of  the 
dullest  of  our  theologians.  He  was  acquainted  with  the  specu- 
lations of  Berkeley,  ^^  the  most  subtle  metaphysician  who  has 
ever  written  in  English  ;  and  he  had  read  the  works  not  only  of 
Shaftesbury,**  but  even  of  Chubb,"  Garth,*^  Mandeville,**  and 
Woolston.*'  Montesquieu  imbibed  in  our  country  many  of  his 
principles ;  he  studied  our  language;  and  he  always  expressed 
admiration  for  England,  not  only  in  his  writings,  but  also  in  his 
private  conversation.*'  Buffon  learnt  English,  and  his  first  ap- 
pearance as  an  author  was  as  the  translator  of  Newton  and  of 
Hales.*^  Diderot,  following  in  the  same  course,  was  an  enthu- 
siastic admirer  of  the  novels  of  Eichardson ;««  he  took  the  idea 
of  several  of  his  plays  from  the  English  dramatists,  particularly 
from  Lillo;  he  borrowed  many  of  his  arguments  from  Shaftes- 

politique  et  r^ducation ;  Oondillac  toute  sa  philosophie.''  Villefnain^  Lit,  au  XVJH' 
Si^le,  vol.  i.  p.  88.  See  also,  on  the  obligations  of  Rousseau  to  Locke,  dVimm, 
Correspond,  vol.  y.  p.  97 ;  Musset  Pathay,  Vie  de  JiouaseaUj  toL  L  p.  38,  yoL  ii.  p. 
894;  Mhn.  de  Morellet,  vol.  i.  p.  118 ;  RomUlife  Mmoire^  vol.  i.  pp.  211,  212. 

"  In  1768,  Voltaire  {(Euvres,  vol.  Ixvl  p.  249)  writes  to  Horace  Walpole,  "  Je 
fiuis  le  premier  qui  ait  fait  connattre  Shakespeare  auz  Fran9ais.**  See  also  his  LeUre$ 
ifUdites^  vol.  ii.  p.  600;  Villemain,  Lit.  au  XVXIP  Siecle,  vol.  iii.  p.  826  ;^and 
Orimniy  Correepond.  vol.  xii.  pp.  124,  125,  133. 

"  There  are  extant  many  English  letters  written  by  Voltaire,  which,  though  of 
course  containing  several  errors,  also  contain  abundant  evidence  of  the  spirit  with 
which  he  seized  our  idiomatic  expressions.  In  addition  to  his  Lettres  ifUdite8f  pub- 
lished at  Paris  in  the  present  year  (1856),  see  Chatham  Corretpond.  vol.  ii.  pp.  181- 
183 ;  and  Fhillimore'e  Mm.  of  Lutteltofi^  vol  i.  pp.  823-826,  vol.  ii.  pp.  666,  660, 
666. 

"  Grimm^  Correepond.  vol  i.  p.  832 ;  Voltaire^  Lettres  inedites^  vol.  ii.  p.  268 ; 
and  the  account  of  Hudibras,  with  translations  from  it,  in  (Euvres^  vol.  xxvi.  pp. 
182-137 ;  also  a  conversation  between  Voltaire  and  Townley,  in  NichoWs  JUuttrO' 
lions  of  the  Eighteenth  Century ^  vol  iiL  p.  722. 

"  Compare  Mackintoshes  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  841,  with  (Euvres  de  Voltaire,  vol 
xxxix.  p.  269,  vol.  xlvii.  p.  86. 

"  (Euvres  de  Voltaire,  vol.  xxxviii.  pp.  216-218,  vol  xlvi.  p.  282,  voL  xlvii,  p. 
489,  vol.  Ivii.  p.  178. 

*•  Jbid.  vol  xxxvil.  p.  858,  vol.  Ivii.  p.  66 ;  Correspond,  inidite  de  Dvdeffand,  vol 
ii.  p.  230. 

"  (Euvres,  vol.  xxxiv.  p.  294,  vol  Ivii,  p.  121. 

"  Ibid  vol  xxxvii.  pp.  407,  441.  "  Jbid,  vol.  xxxvL  p.  46. 

»  Ibid  vol  xxxiv.  p.  288,  vol.  xli.  pp.  212-217 ;  Biog.  Univ.  vol.  Ii.  pp.  199,  200, 

*  Lerminier,  Fhilos.  du  Droit,  vol  L  p.  291 ;  Klimrath,  Hist,  du  Droit,  vol.  iL 
p.  602;  HarrHs  Life  of  Hardwieke,  vol.  ii.  p.  898,  vol.  iii.  pp.  432-434;  Mem.  de 
Diderot,  vol  ii.  pp.  198,  194;  LacreteUe,  XVIIP  Siede,  vol.  u.  p.  24. 

"  VUlemain,  lAt.  au  XVIII'  Siecle,  vol.  ii.  p.  182 ;  Diog.  Univ.  vol.  vi.  p.  286 ; 
Le  Blanc,  Lettres,  vol.  i.  p.  93,  vol.  ii.  pp.  169,  160. 

"  **Admirateur  passionn^  du  romancier  anglais."  Biog.  Univ.  vol.  xxxviL  p^ 
681.  Compare  Diderot,  Corresp.  vol  i.  p.  862,  vol  ii.  pp.  44,  62,  63;  Mercier  tut 
Rousseau,  vol.  i.  p.  44. 
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bury  and  OoUins,  and  his  earliest  publication  was  a  translation 
of  Stanyan's  History  of  Greece.^^  Helv6tiufl,  who  visited  Lon- 
don, was  never  weary  of  praising  the  people;  many  of  the  views 
in  his  great  work  on  the  Mind  are  drawn  from  Mandeville;  and 
he  constantly  refers  to  the  authority  of  Locke,  whose  principles 
hardly  any  Frenchman  would  at  an  earlier  period  have  dared  to 
recommend.**  The  works  of  Bacon,  previously  little  known, 
were  now  translated  into  French  ;  and  his  classification  of  the 
human  faculties  was  made  the  basis  of  that  celebrated  Encyclo- 
psBdia,  which  is  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  produc- 
tions of  the  eighteenth  century.'*  The  Theory  of  Moral  Senti- 
ments, by  Adam  Smith,  was  during  thirty-four  years  translated 
three  different  times,  by  three  different  French  authors.*^  And 
such  was  the  general  eagerness,  that  directly  the  Wealth  of  Na- 
tions, by  the  same  great  writer,  appeared,  Morellet,  who  was 
then  high  in  reputation,  began  to  turn  it  into  French  ;  and  was 
only  prevented  from  printing  his  translation  by  the  circum- 
stance, that  before  it  could  be  completed,  another  version  of  it 
was  published  in  a  French  periodical."  Coyer,  who  is  still  re- 
membered for  his  Life  of  Sobieski,  visited  England ;  and  after 
returning  to  his  own  country,  showed  the  direction  of  his  studies 
by  rendering  into  French  the  Commentaries  of  Blackstone.** 
Le  Blanc  travelled  in  England,  wrote  a  work  expressly  upon 
the  English,  and  translated  into  French  the  Political  Dis- 
courses of  Hume.**  Holbach  was  certainly  one  of  the  most 
active  leaders  of  the  liberal  party  in  Paris  ;  but  a  large  part  of 
his  very  numerous  writings  consists  solely  in  translations  of  Eng- 
lish authors."  Indeed,  it  may  be  broadly  stated,  that  while,  at 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  it  would  have  been  difficult 
to  find,  even  among  the  most  educated  Frenchmen,  a  single 

"  VUlemain^  Lit  vol.  ii.  p.  115 ;  Schlosser's  EighUanth  Century ^  vol.  i.  pp.  84, 
42;  Tennemann^  Geach.  der  Thilot,  vol.  xi.  p.  814;  Biog,  Univ.  vol.  xi.  p.  814; 
Ghimm^  Correspond.  voL  xv.  p.  81.  Stanyan^s  HUtory  of  Greece  was  once  famous, 
and,  even  so  late  as  1804, 1  find  Dr.  Parr  recommending  it.  Parr's  WorkSy  vol. 
vii.  p.  422.  Diderot  told  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  that  he  had  collected  materials  for  a 
history  of  the  trial  of  Charles  I.  lAfe  of  Romilly^  vol.  i.  p.  46. 

^  Diderot^  Mem.  vol.  ii.  p.  286 ;  Cotmn^  Hist,  de  la  Phihe.  II.  s^rie,  vol.  iL  p. 
881 ;  EelvStiue  de  VEeprit,  vol.  i.  pp.  81,  88,  46,  66,  114,  169,  198,  266,  268,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  144,  168,  165,  195,  ^\2\  Letters  addressed  to  Hume,  Edinb.  1849,  pp.  9-10. 

*  This  is  the  arrangement  of  our  knowledge  under  the  heads  of  Memory,  Rea- 
son, and  Imagination,  which  D*Alembert  took  from  Bacon.  ComfMire  WhewelTs 
PhUos,  of  the  Sciences,  vol.  ii.  p.  806 ;  Cuvier,  Hist,  des  Sciences,  part  il  p.  276  ; 
Georgel,  Mem.  vol.  u.  p.  241 ;  Bordas  Demoulin,  Cartisianisme,  vol.  i.  p.  18. 

^  Querard,  Prance  Lit.  ix.  198.  "  Mem.  de  M&relUt,  i.  286,  287. 

*  (Euvres  de  VoUaire,  Ixv.  161,  190,  212 ;  Bioff.  Univ.  x.  168,  169. 
"  Burton's  Life  of  Hume,  vol.  i.  pp.  865,  866,  406. 

"  See  the  list,  in  Bioa.  Univ.  voL  xx.  pp.  468-466 ;  and  compare  Mim.  de  Diderot^ 
voL  iii.  p.  49,  from  which  it  seems  that  Holbach  was  indebted  to  Toland,  though 
Diderot  speaks  rather  doubtingly.  In  Almonds  Mem.  of  Wilkes,  1805,  vol.  iv.  pp. 
176,  177,  there  is  an  English  letter,  tolerably  well  written,  from  Holbach  to  Wilkes. 
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person  acquainted  with  English,  it  would,  in  the  eighteenth  cen* 
tury,  have  heen  nearly  as  difficult  to  find  in  the  same  class  one 
who  was  ignorant  of  it.  Men  of  all  tastes,  and  of  the  most  op- 
posite pursuits,  were  on  this  point  united  as  hy  a  common  bond. 
Poets,  geometricians,  historians,  naturalists,  all  seemed  to  agree 
as  to  the  necessity  of  studying  a  literature  on  which  no  one  be- 
fore had  wasted  a  thought.  In  the  course  of  general  reading,  I 
have  met  with  prooft  that  the  English  language  was  known,  not 
only  to  those  eminent  Frenchmen  whom  I  have  already  men- 
tioned, but  also  to  mathematicians,  as  D'Alembert,''  Darquier,'> 
Du  Val  le  Eoy,»*  Jurain,"  Lachapelle,»«  Lalande,^^  Le  Cozio," 
Montucla,^®  Pezenas,"  Prony,"  Eomme,"  and  Eoger  Martin  ;" 
to  anatomists,  physiologists,  and  writers  on  medicine,  as  Bar- 
thiz,"  Bichat,**  Bordeu,"  Barbeu  Dubouig,"  Bosquillon,*^ 
Bourni,*«  Begue  de  Presle,"  Cabanis,*®  Demours,'*  Duplanil,»« 
Fouquet,"  Goulin,"  Lavirotte,"  Lassus,"  Petit  Radel,*^  Pinel," 
Roux,"  Sauvages,"  and  Sue;"  to  naturalists,  as  Alyon,"  Br4- 
mond,"  Brisson,*^  Broussonnet,"  Dalibard,"  Hauy,"  Latapie,** 
Bichard,^^  Bigaud,'^  and  Bom^  de  Lisle;^^  to  historians,  philol- 
ogists, and  antiqimries,  as  Barth61emy,^*  Butel  Dumont,^^  De 
Brosses,^^  Foucher,^*  Freret,^^  Larcher,"  Le  Coq  de  Villeray,^' 
Millot,"  Taige,«°  Velly,"  Volney,»«  and  Wailly;"  to  poets  and 

•*  Miuset  Pathay,  Vie  de  Rowieau^  ii.  10,  176 ;  (Euvrts  de  Voltaire^  lir.  207. 
"  Biog.  Univ,  x,  556.  "  Ibid.  xU.  418. 

•*  Querard,  France  Lit,  ir.  84,  272.  "  Ibid.  iv.  861. 

"  Biog.  Univ.  xxilL  226.  •^  Monivda,  But.  du  Mathhn.  u.  170. 

"  Moniucla,  ii.  120,  ir.  662,  665,  670.         •  Biog.  Univ.  iii.  258,  xxxiii.  564. 
*•  Quirard,  France  Lit.  vii.  858.  **  Biog.  Univ.  xxxviii  580. 

*•  Biog.  Univ.  xxxviii.  411.  <•  JbwL  iii  450. 

*♦  Biehat,  mr  la  Vie,  244.  «  Quhard,  i.  416. 

<•  Biog.  Univ.  iii.  845.  «  Quirard,  L  260,  426,  u.  854. 

*"  Quhwrdy  L  476.  ^     ^  *»  Biog.  Univ.  iv.  56,  56. 

"•  Notice  8ur  Cabanit,  p.  viii.  in  his  Physique  et  Moral. 
"  Biog.  Univ.  xi.  65,  66.  ^  Ibid.  xii.  276. 

"  ml  XV.  859.  •*  Ibid,  xviii.  187. 

"  Quirard,  iv.  641,  vi  9,  898.  ••  Cvvier,  Eloges,  i.  854. 

"  Quirardy  vii.  95.  "  Owfi^,  Elogei,  iii.  882. 

■•  Biog.  Univ.  xxxix.  174.  ••  Le  Blane,  Lettres,  I  98. 

"  Quirard,  ix.  286.  •"  Robin  et  Verdeil,  Cfttm.  ^ikit  ii  416. 

~  Biog.  Univ.  r.  580,  581.  •*  Ouvier,  JSlogee,  i.  196. 

"  Biog.  Univ.  vi.  47.  ••  Quirard,  ii.  872. 

"  Haay,  Min^alogie,  ii.  247,  267,  296,  827,  629,  609,  iii  75,  298,  807,  447,  675, 
Iv.  45,  280,  292,  862. 

~  Quirard,  iv.  698.  ••  Ibid.  viii.  22. 

**  Swainson,  Disc,  on  Nat.  Sist.  62 ;  Ouviery  R^ne  Animal,  iii.  416. 

"  Be  Liale,  CristallograpfUe,  1772,  xviii  xx.  xxiii.  xxv.  xxvii  78,  206,  254. 

^*  Albemarle  Rockingham,  ii.  156 ;  CampbeWs  Chancellors,  v.  866. 

"  Biog.  Univ.  vi.  886.  '*  Letters  to  ffume,^dm.  1849.  276, 278. 

"  Bum.  Univ.  xv.  832.  «  Brewster's  Life  of  Kemtim^  ii  80S. 

"  PJissot,  Mhn.  ii.  66.  ™  Biog.  Univ.  ix.  549. 

"  Biog.  Univ.  xxix.  61,  68.  ••  Ibid.  xliv.  584. 

"  Ibid,  xlviii.  98. 

"  Volney,  8yrie  et  Egypte,  u.  100,  157  ;  QitSrard,  x.  271,  278. 

•■  Biog.  Univ.  1.  42. 
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diamatiflts,  as  Ch6ion/^  CoIaidesUy^  DeliUe/*  Desfoiges/^ 
Ducia/'  Florian/*  Laboide/'^  Lef^yie  de  Beauvray/'  Mercier,** 
PatUy*'  Pompignan,**  Qaetant,**  Boucher,**  and  Saint-Ange;*' 
to  miscellaneouB  writers,  as  Bassinet,**  Baudeau/*  Beaulaton,'** 
Benoist,*"  Beigier,>«  Blavet,"'  Bouchaud,'"  Bougainville,' •• 
Brut6,»**  Castera,!"  Chantreau,»«*  Charpentier,'"  Chastellux,''* 
Contant  d'Orville,"*  De  Bissy,"^  Demeunier,"»  Desfontaines,"^ 
Devienne,"'  Dubocage,"*  Dupr6,>"  Duresnel,"*  Eidous,"* 
Estienne,»"  Favier,»V  Flavigny,»"  Fontanelle,>"  Fontenay,*** 
Framery,»«5  Fresnais,*"  FrtviUe,"^  Fiossard,'"  Galtier,>«»  Gar- 
sault,^'*  Goddard,"'  Goudar,"'  Gufen6e,»"  Guillemard,"* 
Guyard,'**  Jault,***  Imbert,>"  Joncourt,*"  K6ialio,i»»  Labo- 
reau,*^*  Lacombe,'^*  Lafargue,'^*  La  Montague,'^'  Lanjuinais,'^^ 
Lasalle,^*'  Lasteyrie,*"  Le  Breton,**^  Lfecuy,""  Leonard  des 
Malpeines,"*  Letoumeur,***   Linguet,'**   Lottin,"*  Luneau,^*' 

••  Ibid.  via.  340,  841.  "  Mim,  de  Oenlis,  i.  276. 

•■  Paliuot,Mhn.  i.  248.  "  Biog.  Univ.  ix.  281,  xi.  172,  178. 

*  Quh-ard,  i\.  626,  627.  "  Quirard,  iii.  Ml. 

••  Ibid,  iY.  842.  "  Jbid.  T.  88. 
•■  Ibid,  vi.  62. 

*■  Oaniek  Corretpond  4to,  1882,  U.  885,  896,  416. 

••  Biog.  Univ.  xxxv.  814.  •*  Quir^rd,  tIL  899. 

••  Biog.  Univ.  xxxix.  98.  "  Ibid,  xxxix.  680. 

•■  Quirard,  i.  209.  ■•  Biog.  Univ.  ilL  688. 

"•  Biog-  Univ.  iii.  681.  **  Cfuvier,  B^  Animal,  JiL  884. 

"•  Quirard,  i.  284,  Tii.  287.  *••  Mhn.  d$  MonUet,  i.  287. 

**  Biog.  Univ.  t.  264.  ""  IhUen*,  Mhn.  iii  82. 
*•  Biog.  Univ.  vl  166. 

^  Murrem's  JA/e  o/Bruee,  121 ;  Biog.  Univ.  tL  79. 

"•  Biog.  Univ.  viii.  46.  "•  Ibid.  Tiii.  246. 

«  Ibid,  viil  266.  '"  Ibid.  ix.  497. 
*°  Ibid.  xIy.  894. 

"*  Zettre$  de  Dvdeffand  d  WalpoU,  iii.  184. 

"*  (Euvree  de  Voltaire,  Ivi.  627.  *»  Biog.  Univ.  xi.  264. 

'>*  QtOrard,  u.  698.  '"  Biog.  Univ.  xiL  818,  814. 
^  NickoUs  LU.  Anoc.  ii.  164 ;  Pfl/tM<rf,  Mkm.  ii.  811. 

*»  Biog.  Univ.  ir.  647,  xiL  696.  **  iWd  xiii.  899. 

"*  Quhard,  iii  79.  ""  Biog.  Univ.  xt.  29. 

»  Biog.  Univ.  xv.  208.  »*  7Wi  218.        ~  QtOrard,  I  625. 

^  Biog.  Univ.  xvi.  48.  ^  Ibid.  IL  508. 
>"  Smith's  Tour  on  the  Continent  in  1786,  L  148. 

"»•  Biog.  Univ.  xn.  888.  »»  Ibid,  xvi  502. 

«  /fififkj/«tV«  Correepond.  i.  167.  "■  Qutfror*  iii  418. 

»  ^to^.  t/ntt;.  xix.  18.  »*  (?iiAwd;  i.  10,  iii  686. 

»  QuA-orrf,  iii  469.  ^  Biog.  Univ.  xxi.  419. 

>"  jBtcw.  t7m».  xxi  200.  >*"  (EWww  A  F<rftetr»,  xxxviii.  244. 

»»  Ptdiseot,  Mhn.  i.  426.  "•  j&uw.  CTnw.  xxiii.  84. 

"»  J?ioy.  CTmV.  xxiii.  66.  ""  Ibid,  xxiii.  111. 

^  Quh-ard,  ir.  608.  ^  Biog.  Univ.  xxiu.  878. 

"•  Querard,  ir.  679.  »*"  Sindair'M  Correepond.  ii.  189. 
"**  Jfewi.  anrf  Corre9p.flf  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  i  168. 

>^  jBtogr.  dee  Hommee  Vivants,  iv.  164.  "•  Qtdrard,  v.  177. 
'*'  Nichcla'e  Lit.  Anee.  ir.  688 ;  Zongchamp  et  Wagnihe,  Mhn.  i.  896. 

»»  QuMird;  V.  816.  ^  JBwy.  CTmv.  xxt.  87. 
*•  jBwy.  Z7ntv.  XXV.  432. 
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Maillet  Diiclaiioii/<«  Majidrillon^><<  Marsy/"  Moet/<^  Monod,i** 
Momeron,»»Nagot,>«»  PeyTOn,"'PrfevoBt,"«  Piiisieux,'««Bivoiie,>" 
Bobinet/"  Eoger,"«  Boubaud/*'  Balaville,'"  Saiuseuil,'**  Secon- 
dat,>^»  SeptcWneg/^*  Simon,"*  SouI^b,""  Suaid,"*  Tannevot,"* 
ThuTot,"*  Touasaint/"  Treasan,"*  Tiochereau/^*  Turpin,"* 
Usaienx/"  Vaugeois/"  Verlac,*"  and  Virloys.'"  Indeed,  Le 
Blanc,  who  wrote  Bhortly  before  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  says  :  ^^  We  have  placed  English  in  the  rank  of  the 
learned  languages ;  our  women  study  it,  and  have  abandoned 
Italian  in  oider  to  study  the  language  of  this  philosophic  peo- 
ple; nor  is  there  to  be  found  among  us  any  one  who  does  not 
desire  to  learn  it/'"* 

Such  was  the  eagerness  with  which  the  French  imbibed  the 
literature  of  a  people  whom  but  a  few  years  before  they  had 
heartily  despised.  The  truth  is,  that  in  this  new  state  of  things 
they  had  no  altematiTe.  For,  where butinEnglandwasaliterature 
to  be  found  that  could  satisfy  those  bold  and  inquisitive  thinkers 
who  arose  in  France  after  the  death  of  Loms  XIY.  ?  In  their 
own  country  there  had  no  doubt  been  great  displays  of  elo- 
quence, of  fine  dramas,  and  of  poetiy,  which,  though  never 
reaching  the  highest  point  of  excellence,  is  of  finished  and  ad- 
mirable beauty.  But  it  is  an  unquestionable  fact,  and  one 
melancholy  to  contemplate,  that  during  the  sixty  years  which 
succeeded  the  death  of  Descartes,  France  had  not  possessed  a 
single  man  who  dared  to  think,  for  himself.  Metaphysicians, 
moralists,  historians,  aU  had  become  tainted  by  the  servility  of 
that  bad  age.  During  two  generations,  no  Franchman  had  been 
allowed  to  discuss  with  freedom  any  question  either  of  politics 
or  of  religion.     The  consequence  was,  that  the  laigest  intellects, 

»*  Ibid.  xxtL  244.  »  Ibid.  xxvi.  468. 

*•  Ibid,  xxvii  269.  ^  Ibid.  xxix.  208. 

^  Lettres  de  Dudeffandd  WtdpoUy  I  222.  '^  QuSrard^  vi.  880. 

"•  Biog.  Univ.  xxx.  689.  »»  Ibid.  xxxiU.  668. 

^  LeUre$  de  Dudeffand  d  WtdpoU,  i.  22,  iii.  807,  ir.  207. 

>"  Biog.  Univ.  xixvi.  806,  806.  *"  Ibid.  xxxTiiL  174. 

"•  Peignot,  Diet,  des  Livres,  iL  238.  *••  QtUrard,  viii.  111. 

^  Biog.  Univ.  xxxix.  84.  "'  Biog.  de*  Hommea  Vlvant$^  r.  294. 

"•  Quh-ard,  vUi.  474.  "•  Biog.  Univ.  xli.  426. 

>"  Biog.  Univ.  xlU.  46,  46.      »"  Ibid,  xHL  889,  "»  Jbid.  xlui.  181. 

"*  Garriek  Correepond.  ii.  604 ;  Jfem.  de  Genlie,  vi.  206. 

"•  Biog.  Univ.  xliv.  612.  "•  Life  of  Roeeoe,  by  hie  Son,  L  200. 

"'  Biog.  Univ.  xlvi.  898,  899.  **•  Ibid.  xlvi.  497. 

"•  Qui-ard,  iy.  46,  ix.  668.  *"  Biog.  Univ.  xlviL  98. 

»  Biog.  Univ.  xlvii.  282.  »«  Mem.  de  Brieeot,  L  78. 

^  Biy.  Univ.  xlviU.  217,  218.  ^  Ibid.  xUx.  228. 

^  *'NouB  arons  mis  depuis  peu  leur  langue  an  rang  des  langues  sayanies;  lea 
femmea  in6me  rapprennent,  et  out  reiionc6  &ritalien  pour  ^tudier  cclle  de  ce  peaple 
philoeophe.  II  n'eat  point,  dans  la  proyince,  d*Armande  et  de  Belise  qui  ne  yeuiUe 
iayoir  I'Anglois.**  Le  Blane^  Lettree,  yoL  ii.  p.  466.  Compare  Orimm,  Correap. 
yol.  xiy.  p.  484 ;  and  NiehoU'e  LiL  Anee.  yol.  iii.  pp.  460,  461. 
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excluded  from  their  legitimate  field,  lost  their  energy;  the  na- 
tional spirit  died  away;  the  very  materials  and  nutriment  of 
thought  seemed  to  be  wanting.  No  wonder,  then,  if  the  great 
Frenchmen  of  the  eighteenth  century  sought  that  aliment 
abroad  which  they  were  unable  to  find  at  home.  No  wonder  if 
they  turned  from  their  own  land,  and  gazed  with  admiration  at 
the  only  people  who,  pushing  their  inquiries  into  the  highest 
departments,  had  shown  the  same  fearlessness  in  politics  as  in 
religion  ;  a  people  who,  having  punished  their  kings  and  con- 
trolled their  clergy,  were  storing  the  treasures  of  their  expe- 
rience in  that  noble  literature  which  never  can  perish,  and  of 
which  it  may  be  said  in  sober  truth,  that  it  has  stimulated  the 
intellect  of  the  most  distant  races,  and  that,  planted  in  America 
and  in  India,  it  has  already  fertilized  the  two  extremities  of  the 
world. 

There  are,  in  fact,  few  things  in  history  so  instructive,  as  the 
extent  to  which  France  was  influenced  by  this  new  pursuit. 
Even  those  who  took  part  in  actually  consummating  the  revo- 
lution, were  moved  by  the  prevailing  spirit.  The  English  lan- 
guage was  familiar  to  Carra,^"  Dumouriez,**^  La&yette,*®«  and 
Lanth^nas.^^'  Camille  Desmoulins  had  cultivated  his  mind 
firom  the  same  source. ^*°  Marat  travelled  in  Scotland  as  well 
as  in  England,  and  was  so  profoundly  versed  in  our  language, 
that  he  wrote  two  works  in  it ;  one  of  which,  called  The  GhavM 
of  Slavery  J  was  afterwards  translated  into  French.*"  Mirabeau 
is  declared  by  a  high  authority  to  have  owed  part  of  his  power  to 
a  careful  study  of  the  English  constitution  ;'''  he  translated  not 
only  Watson's  History  of  Philip  Il.y  but  also  some  parts  of 
Milton  ;>"'  aixd  it  is  said  that  when  he  was  in  the  National  As- 

"•  Wxll%aiM^9  Letters  from  France,  vol.  iii.  p.  68,  2d  edit.  1*796 ;  ^wy.  l7mV.  vol 
vii.  p.  192. 

"^  Adolphue'B  Biog.  Mem,  1799,  vol.  i.  p.  852. 

"•  Lady  Morgan's  France,  vol.  ii.  p.  804;  Mhn.  de  Lafayette^  voL  i.  pp.  41,  49, 
10 ;  vol.  ii.  pp.  26,  74,  83,  89. 

"•  QiUr€n-d,  France  Littiraire,  vol.  iv.  p.  540. 

^^  The  last  authors  ho  read,  shortly  before  his  execution,  were  Young  and  Her> 
vey.  Ltimartine,  Hist,  des  Oirondins,  vol.  viii.  p.  45.  In  1769  Madame  Riccoboni 
writes  from  Paris,  that  Young's  Night  Thoughts  had  become  very  popular  there ; 
and  she  justly  adds,  "  c'est  une  preuve  sans  i^plique  du  changement  de  Tesprit  fran- 
(aifl.     Oarrick  Correspondence,  voL  ii.  p.  566,  4to,  1882. 

"'  Leanartine,  Hist,  des  CHrondins,  vol.  iv.  p.  119;  Mhn,  de  Briuoi,  vol.  i.  pp. 
886,  887  ;  voL  ii.  p.  8. 

^  "  true  dea  superiority  secondaires,  une  des  superiority  d'^tude  qui  apparte- 
nuent  A  Mirabeau,  c'6tait  la  profonde  connaissance,  la  vive  intelligence  de  la  consti- 
tution anglaise,  de  see  ressorts  publics  et  de  ses  ressorts  caches.  ViUemain,  Lit,  au 
XVIIf  Sikle,  vol.  iv.  p.  158. 

*"  Particidarly  the  democratic  passages,  '*un  corps  de  doctrine  de  tons  ses  Merita 
repnblicains."  Ihanont,  Souvenirs  sur  Mirabeau,  p.  119.  As  to  his  translation  of 
Watson,  see  Alison^s  Furcpe,  voL  i.  p.  452.  He  also  intended  to  translate  Adair's 
History  of  the  Revenue.     Correspond,  of  Sir  J.  Bindair^  vol.  iL  p.  119. 
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gembly,  he  delivered^  as  his  own,  passages  from  the  speeches  of 
Burke.^*^  Mounier  was  well  acquainted  with  our  language,  and 
with  our  poUtical  institutions  both  in  theory  and  in  practice;*** 
and  in  a  work,  which  exercised  considerable  influence,  he  pro- 
posed for  his  own  country  the  establishment  of  two  chambers,  to 
form  that  balance  of  power  of  which  England  supplied  the  ex- 
ample.'*«  The  same  idea,  derived  from  the  same  source,  was 
advocated  by  Le  Brun,  who  was  a  fiiend  of  Mourner's,  and  who, 
like  him,  had  paid  attention  to  the  literature  and  government  of 
the  English  people.''^  Brissot  knew  English  ;  he  had  studied 
hi  London  the  working  of  the  English  institutions,  and  he  him- 
self  mentions  that,  in  his  treatise  on  criminal  law,  he  was  mainly 
guided  by  the  course  of  English  legislation.'*^  Condorcet  also 
proposed  as  a  model,  our  system  of  criminal  jurisprudence,"* 
which,  bad  as  it  was,  certainly  surpassed  that  possessed  by 
France.  Madame  Boland,  whose  position,  as  weU  as  ability, 
made  her  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  democratic  party,  was  an  ar- 
dent student  of  the  language  and  literature  of  the  English  peo- 
ple.«**  She  too,  moved  by  the  universal  curiosity,  came  to  our 
country;  and,  as  if  to  show  that  persons  of  every  shade  and  of 
every  rank  were  actuated  by  the  same  spirit,  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans likewise  visited  England  ;  nor  did  his  visit  fail  to  produce 
its  natural  results.  *'  It  was,"  says  a  celebrated  writer,  "  in  the 
society  of  London  that  he  acquired  a  taste  for  liberty;  and  it  was 
on  his  return  from  there  that  he  brought  into  France  a  love  of 
popular  agitation,  a  contempt  for  his  own  rank,  and  a  familiarity 
with  those  beneath  him.''*" 

This  language,  strong  as  it  is,  will  not  appear  exaggerated  to 
any  one  who  has  carefully  studied  the  history  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  It  is  no  doubt  certain,  that  the  French  Revolution 
was  essentially  a  reaction  against  that  protective  and  interfering 
spirit  which  reached  its  zenith  under  Louis  XIV.,  but  which, 
centuries  before  his  reign,  had  exercised  a  most  injurious  influ- 

»•  Prwi^B  lAfeofBwrke,  p.  646,  8d  edit.  1839. 

'^  '*  n  6tudiait  ieur  langoe,  la  throne  et  plus  encore  la  pratique  de  leur  insti* 
tatioDB."    Biog.  Univ,  voL  xxx.  p.  810. 

^  CotUinuaiion  de  Simumdi^  ffitt,  dea  FranQou,  toI.  xxx.  p.  484.  Montlosier 
(Monarehie  FranfaUey  toI.  ii.  p.  840)  says,  that  this  idea  was  borrowed  from  Eng- 
land ;  but  he  does  not  mention  who  suggested  it 

^  Du  MetnU,  Mem.  mt  Le  Brun,  pp.  10,  14,  29,  82,  180,  182. 

"•  Mbn,  de  BrUeoi,  voL  i.  pp.  68,  64,  toL  U.  pp.  25,  40,  188,  206,  260,  818. 

^  Duponi  de  Nemours  (Mini,  wrTuraot,  p.  117)  says  of  criminal  Jurisprudence, 
"H.  de  Condorcet  proposait  en  modele  ceUe  des  Anglais.'* 

"•  Mim,  de  Rdand,  vol.  i.  pp.  27,  66,  89,  186,  vol.  ii.  pp.  99,  186,  268. 

*•>  **  Le  due  d'Orl^ans  pnisa  ainsi  le  goi^t  de  U  liberty  dans  la  vie  de  Londres.  VL 
en  rapporta  en  France  les  habitudes  d'insolence  contre  la  cour,  Tapp^tit  des  a^tations 
popuiaires,  le  m^pris  pour  son  propre  rang,  la  familiarity  avec  la  foule,*'  &c. 
artifUy  Hiet,  dee  GircndimSj  vol.  it  p.  102. 
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enee  over  the  national  prosperity.  While,  however,  this  must  h% 
fully  conceded,  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  impetus  to  which 
the  reaction  owed  its  strength,  proceeded  from  England ;  and  that 
it  was  English  literature  which  taught  the  lessons  of  political 
liberty,  first  to  France,  and  through  France  to  the  nest  of  Eu* 
rope.^"'  On  this  account,  and  not  at  all  from  mere  literary  curi- 
osity, I  have  traced  with  some  minuteness  that  imion  between 
the  French  and  English  minds,  which,  though  often  noticed,  has 
never  been  examined  with  the  care  its  importance  deserves. 
The  circumstances  which  reinforced  this  vast  movement  will  be 
related  towards  the  end  of  the  volume;  at  present  I  will  confine 
myself  to  its  first  great  consequence,  namely,  the  establishment 
of  a  complete  schism  between  the  hterary  men  of  France,  and 
the  classes  who  exclusively  governed  the  country. 

Those  eminent  Frenchmen  who  now  turned  their  attention 
to  England,  found  in  its  literature,  in  the  structure  of  its  society, 
and  in  its  government,  many  peculiarities  of  which  their  own 
country  furnished  no  example.  They  heard  political  and  relig- 
ious questions  of  the  greatest  moment  debated  with  a  boldness 
unknown  in  any  other  part  of  Europe.  They  heard  dissenters 
and  churchmen,  whigs  and  tories,  handling  the  most  dangerous 
topics,  and  treating  them  with  unlimited  freedom.  They  heard 
public  disputes  respecting  matters  which  no  one  in  France  dared 
to  discuss ;  mysteries  of  state  and  mysteries  of  creed  unfolded 
and  rudely  exposed  to  the  popular  gaze.  And,  what  to  French- 
men of  that  age  must  have  been  equally  amazing,  they  not  only 
found  a  public  press  possessing  some  degree  of  freedom,  but  they 
found  that  within  the  very  walls  of  parliament,  the  administration 
of  the  crown  was  assailed  with  complete  impunity,  the  character 
of  its  chosen  servants  constantly  aspersed,  and,  strange  to  say, 
even  the  management  of  its  revenues  efiectually  controlled.'*' • 

The  successors  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIY.  seeing  these  things, 
and  seeing,  moreover,  that  the  civilization  of  the  country  increased 
as  the  authority  of  the  upper  classes  and  of  the  crown  diminished, 
were  unable  to  restrain  their  wonder  at  so  novel  and  exciting  a 
spectacle.  "The  English  nation,"  says  Voltaire,  "is  the  only 
one  on  the  earth,  which,  by  resisting  its  kings,  has  succeeded  in 

*^  M.  Lerminier  (Philo9.  du  LroUy  yoI.  i.  p.  19)  says  of  Ecgland,  "  oette  tie  cel^bro 
donne  &  T  Europe  renaeignement  de  la  liberty  politiqae ;  elie  en  fat  T^cole  au  dix- 
huiti^me  Ri^Ie  pour  tout  ce  que  FEurope  eut  de  penaeun.''  See  also  SouiavUy  Ream 
de  Louis  XVI^  vol.  iii.  p.  161 ;  Mem,  de  Marmomtely  yoL  iv.  pp.  88,  89  ;  St&udliny 
Oesch,  der  theolog,  WUtenscha/ten,  toL  ii.  p.  291. 

***  Hume,  who  was  acquainted  with  several  eminent  Frenchmen  who  visited  Eng- 
land, says  (PkUaaophiecU  Works,  voL  iii.  p.  8),  ^*  nothing  is  more  apt  to  surprise  a 
foreigner  tnan  the  extreme  liberty  which  we  e^oy  in  this  country,  of  communicating 
whatever  we  please  to  the  public,  and  of  openly  censuring  every  measure  entered 
into  by  the  king  or  his  ministers.*' 
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lessening  their  power/""  "  How  I  love  the  boldness  of  the  Eng- 
lish I  how  I  love  men  who  say  what  they  think  1"*°®  The  Eng- 
lish, says  Le  Blanc,  are  willing  to  have  a  king,  provided  they  are 
not  obljged  to  obey  him."«  The  immediate  object  of  their  gov- 
ernment, says  Montesquieu,  is  political  liberty  ;^''^  they  possess 
more  freedom  than  any  Eepublic;'"^  and  their  system  is  in  fact 
a  republic  disguised  as  a  monarchy.*®^  Grosley,  struck  with 
amazement,  exclaims,  ^^  Property  is  in  England  a  thing  sacred, 
which  the  laws  protect  from  all  encroachment,  not  only  from  en- 
gineers, inspectors,  and  other  people  of  that  stamp,  but  even 
from  the  Inng  himself/'^^°  Mably,in  the  most  celebrated  of  all 
his  works,  says,  ^^  the  Hanoverians  are  only  able  to  reign  in  Eng- 
land because  the  people  are  free,  and  believe  they  have  a  right 
to  dispose  of  the  crown.  But  if  the  kings  were  to  claim  the 
same  power  as  the  Stuarts,  if  they  were  to  believe  that  the  crown 
belonged  to  them  by  divine  right,  they  would  be  condemning 
themselves,  and  confessing  that  they  were  occupying  a  place 
which  is  not  their  own/'*"  In  England,  says  Helv6tiu8,  the 
people  are  respected;  evety  citizen  can  take  some  part  in  the 
management  of  affairs;  and  authors  are  allowed  to  enlighten 
the  public  respecting  its  own  interests.^'*  And  Brissot,  who  had 
made  these  matters  his  especial  study,  cries  out,  '^  Admirable 
constitution  1  which  can  only  be  disparaged  either  by  men  who 

*^  "  La  nation  anglaise  est  la  seule  de  la  terre  qui  Boit  parvenue  k  r^gler  le  pou- 
TOir  des  roU  en  leur  r^istant.**  Lettre  VIII  9ur  les  AnglaU^  in  (Ewnret  de  Voltaire^ 
vol  xxTi.  p.  87. 

"*  "  Que  j^aime  la  hardiesse  anglaise  I  que  j'aime  lea  gens  qui  disent  ce  quails 
penaent  I  "  Letter  from  Voltaire^  in  Correspond,  de  Dudeffand^  vol.  ii.  p.  263.  For 
other  instances  of  liis  admiration  of  England^  see  (Euvree  de  Voltaire^  vol.  xl.  pp. 
105-109 ;  vol.  li.  pp.  137,  890 ;  vol.  liv.  pp.  298,  892 ;  vol  Ivi.  pp.  162, 168, 196, 196, 
270;  vol.  Ivii.  p.  500;  vol.  Iviii.  pp.  128,  267 ;  vol.  Uz.  pp.  265,  861 ;  vol.  Ix.  p. 
501 ;  vol.  Ixi.  pp.  48,  73,  129,  140,  474,  476 ;  vol.  Ixii.  pp.  848,  879,  892;  voL  IxuL 
pp.»128,  146,  190,  196,  226,  287,  415;  vol.  Ixiv.  pp.  86,  96,  269;  vol  Ixvi.  pp.  98, 
159 ;  vol.  Ixvii.  pp.  858,  484. 

^  **  Us  veulent  un  rot,  aux  conditions,  pour  ainsi  dire,  de  ne  lui  point  obMr.** 
Le  BlanCy  Lettres  d'un  Franpois^  vol.  i.  p.  210. 

"^  **  II  7  a  aussi  une  nation  dans  le  monde  qui  a  pour  objet  direct  de  sa  consti- 
tution la  liberty  politique."  JSsprit  dee  Lois^  livre  xi.  chap.  v.  in  (Euvres  de  Monte*' 
quieuj  p.  264.  Converselv  De  Stadl  (Conaid.  aur  la  Rev.  vol.  iii.  p.  261),  **  la  liberty 
politique  est  le  moyen  supreme." 

*^  **  L*Angleterre  est  k  present  le  plus  libre  pays  qui  soit  au  monde,  Je  n*en  ex- 
cepte  aucune  r^publique.^*    Notee  aur  VAngleterre^  in  ^htvree  de  MorUeequieUy  p.  682. 

^  *^  Une  nation  oh  la  r6publique  se  cache  sous  la  forme  de  la  monarchie."  Ea- 
prit  dea  LoU,  Uvre  v.  chap.  xiz.  in  (Euvrea  de  MonteaqyieUy  p.  225 ;  also  quoted  in 
Bancroft^ a  American  Revolution^  vol.  ii.  p.  86. 

"0  Gh-osley'aTour  to  London^  vol.  i.  pp.  16,  17. 

*"  Mably,  Obaerv,  aur  PIRat.  de  France,  vol  ii.  p.  185. 
.    •"  Hdvitiua  de  PJEaprit,  voL  i.  pp.  102,  199 :  "  un  pays  oil  le  peuple  est  respects 
comme  en  Angleterre ;  •  .  .  un  pays  oii  chaque  citoyen  a  part  au  maniement  des 
afbires  g6n6rales,  ot  tout  homme  d'esprit  pent  6clairer  le  public  sur  sea  v6ritable8 
int^rdts.^' 
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know  it  not,  or  etae  bj  those  whose  tongaes  are  bridled  by  sla- 
Teiy/'"' 

Such  were  the  opinions  of  some  of  the  most  celelnnted  French- 
men of  that  time;  and  it  would  be  easj  to  fill  a  yolnme  with 
similar  extracts.  But,  what  I  now  rather  wish  to  do  is,  to  pdnt 
out  the  first  great  consequence  of  this  new  and  sudden  admiia- 
tion  for  a  countiy  which,  in  the  preceding  age,  had  been  held  in 
profound  contempt.  The  events  which  folbwed  are,  indeed,  of 
an  importance  impossible  to  exi^^mte;  since  they  brought 
about  that  rupture  between  the  intellectual  and  goyeming 
classes,  of  which  the  Bevolution  itself  was  but  a  tempomry  epi- 
sode. 

The  great  Frenchmen  of  the  eighteenth  centuiy  being  stim- 
ulated by  the  example  of  England  into  a  love  of  progress,  natu- 
rally came  into  collision  with  the  governing  classes,  among  whom 
the  old  stationaiy  spirit  still  prevailed.  This  opposition  was  a 
wholesome  reaction  against  that  disgraceful  servility  for  which, 
in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIY.,  literary  men  had  been  remarkable  ; 
and  if  the  contest  which  ensued  had  been  conducted  with  any 
thing  approaching  to  moderation,  the  ultimate  result  would  have 
been  highly  beneficial;  since  it  would  have  secured  that  diver- 
gence  between  the  speculative  and  practical  classes  which,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  is  essential  to  maintain  the  balance  of  civili- 
sation, and  to  prevent  either  side  from  acquiring  a  dangerous 
predominance.  But,  unfortunately,  the  nobles  and  clergy  had 
been  so  long  accustomed  to  power,  that  ihey  could  not  brook  the 
slightest  contradiction  fi:om  those  great  writers,  whom  they  ig- 
norantly  despised  as  their  inferiors.  Hence  it  was,  that  when  the 
most  illustrious  Frenchmen  of  the  e^hteenth  century  attempted 
to  infuse  into  the  literature  of  their  country  a  spirit  of  inquiry 
similar  to  that  which  existed  in  England,  the  ruling  classes  be- 
came roused  into  a  hatred  and  jealousy  which  broke  all  bounds, 
and  gave  rise  to  that  crusade  against  knowledge  which  forms  the 
second  principal  precursor  of  the  French  Revolution. 

The  extent  of  that  cruel  persecution  to  which  literature  was 
now  exposed,  can  only  be  fully  appreciated  by  those  who  have  mi- 
nutely studied  the  history  of  France  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
For  it  was  not  a  stray  case  of  oppression,  which  occurred  here  and 
there;  but  it  was  a  prolonged  and  systematic  attempt  to  stifle 
all  inquiry,  and  punish  all  inquirers.  If  a  list  were  drawn  up  of 
all  the  literary  men  who  wrote  during  the  seventy  years  succeed- 
ing the  death  of  Louis  XIY.,  it  would  be  found,  that  at  least 
nine  out  of  every  ten  had  suffered  fix)m  the  government  some 
grievous  injury;  and  that  a  majority  of  them  had  been  actually 

''*  Mhn.  de  BritBoty  toL  &  p.  25. 
VOL.  I. — 84 
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thrown  into  prison.  Indeed^  in  saying  thus  maoh,  I  am  nnder- 
stating  the  real  fisusts  of  the  case;  for  I  question  if  one  literaiy 
man  out  of  fifty  escaped  with  entire  impunity.  Certainly,  my 
own  Imowledge  of  those  times,  though  carefully  collected,  is  not 
so  complete  as  I  could  have  wished ;  but,  among  those  authors 
who  were  punished,  I  find  the  name  of  nearly  every  Frenchman 
whose  writings  have  survived  the  age  in  which  they  were  pro- 
duced. Among  those  who  suffered  either  confiscation,  or  im- 
prisonment, or  exile,  or  fines,  or  the  suppression  of  their  works,  or 
the  ^nominy  of  being  forced  to  recant  what  they  had  written,  I 
find,  besides  a  host  of  inferior  writers,  the  names  of  Beaumarchais, 
Berruyer,  Bougeant,  Buffon,  D'Alembert,  Diderot,  Duclos,  Fre- 
ret,  Hely^tius,  La  Harpe,  Linguet,  Mably,  Mannontel,  Montes- 
quieu, Mercier,  Morellet,  Baynal,  Bousseau,  Suard,  Thomas,  and 
Voltaire. 

The  mere  recital  of  this  list  is  pregnant  with  instruction. 
To  suppose  that  ail  these  eminent  men  deserved  the  treatment 
they  received,  would,  even  in  the  absence  of  direct  evidence,  be 
a  manifest  absurdity ;  since  it  would  involve  the  supposition, 
that  a  schism  having  taken  place  between  two  classes,  the 
weaker  class  was  altogether  wrong,  and  the  stronger  altogether 
right.  Fortunately,  however,  there  is  no  necessity  for  resorting 
to  any  merely  speculative  aiKument  respecting  the  probable 
merits  of  the  two  parties.  The  accusations  brought  against 
these  great  men  are  oefore  the  world ;  the  penalties  inflict^  are 
equally  well  known ;  and,  by  putting  these  together,  we  maj 
form  some  idea  of  the  state  of  society,  in  which  such  things 
could  be  openly  practised. 

Voltaire,  ahnost  immediately  after  the  death  of  Louis  XTV., 
was  falsely  charged  with  having  composed  a  libel  on  that  prince; 
and,  for  this  imaginary  offence,  he,  without  the  pretence  of  a 
trial,  and  without  even  the  shadow  of  a  proof,  was  thrown  into 
the  Bastille,  where  he  was  confined  more  than  twelve  months.*^  ^ 
Shortly  after  he  was  released,  there  was  put  upon  him  a  still 
more  grievous  insult;  the  occurrence,  and,  above  all,  the  impu- 
nity of  which,  supply  striking  evidence  as  to  the  state  of  society 
in  which  such  things  were  permitted.  Voltaire,  at  the  table  of 
the  Duke  de  Sully,  was  deliberately  insulted  by  the  Chevalier  de 
Bohan  Chabot,  one  of  those  impudent  and  dissolute  nobles  who 
then  abounded  in  Paris.  The  duke,  though  the  outrage  was  com- 
mitted in  his  own  house,  in  his  own  presence,  and  upon  his  own 
guest,  would  not  interfere;  but  seemed  to  consider  that  a  poor 
poet  was  honoured  by  being  in  any  way  noticed  by  a  man  of 

"*  Candorcet,  VUde  Voltaire,  pp.  118,  119;  Duvemet,  Vie  <fe  Fbiteir*,  pp.  10, 
82;  Longckamp  H  Wagnihrt^  Mhn,  wwr  VoUaire^  rol  I  p.  22. 
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rank.  Bnt^  as  Voltaire^  in  the  heat  of  the  moment,  let  fall  one 
of  those  stingmg  retorts  which  were  the  terror  of  his  enemies, 
the  chevalier  determined  to  visit  him  with  farther  punishment. 
The  course  he  adopted  was  characteristic  of  the  man,  and  of  the 
class  to  which  he  belonged.  He  caused  Voltaire  to  be  seized  in 
the  streets  of  Paris,  and  in  his  presence  ignominiously  beaten, 
he  himself  regulating  the  number  of  blows  of  which  the  chastise- 
ment was  to  consist.  Voltaire,  smarting  under  the  insult,  de- 
manded that  satisfaction  which  it  was  customary  to  give.  This, 
however,  did  not  enter  into  the  plan  of  his  noble  assailer,  who 
not  only  refused  to  meet  him  in  the  field,  but  actually  obtained 
an  order,  by  which  he  was  confined  in  the  Bastille  for  six  months, 
and  at  the  end  of  that  time  was  directed  to  quit  the  country.*** 
Thus  it  was  that  Voltaire,  having  first  been  imprisoned  for 
a  hbel  which  he  never  wrote,  and  having  then  been  publicly 
beaten  because  he  retorted  an  insult  wantonly  put  upon  him, 
was  now  sentenced  to  another  imprisonment,  tiirough  the  influ- 
ence of  the  very  man  by  whom  he  had  been  attacked.  The 
exile  which  followed  the  imprisonment  seems  to  have  been  soon 
remitted ;  as,  shortly  after  these  events,  we  find  Voltaire  again 
in  France,  preparing  for  publication  his  first  historical  work,  a 
life  of  Charles  XII.  In  this,  there  are  none  of  those  attacks  on 
Christianity  which  gave  offence  in  his  subsequent  writings ;  nor 
does  it  contain  the  least  reflection  upon  the  arbitrary  govern- 
ment under  which  he  had  suffered.  The  French  authorities  at 
first  granted  that  permission,  without  which  no  book  could  then 
be  published ;  but,  as  soon  as  it  was  actually  printed,  the  license 
was  withdrawn,  and  the  history  forbidden  to  be  circulated.*'* 
The  next  attempt  of  Voltaire  was  one  of  much  greater  value; 
it  was  therefore  repulsed  still  more  sharply.  During  his  resi- 
dence in  England,  his  inquisitive  mind  had  been  deeply  interest- 
ed by  a  state  of  things  so  different  from  any  he  had  hitherto 
seen  ;  and  he  now  published  an  account  of  that  remarkable  peo- 
ple, from  whose  literature  he  had  learned  many  important  truths. 
His  work,  which  he  called  FhUoaophic  LetterSy  was  received 
with  general  applause;  but,  imfortunately  for  himself,  he  adopted 

"»  Duvemet,  Vie  de  Voitairey  pp.  46-48 ;  Candoreet,  Vie  de  Voltaire^  pp.  125,  126. 
Compare  toI.  Iri.  p.  162;  Lepan,  Vie  de  Voltaire,  1887,  pp.  70,  71;  and  Bioff, 
Univ.  YoL  zliz.  p.  468.  DuTernet,  who,  writing  from  materials  supplied  by  Voltaire, 
had  the  best  means  of  information,  gives  a  specimen  of  the  fine  feeling  of  a  French 
duke  in  the  eighteenth  century.  He  says,  that,  directly  after  Rohan  had  inflicted 
this  pubUc  chastisement,  **  Voltaire  rentre  dans  rh6tel,  demande  au  due  de  Sully  de 
regarder  cet  outrage  fiut  k  Fun  de  ses  conviyes,  comme  fait  ii  lui-m4me :  il  le  soUidte 
de  se  Joindre  d  lui  pour  en  poursuivre  la  yengeance,  et  de  yenir  chez  un  commissaire 
en  certifier  U  deposition.    Ze  due  de  Svlly  ee  refute  d  Umt.^ 

"•  «« L'Histoire  de  Charles  XII,  dont  on  ayait  arr4t6  une  premiere  Edition  aprte 
Favoir  aatoris^e.''  Biog.  Univ.  voL  zliz.  p.  470.  Comp.  NiehMe  IM.  Anee.  yoL 
L  p.  888. 
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in  it  the  argoments  of  Locke  against  innate  ideas.  The  mleiB 
of  France,  though  not  likely  to  know  mach  about  innate  ideas, 
had  a  suspicion  that  the  doctrine  of  Locke  was  in  some  way  dan- 
gerous ;  and,  as  they  were  told  that  it  was  a  novelty,  they  felt 
themselves  bousd  to  prevent  its  promulgation.  Their  remedy  was 
very  simple.  They  ordered  that  Yoltaire  should  be  again  arrest- 
ed, and  that  his  work  should  be  burned  by  the  common  hang- 
man.'" 

These  repeated  injuries  might  well  have  moved  a  more  patient 
spirit  than  that  of  Voltaire. '^»  Certainly,  those  who  reproach 
this  iUastrious  man,  as  if  he  were  the  instigator  of  unprovoked 
attacks  upon  the  existing  state  of  things,  must  know  very  little 
of  the  age  in  which  it  was  his  misfortune  to  live.  Even  on  what 
has  been  always  considered  the  neutral  groimd  of  physical 
science,  there  was  displayed  the  same  despotic  and  persecuting 
spirit.  Voltaire,  among  other  schemes  for  benefiting  France, 
wished  to  make  known  to  his  countrymen  the  wonderfd  discove- 
ries of  Newton,  of  which  they  were  completely  ignorant.  With 
this  view,  he  drew  up  an  account  of  the  labours  of  that  extra- 
ordinary thinker;  but  here  again  the  authorities  interposed,  and 
forbade  the  work  to  be  printed.'^*  Indeed,  the  rulers  of  France, 
as  if  sensible  that  their  only  security  was  the  ignorance  of  the 
people,  obstinately  set  their  &ce  against  every  description  of 
knowledge.  Several  eminent  authors  had  undertaken  to  execute, 
on  a  magnificent  scale,  an  Encyclopaedia,  which  should  contain 
a  summary  of  all  the  branches  of  science  and  of  art.  This,  un- 
doubtedly the  most  splendid  enterprise  ever  started  by  a  body 
of  literary  men,  was  at  first  discouraged  by  the  government,  and 
afterwards  entirely  prohibited.'^"  On  other  occasions,  the  same 
tendency  was  shown  in  matters  so  trifling,  that  nothing  but  the 
gravity  of  their  ultimate  results  prevents  them  fix)m  being  ridicu- 
lous. In  1770,  Imbert  translated  Clarke's  Letiera  on  Spain; 
one  of  the  best  works  then  existing  on  that  country.  This  bool^ 
however,  was  suppressed  as  soon  as  it  appeared ;  and  the  only 
reason  assigned  for  such  a  stretch  of  power  is,  that  it  contained 

■"  Duoemet,  Vie  de  Voltaire,  pp.  68-66;  Cofuhreei,  Vie  de  Voltaire,  pp.  138-140; 
JCtepan,  Vie  de  Voltaire,  pp.  93,  881. 

'"  The  indignatiQn  of  Voltaire  appears  in  many  of  his  letters ;  and  he  oflen  an- 
nounced to  his  Mends  his  intention  of  quitting  for  ever  a  country  where  he  vas 
liable  to  such  treatment.  See  CEumrea  de  Voltaire,  yoL  Ut.  pp.  58,  835,  8SS,  voL 
It.  p.  229,  Tol  M.  pp.  162,  168,  868,  447, 464,  466,  toL  ItU.  pp.  144,  145,  165,  156, 
vol.  iTiiL  pp.  86,  222,  228,  616,  617,  619,  520,  525,  526,  568,  YoL  Uz.  pp.  107,  116, 
188  208. 

*»  (Eumreede  Voltaire,  vol.  L  pp.  147,  815,  rol.  Ivii  pp.  211,  215,  219,  247,  296; 
rtllemain,  LU.  au  XVIU*  8ikU,  toL  L  p.  14;  BnAighanCe  Men  of  Lett^re,  toL  L 
pp.  68,  60. 

^  Orimm^  Correspond,  toL  L  pp.  90-96,  toL  iL  p.  899 ;  Mog,  Unw,  toL  zL  p. 
816 ;  Brougham's  Men  of  Lettere,  vol  iL  p.  489. 
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Bome  remarkB  respecting  the  passion  of  CharleB  III.  for  hunting, 
which  were  considered  disrespectful  to  the  French  crown,  be- 
cause Louis  XY .  was  himself  a  great  hunter.**'  Several  yean 
before  this,  La  Bletterie,  who  was  favourably  know  in  France  by 
his  works,  was  elected  a  member  of  the  French  Academy.  But 
he,  it  seems,  was  a  Jansenist,  and  had,  moreover,  ventured  to 
assert  that  the  Emperor  Julian,  notwithstanding  his  apostasy, 
was  not  entirely  devoid  of  good  qualities.  Such  offences  could 
not  be  overlooked  in  so  pure  an  age  ;  and  the  king  obliged  the 
academy  to  exclude  La  Bletteiie  ^m  their  society."*    That  the 

1  punishment  extended  no  further,  was  an  instance  of  remarkable 
eniency;  for  Fr6ret,  an  eminent  critic  and  scholar,***  was  con- 
fined in  the  Bastille,  because  he  stated,  in  one  of  his  memoirs, 
that  the  earliest  Frankish  chie6  had  received  their  titles  from 
the  Boman&**^  The  same  penalty  was  inflicted  four  different 
times  upon  Lenglet  du  Fresnoy.**'  In  the  case  of  this  amiable 
and  accomplished  man,  there  seems  to  have  been  hardly  the 
shadow  of  a  pretext  for  the  cruelty  with  which  he  was  treated ; 
though,  on  one  occasion,  the  alleged  offence  was,  that  he  had 
published  a  supplement  to  the  history  of  De  Thou.*** 

Indeed,  we  have  only  to  open  the  biographies  and  correspond- 
ence of  that  time,  to  find  instances  crowding  upon  us  from  all 
quarters.    Rousseau  was  threatened  with  imprisonment,  was 

**  Boucher  de  la  Rieharderie^  Bibiiatheqtte  dee  Voyageey  vol.  iii.  pp.  890-898, 
F&ris,  1808 :  **  La  distribntion  en  France  de  la  traduction  de  ce  voyage  fiit  arr^^ 
pendant  qnelque  tempe  par  des  ordres  sap^rienn  du  gouvernement . . .  D  y  a  tout 
Ueu  de  croire  que  lea  ministres  de  France  crurent,  ou  feignirent  de  croire,  que  le 
paanige  en  question  pouvoit  donner  lieu  i^  des  applications  sur  le  goiit  effr^n^  de 
Louis  XV  pour  la  cliassee,  et  inspirdrent  ais^nient  cette  prevention  i  un  prince  trta- 
sensible,  comme  on  salt,  aux  censures  les  plus  indirectes  de  sa  passion  pour  ce  genre 
d'amusement."  See  also  the  account  of  Imbert,  the  translator,  in  Biig.  Univ.  vol 
xxi.  p.  200. 

"  Orimm^  Carreepond,  vol  vL  pp.  161, 162;  the  crime  being,  "  qu^un  Jans^niste 
avait^  oa&  imprimer  que  Julien,  apostat  execrable  aux  yeux  d*un  bon  chr6tien, 
n^^tait  pourtant  pas  un  homme  sans  quelques  bonnes  qualit6s  A  en  juger  mondaine- 


^  H.  Bunsen  (JEgypt^  vol.  I  p.  14)  refers  to  Fr^ret's  *'  acute  treatise  on  the 
Babylonian  year  ;**  and  Turgot,  in  his  Stwnologie^  says  {(Euvree  de  Turcot,  voL  iii. 
p.  88),  **rillu8tre  Fr^ret,  un  des  savans  qui  ont  su  le  mieux  appUquer  la  phUosophle 
i  r^rudition." 

***  This  was  at  the  very  outset  of  his  career:  **En  1716,  lliomme  qui  devait 
Ulnstrer  rSrudition  fran^aise  au  xviii*  si^Ie,  Fr^ret,  6tait  mis  i>  la  Bastille  pour 
avoir  avanc4,  dans  un  m6molre  sur  Torigine  des  Fran^ais,  que  les  Francs  ne  formaient 

rune  nation  A  part,  et  que  leun  premiers  che&  avaient  recu  de  Fempire  remain 
titre  de  pahicee.'*  VUlemain,  LU.  au  XVUI'  Biecle^  vol  ii.  p.  80:  see  also 
NichoWa  LU.  Anee.  vol  ii.  p.  610. 

**  He  was  imprisoned  in  the  Bastille,  for  the  first  time,  in  1726 ;  then  in  1748, 
in  1760,  and  finally  in  1761.    Biographie  Univereelle,  vol  xxiv.  p.  86. 

^  In  1748,  Voltaire  writes :  *'  On  vient  de  mettre  k  U  Bastille  Tabb^  Lenslet, 
pour  avoir  public  des  m6moires  d6j4  tr^  connus,  qui  servent  de  supplement  A  rhis- 
toire  de  notre  c^l^bre  De  Thou.  L'infatigable  et  malheureux  Lenglet  rendait  un 
signal^  service  aux  bons  citoyens,  et  aux  amateurs  des  recherches  historiques.  B 
m^ritait  des  recompenses ;  on  V  emprisonne  cruelleroent  k  P&ge  de  soixante-huli 
ans.*^     (Euvret  de  Voltaire^  vol  i.  pp.  400,  401,  vol.  Iviii.  pp.  207,  208. 
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driven  from  France^  and  his  works  were  publicly  bnmed.^^  The 
celebrated  treatise  of  Helv^tios  on  the  Mind,  was  suppressed  by 
an  order  from  the  royal  council ;  it  was  burned  by  the  conunon 
hangman,  and  the  author  was  compelled  to  write  two  letters,  re- 
tracting his  opinions.''*  Bome  of  the  geological  views  of  Buffon 
having  offended  the  clergy,  that  illustrious  naturalist  was  obliged 
to  publish  a  formal  recantation  of  doctrines  which  are  now 
known  to  be  perfectly  accurate.*'*  The  learned  observations  on  the 
History  of  France,  by  Mably,  were  suppressed  as  soon  as  they  ap- 
peared ;''°  for  what  reason  it  would  be  hard  to  say,  since  M.  Guizot, 
certainly  no  friend  to  either  anarchy  or  to  irreligion,  has  thought 
it  worth  while  to  republish  them,  and  thus  stamp  tiiem  with  the 
authority  of  his  own  great  name.  The  History  of  the  Indies, 
by  Baynal,  was  condemned  to  the  flames,  and  the  author  ordered 
to  be  arrested.'"  Lanjuinais,  in  his  well-known  work  on  Joseph 
II.,  advocated  not  only  religious  toleration,  but  even  the  abolition 
of  slavery ;  his  book,  therefore,  was  declared  to  be  ^^  seditious ;'' 
it  was  pronounced  ^^  destructive  of  all  subordination,^'  and  was 
sentenced  to  be  burned.'^'  The  analysis  of  Bayle,  by  Marsy, 
was  suppressed,  and  the  author  was  imprisoned.'^'  The  EUstoiy 
of  the  Jesuits,  by  Linguet,  was  delivered  to  the  flames ;  eight 
years  later,  his  Journal  was  suppressed  ;  and  three  years  after 
that,  as  he  still  persisted  in  writing,  his  Political  Annals  were 
suppressed,  and  he  himself  was  thrown  into  the  Bastille.''^  De- 
lisle  de  Sales  was  sentenced  to  perpetual  exile,  and  confiscation 
of  all  his  property,  on  account  of  his  work  on  the  Philosophy 
of  Nature."*  The  treatise  by  Mey,  on  French  law,  was  sup- 
pressed ;"« that  by  Boncerf,  on  feudiaJ  law,  was  burned.'"     The 

""  MuMet  PtUhay,  Vie  de  Rousuau^  vol  i.  pp.  68,  99,  296,  877,  ▼ol.  ii.  pp.  Ill, 
885^90;  Mercier  tur  BouMeau,  vol.  L  p.  14,  vol.  ii.  pp.  179,  814. 

"•  Gfrimm,  Carreep.  vol.  «.  p.  849 ;   WalpMe  Letien,  1840,  toI.  iii.  p.  418. 

**  LyelTe  Principles  of  Geology^  pp.  89,  40;  Mem,  of  Mailet  du  Pan,  toL  L  p. 
125. 

""  Soviame,  Rhgne  de  Louie  J[VI,  vol.  ii.  p.  214;  WUlianCe  Letters  fnm  Franoe^ 
Tol.  ii.  p.  86,  8d  edit.  1796. 

"'  Mem.  de  Bhgur,  vol.  i.  p.  253;  2£hn,  de  Lafayette^  vol.  ii.  p.  84  note;  Lettret 
de  Dudeffand  d  Walpole^  vol.  it.  p.  365.  On  Raynal's  flight,  compare  a  letter  from 
Maneilles,  written  in  1786,  and  printed  in  Mem.  and  Oorreepond.  of  Sir  J.  £,  Smithy 
Tol.  i.  p.  194. 

""  See  the  proceedings  of  the  avocat-g6n6ral,  in  Peignoir  Livree  eandamnis^  roL 
i.  pp.  230,  281 ;  and  in  Soulavie^  Regne  de  Louie  XVI^  toL  iii.  pp.  98-97. 

"■  ^yAnurd^  France  Lit  vol.  v.  p.  565. 

••*  Peignotj  Livree  eondamnie,,  voL  i.  pp.  241,  242. 

"•  Biog.  Univ.  toI.  xxiv.  p.  661 ;  (Euvree  de  Voltaire^  vol.  Ixix.  pp.  874,  875 ; 
Lettree  inkHtee  de  Voltairey  voL  ii.  p.  628 ;  Duvemet,  Vie  de  Voltaire^  pp.  202,  208. 
According  to  some  of  these  authorities,  parliament  afterwards  revoked  ihu  sen- 
tence ;  bat  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  sentence  was  passed,  and  De  Sales  imprisoned, 
if  not  banished. 

*"  Peignotf  Livree  condamnSe^  voL  i.  pp.  814,  815. 

*"  aSrtvree  de  Voltaire,  vol  Ixiz.  p.  204;  Lettree  de  Dudeffand  d  Walpole^  roL 
Hi.  p.  260. 
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Memoirs  of  BeaumarcbaiB  were  likewise  burned  ;'*"  the  Eloge  on 
F6n61on  by  La  Harpe  was  merely  suppressed.'**  Duvemet 
having  written  a  History  of  the  Sorbonne,  which  was  still  un- 
published, was  seized  and  thrown  into  the  Bastille,  while  the 
manuscript  was  yet  in  his  own  possession.'^'  The  celebrated 
work  of  Be  Lolme  on  the  English  constitution  was  suppressed 
by  edict  directly  it  appeared. '^^  The  fate  of  being  suppressed, 
or  prohibited,  also  awaited  the  Letters  of  Gervaise,  in  1y24  ;*** 
the  Dissertations  of  Courayer,  in  1727  ;^*^  the  Letters  of  Mont- 
gon,  in  1732  ;***  the  History  of  Tamerlane,  by  Margat,  also  in 
1732  ;»«  the  Essay  on  Taste,  by  Cartaud,  in  1736  ;"•  the  Life 
of  Bomat,  by  Pr6vost  de  la  JannAs,  in  1742  ;«<^  the  History  of 
Louis  XI.,  by  Buclos,  in  1745  ;'"  the  Letters  of  Bargeton,  in 
1750  ;"•  the  Memoirs  on  Troyes,  by  Grosley,  in  the  same  year  ;**• 
the  History  of  Clement  XL,  by  Reboulet,  in  1752 ;«"  the 
School  of  Man,  by  G6nard,  also  in  1752  ;^>  the  Therapeutics  of 
Garlon,  in  1756  ;''*  the  celebrated  thesis  of  Louis,  on  Genera- 
tion, in  1754  ;«**  the  Treatise  on  Presidial  Jurisdiction,  by 
Jousse,  in  1755  ;«•  the  Ericie  of  Fontanelle,  in  1768  ;«•  the 
Thoughts  of  Jamin,  in  1769  ;**'^  the  History  of  Biam,  by  Turpin, 
and  the  Eloge  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  by  Thomas,  both  in  1770  ;"•• 
the  works  on  finance,  by  Darigrand  in  1764,  and  by  Le  Trosne, 
in  1779  ;»"  the  Essay  on  Military  Tactics,  by  Guibert,  in  1772  ; 
the  Letters  of  Boucquet,  in  the  same  year  ;"®°  and  the  Memoirs 
of  Terrai,  by  Coquereau,  in  1776  ;»"  Such  wanton  destruction 
of  property,  was,  however,  mercy  itself,  compared  to  the  treat- 
ment experienced  by  other  literary  men  in  France.  Desforges,  for 
example,  having  written  against  the  arrest  of  the  Pretender  to 
the  English  throne,  was  solely  on  that  account,  buried  in  a  dun- 

*"  **Qaatre  m^moires  . . .  condamnte  &  6tre  lac^r^s  et  briUds  par  la  main  da 
bourreau."    Peigtud,  vol.  i  p.  24. 

«•  Biog,  Univ.  vol  xxiii.  p.  187. 

•^  DwMmet^  But.  de  la  Sorbonnej  vol.  i.  p.  vi. 

^  **Siipprim6e  par  arr^t  da  conseil"  in  1771,  which  was  the  year  of  its  publi- 
cation. Compare  CassoffnaeM  lUvoltUiany  vol.  il  p.  88 ;  Biog.  Univ.  voL  zziv.  p. 
684. 

*•  QuSrard^  Frtaioe  Lit.  vol  iii.  p.  887.  "**  Biog.  Univ.  vol.  x.  p.  97. 

•"  JPeignot,  voL  i.  p.  828.  »"  Jbid.  voL  i.  p.  289. 

•••  Biog.  Univ.  voL  vil  p.  227. 

**^  Zettrea  ^AguetSMu,  vol.  11.  pp.  820,  821. 

*^  CaMognae,  Cauies  de  la  Rev.  voL  i.  p.  82.      ***  Biog.  Univ.  vol.  Hi.  p.  875. 

«•  Qutrard,  vol.  iii.  p.  489.  "*  Ibid.  voL  vU.  pp.  488,  484. 

■"  Ibid,  vol.  ill  p.  802.  »»  Ibid,  vol  iii.  p.  261. 

*^  On  the  importance  of  this  remarkable  thesis,  and  on  its  prohibition,  see  SaUU  . 
HUairey  Anomaliee  de  V  Organieaiiony  vol.  i.  p.  855. 

"•  QuSrardf  vol  iv.  p.  265.  "•  Biog.  Univ.  voL  xv.  p.  208. 

•"  Jbid.  vol.  xxi.  p.  891.  »•  Jbid.  voL  xlv.  p.  462,  vol  xIyIL  p.  98. 

*•  Feignot,  vol  L  pp.  90,  91,  vol  iL  p.  164. 

«•  Jbil  vol.  i.  p.  170,  voL  il  p.  57.  "*  Jbid.  vol.  it  p.  214. 
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ffeon  eight  feet  square^  and  confined  there  for  three  yeans.*** 
This  happened  in  1749  ;  and  in  1770,  Audra,  professor  at  the 
college  of  Toulouse,  and  a  man  of  some  reputation,  published 
the  &rst  volume  of  his  Abridgment  of  General  History.  Beyond 
this,  the  work  never  proceeded ;  it  was  at  once  condemned  by 
the  archbishop  of  the  diocese,  and  the  author  was  deprived  cxf 
his  office.  Audra,  held  up  to  public  opprobrium,  the  whole  cf 
his  labour  rendered  useless,  and  the  prospects  of  his  life  sud- 
denly blighted,  was  unable  to  survive  the  shock.  He  was  struck 
with  apoplexy,  and  within  twenty-four  hours  was  lying  a  corpse 
in  his  own  house."' 

It  will  probably  be  allowed  that  I  have  collected  sufficient 
evidence  to  substantiate  my  assertion  respecting  the  persecutioni 
directed  against  every  description  of  literature ;  but  the  careless- 
ness with  which  the  antecedents  of  the  French  Revolution  have 
been  studied  has  given  rise  to  such  erroneous  opinions  on  this 
subject,  that  I  am  anxious  to  add  a  few  more  instances,  so  as  to 
put  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt  the  nature  of  the  provoca- 
tions  habitually  received  by  the  most  eminent  Frenchmen  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

Among  the  many  celebrated  authors  who,  though  inferior  to 
Voltaire,  Montesquieu,  Buffon,  and  Rousseau,  were  second  only 
to  them,  three  of  the  most  remarkable  were  Diderot,  Marmontel, 
and  Morellet.  The  first  two  are  known  to  every  reader  ;  while 
Morellet,  though  comparatively  forgotten,  had  in  his  own  time 
considerable  influence,  and  had,  moreover,  the  distinguished 
merit  of  being  the  first  who  popularized  in  France  those  great 
truths  which  had  been  recently  discovered,  in  political  economy 
by  Adam  Smith,  and  in  jurisprudence  by  Beccaria. 

A  certain  M.  Cury  wrote  a  satire  upon  the  Duke  d'Aumont, 
which  he  showed  to  his  friend,  Marmontel,  who,  struck  by  its 
power,  repeated  it  to  a  small  circle  of  his  acquaintance.  The 
duke,  hearing  of  this,  was  fiill  of  indignation,  and  insisted  upon 
the  name  of  the  author  being  given  up.  This,  of  course,  was 
impossible  without  a  gross  breach  of  confidence  ;  but  Marmontel, 
to  do  every  thing  in  his  power,  wrote  to  the  duke,  stating,  what 
was  really  the  fact,  that  the  lines  in  question  had  not  been  printed, 
that  there  was  no  intention  of  making  them  public,  and  that 
they  had  only  been  communicated  to  a  few  of  lus  own  particular 
friends.  It  might  have  been  supposed  that  this  would  have  sat- 
isfied even  a  French  noble  ;  but,  Marmontel,  still  doubting  the 

*"  **  n  resta  troiB  ana  dans  la  cage ;  c'est  un  cayeau  cretis6  dans  le  roc,  de  hnit 
piedB  en  carr6,  oft  le  priaonnier  ne  revolt  le  jour  que  par  lea  crevaBsea  dea  marches 
de  r^gliae.**    Bio^,  Uhiv,  toL  xL  p.  1*71. 

^  PtigwA,  Livrei  eondamnit,  voL  i.  pp.  14,  16. 
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restdt,  sought  an  audience  of  the  minister,  in  the  hope  of  pro* 
curing  the  protection  of  the  crown.  All,  however,  was  in  vain. 
It  will  hardly  be  believed,  that  Marmontel,  who  was  then  at  the 
height  of  his  reputation,  was  seized  in  the  middle  of  Paris,  and 
because  he  refused  to  betray  his  friend,  was  thrown  into  the  Bas^ 
tille.  Nay,  so  implacable  were  his  persecutors,  that  after  his 
liberation  from  prison,  they,  in  the  hope  of  reducing  him  to  beg- 
gary, deprived  hun  of  the  right  of  publishing  the  MercurCy  upon 
which  nearly  the  whole  of  his  income  depended. '^^ 

To  the  Abb4  Morellet  a  somewhat  similar  circumstance  oc- 
curred. A  miserable  scribbler,  named  Palissot,  had  written  a 
comedy  ridiculing  some  of  the  ablest  Frenchmen  then  living. 
To  this,  Morellet  replied  by  a  pleasant  little  satire,  in  which  he 
made  a  very  harmless  allusion  to  the  Princess  de  Bobeck,  one 
of  Palissot's  patrons.  She,  amazed  at  such  presumption,  com«> 
plained  to  the  minister,  who  immediately  ordered  the  abb6  to 
be  confined  in  the  Bastille,  where  he  remained  for  some  months, 
although  he  had  not  only  been  guilty  of  no  scandal,  but  had  not 
even  men^ned  the  name  of  the  princess.'*' 

The  treatment  of  Diderot  was  still  more  severe.  This 
remarkable  man  owed  his  influence  chiefly  to  his  immense  cor- 
respondence, and  to  the  brilliancy  of  a  conversation  for  which, 
even  in  Paris,  he  was  unrivalled,  and  which  he  used  to  display 
with  considerable  effect  at  those  celebrated  dinners,  where,  dur- 
ing a  quarter  of  a  century,  Holbach  assembled  the  most  illustri- 
ous thinkers  in  France.'*"  Besides  this,  he  is  the  author  of 
several  .works  of  interest,  most  of  which  are  well  known  to  stu- 
dents of  French  literature.'*^  His  independent  spirit,  and  the 
reputation  he  obtained,  earned  for  him  a  share  in  the  general 

"*  Mhnoirei  de  Marmontel,  toL  ii.  pp.  148-176 ;  and  see  voL  iii.  pp.  80-46,  95, 
for  the  treatment  he  afterwardB  receiyed  from  the  Sorbonne,  because  he  adyocated 
religious  toleration.  See  also  (EwtreM  de  Voltaire^  yoL  liy.  p.  258 ;  and  ZeUer$  of 
EminefU  Fereona  addretaed  to  Ewne,  pp.  207,  212,  218. 

"*  MSm.  de  Morellet,  yoL  i.  pp.  86-89 ;  MUangea  par  Morellet,  yol.  ii.  pp.  8-12; 
CBmreede  Voltaire,  yol.  liy.  pp.  106,  111,  114,  122,  188. 

*M  Marmontel  {Mhn.  yoL  ii.  p.  818)  says,  **  qni  n*a  comm  Diderot  que  dans  sea 
6crits  ne  Ta  point  connn  :**  meaning  that  his  works  were  inferior  to  his  talk.  His  con- 
yersational  powers  are  noticed  by  S^gar,^ho  disliked  him,  and  by  Georgel,  who  hated 
him.  8k^,  Souvewire,  yoL  iii.  p.  84 ;  Georgel,  MSm,  yol.  ii.  p.  246.  Compcure 
Forster'a  Life  of  CMdemith,  yol.  i.  p.  69 ;  M^Met  Paihay,  Vie  de  Eotueeau,  yoL  L  p. 
96,  yol.  ii.  p.  227  ;  Mhnoiree  ^Evinay,  yoL  ii.  pp.  78,  74,  88 ;  Grimm,  Correap.  yol. 
xy.  pp.  79-90 ;  MoreUet,  Mim.  yol.  L  p.  28 ;  VilUmain,  Lit,  au  XVIU*  Sikle,  yoL  L 
p.  82. 

As  to  HolbacVs  dinners,  on  which  Madame  de  Genlls  wrote  a  well-known  libel, 
see  Schhaaer'a  Eighteenth  Century,  yoL  i.  p.  166;  Biog,  Univ,  rol  xx.  p.  462; 
Jeaae'a  Selwyn,  yoL  ii.  p.  9 ;  WalpoWa  Lettera  to  Mann,  yoL  iy.  p.  288  ;  Gibbon*a 
Miaeellaneoua  Worka,  p.  78. 

^''  It  is  also  stated  by  the  editor  of  his  correspondence,  that  he  wrote  a^great 
deal  for  author?,  which  they  published  under  their  name.  Mim,  et  Correap.  de 
Diderot,  yol.  iiL  p.  102. 
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persecution.  The  first  work  he  wrote,  was  ordered  to  be  pub- 
licly burned  by  the  common  hangmaa'*^  This,  indeed,  was  the 
i^te  of  nearly  all  the  best  literary  productions  (k  that  time ;  and 
Diderot  might  esteem  himself  fortunate  in  merely  losing  his  prop* 
erty  provided  he  saved  himself  from  imprisonment.  But,  a  few 
years  later,  he  wrote  another  work,  in  which  he  said  that  people 
who  are  bom  blind  have  some  ideas  different  from  those  who  are 
possessed  of  their  eyesight.  This  assertion  is  by  no  means  im- 
probable,^*' and  it  contains  nothing  by  which  any  one  need  be 
startled.  The  men,  however,  who  then  governed  France,  dis- 
covered in  it  some  hidden  danger.  Whether  they  suspected  that 
the  mention  of  blindness  was  an  allusion  to  themselves,  or 
whether  they  were  merely  instigated  by  the  perversity  of  their 
temper  is  uncertain  ;  at  all  events,  the  unfortunate  Diderot,  for 
having  hazarded  this  opinion,  was  arrested,  and  without  even  the 
form  of  a  trial,  was  confined  in  the  dungeon  of  Yincennes.*^^ 
The  natural  results  followed.  The  works  of  Diderot  rose  in 
popularity  ;^^^  and  he,  burning  with  hatred  against  his  persecu- 
tors, redoubled  his  efforts  to  overthrow  those  institutions,  under 
shelter  of  which  such  monstrous  tyranny  could  be  safely  prac- 
tised. 

It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  say  more  respecting  the  incredi- 
ble folly  with  which  the  rulers  of  France,  by  turning  every  able 
man  into  a  personal  enemy,'^*  at  length  arrayed  against  the  goY- 

^  This  was  the  Pentkes  JPhiloaaphiqueSj  in  1*746,  his  first  original  work ;  the 
prerious  ones  being  translations  fh>ni  £nglish.  Biog.  UrUv,  xi.  814.  Dnyemet 
(Vtede  VoUaire^  p.  240)  says,  that  he  was  imprisoned  for  wiitine  it,  but  this  I  be- 
Ueve  is  a  mistake ;  at  least  I  do  not  remember  to  have  met  with  ue  statement  else- 
where, and  DuYernet  is  frequently  careless. 

^  Dugald  Stewart,  who  has  collected  some  important  evidence  on  this  subject, 
has  confirmed  several  of  the  views  put  forward  by  Diderot.  FhUo9.  of  the  Jftnd^ 
ToL  liL  pp.  401  seq. ;  comp.  pp.  5*7,  407,  485.  Since  then  still  greater  attention  has 
been  paid  to  the  education  of  the  blind,  and  it  has  been  remarked  that  "  it  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly diflScult  task  to  teach  them  to  think  accurately."  JPAliaier'*  JS$8ay  on  tks 
Blind,  in  Jour,  of  Stat,  Soe,  vol.  L  p.  878 ;  see  also  Br.  Fowler,  in  J^^fXfrt  of  Brit, 
Anocfcr  1847,  TtanMe,  of  Bee,  pp.  92,  93,  and  for  1848,  p.  88.  These  passages 
unconscioosly  testify  to  the  sagacity  of  Diderot ;  and  they  also  testify  to  the  stupid 
ignonmce  of  a  government  which  sought  to  put  an  end  to  such  inquiries  by  punish- 
ing their  author. 

*^*  Mem,  et  Correep,  de  Diderot,  vol.  i.  pp.  26-29;  Muteet  Fathay,  Vie  de  Bout- 
ieau,  voL  i.  p.  47,  vol  ii.  p.  276 ;  Zetler  to  eTArgental,  in  (Ewarea  de  Voltaire^  toL 
Iviii.  454 ;  Laeretelle,  Dix-kuitieme  Sikle,  vol.  ii.  p.  54. 

^^  A  happy  arrangement,  by  which  curiosity  bai&es  despotism.  In  1767,  an 
acute  observer  wrote,  **  D  n'y  a  plus  de  livres  qu'on  imprime  plusieurs  fois,  que  les 
Uvres  condamn6s.  II  faut  aujourd^hui  qu*un  libraire  prie  les  ma^strats  de  brdler 
son  Uvre  pour  le  fiure  vendre."  Orimm,  Correep,  voL  v.  p.  498.  To  the  same  ^- 
fect,  Mbru  de  Sigur,  vol.  i.  pp.  15,  16 ;  Mim.  de  Oeorgel,  voL  ii.  p.  256. 

>Ts  (( Quel  est  ai]|]ourd^hui  parmi  nous  lliomme  des  lettres  de  quelque  mdrite  qui 
n'ait  4prouv6  plus  ou  moins  les  fureurs  de  la  calomnie  et  de  la  persecution  ?**  etc. 
Orimmj  Correep.  vol.  v.  p.  451.  This  was  written  in  1767,  and  during  more  than 
forty  years  previously  we  find  similar  expressions ;  the  earliest  I  have  met  with 
being  in  a  letter  to  Thiriot,  in  1728,  in  which  Voltaire  says  {(Eumret,  vol  Ivt  p.  94^ 
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eminent  all  the  intellect  of  the  caantiy,  and  made  the  Bevolntion 
a  matter,  not  of  choice,  but  of  necessity.  I  will,  however,  as  a 
fitting  sequel  to  the  preceding  &ct8,  give  one  instance  of  the  way 
in  wbich,  to  gratify  the  caprice  of  the  higher  classes,  even  the 
most  private  affections  of  domestic  life  could  be  pubUcly  out- 
raged. In  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  there  was  an 
actress  on  the  French  stage  of  the  name  of  Chantilly.  She, 
though  beloved  by  Maurice  de  Saxe,  preferred  a  more  honourable 
attachment,  and  married  Favart,  the  well-known  writer  of  songs 
and  of  comic  operas.  Maurice,  amazed  at  her  boldness,  applied 
for  aid  to  the  French  crown.  That  he  should  have  made  such 
an  application  is  sufficiently  strange ;  but  the  result  of  it  is 
hardly  to  be  paralleled  except  in  some  eastern  despotism.  The 
government  (^France,  on  hearing  the  circumstance,  had  the  in- 
conceivable baseness  to  issue  an  order  directing  Favart  to  aban- 
don his  wife,  and  intrust  her  to  the  chai^  of  Maurice,  to  whose 
embraces  she  was  compelled  to  submit.'^' 

These  are  among  the  insufferable  provocations,  by  which  the 
blood  of  men  is  made  to  boil  in  their  veins.  Who  can  wonder 
that  the  greatest  and  noblest  minds  in  France  were  filled  with 
loathing  at  the  government  by  whom  such  things  were  done  ? 
If  we,  notwithstanding  the  distance  of  time  and  country,  are 
moved  to  indignation  by  the  mere  mention  of  them,  what  must 
have  been  felt  by  those  before  whose  eyes  they  actually  occurred  ? 
And  when,  to  the  horror  they  naturally  inspired,  there  was  added 
that  apprehension  of  being  the  next  victim  which  every  one 
might  personally  feel ;  when,  moreover,  we  remember  that  the 
au&ors  of  these  persecutions  had  none  of  the  abilities  by  which 
even  vice  itself  is  sometimes  ennobled  ; — ^when  we  thus  contrast 
the  poverty  of  their  understandings  with  the  greatness  of  their 
crimes,  we,  instead  of  being  astonished  that  there  was  a  revolu- 
tion, by  which  all  the  machinery  of  the  state  was  swept  away, 
should  rather  be  amazed  at  that  unexampled  patience  by  which 
alone  the  Bevolution  was  so  long  deferred. 

To  me,  indeed,  it  has  always  appeared,  that  the  delay  of  the 
Revolution  is  one  of  the  most  striking  prooft  history  affords  of 

"la  s^Y^rit^  deTient  plus  erande  de-jour  en  Jour  dans  nnqoisition  de  la  librairie." 
For  other  instances,  see  his  letter  to  De  Formont,  pp.  428-425,  also  toI.  Itu.  pp.  144^ 
SGI,  vol.  lYiii.  p.  222 ;  his  Lettres  iniJUes^  voL  i.  p.  547 ;  Mhn.  de  Diderot^  yoI.  ii.  p. 
215  ;  £etien  ef  Eminent  Penons  to  Hume,  pp.  14,  16. 

"*  Part  of  this  is  related,  rather  inaccurately,  in  8chlo9$er^9  Eighteenth  Century, 
Tol.  iu.  p.  483.  The  fullest  account  is  in  Ortmm,  Cmrekp,  Lit,  vol.  viii.  pp.  281- 
288 :  "Le  grand  Maurice,  irrit^  d*une  resistance  qu^il  n'avait  jamais  ^prouv^e  nulle 
part,  eut  la  fidblesse  de  demander  une  lettre  de  cachet  pour  enlever  k  un  mari  sa 
fenune,  et  pour  la  contndndre  d'etre  sa  concubine;  et,  chose  remarquable,  cette 
lettre  de  cadiet  fut  accord6e  et  ex^out^.  Les  deux  6poux  plierent  sous  le  joug 
de  la  n^essite,  et  la  petite  Chantilly  fut  i,  la  fois  femme  de  Favart  et  maitresse  de 
Kaurioe  de  Saxe.'' 
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the.foice  of  established  habits,  and  of  the  tenacity  with  which 
the  human  miod  clings  to  okL  associations.  For,  if  ever  there 
existed  a  government  inherently  and  radically  bad,  it  was  the 
ffovemment  of  France  in  the  eighteenth  century.  If  ever  there  ex- 
isted a  state  of  society,  likely  by  its  crying  and  accumulated  evils^ 
to  madden  men  to  desperation,  France  was  in  that  state.  The 
people,  despised  and  enslaved,  were  sunk  in  abject  poverty,  and 
were  curbed  by  laws  of  stringent  cruelty,  enforced  with  merciless 
barbarism.  A  supreme  and  irresponsible  control  was  exercised 
over  the  whole  country  by  the  clergy,  the  nobles,  and  the  crown. 
The  intellect  of  France  was  placed  under  the  ban  of  a  ruthless 
proscription,  its  literature  prohibited  and  burned,  its  authors 
plundered  and  imprisoned.  Nor  was  there  the  least  symptom 
that  these  evUs  were  likely  to  be  remedied.  The  upper  classes, 
whose  arrogance  was  increased  by  the  long  tenure  of  ^eir  power, 
only  thought  of  present  enjoyment :  they  took  no  heed  of  the 
future ;  they  saw  not  that  day  of  reckoning,  the  bitterness  of 
which  they  were  soon  to  experience.  The  people  remained  in 
slavery  until  the  Bevolution  actually  occurred ;  while,  as  to  the 
literature,  nearly  every  year  witnessed  some  new  effort  to  deprive 
it  of  that  share  of  liberty  which  it  still  retained.  Having,  in 
1764,  issued  a  decree  forbidding  any  work  to  be  published  in 
which  questions  of  government  were  discussed  ;«^*  having,  in 
1767,  made  it  a  capil^  offence  to  write  a  book  likely  to  excite 
the  public  mind  ;^^'  and  having,  moreover,  denounced  the  same 
penalty  of  death  against  any  one  who  attacked  religion,*^*  as  also 
against  any  one  who  spoke  of  matters  of  finance  ;"^ — Shaving 
taken  these  steps,  the  rulers  of  France,  very  shortly  before  their 
final  fall,  contemplated  another  measure  still  more  comprehensive. 
It  is,  indeed,  a  singular  fiftct,  that  only  nine  years  before  the  Bevo- 

*'*  '*  VArerdj  was  no  sooner  named  controUer  of  finance  than  he  published  a 
decree,  in  1764  {€arrit  du  cofueil), — ^wbich,  according  to  the  state  of  the  then  ez* 
isting  constitution,  had  the  force  of  a  la<r, — by  which  every  man  was  forbidden  to 
print,  or  cause  to  be  printed,  any  thing  whatever  upon  administratiTe  afEeurs,  or 

gOYemment  regulations  in  general,  under  the  penalty  of  a  breach  of  the  poUce* 
iws;  by  which  the  man  was  liable  to  be  punuhed  without  defence,  and  not  as 
was  the  case  before  the  law-courts,  where  he  might  defend  himself  and  could 
only  be  judged  according  to  Uw."  8eklo$9er't  JSighteerUh  Cmtury^  vol.  ii.  p.  166 : 
see  also  Mem.  de  MorelUt,  vol  L  p.  141,  voL  ii.  p.  75,  "  un  arrdt  du  oonseil,  qui  d4* 
fendait  dimprimer  sur  les  mati&res  d^administration." 

"*  "  L'ordonnance  de  1767,  rendue  sous  le  minist^re  du  chancelier  Maupeou, 
portait  la  peine  de  moK  centre  tout  auteur  d'^crits  tendant  fc  ^mouvoir  les  esprits.*' 
CosMMiMK,  OaM9e$  deM  la  JievohUian^  vol.  L  p.  818. 

*^*  In  April,  1767,  B'Alembert  writes  from  Paris,  **on  vient  de  publier  une 
d^laration  qui  inflige  la  peioe  de  mort  4  tous  ceux  qui  auront  publij  des  Merits 
tendantB  i  attaquer  la  religion.**  (Euvru  de  Voltaire,  vol  liv.  p.  84.  This,  I  sup- 
pose, is  the  same  edict  as  that  mentioned  by  IL  Am6d^  Ren^  in  his  continuation 
of  Simumdi,  HitHoire  de%  Fram^aiUy  vol.  zxx.  p^  247. 

"^  **  n  avait  M  d^fendu,  sous  peine  de  mort,  anz  6crivains  de  parlor  de  finan- 
ces.*'   LavalUef  Hut.  de*  Frangau^  vol  iii.  p.  490. 
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lution,  and  when  no  power  on  earth  could  have  saved  the  institu- 
tionB  of  the  country,  the  government  was  so  ignorant  of  the  real 
state  of  affidrs,  and  so  confident  that  it  conld  quell  the  spirit 
which  its  own  despotism  had  raised,  that  a  proposal  was  made  by 
an  officer  of  the  crown  to  do  away  with  all  the  publishers,  and 
not  allow  any  books  to  be  printed  except  those  which  issued  from 
a  press  paid,  appointed^  and  controlled  by  the  executive  magis- 
trate.>^»  This  monstrous  proposition,  if  carried  into  effect,  would 
of  course  have  invested  the  king  ^th  all  the  influence  which  lit- 
erature can  command ;  it  would  have  been  as  fatal  to  the  na* 
tional  intellect  as  the  other  measures  were  to  national  liberty ; 
and  it  would  have  consummated  the  ruin  of  France,  either  by  re- 
ducing its  greatest  men  to  complete  silence,  or  else  by  degrading 
them  into  mere  advocates  of  those  opinions  which  the  government 
might  wish  to  propagate. 

For  these  are  by  no  means  to  be  considered  as  trifling  mat- 
ters, merely  interesting  to  men  of  letters.  In  France,  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  literature  was  the  last  resource  of  liberty. 
In  England,  if  our  great  authors  should  prostitute  their  abilities 
by  inculcating  servile  opinions,  the  danger  would  no  doubt  be 
considerable,  because  other  parts  of  society  might  find  it  difficult 
to  escape  the  contagion.  Still,  before  the  corruption  had  spread, 
there  would  be  time  to  stop  its  course,  so  long  as  we  possessed 
those  free  political  institutions,  by  the  mere  mention  of  which  the 
generous  imagination  of  a  bold  people  is  easily  fired.  And  al<* 
though  such  institutions  are  the  consequence,  not  the  cause,  of 
liberty,  they  do  unquestionably  react  upon  it,  and  from  the  force 
of  habit  they  could  for  a  while  survive  that  from  which  they  origi- 
nally sprung.  So  long  as  a  country  retains  its  political  free- 
dom, there  will  always  remain  associations  by  which,  even  in  the 
midst  of  mental  degradation,  and  out  of  the  depths  of  the  lowest 
superstition,  the  minds  of  men  may  be  recalled  to  better  things. 
But  in  France  such  associations  had  no  existence.  In  France 
every  thing  was  for  the  governors,  and  nothing  for  the  governed. 
There  was  neither  free  press,  nor  free  parliament,  nor  free  de- 
bates. There  were  no  public  meetings ;  there  was  no  popular 
suffrage  ;  there  was  no  discussion  on  the  hustings ;  there  was  no 
habeas-corpus  act;  there  was  no  trial  by  jury.  The  voice  of  liber- 
ty, thus  silenced  in  every  department  of  the  state,  could  only  be 
heard  in  the  appeals  of  those  great  men  who,  by  their  writings, 
inspirited  the  people  to  resistance.    This  is  the  point  of  view 

*^  This  was  the  suggestion  of  the  ayoca^s^n^ml  in  1780.  See  the  proposal, 
in  his  own  words,  in  Urimm^  Correttpond.  voL  xl  pp.  148, 144.  On  the  important 
fyinctioDs  of  the  avocats^gdn^uz  in  the  eighteenth  oentnrj,  see  a  note  In  Littru 
^Ague$9$au^  toL  L  p.  264. 
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from  which  we  ought  to  estimate  the  character  of  those  who  are 
often  accused  of  having  wantonly  disturbed  the  ancient  fabric.'^* 
They,  as  well  as  the  people  at  large,  were  cruelly  oppressed  by 
the  crown,  the  nobles,  and  the  church  ;  and  they  used  their 
abilities  to  retaliate  the  injury.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 
was  the  best  course  open  to  them.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
rebellion  is  the  last  remedy  against  tyranny,  and  that  a  despotic 
system  should  be  encountered  by  a  revolutionary  literature.  The 
upper  classes  were  to  blame,  because  they  struck  the  first  blow ; 
but  we  must  by  no  means  censure  those  great  men,  who,  having 
defended  themselves  from  aggression,  eventually  succeeded  in 
smiting  the  government  by  whom  the  aggression  was  originally 
made. 

Without,  however,  stopping  to  vindicate  their  conduct,  we 
have  now  to  consider  what  is  much  more  important,  namely,  the 
origin  of  that  crusade  against  Christianity,  in  which,  unhappily 
for  France,  they  were  compelled  to  embark,  and  the  occurrence 
of  which  forms  the  third  great  antecedent  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. A  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  this  hostility  against  Chris- 
tianity is  essential  to  a  right  understanding  of  the  philosophy  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  it  will  throw  some  light  on  the  gene- 
ral theory  of  ecclesiastical  power. 

It  is  a  circumstance  well  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  revolu- 
tionary literature  which  eventually  overturned  all  the  institutions 
of  France,  was  at  first  directed  against  those  which  were  relig- 
ious, rather  than  against  those  which  were  political.  The  great 
writers  who  rose  into  notice  soon  after  the  death  of  Louis  XIV., 
exerted  themselves  against  spiritual  despotism ;  while  the  over- 
throw of  secular  despotism  was  left  to  their  immediate  succes- 
gQ^  980  rpy^  ig  ^^|.  ^-j^Q  course  which  would  be  pursued  in  a 
healthy  state  of  society ;  and  there  is  no  doubt,  that  to  this  pe- 

*^*  And  we  should  also  remenber  what  the  circumstanoefl  were  under  which 
the  accusation  was  first  heard  in  France :  **  Les  reproches  d*avoir  tout  d^tniit, 
adress^  anx  philoeophes  du  dix-huiti^me  e&kHe,  ont  commence  le  jour  oh  il  s'est 
trouT6  en  France  un  gouyernement  qui  a  touIu  rdtablir  les  abus  dont  les  ^criyains 
de  cette  6poque  ayalent  wio6lM  la  destruction.**  Oomte,  7MU  de  LigiUtUum, 
▼oL  i.  p.  '72. 

*"*  The  nature  of  this  change,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  it  happened, 
will  be  examined  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  present  Tolume ;  but  that  the  reyola- 
tionary  movement,  while  headed  by  Voltaire  and  his  coadjutors,  was  directed  against 
the  church,  and  not  against  the  state,  is  noticed  by  many  writers ;  some  of  whom 
haye  also  obeeryed,  that  soon  after  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  the  ground 
began  to  be  shifted,  and  a  disposition  was  first  shown  to  attack  political  abases.  On 
this  remarkable  &ct,  indicated  by  several  authors,  but  explained  by  none,  compare 
LaereUUe,  JCVIH'  Bi^cU,  vol.  ii.  p.  805 ;  Barrvd,  Mem,  pour  VHitt.  du  Jaoobininm^ 
yoL  i.  p.  xyiii.,  yoL  ii  p.  118 ;  TocquemlUy  VAneUn  i2fytm«,  p.  241 ;  Alis<m*$  JW- 
rope^  yoL  i.  p.  165,  yoL  xiy.  p.  2S6 ;  Mkn,  de  Rivarol^  p.  85 ;  Boilavie,  Eigne  de  Lome 
XVI,  yol.iy.  p. 897 ;  Xomar^iM,  Hi^  dee  Girwidine,  yoL  L  p.  188;  (Suereede  Vci^ 
taire,  yoL  Ix.  p.  807,  vol  Ixvi.  p.  84. 
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culiarity  the  crimes  and  the  lawless  violence  of  the  French  Ber- 
olution  are  in  no  small  degree  to  be  ascribed.  It  is  evident| 
tiiat  in  the  Intimate  progress  of  a  nation^  political  innovations 
should  keep  pace  with  reUgioos  innovations,  so  that  the  people 
may  increase  their  liberty  while  they  diminish  their  superstition. 
In  France,  on  the  contrary,  during  nearly  forty  years,  the  church 
was  attacked,  and  the  government  was  spared.  The  consequence 
was,  that  the  order  and  balance  of  the  country  were  destroyed ; 
the  minds  of  men  became  habituated  to  the  most  daring  specu- 
lations, while  their  acts  were  controlled  by  the  most  oppressive 
despotism ;  and  they  felt  themselves  possessed  of  capacities 
which  their  rulers  would  not  allow  them  to  employ.  When, 
therefore,  the  French  Bevolution  broke  out,  it  was  not  a  meie 
rising  of  ignorant  slaves  against  educated  masters,  but  it  was  a 
rising  of  men  in  whom  the  despair  caused  by  slavery  was  quick- 
ened by  the  resources  of  advancing  knowledge ;  men  who  were 
in  that  fiightfiil  condition  when  the  progress  of  intellect  outstrips 
the  progress  of  liberty,  and  when  a  desire  is  felt,  not  only  to  re- 
move a  tyranny,  but  also  to  avenge  an  insult. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  to  this  we  must  ascribe  some  of 
the  most  hideous  peculiarities  of  the  French  Bevolution.  It, 
therefore,  becomes  a  matter  of  great  interest  to  inquire  how  it 
was,  that  while  in  England  political  freedom  and  religious  scep- 
ticism have  accompanied  and  aided  each  other,  there  should,  on 
the  other  hand,  have  taken  place  in  France  a  vast  movement,  in 
which,  during  nearly  forty  years,  the  ablest  men  neglected  the 
freedom,  while  they  encouraged  the  scepticism,  and  diminished 
the  power  of  the  church,  without  increasing  the  liberties  of  the 
people. 

The  first  reason  of  this  appears  to  be,  the  nature  of  those 
ideas  out  of  which  the  French  had  long  constructed  the  tradi- 
tions of  their  glory.  A  train  of  circumstances  which,  when  treat- 
ing of  the  protective  spirit,  I  attempted  to  indicate,  had  secured 
to  the  French  kings  an  authority  which,  by  making  all  classes 
subordinate  to  the  crown,  flattered  the  popular  vanity.^^^  Hence 
it  was,  that  in  France  the  feelings  of  loyalty  worked  into  the 
national  mind  deeper  than  in  any  other  country  of  Europe,  Spain 
alone  excepted."'    The  diflference  between  this  spirit  and  that 

"'  See  some  striking  remarks  in  M.  TocqueviUe^a  great  work,  De  la  DhnoeratU^ 
▼oL  L  p.  6 ;  which  sho^d  be  compared  with  the  observation  of  Horace  Walpole, 
who  was  well  acquainted  with  French  society,  and  who  says,  happily  enough,  that 
the  French  **loye  themselres  in  their  kings."  Walpoi^a  Mem,  of  Gecrffe  III,  vol. 
iLp.  240. 

^  Not  only  the  political  history  of  Spain,  but  also  its  literature,  contains  melaiH 
choly  evidence  of  the  extraordinary  loyalty  of  the  Spaniards,  and  of  the  in|uriou8 
results  produced  by  it.  See,  on  this,  some  useful  reflections  in  TUknor'M  iRtL  of 
Spanith  LUerahun^  toL  I  pp.  96,  96, 188,  voL  liL  pp.  191-198. 
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obeervable  in  England  has  been  abeady  noticed,  and  may  be  still 
fnrther  illustrated  by  the  different  ways  in  which  tiie  two  na- 
tions have  dealt  with  the  posthumons  reputation  of  tiieir  sov^^ 
eigns.  With  the  exception  of  Alfred,  who  is  sometimes  called 
tiie  Great/^^  we  in  England  have  not  sufficiently  loved  any  of 
our  princes  to  bestow  upon  them  tities  ezpressive  of  personal  ad- 
miration. But  the  French  have  decorated  their  kings  with  every 
variety  of  panegyric.  Thus,  to  take  only  a  single  name,  one 
king  is  Louis  tiie  Mild,  another  is  Louia  the  Baint,  another  is 
Louis  the  Just,  another  is  Louis  the  Great,  and  the  most  hope- 
lessly vicious  of  all  was  called  Louis  the  Beloved. 

These  are  facts  which,  insignificant  as  they  seem,  form  most 
important  materials  for  real  Ustory,  since  they  are  unequivocal 
symptoms  of  the  state  of  the  country  in  wluch  they  exist.**^ 
Their  relation  to  the  subject  before  us  is  obvious.  For,  by  them, 
and  by  the  circumstances  from  which  they  sprung,  an  intimate 
and  hereditary  association  was  engendered  in  the  minds  of  French- 
men between  the  glory  of  their  nation  and  the  personal  reputa- 
tion of  their  sovereign.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  political 
conduct  of  the  rulers  of  France  was  protected  against  censure  by 
a  fence  far  more  impassable  than  any  that  coidd  be  erected  by 
the  most  stringent  laws.  It  was  protected  .by  those  prejudices 
which  each  generation  bequeathed  to  its  successor.  It  was  pro-  ^ 
tected  by  that  halo  which  time  had  thrown  round  the  oldest 

*••  Our  admiration  of  Alfred  is  greatly  increased  by  the  fSwt,  that  we  know  very 
little  about  him.  The  principal  authority  referred  to  for  his  reign  is  Asser,  whose 
work,  there  is  reason  to  belieye,  is  not  genuine.  See  the  arguments  in  Wriffhf$ 
Biog,  Brit  LU,^  toI.  i.  pp.  40&412.  It  moreoTer  appears,  that  some  of  the  institu- 
tions popularly  ascribed  to  him,  existed  before  his  time.  KembU'a  Saxons  in  Eng- 
land,  Tol.  i.  pp.  247,  248. 

*^  The  French  writers,  under  the  old  regime,  constantly  boast  that  loyalty  was 
the  characteristic  of  their  nation,  and  taunt  the  English  with  their  oiqx)fflte  and 
insubordinate  spirit.  "H  n*est  pas  ici  question  des  I^^ais,  qui  se  sont  toujoun 
distingute  ties  autres  nations  par  leur  amour  pour  leurs  rois."  ZeBlanCf  LeUrf  ^im 
Franfois,  toI.  ilL  p.  628.  **  The  English  do  not  love  their  eovereigna  as  much  as 
could  be  desired."  SorbiMa  Voyage  to  EngUmd^  p.  68.  "  Le  respect  de  la  majesty 
royale,  caractdre  distinctif  des  Fran^ais.^  Mim,  de  Montbarey,  vol.  il  p.  64. 
**  L*amour  et  la  fid6lit6  que  les  Fran^ais  ont  naturellement  pour  leurs  prinoes.**  Mkm, 
de  MottevilUj  vol  ii.  p.  8.  **  Les  Fran^ais,  qui  aunent  leurs  princes."  i>«  l^ou^  HiaU 
Univ.  vol.  iii.  p.  881 ;  and  see  vol  xi.  p.  729.  For  further  eridence,  see  SuUt^ 
CSeonomMSy  vol.  iv.  p.  846 ;  MonteU^  Divert  Mate,  voL  viL  p.  106 ;  S^gWy  Mhnoiru, 
vol  L  p.  82 ;  LamarHne,  Eitt.  dee  OirondinSy  voL  iv.  p.  68. 

Now,  contrast  with  all  this  the  sentiments  contained  in  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
histories  in  the  English  language :  **  There  is  not  any  one  thing  more  eratain  and 
more  evident,  than  that  princes  are  made  for  the  people,  and  not  the  people  for 
them ;  and  perhaps  there  is  no  nation  tmder  heaven  that  is  more  entirely  poaseased 
with  this  notion  of  princes  than  the  English  nation  is  in  this  age ;  so  that  they  wiO 
soon  be  uneasy  to  a  prince  who  does  not  goyem  himself  by  this  maxim,  and  in  time 
grow  very  unkind  to  him.**  Bumefs  History  of  hi$  Own  Time^  vol.  vi.  p.  22S.  This 
manly  and  wholesome  passage  was  written  while  the  French  were  UoUng  the  dost 
from  the  feet  of  Louis  XIY . 
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monarchy  in  Europe.'^^^  And  above  all,  it  was  protected  by  that 
miserable  national  vanity,  which  made  men  submit  to  taxation 
and  to  slavery,  in  order  that  foreign  princes  might  be  dazzled  by 
the  splendour  of  their 'sovereign,  and  foreign  coimtries  intimi- 
dated by  the  greatness  of  his  victories. 

The  upshot  of  all  this  was,  that  when,  early  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  the  intellect  of  France  began  to  be  roused  into 
action,  the  idea  of  attacking  the  abuses  of  the  monarchy  never 
occurred  even  to  the  boldest  thinker.  But,  under  the  protection 
of  the  crown,  there  had  grown  up  another  institution,  about  which 
less  delicacy  was  felt.  The  clergy,  who  for  so  long  a  period  had 
been  allowed  to  opprebs  the  consciences  of  men,  were  not  shel- 
tered by  those  national  associations  which  suirounded  the  person 
of  the  sovereign ;  nor  had  any  of  them,  with  the  single  ezcep* 
tion  of  Bossuet,  done  much  to  increase  the  general  reputation  of 
France.  Indeed,  the  French  church,  though  during  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIY.  it  possessed  immense  authority,  had  always  exer- 
cised it  in  subordination  to  the  crown,  at  whose  bidding  it  had 
not  feared  to  oppose  even  the  pope  hiinself.*"  It  was,  therefore, 
natural,  that  in  France  the  ecclesiastical  power  'should  be  at- 
tacked before  the  temporal  power ;  because,  while  it  was  as  des- 
potic, it  was  less  influential,  and  because  it  was  unprotected  by 
those  popiQar  traditions  which  form  the  principal  support  of 
every  ancient  institution. 

These  considerations  are  sufficient  to  explain  why  it  was  that^ 
in  this  respect,  the  French  and  English  intellects  adopted  courses 
so  entirely  different.  In  England,  the  minds  of  men,  being  less 
hampered  with  the  prejudices  of  an  indiscriminate  loyalty,  have 
been  able  at  each  successive  step  in  the  great  progress  to  direct 
their  doubts  and  inquiries  on  politics  as  well  as  on  religion ;  and 
thus  establishing  their  freedom,  as  they  diminished  their  super- 
stition, they  have  maintained  the  balance  of  the  national  intel- 
lect, without  allowing  to  either  of  its  divisions  an  excessive  pre- 
ponderance. But  in  France  the  admiration  for  royalty  had  be- 
come so  great,  that  this  balance  was  disturbed ;  the  inquiries  of 

''*  "  La  race  dee  rois  la  plus  ancienne.**  Mhn,  de  GenlU,  toL  ix.  p.  281.  **  Nob 
roiB,  U8U8  de  la  plus  ^ptmde  race  du  monde,  et  devant  qui  les  C^sars,  et  la  plus  grande 
partie  dea  princes  qui  jadis  ont  command^  tant  de  natioDs,  ne  sont  que  des  roturi- 
ers."  Mim,  de  MottevtlUf  toL  il.  p.  4X1.  And  a  Venetian  ambassador,  in  the  six- 
teenth  century,  says,  that  France  '*  d  regno  piii  antico  d'ogn*  altro  che  sia  in  essere 
al  presente.'*  Aelat,  des  Ambaeaad.  vol.  i.  p.  470.  Compare  Baidliery  Mauon  Jtft/i- 
Unre  dee  Rote  de  Frafice^  p.  860. 

«*  Capefigw'e  Louie  XIV,  yoL  i  pp.  204,  801 ;  Koch,  Tableau  dee  lUvoluUone^ 
YoL  ii.  p.  16.  M.  Bauke  {Die  Fdpste,  vol.  ii.  p.  257}  ascribes  this  to  the  circum- 
stances attending  the  apostasy  of  Henry  IV. ;  but  the  cause  Hes  much  deeper,  being 
connected  with  that  triumph  of  the  secular  interests  over  the  spiritual,  of  which  the 
policy  of  Henry  IV.  was  itself  a  consequence. 

VOL.  L— 35 
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men  not  daring  to  settle  on  politics,  were  fixed  on  religion,  and 
gare  rise  to  the  sbigalar  phenomenon  of  a  rich  and  powerfol  lit- 
eiatnre,  in  which  nnanimoos  hostility  to  the  choich  was  nnac- 
oompanied  by  a  single  Yoice  against  the  enonnotis  abases  of  the 
state. 

There  was  likewise  another  circmnstance,  which  increased 
this  i)ecn]iar  tendency.  During  the  reign  of  Lonis  XI V.  the 
personal  character  of  the  hierarchy  had  done  much  to  secure 
their  dominion^  All  the  leaders  of  the  church  were  men  of 
virtue,  and  many  were  men  of  ability.  Their  conduct,  tyran- 
nical as  it  was,  seems  to  have  been  conscientious ;  and  ike  evils 
which  it  produced  are  merely  to  be  ascribed  to  the  gross  impolicy 
of  intrusting  ecclesiastics  with  power.  But  after  the  death  <^ 
Louis  XIY .  a  great  change  took  place.  The  clergy,  from  causes 
which  it  would  be  tedious  to  investigate,  became  extremely  disso- 
lute, and  often  very  ignorant.  Thjs  made  their  tyranny  more 
oppressive,  because  to  submit  to  it  was  more  disgraceful  The 
great  abilities  and  unblemished  morals  of  men  like  Bossuet,  F^n- 
6lon,  Bourdaloue,  Flechier,  and  Mascaron,  diminished  in  some 
degree  the  ignominy  which  is  always  connected  with  blind  obe- 
dience. But  when  they  were  succeeded  by  such  bishops  and 
cardinals  as  Dubois,  Lafiteau,  Tencin,  and  others  who  flour- 
ished under  the  regency,  it  became  difficult  to  respect  the  heads 
of  the  church,  tainted  as  they  were  with  open  and  notorious  de- 
pravity.'®^ At  the  same  time  that  there  occurred  this  im&vour- 
able  change  among  the  ecclesiastical  rulers,  there  also  occurred 
that  immense  reaction  of  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  trace  the 
early  workings.  It  was,  therefore,  at  the  very  moment  when  the 
spirit  of  inquiry  became  stronger,  that  the  character  of  the  clergy 
became  more  contemptible.*®'  The  great  writers  who  were  now 
rising  in  France,  were  moved  to  indi^iation  when  they  saw  that 
those  who  usurped  unlimited  power  over  consciences  had  them- 
selves no  consciences  at  alL  It  is  evident,  that  every  aigument 
which  they  borrowed  fi!om  England  against  ecclesiastical  power, 

*^  LavalUe,  Hut,  des  Franfois,  yoL  iii.  p.  408 ;  Flastan^  Hut,  de  la  IHplomatie^ 
ToL  y.  p.  8 ;  TocquevUlt^  Regne  de  Louis  XV,  yoL  i.  pp.  85,  847 ;  DvdoB,  Sfinwiret, 
tol  il  pp.  42,  48,  154,  155,  228,  224.    What  was,  if  possible,  still  more  scandalooa, 


was,  that  in  1728  the  assembly  of  the  clergy  elected  as  their  president,  unanimously 
(**  d'une  Toix  unanime  *'),  the  infamous  Dubois,  the  most  notoriously  immoral  man 
of  his  time.  Ihtelos,  Mint.  toI.  ii.  p.  262. 

*"  On  this  decline  of  the  French  clergy,  see  VUUmain,  XVIUf  Steele,  toI.  ilL 
pp.  178,  179 ;  Cousin,  Hist,  de  la  Philos.  II.  s6rie,  toL  L  p.  801.  Toequeville  (Regns 
de  Louis  XV,  toL  t  pp.  85-38,  865)  says,  "  le  clerg6  pn^hait  une  morale  qu'il 
compromettatt  par  sa  conduite  ;**  a  noticeable  remark,  when  made  by  an  opponent 
of  the  sceptical  philosophy,  like  the  elder  M.  Toequeville.  Among  this  profligate 
erew,  Hassillon  stood  alone ;  he  being  the  last  French  bishop  who  was  remarkable 
for  virtue  as  well  as  for  ability. 
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would  gain  additional  force  when  directed  against  men  whose 
personal  unfitness  was  universally  acknowledged.^^* 

Such  was  the  position  of  the  rival  parties,  when,  almost  im- 
mediately after  the  death  of  Louis  XIY.,  there  h^;an  that  great 
struggle  hetween  authority  and  reason,  which  is  still  unfinished, 
although  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge  its  result  is  no  longer 
doubtful  On  the  one  side  there  was  a  compact  and  numerous 
priesthood,  supported  by  the  prescription  of  centuries  and  by  the 
authority  of  the  crown.  On  the  other  side  there  was  a  small 
body  of  men,  without  rank,  without  wealth,  and  as  yet  without 
reputation,  but  animated  by  a  love  of  liberty  and  by  a  just  con- 
fidence in  their  own  abiUties.  Unfortunately,  they  at  the  very 
outset  committed  a  serious  error.  In  attacking  the  clei^,  they 
lost  their  respect  for  religion.  In  their  determination  to  weaken 
ecclesiastical  ^ower,  they  attempted  to  undermine  the  founda- 
tions of  Christianity.  This  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  for  their  own 
sake,  as  well  as  for  its  ultimate  effects  in  France  ;  but  it  must 
not  be  imputed  to  them  as  a  crime,  since  it  was  forced  on  them 
by  the  exigencies  of  their  position.  They  saw  the  fiightftd  evils 
which  their  country  was  suffering  from  the  institution  of  priest- 
hood as  it  then  existed  ;  and  yet  they  were  told  that  the  preserva- 
tion of  that  institution  in  its.  actual  form  was  essential  to  the 
very  being  of  Christianity.  They  had  always  been  taught  that 
the  interests  of  the  clergy  were  identical  with  the  interests  of  re- 
ligion ;  how,  then,  could  they  avoid  includii^  both  clergy  and 
religion  in  the  same  hostility  ?  The  alternative  was  cruel ;  but 
it  was  one  from  which,  in  common  honesty,  they  had  no  escape. 
We,  judging  these  things  by  another  standard,  possess  a  meas- 
ure which  they  could  not  possibly  have.  We  should  not  now 
commit  such  an  error,  because  we  know  that  there  is  no  con- 
nexion between  any  one  particular  form  of  priesthood  and  the 
interests  of  Christianity.  We  know  that  the  clergy  are  made  fotr 
the  people,  and  not  the  people  for  the  clergy.  We  know  that 
all  questions  of  church-government  are  matters,  not  of  religion, 
but  of  policy,  and  should  be  settled,  not  according  to  traditional 
dogmas,  but  according  to  large  views  of  general  expediency.  *  It 
is  because  these  propositions  are  now  admitted  by  all  enlightened 
men,  that  in  our  country  the  truths  of  religion  are  rarely  attacked 
except  by  superficial  thinkers.    K,  for  instance,  we  were  to  find 

"*  Voltaire  says  of  the  English,  *'  quand  ils  apprennent  qu'en  France  de  jeunes 
gens  connus  par  leurs  debauches,  et  61ev^8  &  la  pr^lature  par  des  intrigues  de 
femmes,  font  publiquement  Pamour,  s^^gaient  &  composer  des  chansons  tendres, 
donnent  tons  les  jours  des  soupers  d^Iicats  et  longs,  et  de  Ik  Yont  implorer  les  lumi- 
dres  du  Saint-Eeprit,  et  se  nomment  hardiment  les  successeurs  des  apdtres;  ils 
remercient  Bleu  d'dtre  protestants."  Lettres  mr  Ui  AngloMy  in  (£WvrM,  toL  xzri. 
p.  29. 
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that  the  existence  of  our  bishops,  with  their  privileges  and  their 
wealth,  is  unfavourable  to  the  progress  of  society,  we  should  not 
on  that  account  feel  enmity  against  Christianity ;  because  we 
should  remember  that  episcopacy  is  its  accident,  and  not  its  es- 
sential, and  that  we  could  do  away  with  the  institution,  and  yet 
retain  the  religion.  In  the  same  way,  if  we  should  ever  find, 
what  was  formerly  found  in  France,  iiat  the  clergy  were  tyran- 
nical, this  would  excite  in  us  an  opposition,  not  to  Christianity, 
but  merely  to  the  external  form  which  Christianity  assumed. 
So  long  as  our  clergy  confine  themselves  to  the  beneficent  duties 
of  their  calling,  to  the  alleviation  of  pain  and  distress,  either 
bodily  or  mental,  so  long  will  we  respect  them  as  the  ministers 
of  peace  and  of  charity.  But  if  they  should  ever  again  entrench 
on  the  rights  of  the  laity, — ^if  they  should  ever  again  interfere 
with  an  authoritative  voice  in  the  government  of  the  state, — ^it 
will  then  be  for  the  people  to  inquire,  whether  the  time  has  not 
come  to  effect  a  revision  of  the  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  the 
country.  This,  therefore,  is  the  manner  in  which  we  now  view 
these  things.  What  we  think  of  the  clergy  will  depend  upon 
themselves  ;  but  will  have  no  connexion  with  what  we  think  of 
Christianity.  We  look  on  the  clei^  as  a  body  of  men  who,  not- 
withstanding their  disposition  to  intolerance,  and  notwithstand- 
ing a  certain  narrowness  incidental  to  their  profession,  do  un- 
doubtedly form  a  part  of  a  vast  and  noble  institution,  by  which 
the  manners  of  men  have  been  softened,  their  sufferings  assuaged, 
their  distresses  relieved.  As  long  as  this  institution  performs  its 
functions,  we  are  well  content  to  let  it  stand.  If,  however,  it 
should  be  out  of  repair,  or  if  it  should  be  found  inadequate  to  the 
shifting  circumstances  of  an  advancing  society,  we  retain  both 
the  power  and  the  right  of  remedying  its  feults ;  we  may,  if  need 
be,  remove  some  of  its  parts  ;  but  we  would  not,  we  dare  not, 
tamper  with  those  great  religious  truths  which  are  altogether  in- 
dependent of  it ;  truths  which  comfort  the  mind  of  man,  raise 
him  above  the  instincts  of  the  hour,  and  infuse  into  him  those 
lotty  aspirations  which,  revealing  to  biwi  his  own  immortality, 
are  the  measure  and  the  symptom  of  a  future  Hfe. 

Unfortunately,  this  was  not  the  way  in  which  these  matters 
were  considered  in  Prance.  The  government  of  that  country,  by 
investing  the  clergy  with  great  immunities,  by  treating  them  as 
if  there  were  something  sacred  about  their  persons,  and  by  pun- 
ishing as  heresy  the  attacks  which  were  made  on  them,  had 
established  in  the  national  mind  an  indissoluble  connexion  be- 
tween their  interests  and  the  interests  of  Christianity.  The  con- 
sequence wasj  that  when  the  struggle  began,  the  ministers  of 
religion,  and  religion  itself  were  both  assail^  with  equal  zeaL 
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The  ridicule,  and  even  the  abuse,  heaped  on  the  cleigy,  will  sur- 
prise no  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  provocation  that  had 
been  received.  And  although,  in  the  indiscriminate  onslaught 
which  soon  followed,  Christianity  was,  for  a  time,  subjected  to  a 
fete  which  ought  to  have  been  reserved  for  those  who  called 
themselves  her  ministers ;  this,  while  it  moves  us  to  regret,  ought 
by  no  means  to  excite  our  astonishment.  The  destruction  of 
Christianity  in  France  was  the  necessary  result  of  those  opinions 
which  bound  up  the  destiny  of  the  national  priesthood  with  the 
destiny  of  the  national  religion.  If  both  were  connected  by  the 
same  origin,  both  should  fall  in  the  same  ruin.  If  that  which  is 
the  tree  of  life,  were,  in  reality,  so  corrupt  that  it  could  only 
bear  poisonous  fruits,  then  it  availed  little  to  lop  off  the  boughs 
and  cut  down  the  branches  ;  but  it  were  better,  by  one  mighty 
effort,  to  root  it  up  from  the  ground,  and  secure  the  health  (rf 
society  by  stopping  the  very  source  of  the  contagion. 

These  are  reflections  which  must  make  us  pause  before  we 
censure  the  deistical  writers  of  the  eighteenth  century.  So  per- 
verted, however,  are  the  reasonings  to  which  some  minds  are  ac- 
customed, that  those  who  judge  them  most  uncharitably  are 
precisely  those  whose  conduct  forms  their  best  excuse.  Such  are 
the  men  who,  by  putting  forth  the  most  extravagant  claims  in 
fevour  of  the  clergy,  are  seeking  to  establish  the  principle,  by  the 
operation  of  which  the  clergy  were  destroyed.  Their  scheme  for 
restoring  the  old  system  of  ecclesiastical  authority,  depends  on 
the  supposition  of  its  divine  origin ;  a  supposition  which,  if  in- 
separable from  Christianity,  wiU  at  once  justify  the  infidelity 
which  they  hotly  attack.  The  increase  of  the  power  of  the  clergy 
is  incompatible  with  the  interests  of  civilization.  If,  therefore,  any 
religion  adopts  as  its  creed  the  necessity  of  such  an  increase,  it 
becomes  the  bounden  duty  of  every  friend  to  humanity  to  do  his 
utmost,  either  to  destroy  the  creed,  or,  failing  in  that,  to  over- 
turn the  religion.  If  pretensions  of  this  sort  are  an  essential  part 
of  Christianity,  it  behoves  us  at  once  to  make  our  choice ;  since 
the  only  option  can  be,  between  abjuring  our  faith,  or  sacrificing 
our  liberty.  Fortunately,  we  are  not  driven  to  so  hard  a  strait ; 
and  we  know  that  these  claims  are  as  false  in  theory,  as  the^ 
would  be  pernicious  in  practice.  It  is,  indeed,  certain,  that  if 
they  were  put  into  execution,  the  clergy,  though  they  might  enjoy 
a  momentary  triumph,  would  have  consummated  their  own  ruin, 
by  preparing  the  way  among  us  for  scenes  as  disastrous  as  those 
which  occurred  in  France. 

The  truth  is,  that  what  is  most  blamed  in  the  great  French 
writers,  was  the  natural  consequence  of  the  development  of  their 
age.    Never  was  there  a  more  striking  illustration  of  the  social 
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law  already  noticed,  that,  if  government  will  allow  teligiouB 
Bcepticism  to  run  its  course,  it  will  issue  in  great  things,  and 
will  hasten  the  inarch  of  civilization ;  but  that,  if  an  attempt  is 
made  to  put  it  down  with  a  strong  hand,  it  may,  no  doubt,  be 
repressed  for  a  time,  but  eventually  will  rise  with  such  force  as  to 
endanger  the  foundation  of  society.  In  England,  we  adopted  the 
first  of  these  courses  ;  in  France,  they  adopted  the  second.  In 
England  men  were  allowed  to  exercise  their  own  judgment  on 
the  most  sacred  subjects ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  diminution  of 
their  credulity  had  made  them  set  bounds  to  the  power  of  the 
clergy,  toleration  immediately  followed,  and  the  national  pros- 
perity has  never  been  disturbed.  In  France,  the  authority  of 
the  clergy  was  increased  by  a  superstitious  king ;  faith  usurped 
the  place  of  reason,  not  a  whisper  of  doubt  was  allowed  to  be 
heard,  and  the  spirit  of  inquiry  was  stifled,  until  the  countiy  fell 
to  the  brink  of  ruin.  If  Louis  XIV.  had  not  interfered  with 
the  natural  progress,  France,  like  England,  would  have  con- 
tinued to  advance.  After  his  death,  it  was,  indeed,  too  late  to 
save  the  clergy,  against  whom  all  the  intellect  of  the  nation  was 
soon  arrayed.  But  the  force  of  the  storm  might  still  have  been 
broken,  if  the  government  of  Louis  XV.  had  conciliated  what  it 
was  impossible  to  resist ;  and,  instead  of  madly  attempting  to 
restrain  opinions  by  laws,  had  altered  the  laws  to  suit  the  opin- 
ions. If  the  rulers  of  France,  instead  of  exerting  themselves  to 
silence  the  national  literature,  had  yielded  to  its  suggestions,  and 
had  receded  before  the  pressure  of  advancing  knowlalge,  the  fa- 
tal collision  would  have  been  avoided;  because  the  passions 
which  caused  the  collision  would  have  been  appeased.  In  such 
case,  the  church  would  have  fallen  somewhat  earlier;  but  the 
state  itself  would  have  been  saved.  In  such  case,  France  would, 
in  all  probability,  have  secured  her  liberties,  without  increasing 
her  crimes ;  and  that  great  country,  which,  from  her  position  and 
resources,  ought  to  be  the  pattern  of  European  civilization,  might 
have  escaped  the  ordeal  of  those  terrible  atrocities,  through  which 
she  was  compelled  to  pass,  and  from  the  effects  of  which  she  has 
not  yet  recovered. 

It  must,  I  think,  be  admitted  that,  during,  at  all  events,  the 
first  half  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.,  it  was  possible,  by  timely 
concessions,  still  to  preserve  the  political  institutions  of  France. 
Beforms  there  must  have  been ;  and  reforms  too  of  a  large  and 
uncompromising  character.  So  far,  however,  as  I  am  able  to 
understand  the  real  history  of  that  period,  I  make  no  doubt  that, 
if  these  had  been  granted  in  a  frank  and  ungrudging  spirit,  every 
thing  could  have  been  retained  necessary  for  the  only  two  objects 
at  which  government  ought  to  aim,  namely,  the  preservation  of 
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Qidery  and  the  prevention  of  crime.  Bat,  by  the  middle  of  the 
leign  of  Louifl  XY.,  or,  at  all  events,  immediately  afterwards, 
the  state  of  affairs  b^an  to  alter  ;  and,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  the  spirit  of  France  became  so  democratic,  that  it  was  im- 
possible even  to  delay  a  revolution,  which,  in  the  preceding  gene- 
ration, might  have  been  altogether  averted.  This  remarkable 
change  is  connected  with  that  other  change  already  noticed,  by 
virtue  of  which,  the  French  inteUect  began,  about  the  same  pe- 
riod, to  direct  its  hostility  against  the  state,  rather  than,  as 
heretofore,  against  the  church.  As  soon  as  this,  which  may  be 
called  the  second  epoch  of  the  eighteenth  century,  had  been 
fairly  entered,  the  movement  became  irresistible.  Event  after 
event  followed  each  other  in  rapid  succession ;  each  one  linked 
to  its  antecedent,  and  the  whole  forming  a  tendency  impossible 
to  withstand.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  government,  yielding 
some  points  of  real  importance,  adopted  measures  by  which  the 
church  was  controUed,  the  power  of  the  clergy  diminished,  and 
even  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  suppressed.  It  was  in  vain  that 
the  crown  now  called  to  its  councils,  for  the  first  time,  men  im- 
bued with  the  spirit  of  reform  ;  men,  like  Turgot  and  Necker, 
whose  wise  and  liberal  proposals  would,  in  cedmer  days,  have 
stilled  the  agitation  of  the  popular  mind.  It  was  in  vain  that 
promises  were  made  to  equalize  the  taxes,  to  redress  some  of  the 
most  crying  grievances,  to  repeal  some  of  the  most  obnoxious 
laws.  It  was  even  in  vain  that  the  states-general  were  summon- 
ed ;  and  that  thus,  after  the  lapse  of  one  hundred  and  seventy 
years,  the  people  were  again  admitted  to  take  part  in  the  man- 
agement of  their  own  affairs.  All  these  things  were  in  vain ;  be- 
cause the  time  for  treaty  had  gone  by,  and  the  time  for  battle  had 
come.  The  most  liberal  concessions  that  could  possibly  have 
been  devised  would  have  failed  to  avert  that  deadly  struggle, 
which  the  course  of  preceding  events  made  inevitable.  For  the 
measure  of  that  age  was  now  full.  The  upper  classes,  intoxi- 
cated by  the  long  possession  of  power,  had  provoked  the  crisis  ; 
and  it  was  needful  that  they  should  abide  the  issue.  There  was 
no  time  for  mercy ;  there  was  no  pause,  no  compassion,  no  sym- 
pathy. The  only  question  that  remained  was,  to  see  whether 
they  who  had  raised  the  storm  could  ride  the  whirlwind ;  or, 
whether  it  was  not  rather  likely  that  they  should  be  the  first  vic- 
tims of  that  fiightful  hurricane,  in  which,  for  a  moment,  laws, 
religion,  morals,  all  perished,  the  lowest  vestiges  of  humanity 
were  effaced,  and  the  civilization  of  France  not  only  submerged, 
but,  as  it  then  appeared,  irretrievably  ruined. 

To  ascertain  the  successive  changes  of  this,  the  second  epoch 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  is  an  undertaking  full  of  difficulty  ; 
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not  only  on  account  of  the  rapidity  with  which  the  events  oc- 
curredy  but  also  on  account  of  their  extreme  complication,  and 
of  the  way  in  which  they  acted  and  reacted  upon  each  other. 
The  materialSy  however,  for  such  an  inquiry  are  very  numerous  ; 
and,  as  they  consist  of  evidence  supplied  by  all  classes  and  all 
interests,  it  has  appeared  to  me  possible  to  reconstruct  the  his- 
tory of  that  time,  according  to  the  only  manner  in  which  history 
deserves  to  be  studied ;  that  is  to  say,  according  to  the  order  of 
its  social  and  intellectual  development.  In  the  concluding  chap- 
ter of  the  present  volume,  I  shall,  therefore,  attempt  to  trace 
the  antecedents  of  the  French  Bevolution  during  that  remark- 
able period,  in  which  the  hostility  of  men,  slackening  in  regard 
to  the  abuses  of  the  church,  was,  for  the  first  time,  turned  against 
the  abuses  of  the  state.  But,  before  entering  into  this,  which 
may  be  distinguished  as  the  politiccd  epoch  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, it  wiU  be  necessary,  according  to  the  plan  which  I  have 
sketched,  to  examine  the  changes  that  occurred  in  the  method 
of  writing  history,  and  to  indicate  the  way  in  which  those  changes 
were  affected  by  the  tendencies  of  the  earlier,  or,  as  it  may  be 
termed,  the  ecclesiastical  epoch.  In  this  manner,  we  shall  the 
more  easily  imderstand  the  activity  of  that  prodigious  movement 
which  led  to  the  French  Bevolution ;  because  we  shall  see  that 
it  not  only  affected  the  opinions  of  men  in  regard  to  what  was 
passing  under  their  eyes,  but  that  it  also  biassed  their  specula- 
tive views  in  regard  to  the  events  of  preceding  ages ;  and  thus 
gave  rise  to  that  new  school  of  historical  literature,  the  formation 
of  which  is  by  no  means  the  least  of  the  many  benefits  which  we 
owe  to  the  great  thinkers  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
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CHAPTER   Xm. 

8TATB  or  HI8T0BICAL  LITKKATtrEE  DT  FRANCE  FKOM  THE  END  OF  THE  BIX- 
TEBNTfl  TO  THE  END  OF  TEE  EIGHTEENTH  OENTUBY. 

It  may  be  easily  supposed,  that  those  vast  movements  in  the  in- 
tellect of  France,  which  I  have  just  traced,  could  not  feil  to  pro- 
duce a  great  change  in  the  method  of  writing  history.  That 
bold  spirit  with  which  men  were  beginning  to  estimate  the 
transactions  of  their  own  time,  was  sure  to  influence  their  opin- 
ions respecting  those  of  a  former  age.  In  this,  as  in  every  branch 
of  knowledge,  the  first  innovation  consisted  in  recognizing  the 
necessity  of  doubting  what  had  hitherto  been  believed  ;  and  this 
feeling,  when  once  established,  went  on  increasing,  destroying  at 
each  step  some  of  those  monstrous  absurdities  by  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  even  the  best  histories  were  disfigured.  The  germs  of 
the  reform  may  be  discerned  in  the  fourteenth  century,  though 
the  reform  itself  did  not  begin  until  late  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
During  the  seventeenth  century,  it  advanced  somewhat  slowly  ; 
but  in  the  eighteenth  century  it  received  a  sudden  accession  of 
strength,  and,  in  France,  in  particular,  it  was  hastened  by  that 
fearless  and  inquisitive  spirit  which  characterized  the  age,  and 
which,  purging  histoiy  of  innumerable  follies,  raised  its  standard, 
and  conferred  on  it  a  dignity  hitherto  unknown.  The  rise  of 
historical  scepticism,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  spread,  do  indeed 
form  such  curious  features  in  the  annals  of  the  European  intel- 
lect, as  to  make  it  surprising  that  no  one  should  have  attempted 
to  examine  a  movement  to  which  a  great  department  of  modem 
literature  owes  its  most  valuable  peculiarities.  In  the  present 
chapter,  I  hope  to  supply  this  deficiency  so  far  as  France  is  con- 
cerned ;  and  I  shall  endeavour  to  mark  the  different  steps  by 
which  the  progress  was  effected,  in  order  that,  by  knowing  the 
circumstances  most  favourable  to  the  study  of  history,  we  may 
with  the  greater  ease  inquire  into  the  probability  of  its  future 
improvement. 

There  is,  in  reference  to  this  subject,  a  preliminary  consider- 
ation well  worthy  of  notice.     This  is,  that  men  seem  always  to 
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have  begun  to  doubt  in  matters  of  religion,  before  tbey  ventured 
to  do  BO  in  matters  of  history.  It  might  have  been  expected 
that  the  reproaches,  and,  in  a  superstitious  age,  the  dangers,  to 
which  heresy  is  exposed,  would  have  intimidated  inquirers,  and 
would  have  induced  them  to  prefer  the  safer  path  of  directing 
their  scepticism  upon  questions  of  literary  speculation.  Such, 
however,  is  by  no  means  the  course  which  the  human  mind  has 
adopted.  In  an  early  stage  of  society,  when  the  clergy  had  uni- 
versal influence,  a  belief  in  the  unpardonable  crimiimlity  of  re- 
ligious error  is  so  deeply  rooted,  that  it  engrosses  the  attention 
of  all ;  it  forces  every  one  who  thinks,  to  concentrate  upon  theol- 
ogy his  reflections  and  his  doubts,  and  it  leaves  no  leisure  for 
topics  which  are  conceived  to  be  of  inferior  importance.^  Hence, 
during  many  centuries,  the  subtlest  intellects  of  Europe  exhausted 
their  strength  on  the  rites  and  dogmas  of  Christianity;  and  while 
upon  these  matters  they  often  showed  the  greatest  ability,  they, 
upon  other  subjects,  and  especially  upon  bistory,  displayed  that 
infantine  credulity,  of  which  I  have  already  given  several  ex- 
amples. 

But  when,  in  the  progress  of  society,  its  theological  element 
begins  to  decay,  the  ardour  with  which  religious  disputes  were 
once  conducted  becomes  sensibly  weakened.  The  most  advanced 
intellects  are  the  first  to  feel  the  growing  indifference,  and,  there- 
fore, they  are  also  the  first  to  scrutinize  real  events  with  that  in- 
quisitive eye  which  their  predecessors  had  reserved  for  religious 
speculations.  This  is  a  great  turning-point  in  the  history  of 
every  civilized  nation.  From  this  moment  theological  heresies 
become  less  frequent,'*  and  literary  heresies  become  more  common. 
From  this  moment,  the  spirit  of  inquiry  cmd  of  doubt  fastens  it- 
self upon  every  department  of  knowledge,  and  begins  that  great 
career  of  conquest,  in  which  by  every  succeeding  discovery  the 

*  See  some  Yery  iust  remarks  in  Whewira  Pkilaa,  of  the  Indue.  ScieneeSy  toI.  iL 
p,  148.  In  Neandert  Hitt.  of  the  Church,  vol.  iv.  pp.  41,  128,  there  are  two  curioufl 
iUustrations  of  the  universal  interest  which  theological  discussions  once  inspired  in 
Europe ;  and  on  the  former  subservience  of  philosophy  to  theology,  compare^  Hcan^ 
UtofCa  Diacuseiofu  on  Philosophy,  p.  197.  But  no  one  has  treated  this  subject  so 
ably  as  M.  Auguste  Comte,  in  lus  great  work,  Philosophie  Fo$itive.  The  service 
which  the  metaphysicians  rendered  to  the  church  by  their  development  of  the  doc- 
trine of  transubstantiation  (Blanco  White' i  Evidence  against  Catholiejsmy  pp.  256  -258) 
is  a  striking  instance  of  this  subordination  of  the  intellect  to  ecclesiastical  dogmas. 

'  M.  Tocqueville  says,  what  I  am  inclined  to  think  is  true,  that  an  increasfaig 
spirit  of  equdity  lessens  the  disposition  to  form  new  religious  creeds.  Demoeraiie  e« 
Ameriqve,  vol.  iv.  pp.  16, 17.  At  all  events,  it  is  certain  that  increamng  knowledge 
has  this  effect ;  for  those  great  men  whose  turn  of  mind  would  formerly  have  made 
them  heretics,  are  now  content  to  confine  their  innovations  to  other  fields  of  thought. 
If  St.  Augustin  had  lived  in  the  seventeenth  century,  he  would  have  reformed  or 
created  the  physical  sciences.  If  Sir  Isaac  Newton  had  lived  in  the  fourth  century, 
he  would  have  organized  a  new  sect,  and  have  troubled  the  church  with  his  origi- 
nality. 
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power  and  dignity  of  man  are  increased,  while  at  the  same  time 
most  of  his  opinions  are  disturbed,  and  many  of  them  are  de- 
stroyed :  imtil,  in  the  march  of  this  vast  but  noiseless  revolution, 
the  stream  of  tradition  is,  as  it  were,  interrupted,  the  influence 
of  ancient  authority  is  subverted,  and  the  human  mind,  waxing 
in  strength,  learns  to  rely  upon  its  own  resources,  and  to  throw  off 
incumbrances  by  which  the  freedom  of  its  movements  had  long 
been  impaired. 

The  application  of  these  remarks  to  the  history  of  France, 
will  enable  us  to  explain  some  interesting  phenomena  in  the  lit- 
erature of  that  country.  During  the  whole  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  I  may  say,  till  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  France, 
though  fertile  in  annalists  and  chroniclers,  had  not  produced  a 
single  historian,  because  she  had  not  produced  a  single  man  who 
presumed  to  doubt  what  was  generally  believed.  Lideed,  until 
the  publication  of  Du  Haillan's  histoiy  of  the  kings  of  France, 
no  one  had  even  attempted  a  critical  digest  of  the  materials  which 
were  known  to  be  extant.  This  work  appeared  in  1576  ;*  and 
the  author,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  labours,  could  not  disguise  the 
pride  which  he  felt  at  having  accomplished  so  great  an  under- 
taking. In  his  dedication  to  the  king  he  says,  ^^I  am,  sire,  the 
first  of  all  the  French  who  have  written  the  history  of  France, 
and,  in  a  polite  language,  shown  the  grandeur  and  dignity  of  our 
kings ;  for  before  there  was  nothing  but  the  old  rubbish  of  chron- 
icles which  spoke  of  them."  He  adds  in  the  preface :  "  Only 
I  will  say,  without  presumption  and  boasting,  that  I  have  done  a 
thing  which  had  not  been  done  before,  or  seen  by  any  of  our  na- 
tion, and  have  given  to  the  history  of  France  a  dress  it  never  ap- 
peared in  before."*  Nor  were  these  the  idle  boasts  of  an  obscure 
man.  His  work  went  through  numerous  editions  j  was  trans- 
lated into  Latin,  and  was  reprinted  in  foreign  countries.  He  him- 
self was  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  glories  of  the  French  nation, 
and  was  rewarded  by  the  fevour  of  the  king,  who  conferred  on 
hiin  the  office  of  secretary  of  finance.'  From  his  work,  we  may, 
therefore,  gain  some  notion  of  what  was  then  the  received  stand- 
ard of  historical  literature  ;  and  with  this  view,  it  is  natural  to 
inquire  what  the  materials  were  which  he  chiefly  employed. 
About  sixty  years  earlier,  an  Italian  named  Faulus  Emilius  had 
published  a  gossiping  compilation  on  ^^  the  Actions  of  the 
French."*     TMs  book,  which  is  full  of  extravagant  fables,  was 

'  Biog,  Univ.  toL  xix.  pp.  316,  816 ;  where  it  ifl  said,  *'  FoaTrage  de  I)u  Haillan 
est  remarquable,  en  ce  que  c'est  le  premier  corps  d*hiatoire  de  France  qui  ait  para 
dans  notre  langue."  See  also  Dader^  Rapport  tur  lei  Progr^  de  tHUtoire^  p.  170 ; 
and  Dee  Beaux,  Hietoriettes,  toI.  z.  p.  185. 

*  BayUy  article  Haillan,  note  L. 

*  Mercure  Franfoie,  in  Bayle,  article  Haillan,  note  B. 

*  De  Jtelnis  ffeetis  Franeorum,  which  appeared  about  1616.    Bioff,  Uhtv.  toL  xiiL 
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taken  by  Du  Haillan  as  the  basis  of  his  fiunons  history  of  the 
kings  of  France  ;  and  from  it  he  unhesitatingly  copies  those  idle 
stories  which  Emilius  loved  to  relate.  This  will  give  us  some 
idea  of  the  credulity  of  a  writer^  who  was  reckoned  by  his  con- 
temporaries to  be,  beyond  all  comparison,  the  greatest  historian 
France  had  produced.  But  this  is  not  aH.  Du  Haillan,  not 
content  with  borrowing  from  his  predecessor  every  thing  that 
was  most  incredible^  gratifies  his  passion  for  the  marvellous  by 
some  circumstances  of  his  own  invention.  He  begins  his  history 
with  a  long  account  of  a  council  which,  he  says,  was  held  by  the 
celebrated  Pharamond,  in  order  to  determine  whether  the  French 
should  be  governed  by  a  monarchy  or  by  an  aristocracy.  It  is, 
indeed,  doubtfiil  if  any  such  person  as  Pharamond  ever  existed ; 
and  it  is  certain  that  if  he  did  exist,  all  the  materials  had  long 
perished  from  which  an  opinion  could  be  formed  respecting  him.^ 
But  Du  Haillan,  regardless  of  these  little  difficulties,  gives  us  the 
fullest  information  touching  the  great  chieftain  ;  and,  as  if  de- 
termined to  tax  to  the  utmost  the  credulity  of  Ms  readers,  men- 
tions, as  members  of  the  council  of  Pharamond,  two  persons, 
Charamond  and  Quadrek,  whose  very  names  are  invented  by  the 
historian." 

Such  was  the  state  of  historical  literature  in  France  early  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  III.  A  great  change  was,  however,  at  hand. 
The  remarkable  intellectual  progress  made  by  the  French  towards 
the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was,  as  I  have  shown,  preceded 

p.  119.  Compare,  respecting  the  author,  Mhbray^  HUt.  dt  France^  vol.  ii.  p.  868, 
with  Audiffier^  VOrigine  det  Fratifou,  vol.  ii.  p.  118,  who  compUdns  of  his  opinion 
about  Clovis,  "  quov  qu'il  fasse  profession  de  relever  la  gloire  des  Francois.''  Even 
the  superficial  BouLunTilliers  {Hut.  de  VAncien  OouoememerU,  toI.  ii.  p.  166)  con* 
temptuously  notices  "  les  r^toriciens  post^rieurs,  tels  que  Paul  Emile.'' 

^  Ck>mpare  Sitmondi,  Hist,  des  Franfais^  vol  L  pp.  176,  177,  with  MarUlotier^ 
Monarchie  FranfoUe,  vol.  i.  pp.  48,  44.  Philippe  de  Comines,  though  superior  to 
Sismondi  and  Montlosier  in  point  of  ability,  lived  in  the  middle  ages,  and,  therefore, 
had  no  idea  of  doubting,  but  simply  says,  "  Pharamond  fut  esleu  roy.  Tan  420,  et 
regna  dix  ans."  Mhn,  de  ComineSj  livre  viii.  chap.  zxviL  toI.  iii.  p.  232.  But  De 
Thou,  coming  a  hundred  years  after  Comines,  evidently  suspected  that  it  waa  not 
all  qidte  right,  and,  therefore  puts  it  on  the  authority  of  others.  "  Pharamond,  qui 
»el<m  nos  hittorieiu  a  port6  le  premier  la  couronne  des  Fran9ois.*'  De  Thou^  HieL 
Univ.  YoL  X.  p.  680.  See  a  singular  passage  on  Pharamond  m  Mhn.  de  DupUuU 
Jfomay,  Tol.  ii.  p.  406. 

'  Sorel  (Xa  Biblioth^que  Fran^fnee,  Paris,  1667,  p.  878)  says  of  Du  Haillan,  *'0n 
lui  pent  reprocher  d^avoir  donn^  un  commencement  fabuleux  4  son  histoire,  qui  est 
entferement  de  son  invention,  ayant  fait  tenir  un  conseil  entre  Pharamond  et  ses 
^uB  fidelles  conseiUers,  pour  s^auoir  si  ayant  la  puissance  en  main  il  deuoit  reduire 
les  Francois  au  gouuemement  aristocratique  ou  monarchique,  et  faisant  faire  une 
harangue  k  ohacun  d'eux  pour  souBtenir  son  opinion.  On  y  voit  les  noms  de  Chara- 
mond et  de  Quadrek,  personnages  imaginaires.^  Sorel,  who  had  a  glimmerine  notion 
that  this  was  not  exactly  the  way  to  write  history,  adds,  ^^  C^est  une  chose  fort  sur- 
prenante.  On  est  fort  peu  asseui^  si  Pharamond  rut  Jamais  au  monde,  et  quoy  qu*on 
0(ache  qu'il  y  ait  est^,  c'est  une  terrible  hardiesse  d'en  raconter  des  choses  qtu  n*ont 
aucun  appuy.** 
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by  that  scepticism  which  appears  to  be  its  necessary  precursor. 
The  spirit  of  doubt,  which  had  begun  with  religion,  was  com- 
municated to  literature.  The  impulse  was  immediately  felt  in 
every  department  of  knowled^,  and  now  it  was  that  history  first 
emerged  from  a  debasement  m  which  it  had  for  centuries  been 
sunk.  On  this  subject,  a  mere  statement  of  dates  may  be  of 
service  to  those  persons  who,  from  a  dislike  to  general  reasoning, 
would  otherwise  deny  the  connexion  which  I  wish  to  establisL 
In  1588  was  published  the  first  sceptical  book  ever  written  in 
the  French  language.*  In  1598,  the  French  government,  for  the 
first  time,  ventured  upon  a  great  public  act  of  religious  toleration. 
In  1604,  De  Thou  published  that  celebrated  work,  which,  is  al- 
lowed by  all  critics  to  be  the  first  great  history  composed  by  a 
Frenchnan.'*  And  at  the  very  moment  when  these  things  were 
passing,  another  eminent  Frenchman,  the  illustrious  Sully,^^  was 
collecting  the  materials  for  his  historical  work,  which,  though 
hardly  equal  to  that  of  De  Thou,  comes  immediately  after  it  in 
ability,  in  importance,  and  in  reputation.  Nor  can  we  fail  to 
remark,  that  both  these  great  historians,  who  left  all  their  pre- 
decessors immeasurably  behind  them,  were  the  confidential  min- 
isters and  intimate  fiiends  of  Henry  lY.,  the  first  king  of  France 
whose  memory  is  stained  by  the  imputation  of  heresy,  and  the 
first  who  dared  to  change  Ins  religion,  not  in  consequence  of  any 
theological  arguments,  but  on  the  broad  and  notorious  ground  of 
political  expediency.*' 

But  it  was  not  merely  over  such  eminent  historians  as  these, 
that  the  sceptical  spirit  displayed  its  influence.  The  movement 
was  now  becoming  sufficiently  active  to  leave  its  marks  in  the 
writings  of  &r  inferior  men.  There  were  two  particulars  in 
which  the  credulity  of  the  earlier  historians  was  veiy  striking. 
These  consisted  ii\  the  uncritical  manner  in  which,  by  blindly 
copying  their  predecessors,  they  confiised  the  dates  of  difTerent 
events  ;  and  in  the  readiness  with  which  they  believed  the  most 

*  *<  Die  ente  Regung  des  skeptiachen  Geistes  finden  wir  in  den  Versuchen  des 
Miohael  von  Montaigne.    Tennemann,  Ouch,  der  Fhih9.  toI.  ix.  p.  448. 

^  The  fint  volume  appeared  in  1604.  See  Le  Long,  Biblioth^que  BUtori^ue  de 
la  France^  vol,  ii.  p.  875;  and  preface  to  2>«  Thou,  Hitt,  Unh.  toL  i.  p.  Iv. 

"  ^mondi  Ymb  Bcarcely  done  Justice  to  Solly ;  but  the  reader  will  find  a  fuller 
account  of  him  in  Gaffigue,  JSkt,  de  la  Beforme,  toL  TiiL  pp.  101-117 ;  and  a  atill 
better  one  in  Blanqut,  Hittoire  dt  VEcfmomie  FoliHgue,  rot  t  pp.  847-861. 

'^  According  to  D'Aubi^^  the  king,  on  hia  converdon,  said,  **  Je  ferai  Toir  & 
tout  le  monde  que  Je  n*at  eet^  persuadd  par  autre  th^ologie  que  la  nteessitA  de 
reBtet.*"  BmsdUife  JU/ormed  Religion  in,  France,  toL  il  p.  862.  That  Heniy  felt 
this  18  certain ;  and  that  he  expressed  it  to  his  fHends  is  probable ;  but  he  had  a 
difftcult  game  to  play  with  the  Catholic  church ;  and  in  one  of  his  edicts  we  find 
"one jrande  joye  de  son  retour  &  T^lise,  dont  il  attribuoit  la  cause  k  hi  grace  du 
Tout-Puissant,  et  aux  pri^res  de  ses  fid^es  sujets.*  Be  Thou,  Siet.  Univ.  toL  xii. 
pp.  106, 106.    Compare,  at  pp.  468,  469,  the  message  he  sent  to  the  pope. 
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impiobable  statements;  upon  imperfect  evidence,  and  ofien  upon 
no  evidence  at  alL  It  is  surely  a  singular  proof  of  that  intellec- 
tual progress  whicli  I  am  endeavouring  to  trace,  that,  within  a 
very  few  years  both  these  sources  of  error  were  removed.  In 
1597,  Serres  was  appointed  historiographer  of  France  ;  and,  in 
the  same  year,  he  published  his  history  of  that  coontry.^^  In 
this  work,  he  insists  upon  the  necessity  of  carefblly  recording  the 
date  of  each  event ;  and  the  example,  which  he  first  set,  has, 
since  his  time,  been  generally  followed.**  The  importance  of 
this  change  will  be  willingly  acknowledged  by  those  who  are 
aware  of  the  conAision  into  which  history  has  been  thrown,  by 
the  earlier  writers  having  neglected,  what  now  seems,  so  obvious 
a  precaution.  Scarcely  had  this  innovation  been  established, 
when  it  was  foUowed,  in  the  same  country,  by  another  of  still 
greater  moment.  Tins  was  the  appearance,  in  1621,  of  a  his- 
tory of  France,  by  Scipio  Dupleix  ;  in  which,  for  the  first  time^ 
the  evidence  for  historical  facts  was  published  with  the  fiicts 
themselves.*'  It  is  needless  to  insist  upon  the  utility  of  a  step 
which,  more  than  any  other,  has  taught  historians  to  be  indus- 
trious in  collecting  their  authorities,  and  careful  in  scrutinizing 
them.**  To  this  may  be  added,  that  Dupleix  was  also  the  first 
Frenchman  who  ventured  to  publish  a  system  of  philosophy  in 

"  Marehandy  Dictumnaire  HiHoriqve,  vol.  u.  pp.  206,  209,  La  Haye,  1768, 
folio.  This  curious  and  learned  work,  which  is  much  less  read  than  it  deserves, 
contains  the  only  good  account  of  Serres  I  have  been  able  to  meet  with ;  vol.  ii.  pp. 
197-218. 

>«  "  On  ne  prenoit  presque  aucun  soin  de  marquer  les  dates  des  6v6nemens  dans 
les  ouvrages  historiques.  ...  Be  Serres  reconnut  ce  d^ut ;  et  pour  y  rein6dier,  O 
rechercha  avec  beaucoup  de  soin  les  dates  des  6v6nemens  qu'il  avoit  2^  employer, 
et  les  marqua  dans  son  histoire  le  plus  ezactement  qu'il  lui  fiit  possible.  Cet  ex- 
emple  a  6tl  imit6  depuis  par  la  pl6part  de  ceux  qui  Font  suivi ;  et  c^est  i^lui  qu*on  est 
redevable  de  I'avantage  qu'on  tire  d^une  pratique  A  nicessaire  et  si  utile."  Mctrehmtd^ 
Diet.  Jffistorigue,  vol.  ii.  p.  206. 

"  "  n  est  le  premier  historien  qui  ait  cit6  en  mar^  ses  itutorit^ ;  precaution  ab- 
solument  n^cessaire  quand  on  n'6crit  pas  Thistoire  de  son  temps,  k  moins  qu'on  ne 
s^en  tlenne  aux  faits  connus.^'  (Euvret  de  Voltaire^  voL  xix.  p.  96.  And  the  Bioff. 
Uhiv,  vol  xii.  p.  277,  says,  "  On  doit  lui  faire  honneur  d*avoir  citi  en  marge  les 
auteurs  dont  U  s'est  servi ;  precaution  indispensable,  que  Ton  connaissait  peu  avant 
lui,  et  que  les  historiens  modernes  n^Iigent  trop  aigourd^hui.'*  Bassompienre,  who 
had  a  quarrel  with  Dupleix,  has  given  some  curious  details  respecting  him  and  his 
History ;  but  they  are,  of  course,  not  to  be  relied  on.  Menu  de  Bae^p^mierre,  voL 
iii.  pp.  866,  867.  Patln  speaks  favourably  of  his  history  of  Henry  lY.  Lettrei 
de  Fatif^  vol  L  p.  17  :  but  compare  Sullif^  (EcotumUee  BoyaUe^  vol  ix.  pp.  121, 
249. 

^  The  ancients,  as  is  well  known,  rarely  took  this  trouble.  Mwre'e  Hitt  of 
Greek  JMerahare,  vol.  iv.  pp.  197,  806,  807.  But  what  is  much  more  curious  is, 
that,  even  in  scientific  works,  there  was  an  equal  looseness ;  and  Guvier  says,  that. 
In  the  sixteenth  century,  **  on  se  bomait  k  dire,  d'une  mani^re  g^n^rale,  Aristote  a 
dit  telle  diose,  sans  indiquer  ni  le  passage  ni  le  livre  dans  lequel  la  citation  86 
trouvait.''  Cuvier^  Hut.  dee  BeUneea^  part  ii.  p.  68 ;  and  at  p.  88,  *^  snivant  rnsage  de 
son  temps,  Oessner  n'indique  pas  aveo  precision  les  endroits  d^oii  il  a  tir6  ses  cita- 
tions :"  see  also  p.  21i. 
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hifl  own  language.*^  It  is  trae,  that  the  syetein  itself  is  intrin- 
sically of  little  value  ;^"  but,  at  the  time  it  appeared,  i(  was  an 
unprecedented,  and,  on  that  account,  a  profane  attempt,  to  un- 
fold the  mysteries  of  philosophy  in  the  vulgar  speech  ;  and,  in 
this  point  of  view,  supplies  evidence  of  the  increasing  diffusion 
of  a  spirit  bolder  and  more  inquisitive  than  any  formerly  known. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that,  almost  at  the  same  moment, 
there  should  be  made,  in  the  same  country,  the  first  systematic 
attempt  at  historical  scepticism.  The  system  of  philosophy  by 
Dupleix  appeared  in  1602  ;  and  in  1599,  La  Popelini^re  pub* 
lished  at  Paris  what  he  calk  the  History  of  Hiatortea,  in  which 
he  criticizes  historians  themselves,  and  examines  their  works 
with  that  sceptical  spirit,  to  which  his  own  age  was  deeply  in- 
debted. *'  This  able  man  was  also  the  author  of  a  Sketch  of  the 
New  History  of  the  French;  containing  a  formal  refutation  of 
that  fiEible,  so  dear  to  the  early  historians,  according  to  which  the 
monarchy  of  France  was  founded  by  Francus,  who  arrived  in 
(xaul  after  the  conclusion  of  the  siege  of  Troy.«» 

It  would  be  useless  to  collect  all  the  instances  in  which  this 
advancing  spirit  of  scepticism  now  began  to  purge  history  of  its 
falsehoods.  I  will  only  mention  two  or  three  more  of  those 
which  have  occurred  in  my  reading.  In  1614,  De  Bubis  pub- 
lished at  Lyons  a  work  on  the  European  monarchies  ;  in  which 
he  not  only  attacks  the  lon^-estabUshed  belief  respecting  the 
descent  from  Francus,  but  boldly  asserts,  that  the  Franl^  owe 
their  name  to  their  ancient  liberties.*^  In  1620,  Gromberville, 
in  a  dissertation  on  history,  refutes  many  of  those  idle  stories 
respecting  the  antiquity  of  the  French,  which  had  been  univer- 
sally received  until  his  time.**    And,  in  1630,  Berthault  pub- 

"  "  Le  premier  ouvrage  de  philosophie  publi6  daiu  cette  languc."  Biog.  UtUv, 
voL  xii.  p.  277. 

^  So  it  seemed  to  me,  when  I  turned  over  its  leaves  a  few  years  ago.  How- 
ever, Patin  says,  **  sa  philosophie  fran^oise  u'est  pas  mauyaise."  Zetires  de  Patin^ 
vol.  iii.  p.  357.  On  the  dialectic  powers  of  Dapleix,  see  a  favourable  judgment  in 
HoamUofCi  DiseuM.  on  Philot.  p.  119. 

*  Biog,  Univ.  vol.  zxzv.  p.  402.  Sorel  (Bibliothique  Franfaue^  p.  165),  who 
18  evidently  displeased  at  the  unprecedented  boldness  of  La  Popelini&re,  says, 
"  il  dit  ses  sentimens  en  bref  des  historiens  de  toutes  les  nations,  et  de  plusieurs 
langues,  et  particuli^rement  des  historiens  fran^ois,  dont  il  parle  avec  beaucoup 
d^asseurance.'' 

*  **n  refute  Topinion,  alors  fort  accr6dit6e,  de  Farriv^e  dans  les  Gaules  de 
Francus  et  des  Troyens."  Biog.  Univ.  vol.  xxxv.  p.  402.  Compare  Le  Long^ 
Bibliotheqtu  ffistoriqtie  de  la  France^  vol.  ii.  p.  89.  Patin  says  that  De  Thou  was 
much  indebted  to  him :  '^  M.  de  Thou  a  pris  hardiment  de  la  Popelini^re.'^  Lettm 
de  Paiin^  vol  i.  p.  222.  There  is  a  notice  of  Popelini^re,  io  connexion  with  Richer, 
in  Mem.  de  Hichuieu^  vol.  v.  p.  849. 

"  "  n  refute  les  fables  qu^on  avan^oit  sur  Forigioe  des  Francois,  appuy6es  sur 
le  tSmoignage  du  faux  B^rose.  H  dit  que  leur  nom  vient  de  leur  ancienne  fran- 
chise.**  Le  Long^  Bibliotheque  Htetoriquey  vol.  ii.  p.  750. 

^  Compare  /Sorely  Biblidhique  Franfoise,  p.  298,  mthDuP^etnoy,  MHhodeptmr 
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lished  at  Paris  the  ^^  Frencli  Florae/'  in  which  he  completely 
upsets  the  old  method  ;  since  he  lays  it  down  as  a  fundamental 
principle^  that  the  origin  of  the  French  must  only  be  sought  for 
m  those  countries  where  they  were  found  by  the  Romans." 

All  these,  and  similar  productions,  were,  however,  entirely 
eclipsed  by  Mezeray's  History  of  France;  the  first  volume  c^ 
which  was  published  in  1643,  and  the  last  in  1651.**  It  i^,  per- 
haps, hardly  fair  to  his  predecessors,  to  call  him  the  first  general 
historian  of  France;*'  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  work 
is  greatly  superior  to  any  that  had  yet  been  seen.  The  style  of 
Mezeray  is  admirably  clear  and  vigorous,  rising,  at  times,  to  con- 
siderable eloquence.  Besides  this,  he  has  two  other  merits  much 
more  important.  These  are,  an  indisposition  to  believe  strange 
things,  merely  because  they  have  hiiherto  been  believed ;  and 
an  iDclination  to  take  the  side  of  the  people,  rather  than  that 
of  their  rulers.**  Of  these  principles,  the  first  was  too  common 
among  the  ablest  Frenchmen  of  that  time  to  excite  much  atten- 
tion.*^ But  the  other  principle  enabled  Mezeray  to  advance  an 
important  step  before  all  his  contemporaries.  He  was  the  first 
Frenchman  who,  in  a  great  historical  work,  threw  off  that  super- 
stitious reverence  for  royalty  which  had  long  troubled  the  minds 
of  his  countrymen,  and  which,  indeed,  continued  to  haunt  them 
for  another  century.  As  a  necessary  consequence,  he  was  also 
the  first  who  saw  that  a  history,  to  be  of  real  value,  must  be  a 
history,  not  only  of  kings,  but  of  nations.  A  steady  perception 
of  this  principle  led  him  to  incorporate  into  his  book  matters 
which,  before  his  time,  no  one  cared  to  study.    He  commimicates 

Studier  VHutovre^  vol.  z.  p.  4,  Paris,  1772.  There  is  an  acooont  of  Gomberville  in 
Ze<  Sistoriettei  de  Tallemant  des  JRSaux^  toL  viii.  pp.  15-19 ;  a  singularly  cnrioiifl 
book,  which  is,  for  the  seventeenth  century,  what  Brantome  is  for  the  sixteenth. 
I  ought  to  have  mentioned  earlier,  the  inimitable  ridicule  with  which  Rabelais  treats 
the  habit  historians  had  of  tracing  the  genealogies  of  their  heroes  back  to  Noah. 
(Euvres  de  Jtabelau,  voL  i.  pp.  1-8,  and  vol.  iL  pp.  10-17 :  see  also,  at  toL  t.  pp.  171, 
172,  his  defence  of  the  antiquity  of  Ghinon. 

"  *^L'auteur  croit  qu^il  ne  faut  pas  la  ohercher  ailleurs  que  dansle  pays  oik  Us  ont 
M  connus  des  Romuns,  c*est-2^dire  entre  TElbe  et  le  Rhin.^  Ze  Long^  iibliathique 
SUtoriquey  vol.  ii.  p.  56.  This  work  of  Berthault^s  was,  for  many  years,  a  text- 
book in  the  French  colleges.    Bioa.  Univ.  vol  iv.  p.  847. 

**  The  first  volume  in  1648 ;  the  second  in  1646 ;  and  the  last  in  1651.  jBuiy. 
Urdv.  voL  xxviil  p.  510. 

*  *'  The  French  have  now  their  first  general  historian,  Mezeray.**  'Saiiam*$ 
LUerature  ofEurone^  vol  iiL  p.  228 ;  and  see  Stephen's  Lectures  an  the  History  o/^ 
IVanee,  1861,  vol.  1.  p.  10. 

**  Bayle  says,  that  Mezeray  is  '*  de  tons  les  historienscelui  qui  favoiise  le  plus  lea 
peuples  centre  la  cour.**    Ze  Long^  BiUioth^que  Sistcriquey  voL  iii.  p.  IxxxvL 

**  Though  it  did  not  prevent  him  from  believine  that  sudden  tempests,  and  un- 
usual appearances  in  the  heavens,  were  aberrations,  due  to  supernatural  interference, 
and,  as  such,  were  the  prognosticators  of  political  change.  Mewtray^  Hist.  deFmino*^ 
Tol.  i.  pp.  202,  228,  288,  241,  817,  792,  voL  U.  pp.  485,  578,  1120,  toL  uL  pp.  81, 
167, 894 ;  instructive  passages,  as  proving  that,  eyen  in  powerfid  minds,  the  scientifio 
and  secular  method  was  stm  feeble. 
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all  the  infermation  he  could  coUect  respecting  the  taxes  which 
the  people  had  paid  ;  the  sufferings  they  had  undeigone  from 
the  griping  hands  of  their  governors;  their  manners,  their  com- 
forts, even  the  state  of  the  towns  which  they  inhabited ;  in  a 
word,  what  affected  the  interests  of  the  French  people,  as  well 
as  what  affected  the  interests  of  the  French  monarchy."®  These 
were  the  subjects  which  Mezeray  preferred  to  insignificant  details 
respecting  the  pomp  of  courts  and  the  lives  of  kings.  These 
were  the  large  and  comprehensive  matters  on  which  he  loved  to 
dwell,  and  on  which  he  expatiated ;  not,  indeed,  with  so  much 
fulness  as  we  could  desire,  but  still  with  a  spirit  and  an  accuracy, 
which  entitles  him  to  the  honour  of  being  the  greatest  historian 
France  produced  before  the  eighteenth  century. 

This  was,  in  many  respects,  the  most  important  change 
which  had  yet  been  effected  in  the  matter  of  writing  history. 
K  the  plan  begun  by  Mezeray  h^  been  completed  by  his  suc- 
oessors,  we  should  possess  materials,  the  absence  of  which  no 
modem  researches  can  possibly  compensate.  Some  things,  in- 
deed, we  should,  in  that  case,  have  lost.  We  should  know  less 
than  we  now  know  of  courts  and  of  camps.  We  should  have 
heard  less  of  the  peerless  beauty  of  French  queens,  and  of  the 
dignified  presence  of  French  kings.  We  might  even  have  miss- 
ed some  of  the  links  of  that  evidence  by  which  the  genealogies 
of  princes  and  nobles  are  ascertained,  and  the  study  of  which 
delights  the  curiosity  of  antiquaries  and  heralds.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  should  have  been  able  to  examine  the  state  of 
the  French  people  during  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century;  while,  as  things  now  stand,  our  knowledge  of  thtem,  in 
that  most  important  period,  is  inferior  in  accuracy  and  in  extent 
to  the  knowledge  we  possess  of  some  of  the  most  barbarous 
tribes  of  the  earth.*'  If  the  example  of  Mezeray  had  been  fol- 
lowed, with  such  additional  resources  as  the  progress  of  affsiirs 
would  have  supplied,  we  should  not  only  have  the  means  of 
minutely  tracing  the  growth  of  a  great  and  civilized  nation,  but 

"  What  he  did  on  these  subjects  is  most  remarkable,  consideriDg  that  some  of 
the  best  materials  were  unknown,  and  in  manuscript,  and  that  even  De  Thou  gives 
scarcely  any  information  respecting  them ;  so  that  Mezeray  bad  no  model.  See, 
among  other  passages  which  have  struck  me  in  the  first  volume,  pp.  145-147,  204, 
858,  856,  862-866,  580,  581,  581,  812,  946,  1089.  Compare  his  indignant  expres- 
sions at  voL  ii.  p.  721. 

"  Those  who  have  studied  the  French  memoirs  of  the  seyenteenth  cctotury, 
know  how  little  can  be  found  in  them  respecting  the  condition  of  the  people ;  while 
the  ihllest  private  correspondence,  such  as  the  letters  of  Sevign^  and  De  Maintenon, 
are  equally  unsatisfactory.  The  greater  part  of  the  evidence  now  extant  has  been 
collected  by  M.  Monteil,  in  his  valuable  work,  Histaire  dei  divers  EtaU  ;  but  who- 
eyer  wiU  put  all  this  together,  must  admit,  that  we  are  better  informed  as  to  the 
condition  of  many  sayage  tribes,  than  we  are  concemiug  the  lower  classes  of  France 
during  the  reign  of  Louis  XPT. 
VOL,  I. — 30 
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we  should  have  materialfl  that  would  suggest  or  verify  those 
original  principles,  the  discovery  of  which  constitutes  the  real 
use  of  history. 

But  this  was  not  to  be.  Unhappily  for  the  interests  of 
knowledge,  the  inarch  of  French  civilization  was,  at  this  period, 
suddenly  checked.  Soon  after  the  middle  of  tiie  seventeenth 
century,  that  lamentable  change  took  place  in  France,  which 
gave  a  new  turn  to  the  destinies  of  the  nation.  The  reaction 
which  the  spirit  of  inquiry  underwent,  and  the  social  and  intel- 
lectual circumstances  which,  by  bringing  the  Fronde  to  a  prema- 
ture close,  prepared  the  way  for  Louis  XIV.,  have  been  described 
in  a  former  part  of  this  volume,  where  I  have  attempted  to  in- 
dicate the  general  effects  of  the  disastrous  movement.  It  now 
remains  for  me  to  point  out  how  this  retrogressive  tendency 
opposed  obstacles  to  the  improvement  of  historical  literature, 
and  prevented  authors,  not  only  from  relating  with  honesty  what 
was  passing  around  them,  but  also  firom  understanding  events 
which  had  occurred  before  their  time. 

The  most  superficial  students  of  French  literature  must  be 
struck  by  the  dearth  of  historians  during  that  long  period  in 
which  Louis  XIV.  held  the  reins  of  government.'®  To  this,  the 
personal  peculiarities  of  the  king  greatly  contributed.  His  edu- 
cation had  been  shamefully  neglected  ;  and  as  he  never  had  the 
energy  to  repair  its  deficiencies,  he  all  his  life  remained  ignorant 
of  many  things  with  which  even  princes  are  usually  fimiiliar.*^ 
Of  the  course  of  past  events  he  knew  literally  nothing,  and  he 
took  no  interest  in  any  history  except  the  history  of  his  own  ex- 
ploits. Among  a  free  people,  this  indifference  on  the  part  of 
the  sovereign  could  never  have  produced  injurious  results  ;  in- 
deed, as  we  have  already  seen,  the  absence  of  royal  patronage  is, 
in  a  highly  civilized  country,  the  most  favourable  condition  of 
literature.  But  at  the  accession  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  liberties  of 
the  French  were  still  too  young,  and  the  habits  of  independent 
thought  too  recent,  to  enable  them  to  bear  up  against  that  com- 
bination of  the  crown  and  the  church,  which  was  directed 
against  them.  The  French,  becoming  every  day  more  servile, 
at  length  sunk  so  low,  that,  by  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 

"  This  is  noticed  in  8i9m<mdi,  Hiat,  dea  Franfai$^  vol  xxvii.  pp.  181,  182 ;  also 
in  VUUmain,  Litteratnre  Fratifaite^  vol.  ii.  pp.  29,  80.  Compare  jyArgenwriy  Ha- 
Jleziona  tttr  let  Hittoriena  FranfoU,  in  Mimoirta  da  PAeadimia  dea  Inaeriptumay 
▼ol.  xxviii.  p.  627,  with  B<ndainvilliera^  Aneien  Gouvemement  da  la  I\raneey  toL  L 
p.  174. 

"  "  Le  Jenne  Lonis  XIV  n^arait  re^u  aucune  Mucation  intellectuelle.'^  ^^■ff' 
Jtaue't  BickelieUy  Maxarin  at  la  Fnmde,  vol.  il  p.  245.  On  the  education  of  Louif 
XIV.,  which  was  as  shamefully  neglected  as  that  of  our  6eor{^  III.,  see  Lattrea  imr 
iditea  de  Maintarum,  toI.  ii.  p.  869 ;  Dvcloa^  Mim,  SeereU,  Tol.  L  pp.  167,  168 ;  Mhn. 
de  Brianna^  toL  i.  pp.  891-898. 
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tnry,  they  seemed  to  have  lost  even  the  wish  of  resistance. 
The  king,  meeting  no  opposition,  endeayonred  to  exercise  over 
the  inteUect  of  l£e  conntry  an  authority  equal  to  that  with 
which  he  conducted  its  government.'*  In  all  the  great  questions 
of  religion  and  of  politics,  the  spirit  of  inquiry  was  stifled,  and 
no  man  was  allowed  to  express  an  opinion  unfavourable  to  the 
existing  state  of  things.  As  the  Ung  was  willing  to  endow 
literature,  he  naturally  thought  that  he  had  a  right  to  its  ser- 
vices. Authors,  who  were  fed  by  his  hand,  were  not  to  raise 
their  voices  against  his  policy.  They  received  his  wages,  and 
they  were  bound  to  do  the  bidding  of  him  who  paid  them. 
When  Louis  assumed  the  government,  Mezeray  was  still  living; 
though  I  need  hardly  say  uiat  his  great  work  was  published  be- 
fore this  system  of  protection  and  patronage  came  into  play. 
The  treatment  to  which  he,  the  great  historian  of  France,  was 
now  subjected,  was  a  specimen  of  the  new  arrangement.  He 
received  from  the  crown  a  pension  of  four  thousand  francs  ;  but 
when  he,  in  1668,  published  an  abridgment  of  his  History,"  it 
was  intimated  to  him,  that  some  remarks  upon  the  tendency  of 
taxation  were  likely  to  cause  offence  in  high  quarters.  As,  how- 
ever, it  was  soon  found  that  Mezeray  was  too  honest  and  too 
fearless  to  retract  what  he  had  written,  it  was  determined  to 
have  recourse  to  intimidation,  and  half  of  his  pension  was  taken 
from  him.'*  But  as  this  did  not  produce  a  proper  effect,  another 
order  was  issued,  which  deprived  him  of  the  remaining  half; 
and  thus  early,  in  this  bad  reign,  there  was  set  an  example  of 
punishing  a  man  for  writing  with  honesty  upon  a  subject  in 
which,  of  all  others,  honesty  is  the  first  essentiaL" 

"  On  his  political  mazimB,  see  LematUey,  UtMisaement  de  ZottU  XIV^  pp.  825- 
827,  407,  408.  The  eloquent  remarks  made  by  M.  Ranke  upon  an  Italian  despot- 
ism, are  admirably  applicable  to  his  whole  system  :  **  Sonderbare  Gestalt  mensch- 
lichen  Dinge  I  Die  Krafte  des  Landes  bringen  den  Hof  herror,  der  Mittelpunkt  des 
Hofes  ist  der  Furst,  das  letzte  Product  des  gesammten  Lebens  ist  zuletzt  das  Selbst- 
gefiihl  des  Farsten.''    i>te  Pdp<<0,  vol.  ii.  p.  266. 

"  His  AhrM  CTaromologique  was  published  in  1668,  in  three  Tolumes  quarto. 
Bioff.  Univ.  toL  xxviiL  p.  510.  Le  Lon^  {Bihlioihique  Historique,  vol.  iU.  p.  Ixzxt.) 
says,  that  it  was  only  allowed  to  be  pubhshed  in  consequence  of  a  "  privilege**  which 
Mezeray  had  formerly  obtained.  But  there  seems  to  have  been  some  difficulty,  of 
which  these  writers  are  not  aware ;  for  Patin,  in  a  letter  dated  Paris,  28  December, 
1664,  speaks  of  it  as  being  then  in  the  press :  *^  on  imprime  ici  en  grand-in-quarto  un 
Abr6g<6  de  THistoire  de  mnce,  par  M.  Mezeray.**  Zeitret  de  Patin,  rol.  iii.  p.  508 : 
compare  p.  666.  It  long  remained  an  established  school-book :  see  D*Argenson's 
Essay,  in  Mhn,  de  VAeadimie,  toL  xxviii.  p.  685 ;  and  Wbrke  of  Sir  Willi<tm 
Temhle,  voL  iiL  p.  70. 

^  Barrikre,  Euai  twr  lee  Mceun  du  Dix-eeptihne  Sikle,  prefixed  to  Mem,  de 
Brienne,  toI.  i.  pp.  129,  180,  where  reference  is  made  to  his  original  correspond- 
ence with  Colbert.  This  treatment  of  Mezeray  is  noticed,  but  imperfectly,  in 
BotdainviUiere,  Hist*  de  PAneien  Gouvememeni,  toL  1.  p.  196 ;  in  Lemontey,  JStaHy 
lieeemeni  de  Louie,  p.  881 ;  and  in  Falieeotj  Mhn,  paw  FHiet.  de  Lit.  yo).  ii.  p.  161. 

*  In  1685  was  published  at  Paris  what  was  called  an  improved  edition  of  Mes- 
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Suck  conduct  as  this,  showed  what  historians  were  to  expect 
from  the  goyemment  of  Louis  XIY.  Several  years  later,  the 
king  took  another  opportunity  of  displaying  the  same  spirit. 
F^n^lon  had  been  appointed  preceptor  to  the  grandson  of  Louis, 
whose  early  vices  hu  firmness  and  judgment  did  much  to  re* 
press,^  But  a  single  circumstance  was  thought  sufficient  to 
outweigh  the  immense  service  which  F^n6lon  thus  rendered  to 
the  royal  family,  and,  if  his  pupil  had  come  to  the  throne,  would 
have  rendered  prospectively  to  the  whole  of  France.  His  cele- 
brated romance,  Tdemachua^  was  published  in  1699,  as  it  ap- 
pears, without  his  consent.^^  The  king  suspected  that,  under 
the  guise  of  a  fiction,  F6n61on  intended  to  reflect  on  the  conduct 
of  government.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  author  denied  so  dan- 
gerous an  imputation.  The  indignation  of  the  king  was  not 
to  be  appeased.  He  banished  F6n61on  from  the  court;  and 
would  never  again  admit  to  his  presence  a  man,  whom  he  sus- 
pected of  even  insinuating  a  criticism  upon  the  measures  adopted 
by  the  administration  of  the  country.^^ 

If  the  king  could,  on  mere  suspicion,  thus  treat  a  great 
wriiter,  who  had  the  rank  of  an  archbishop  and  the  reputation  of 
a  9aint,  it  was  not  likely  that  he  would  deal  more  tenderly  with 
inferior  men«  In  1681,  the  Abb6  Primi,  an  Italian,  then  re- 
siding at  Paris,  was  induced  to  write  a  histoid  of  Louis  XIY. 
The  king,  delisted  with  the  idea  of  perpetuating  his  own  fame, 
conferred  several  rewurds  upon  the  author;  and  arrangements 
were  made  that  the  work  should  be  composed  in  Italian,  and 
immediately  translated  into  French.  But  when  the  history  ap- 
peared, there  were  found  in  it  some  circumstances  which  it  was 
thought  ought  not  to  have  been  disclosed.  On  this  account, 
Louis  caused  the  book  to  be  suppressed,  the  papers  of  the  author 
to  be  seized,  and  the  author  himself  to  be  thrown  into  the  Bas- 

taie.>» 

eray's  Hifltory ;  that  is,  an  edition  from  which  the  honest  remarks  were  expunged, 
See  JU  -LoM,  Bibliothigue  Etttorique^  toL  ii.  p.  53,  vol.  It.  p.  881 ;  and  Brunei^ 
Mdnml  du  ZtdratYV,  toL  iii.  p.  888,  Paris,  1843.  Hampden,  who  knew  Mezeray,  has 
recorded  an  interesting  interview  he  had  with  him  in  Paris,  when  the  great  historian 
lamented  the  loss  of  the  liberties  of  France.  Seb  Calamy's  Life  rf  Himadfy  roL  i. 
pp.  892,  898. 

"*  SUmondL,  ffui,  des  Francis,  vol.  xxvi.  pp.  240,  241. 

"  **  Par  rinfid61it6  d^un  domestique  chargi  do  transcrire  le  manuscrit."  Biog, 
Umv.  vol  xiv.  p.  289 ;  and  see  Peignot,  Diet.  dcM  Livres  eandamnii^  vol.  L  pp.  184, 
186.  It  was  suppressed  in  France,  and  appeared  in  Holland  in  the  same  year,  1699. 
LUtru  de  Sevimiiy  vol  vi.  pp.  484,  435  note. 

M  «« Louis  XIV  prit  le  T616maque  pour  une  personnalit^.  .  .  Gomme  il  (F^n61on) 
avait  d^plu  au  roi,  n  mourut  dans  Texil."  Lerminier^  FhUoi.  du  Droit,  vol  ii.  pp. 
219,  220 ;  and  see  SikU  de  Lowe  XIV,  chap,  xxxii^  in  (Eumree  de  Voltaire,  voL  xx. 
p.  807. 

**  These  circumstances  are  related  in  a  letter  from  Lord  Preston,  dated  Paris, 
22  July,  1682,  and  printed  in  DalrympU'e  Memoire,  pp.  141,  142,  appendix  to  voL  L 
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Those,  indeed,  were  dangerous  times  for  independent  men ; 
times  when  no  writer  on  poUtics  or  religion  was  safe,  unless  he 
followed  the  fashion  of  the  day,  and  defended  the  opinions  of  the 
court  and  the  churcL  The  king,  who  had  an  insatiable  thirst 
for  what  he  called  gloiy,*^  laboured  to  d^rade  contemporary 
historians  into  mere  chroniclers  of  his  own  achievements.  He 
ordered  Bacine  and  Boileau  to  write  an  account  of  his  reign;  he 
settled  a  pension  upon  them,  and  he  promised  to  supply  them 
with  the  necessary  materials.^'  But  even  Bacine  and  Boileau, 
poets  though  they  were,  knew  that  they  would  £ul  in  satisfying 
his  morbid  vanity;  they,  therefore,  received  the  pension,  but 
omitted  to  compose  the  work  for  which  the  pension  was  con- 
ferred. So  notorious  was  the  unwillingness  of  able  men  to  med- 
dle with  history,  that  it  was  thought  advisable  to  beat  up 
literary  recruits  from  foreign  countries.  The  case  of  the  Abb^ 
Primi  has  just  been  mentioned ;  he  was  an  Italian,  and  only  one 
year  later  a  similar  offer  was  made  to  an  EngUshmaiL  In  1683, 
Burnet  visited  France,  and  was  given  to  understand  that  he 
might  receive  a  pension,  and  that  he  might  even  enjoy  the  hon- 
our of  conversing  with  Louis  himself,  provided  he  would  write 
a  history  of  the  royal  affairs ;  such  history,  it  was  carefully 
added,  being  on  the  "  side"  of  the  French  king." 

Under  such  circumstances  as  these,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
history,  so  &r  as  its  great  essentials  are  concerned,  should  have 
rapidly  declined  during  the  power  of  Louis  XIY.  It  became, 
as  some  think,  more  elegant ;  but  it  certainly  became  more 
feeble.  The  language  in  which  it  was  composed  was  worked 
with  great  care,  the  periods  neatly  arranged,  the  epithets  soft 
and  harmonious.  For  that  was  a  polite  and  obsequious  age,  fall 
of  reverence,  of  duty,  and  of  admiration.  In  history,  as  it  was 
then  written,  every  king  was  a  hero,  and  every  bishop  was  a 
saint.  All  unpleasant  truths  were  suppressed  ;  nothii^  harsh 
or  unkind  was  to  be  told.     These  docile  and  submissive  senti- 

The  account  given  bj  M.  Peignot  (JJivres  eondamnh,  vol.  ii.  pp.  62,  68)  ia  incom- 
plete, he  being  evidentlj  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  Lord  Freston^s  letter. 

*^  An  able  writer  has  well  called  him  **  glorieux  plut6t  qu^appr^iateur  de  la  yraie 
gloire/'    Flauan^  Histoire  de  la  IHphmatie  Franpaise,  toL  It.  p.  899. 

*^  In  1677,  Madame  de  Seyign6  writes  from  Paris  respecting  the  king :  '*  Vous 
sarez  bien  qu'il  a  donn4  deux  mille  6cus  de  pension  &  Racine  et  &  Despr^anx,  en 
leur  commandant  de  travailler  &  son  histoire,  dont  il  aura  soin  de  donner  des  M4* 
moires.*^  Zetiret  de  SevigtUy  toI.  iii.  p.  862.  Compare  ^o^ci^  Valineourtt  in  (Ewvru 
de  FotUenellej  yoL  tI.  p.  888 ;  and  HugheeU  Letters,  edlc.  1778,  toI.  ii.  pp.  74, 76. 

**  Burnet  relates  this  with  delightful  simpllcitj :  *'  Others  more  probablj  thought 
that  the  king,  hearing  I  was  a  writer  of  history,  had  a  mind  to  engage  me  to  write 
on  his  side.  I  was  told  a  pension  would  be  offered  me.  But  I  nuide  no  steps 
towards  it ;  for  though  I  was  offered  an  audience  of  the  king,  I  excused  it,  since  I 
could  not  have  the  honour  to  be  presented  to  that  king  bj  the  minister  of  EngUnd.** 
Bumefs  Own  Time,  vol  ii.  p.  886. 
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ments  being  expressed  in  an  easy  and  flowing  style,  gave  to  his- 
tory that  air  of  refinement,  that  gentle,  tmobtrasive  gait,  which 
made  it  popular  with  the  classes  that  it  flattered.  But  even  so, 
while  its  form  was  polished,  its  life  was  extinct.  All  its  inde- 
pendence was  gone,  all  its  honesty,  all  its  boldness.  The  noblest 
and  the  most  difficult  department  of  knowledge,  the  study  of 
the  movements  of  the  human  race,  was  abandoned  to  every 
timid  and  creeping  intellect'  that  cared  to  cultivate  it.  There 
were  Boulainvilliers,  and  Daniel,  and  Maimbourg,  and  Yarillas, 
and  Yertot,  and  numerous  others,  who  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.  were  believed  to  be  historians  ;  but  whose  histories  have 
scarcely  any  merit,  except  that  of  enabling  us  to  appreciate  the 
period  in  which  such  productions  were  admired,  and  the  system 
of  which  they  were  the  representatives. 

To  give  a  complete  view  of  the  decline  of  historical  litera- 
txure  in  France,  fix)m  the  time  of  Mezeray  until  early  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  would  require  a  summary  of  every  history 
which  was  written ;  for  aU  of  them  were  pervaded  by  the  same 
spirit.  But,  as  this  would  occupy  much  too  large  a  space,  it 
will  probably  be  thought  sufficient  if  I  confine  myself  to  such 
illustrations  as  will  bring  the  tendency  of  the  age  most  clearly 
before  the  reader;  and  for  this  purpose,  I  will  notice  the  wortei 
of  two  historians  I  have  not  yet  mentioned ;  one  of  whom  was 
celebrated  as  an  antiquary,  the  other  as  a  theologian.  Both 
possessed  considerable  learning,  and  one  was  a  man  of  undoubted 
genius ;  their  works  are,  therefore,  worth  attention,  as  symptoms 
of  the  state  of  the  French  intellect  late  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. The  name  of  the  antiquary  was  Audigier ;  the  name  of 
the  theologian  was  Bossuet :  and  from  them  we  may  learn  some- 
thing respecting  the  way  in  which,  during  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIY.,  it  was  usual  to  contemplate  the  transactions  of  past 
ages. 

The  celebrated  work  of  Audigier,  on  the  Origin  of  the 
French,  was  published  at  Paris  in  1676."  It  would  be  unjust 
to  deny  that  the  author  was  a  man  of  great  and  careful  reading. 
But  his  credulity,  his  prejudices,  his  reverence  for  antiquity,  and 
his  dutiftil  admiration  for  every  thing  established  by  the  church 
and  the  court,  warped  his  judgment  to  an  extent  which,  in  our 
time,  seems  incredible;  and,  as  there  are  probably  few  persons 
in  England  who  have  read  his  once  famous  book,  I  will  give  an 
outline  of  its  leading  views. 

**  Duriog  many  years  it  enjojed  great  reputation ;  and  there  is  no  history  written 
In  that  period  respecting  which  Le  Long  gives  so  many  details.  See  his  Bibliothigue 
JSUtorigue  de  la  t\rance,  vol.  li.  pp.  IS,  14.  Compare  La  BibliotMque  de  Leber^  toI. 
ii.  p.  110,  Paris,  1889. 
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In  this  great  history  we  are  told,  that  3464  years  after  the 
creation  of  the  world,  and  590  years  before  the  birth  of  Ohrist, 
was  the  exact  period  at  which  Sigovese,  nephew  to  the  king  of 
the  Celts,  was  first  sent  into  Germany.**  Those  who  accom* 
panied  him  were  necessarily  travellers  ;  and  as,  in  the  German 
language,  wandeln  means  to  goy  we  have  here  the  origin  of  the 
Vandals."  But  the  antiquity  of  the  Vandals  is  fer  surpassed 
by  that  of  the  French.  Jupiter,  Pluto,  and  Neptune,  who  are 
sometimes  supposed  to  be  gods,  were  in  reality  kings  of  GauL*< 
And,  if  we  look  back  a  little  further,  it  becomes  certain  that 
Gallus,  the  founder  of  Gaul,  was  no  other  than  Noah  himself; 
for  in  those  days  the  same  man  frequently  had  two  names.*^ 
As  to  the  subsequent  history  of  the  French,  it  was  fully  equal 
to  the  dignity  of  their  origin.  Alexander  the  Great,  even  in  all 
the  pride  of  his  victories,  never  dared  to  attack  the  Scythians, 
who  were  a  colony  sent  from  France."  It  is  from  these  great 
occupiers  of  France  that  there  have  proceeded  all  the  gods  of 
Europe,  all  the  fine  arts,  and  all  the  sciences.**  The  English 
themselves  are  merely  a  colony  of  the  French,  as  must  be  evi- 
dent to  whoever  considers  the  similarity  of  the  words  Angles 
and  Anjou  ;^^  and  to  this  fortunate  descent  the  natives  of  the 
British  islands  are  indebted  for  such  bravery  and  politeness  as 
they  still  possess."  Several  other  points  are  cleared  up  by  this 
great  critic  with  equal  facility.  The  Salian  Franks  were  so 
called  from  the  rapidity  of  their  flight  ;«*  the  Bretons  were  evi- 
dently Saxons  ;^'  and  even  the  Scotch,  about  whose  independence 
so  much  has  been  said,  were  vassals  to  the  kings  of  France.^* 
Indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  dignity  of  the  crown  of 

**  Avdiaier,  VOrigine  des  Frangois^  Paris,  1676,  vol.  i.  p.  6.  See  also  p. 
46,  where  he  congratulates  himself  on  being  the  first  to  clear  up  the  history  of 
Sigovese. 

^  AucUgier,  vol.  i.  p.  7.  Other  antiquaries  have  adopted  the  same  preposterous 
etymology.    See  a  note  in  Kemble^s  Saxons  in  England,  vol.  i.  p.  41. 

**  **  Or  le  plus  ancien  Jupiter,  le  plus  ancien  Neptune,  et  le  plus  ancien  Fluton, 
8ont  ceux  de  Oaule ;  ils  la  divis&rent  les  premiers  en  Celtique,  Aquitaine  et  Belgique, 
et  obtinrent  chacun  une  de  ces  parties  en  partage.    Jupiter,  qu'on  fait  r^gner  au  ciel, 

eut  la  Celtique Neptune,  qu'on  fait  rdgner  sur  les  eaux,  et  sur  les  mers,  eut 

TAquitaine,  qui  n^est  appellee  de  la  sorte  qu*d  cause  de  I'abondaiice  de  ses  eaux,  et  de 
la  situation  sur  Tocdan."    Audigier^  VOAgins  des  FrangaUf  voL  L  pp.  228,  224. 

*'  See  his  argument,  vol.  i.  pp.  216,  217,  beginning,  *'  le  nom  de  No6,  que  por- 
t^rent  les  Galates,  est  Gallus  ;^'  and  compare  vol.  ii.  p.  100,  where  he  expresses  sur- 
prise that  so  little  should  have  been  done  by  previous  writers  towards  establishing 
this  obvious  origin  of  the  French. 

«  Audigier,  voL  i.  pp.  196,  197,  266,  256. 

**  *^  VoiuL  done  les  anciennes  divinitez  d^Europe,  originaires  de  Gaule,  aussi  bieu 
que  les  beaux  arts  et  les  hautes  sciences.'^    Audigier^  vol.  i.  p.  234. 

^  Ibid,  voL  L  pp.  78,  74.  He  sums  up,  '*  c*en  est  assez  pour  relever  TAnjou,  & 
qui  cette  gloire  appuirtient  l^gitimement.** 

"  VoL  i.  pp.  265,  266.  "  VoL  i.  p.  149. 

w  VoL  ii.  pp.  179,  180.  ••  VoL  iL  p.  269. 
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Franee;  it  ia  difficult  even  to  conceive  its  Bplendour.  Some 
have  supposed  that  the  emperors  are  superior  to  the  kings  of 
France,  but  this  is  the  mistake  of  ignorant  men;  for  an  emperor 
means  a  mere  military  ruler,  while  the  title  of  king  includes  all 
the  functions  of  supreme  power/'  To  put  the  question,  there* 
fore,  on  its  real  footing,  the  great  king  Louis  XIY.  is  an  emperor, 
as  have  been  all  his  predecessors,  the  illustrious  rulers  of  France, 
for  fifteen  centuries.'*  And  it  is  an  undoubted  &ct,  that  Anti- 
christ, about  whom  so  much  anxiety  is  felt,  will  never  be  allowed 
to  appear  in  the  world  until  the  French  empire  has  been  destroy- 
ed. This,  says  Audigier,  it  would  be  idle  to  deny;  for  it  is 
asserted  by  many  of  the  saints,  and  it  is  distinctly  foreshadowed 
by  St.  Paul,  in  his  second  epistle  to  the  Thessalonians.'^ 

Strange  as  all  this  appears,  there  was  nothing  in  it  to  revolt 
the  enlightened  age  of  Louis  XIY.  Indeed,  the  French,  daz- 
zled by  the  brilliancy  of  their  prince,  must  have  felt  great  in- 
terest in  learning  how  superior  he  was  to  ail  other  potentates, 
and  how  he  had  not  only  been  preceded  by  a  long  Une  of  em- 
perors, but  was  in  fact  an  emperor  himself.  They  must  have 
been  struck  with  awe  at  the  information  communicated  by  Audi- 
gier respecting  the  arrival  of  Antichrist,  and  the  connexion  be- 
tween that  important  event  and  the  fate  of  the  French  mon- 
archy. They  must  have  listened  with  pious  wonder  to  the  illus- 
tration of  these  matters  from  the  writings  of  the  fitthers,  and 
from  the  epistie  to  the  Thessalonians.  All  this  they  would 
easily  receive;  because  to  worship  the  king,  and  venerate  the 
church,  were  the  two  cardinal  maxims  of  that  age.  To  obey, 
and  to  believe,  were  the  fundamental  ideas  of  a  period,  in  which 
the  fine  arts  did  for  a  time  flourish, — ^in  which  the  perception  of 
beauty,  though  too  fisistidious,  was  undoubtedly  keen, — in  which 
taste  and  the  imagination,  in  its  lower  departments,  were  zeal- 
ously cultivated, — ^but  in  which,  on  the  other  hand,  originality 
and  independence  of  thought  were  extinguished,  tiie  greatest 
and  the  largest  topics  were  forbidden  to  be  discussed,  the  sciences 
were  almost  deserted,  reforms  and  innovations  were  hated,  new 
opinions  were  despised,  and  their  authors  punished,  until  at 
length,  the  exuberance  of  genius  being  tamed  into  sterility,  the 
national  intellect  was  reduced  to  that  dull  and  monotonous  level 
which  characterizes  the  last  twenty  years  of  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV. 

»•  VoL  IL  p.  124.  ••  VoL  i!.  pp.  451-«4. 

'^  '**A  quoy  nous  pourrions  ioindre  tin  autre  monument  fort  anthentiqne,  o*e8t  le 
r68ultat  de  certainfl  pires,  et  de  certains  docteurs  de  T^gUse,  qui  tiennent  que  TAnte- 
Christ  ne  viendra  point  au  monde,  qu^apr^s  la  discection,  c*est-a-dire  aprte  la  disnpa- 
tion  de  nostre  empire.  Leur  fondement  est  dans  la  seconde  6pistre  de  saint  Paul 
auz  Theflsaloniciens.^    Audigiery  toI.  ii.  p.  462. 
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In  no  instance  can  we  find  a  better  example  of  this  reac- 
tionary movement,  than  in  the  case  of  Bossuet,  bishop  of  Meaux. 
The  success,  and  indeed  the  mere  existence,  of  his  work  on  Uni- 
yersal  History,  becomes,  fix)m  this  point  of  view,  highly  instructive. 
Considered  by  itself,  the  book  is  a  painful  exhibition  of  a  great 
genius  cramped  by  a  superstitious  age.  But  considered  in  refer- 
ence to  the  time  in  which  it  appeared,  it  is  invaluable  as  a  symp- 
tom of  the  French  intellect;  since  it  proves,  that  towards  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  one  of  the  most  eminent  men, 
in  one  of  the  first  countries  of  Europe,  could  willingly  submit  to 
a  prostration  of  judgment,  and  could  display  a  blmd  credulity, 
of  which,  in  our  day,  even  the  feeblest  minds  would  be  asham- 
ed ;  and  that  this,  so  fitr  from  causing  scandal,  or  bringing  a  re- 
buke on  the  head  of  the  author,  was  received  with  universal  and 
unqualified  applause.  Bossuet  was  a  great  orator,  a  consum- 
mate dialectician,  and  an  accomplished  master  of  those  vague 
sublimities  by  which  most  men  are  easily  affected.  All  these 
qualities  he,  a  few  years  later,  employed  in  the  production  of 
what  is  probably  the  most  formidable  work  ever  directed 
against  Protestantism.^^  But  when  he,  leaving  these  matters, 
entered  the  vast  field  of  history,  he  could  think  of  no  better  way 
of  treating  his  new  subject,  than  by  following  the  arbitrary  rules 
peculiar  to  his  own  profession.^  ^  His  work  is  an  audacious  at- 
tempt to  degrade  history  to  a  mere  handmaid  of  theology.^®  As 
if,  on  such  matters,  doubt  were  synonymous  with  crime,  he, 
without  the  slightest  hesitation,  takes  every  thing  for  granted 
which  the  church  had  been  accustomed  to  believe.  This  en- 
ables him  to  speak  with  perfect  confidence  respecting  events 
which  are  lost  in  the  remotest  antiquity.     He  knows  l£e  exact 

"*  This  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  HaUam  respecting  Bossnet's  Hiatory  of  the  Yaria- 
tions  of  Protestant  Chorchea.  Canst,  Hist,  yoL  i.  p.  486 :  compare  Lerminiery  FhUos. 
du  Dr<ntj  toI.  ii.  p.  86.  Attempts  have  been  made  by  Protestant  theologians  to 
retort  against  the  Catholics  the  argimients  of  Bossuet,  on  the  ground  that  religious 
variations  are  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  honest  pursuit  of  religious  truUi.  See 
Blanco  White's  Evidence  against  Catholicism^  pp.  109-112;  and  his  Letters  from 
Spam^  by  Doblado^  p.  127.  With  this  I  fully  agree ;  but  it  would  be  easy  to  show 
tnat  the  argument  is  &tal  to  all  ecclesiastical  systems  with  strictly  defined  creeds,  and, 
therefore,  strikes  as  heayily  against  the  Protestant  churches  as  against  the  Catholic. 
Beausobre,  in  his  acute  and  learned  work  on  Manichsism,  seems  to  have  felt  this ; 
and  be  makes  the  dangerous  admission,  *^  que  si  Targument  de  M.  de  Meaux  vaut  quel- 

Sue  chose  centre  la  Reformation,  il  a  la  mdme  force  centre  le  Christianisme.'*  Hist. 
0  Ifanichiey  vol  i.  p.  626.  On  Bossuet  as  a  controversialist,  see  StdudLin^  Oeschichts 
der  theoloffischcn  Wissenschaften,  vol.  ii.  pp.  48-45 ;  and  for  a  contemporary  opinion 
of  his  great  work,  see  a  characteristic  passage  in  Lettres  de  Sevigni^  vol  v.  p.  400. 
**  His  method  is  fairly  stated  by  Sismondi,  Hist,  des  Frangais^  vol  xxv.  p.  427. 
^  See,  on  this  attempt  of  Bossuet's,  some  good  remarks  in  StaudUn^  Oeschichts 
aer  theologischen  Wissenschaften,  vol.  ii.  p.  198:  ^^Kirche  und  Christenthum  sind  fur 
diesen  Bischoff  der  Mittelpunct  der  ganzen  Geschichte.  Aus  diesem  Gesichtspuncte 
betrachtet  er  nicht  nur  die  Patriarchen  und  Propheten,  das  Judenthum  und  die  alten 
Weissagungen,  sondern  auch  die  Reiche  der  Welt.'* 
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number  of  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  moment  when 
Cain  murdered  his  brother ;  when  the  deluge  overwhelmed  the 
world ;  and  when  Abraham  was  summoned  to  his  mission.*' 
The  dates  of  these^  and  similar  occurrences^  he  fixes  with  a  pre* 
cision^  which  might  almost  make  us  believe  that  they  had  tc^en 
place  in  his  own  time^  if  not  under  his  own  eyes.*'  It  is  true, 
that  the  Hebrew  books  on  which  he  willingly  relied,  supply  no 
evidence  of  the  slightest  value  concerning  the  chronolc^  even  of 
their  own  people;  while  the  information  they  contain  respecting 
other  countries,  is  notoriously  meagre  and  unsatisfactory.*'  But 
so  narrow  were  the  views  of  Bossuet  upon  history,  that  with  all 
this  he,  in  his  own  opinion,  had  no  concern.  The  text  of  the 
Vulgate  declared,  that  these  things  had  happened  at  a  particu- 
lar time;  and  a  number  of  holy  men,  calling  themselves  the 
council  of  the  church,  had,  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, pronounced  the  Vulgate  to  be  authentic,  and  had  taken 
upon  themselves  to  place  it  above  all  other  versions.**  This 
theological  opinion  was  accepted  by  Bossuet  as  an  historical 
law;  and  thus  the  decision  of  a  handful  of  cardinab  and  bishops, 
in  a  superstitious  and  uncritical  age,  is  the  sole  authority  for 
that  early  chronology,  the  precision  of  which  is,  to  an  uninform- 
ed reader,  a  matter  of  great  admiration.*'. 

In  the  same  way,  because  Bossuet  had  been  taught  that  the 
Jews  are  the  chosen  people  of  God,  he,  under  the  title  of  Uni- 
versal History,  almost  confines  his  attention  to  them,^and  treats 
this  obstinate  and  ignorant  race  as  if  they  formed  the  pivot  upon 
which  the  afiiskirs  of  the  universe  had  been  made  to  turn.**     His 

*'  Bouuetj  Duecurs  sur  VHutoire  UhiverselU,  pp.  10,  11,  16, 17 ;  see  also,  at  p. 
90,  a  curious  specimen  of  his  chronological  calculations. 

**  He  says,  that  if  the  ordinarily  received  dates  of  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Pro- 
phets are  not  true,  then  the  miracles  must  fall,  and  the  writings  themselyes  are  not 
mspired.  I£i9t.  Uhiv,  p.  860.  It  would  be  hard  to  find,  even  in  the  works  of  Bos- 
suet, a  more  rash  assertion  than  this. 

**  Indeed  the  Jews  have  no  consecutiTe  chronology  before  Solomon.  See  Bvnr 
HiCi  Egypt^  vol.  i.  pp.  viiL  xxv.  170,  178,  186,  vol.  ii.  p.  899. 

**  Borng  this,  as  they  did  every  thing  el»B,  on  account,  not  of  reason,  but  of 
dogma:  for,  as  a  learned  writer  says,  "rEglise  a  bien  distingu6  certains  livres,  en 
apocryphes  et  enorthodoxes ;  elle  s'estprononc^e  d^une  mani&e  formelle  surledioix 
des  ouvrages  canoniques ;  n^moins  sa  critique  n'a  jamais  6t6  fond^  sur  un  examen 
raiflonn^,  mais  seulement  sur  hi  question  de  savoir  si  tel  ou  tel  6crit  6tait  d*aocord 
avec  les  doraies  qu^elle  enseignait."    Mmihf^  JJgiendes  Pmikm,  p.  224. 

**  Theok>gians  have  always  been  remarkable  for  the  exactness  of  their  knowledge 
on  subjects  respecting  which  nothing  is  known ;  but  none  of  them  have  surpassed 
the  learned  Dr.  Stukeley.  In  1780,  this  eminent  divine  writes :  "  But  according  to 
the  calculations  I  have  made  of  this  matter,  I  find  God  Almighty  ordered  Koah  to  get 
the  creatures  into  the  ark  on  Sunday  the  12th  of  October,  the  very  day  of  the  au- 
tumnal equinox  that  year ;  and  on  this  present  day,  on  the  Sunday  se'nnight  following 
(the  19th  of  October),  that  terrible  catastrophe  began,  the  moon  being  past  her  tttrd 
quarter.*'    MchMt  lUuttrationa  of  the  Uighteenth  Centurtfy  vol.  ii.  p.  792. 

**  *'  Premi^ment,  ces  empires  out  pour  la  plupart  une  liaison  n^cessaire  aveo 
lliistoire  du  peuple  de  Dieu.    Dien  s'est  servi  des  Assyrians  et  des  Babyloniens  poor 
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idea  of  an  universal  history  excludes  those  nations  who  were  the 
first  to  reach  civilization,  and  to  some  of  whom  the  Hebrews 
owed  the  scanty  knowledge  which  they  subsequently  acquired/'' 
He  says  little  of  the  Persians,  and  less  of  the  Egyptians;  nor 
does  he  even  mention  that  far  greater  people  between  the  Indus 
and  the  Ganges,  whose  philosophy  formed  one  of  the  elements 
of  the  school  of  Alexan^ia,  whose  subtle  speculations  anticipat- 
ed all  the  efforts  of  European  metaphysics,  and  whose  sublime 
inquiries,  conducted  in  their  own  exquisite  language,  date  from 
a  period  when  the  Jews,  stained  with  every  variety  of  crime, 
were  a  plundering  and  vagabond  tribe,  wandering  on  the  face  of 
the  earth,  raising  their  hand  against  every  man,  and  every  man 
raising  his  hand  against  them. 

When  he  enters  the  more  modem  period,  he  allows  himself 
to  be  governed  by  the  same  theobgical  prejudices.  So  con- 
tracted is  his  view,  that  he  considers  the  whole  history  of  the 
church  as  the  history  of  providential  interference;  and  he  takes 
no  notice  of  the  manner  in  which,  contrary  to  the  original 
scheme,  it  has  been  affected  by  foreign  events.*^  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, the  most  important  &ct  relating  to  the  early  changes  in 
Christianity,  is  the  extent  to  which  its  doctrines  have  been  in- 
fluenced by  the  African  form  of  the  Platonic  philosophy."  But 
this,  Bossuet  never  mentions  ;  nor  does  he  even  hint  that  any 
such  thing  had  occurred.  It  suited  his  views  to  look  upon  the 
church  as  §  perpetual  miracle,  and  he,  therefore,  omits  the  most 
important  event  in  its  early  history.^®    To  descend  a  little 

ch&tier  ce  peuple ;  dee  Perses  pour  le  r^ablir ;  d* Alexandre  et  de  see  premiers  sue- 
cesseurs  pour  le  prot^ger ;  d'Antiochus  riUustre  et  de  sea  saocenears  poor  Texercer ; 
des  Romains  pour  soutenir  sa  liberty  contre  lea  rois  de  Sjrie,  qui  ne  songeoient  qu*4 
le  d^truire.''  Botnist,  Hut.  Univ,  p.  882.  Well  maj  M.  Lerminier  saj  (PAOm.  du 
Droits  YoL  IL  p.  87),  that  Bossuet  "a  sacrifi^  toutes  les  nations  au  peuple  juif." 

"  On  the  extraordinary  and  prolonged  ig^oranoe  of  the  Jews,  even  to  the  time 
of  the  Apostles,  see  Maekai/'s  Progrenofihe  IfUellecty  vol.  i.  pp.  13  seq. ;  a  work  of 
profound  learning. 

**  The  original  scheme  of  Ghristianitj,  as  stated  by  its  Great  Author  (Matthew 
X.  6,  and  xt.  24),  was  merely  to  convert  the  Jews ;  and  if  the  doctrines  of  Christ  had 
never  extended  beyond  that  ignorant  people,  they  could  not  have  received  those 
modifications  which  philosophy  imposed  upon  them.  The  whole  of  this  subject  is 
admirably  discussed  in  Maeka^s  Frogref  of  the  Intdleet  in  Religwue  Development^ 
vol.  ii.  pp.  882  seq.;  and  on  the  *^ universalism,**  first  clearly  announced  *' by  the 
Hellenist  Stephen,''  see  p.  484.  Neander^akes  a  noticeable  attempt  to  evade  the 
difficulty  caused  by  the  changes  in  Christianity  from  ^*  various  outward  causes :"  see 
his  Hietcry  of  the  Churchy  vol.  iii.  p.  125. 

**  Neander  (Hiet.  of  the  Church,  voL  ii.  p.  42)  even  thinks  that  Cerinthus,  whose 
views  are  remarkable  as  being  the  point  where  Gnosticism  and  Judaism  touch  each 
other,  borrowed  his  system  from  Alexandria.  But  this,  though  not  unlikely,  seems 
only  to  rest  on  the  authority  of  Theodoret.  On  the  influence  of  the  Platonism  of 
Alexandria,  in  developing  the  idea  of  the  Logos,  see  Neander,  vol  ii.  pp.  804,  806* 
814.    Compare  Sharpens  JSi$t,of  Egypt,  vol.  iL  pp.  162  seq. 

^*  And  having  to  mention  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  who  was  more  deeply  versed  in 
the  philosophy  of  Alexandria  than  were  any  of  the  other  fathers,  Bossuet  merely 
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later :  every  one  acquainted  with  the  progress  of  civilization 
will  allow,  that  no  small  share  of  it  is  due  to  those  gleams  of 
light^  which^  in  the  midst  of  surrounding  darkness,  shot  from  the 
great  centres  of  Cordova  and  Bagdad.  These,  however,  were 
tiie  work  of  Mohanmiedanism  ;  and  as  Bossuet  had  been  taught 
that  Mohammedanism  is  a  pestilential  heresy,  he  could  not 
bring  himself  to  believe  that  Christian  nations  had  derived 
any  thing  from  so  corrupt  a  source.  The  consequence  is,  that  he 
says  nothing  of  that  great  religion,  the  noise  of  which  has  filled 
the  world  ;^^  and  having  occasion  to  mention  its  founder,  he 
treats  him  with  scorn,  as  an  impudent  impostor,  whose  preten- 
sions it  is  hardly  fitting  to  notice.^*  The  great  apostle,  who 
diflfused  among  millions  of  idolaters  the  f^ubhine  verity  of  one 
God,  is  spoken  of  by  Bossuet  with  supreme  contempt ;  because 
Bossuet,  with  the  true  spirit  of  his  profession,  could  see  nothing 
to  admire  in  those  whose  opinions  differed  from  his  own.''*  But 
when  he  has  occasion  to  mention  some  obscure  member  of  that 
class  to  which  he  himself  belonged,  then  it  is  that  he  scatters  his 
praises  with  boundless  provision.  In  his  scheme  of  universal 
history,  Mohammed  is  not  worthy  to  play  a  part.  He  is  passed 
by ;  but  the  truly  great  man,  the  man  to  whom  the  human  race 
is  really  indebted,  is — Martin,  bishop  of  Tours.  He  it  is,  says 
Bossuet,  whose  unrivalled  actions  filled  the  universe  with  his 
fame,  both  during  his  lifetime  and  after  his  deatk^^    It  is  true, 

says,  p.  98,  **  A  peu  prte  dans  le  m^me  temps,  le  saint  prdtre  Clement  Alezandrin 
diterra  les  antiquit^s  da  paganisme  pour  le  oonfondre.*' 

^^  About  the  time  that  Bossuet  wrote,  a  yeiy  learned  writer  calculated  that  the 
area  of  the  countries  which  professed  Mohammedanism,  exceeded,  by  one-fifth,  those 
where  Christianity  was  belieyed.  See  BrerewootPs  Inguiries  Umcking  the  JHvenUjf 
of  Lanfpiage$  and  JHeliffumi^  Lond.  1674,  pp.  144,  146.  The  estimate  of  Southey 
(VindicitB  JBedetim  Af^ieaiuBy  London,  1826,  p.  48)  is  very  vague ;  but  it  is  much 
easier  to  judge  of  the  extent'  of  Mohammedan  countries  than  of  the  extent  of  Uieir 
population.  On  this  latter  point  we  have  the  most  conflicting  statements.  In  the 
nineteenth  century,  there  are,  according  to  Sharon  Turner  {Hitt.  of  England^  yoL  iiL 
p.  485,  edit.  1889^  eighty  million  Mohammedans ;  according  to  Dr.  EUiotson  {Hunmn 
Phynology^  p.  1055,  edit.  1840),  more  than  a  hundred  and  twenty-two  million ;  while, 
according  to  Mr.  Wilkin  (note  in  Bit  Tkomat  Browne's  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  87,  edit 
188M,  there  are  a  hundred  and  eighty-eight  million. 

^  "  Le  &UX  proph^e  donna  ses  victoires  pour  toute  marque  de  sa  mission." 
Bomut,  p.  125. 

^*  The  greatest  Mohammedan  writers  have  always  expressed  ideas  regardbg  the 
Deity  more  lofty  than  those  possessed  by  the  minority  of  Christians.  The  Koran 
eonljdns  noble  passages  on  the  oneness  of  God ;  and  for  the  views  of  their  ordinary 
theologians,  I  may  refer  to  an  interesting  Mohammedan  sermon,  in  Transactions  of  the 
Bombw  Society^  vol  i.  pp.  146-158.  See  also,  in  vol.  iii.  pp.  898-448,  an  Essay  by 
Vans  Kennedy ;  and  compare  a  remarkable  passage,  considering  the  quarter  from 
which  it  comes,  in  Autotiography  of  the  JSmperor  Jehanffueir^  p.  44.  Those  who 
are  so  thoughtless  as  to  believe  that  Mohammed  was  a  hypocrite,  had  better  stndy 
the  admirable  remarks  of  M.  Comte  (JPhilos.  Pos.  vol.  v.  pp.  76,  77),  who  truly  sajs, 
«*  qu*un  homme  vraiment  sup^rieur  n\  jamais  pu  exercer  aucune  grande  action  sur 
ses  semblables  sans  6tre  d^abord  lui-m^me  intimement  convaincu.** 

'*  **  Saint  Martin  ftit  fiut  4v6que  de  Tours,  et  remptit  tout  Punivers  da  bruit  de 
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that  not  one  educated  man  in  fifty  has  ever  heaid  the  name  of 
Martin^  bishop  of  Tours.  But  Martin  performed  miracles^  and 
the  church  had  made  him  a  saint ;  his  claims,  therefore,  to  the 
attention  of  historians  must  be  &r  superior  to  the  claims  of  one 
who,  like  Mohammed,  was  without  these  advantages.  Thus  it 
is  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  only  eminent  writer  on  history 
during  the  power  of  Louis  XIY .,  the  greatest  man  Asia  has  ever 
produced,  and  one  of  the  greatest  tiie  world  has  ever  seen, 
IS  considered  in  every  way  inferior  to  a  mean  and  i^orant 
monk,  whose  most  important  achievement  was  the  erection  of  a 
monastery,  and  who  spent  the  best  part  of  his  life  in  useless  sol- 
itude, trembling  before  the  superstitious  fancies  of  his  weak  and 
ignoble  patureJ^ 

Such  was  the  narrow  spirit  with  which  the  great  &cts  of 
history  were  contemplated  by  a  writer,  who,  when  he  was  con- 
fined to  his  own  department,  displayed  the  most  towering  ge- 
nius. This  contracted  view  was  the  inevitable  consequence  of 
his  attempt  to  explain  the  complicated  movements  of  the  human 
race  by  principles  which  he  had  generalized  from  his  own  inferior 
studies.^^  Nor  need  any  one  be  offended,  that,  from  a  scientific 
point  of.  view,  I  assign  to  the  pursuits  of  Bossuet  a  rank  lower 
than  that  in  which  they  are  sometimes  placed.  It  is  certain 
that  religious  dogmas  do,  in  many  cases,  influence  the  afiiEurs  of 
men.  But  it  is  equally  certain,  that  as  civilization  advances, 
such  influence  decreases,  and  that  even  when  the  power  of  those 
dogmas  was  at  its  height,  there  were  many  other  motives  by 
which  the  actions  of  mankind  were  also  governed.  And  since 
the  study  of  history  is  the  study  of  the  aggregate  of  these  mo- 
tives, it  is  evident  that  history  must  be  superior  to  theolo^ ; 
just  as  the  whole  is  superior  to  a  part.  A  neglect  of  this  sim- 
ple consideration  has,  with  a  few  eminent  exceptions,  led  all 

8a  saintet^  et  de  sea  miracles,  darant  sa  vie,  et  aprte  sa  mort.**  Bouuet^  Hist,  Univ, 
p.  111. 

^*  The  Benedictines  have  written  the  life  of  Martin  in  their  Sini.  Lit.  de  la  France, 
ToL  L  part  ii.  pp.  413-417,  Paris,  1738,  4to.  They  say  that  he  erected  the  first  mon- 
astery in  Gaul:  "Martin,  toiy'ours  passionn^  pour  la  solitude,  6rigea  un  monastdre 
qui  fut  le  premier  que  Ton  edt  encore  tH  dans  les  Oaules.'*  p.  414.  At  p.  415,  they 
make  the  unnecessary  admission,  that  the  saint  ^  n^avoit  point  6tudi6  les  sciences  pro- 
UneaJ"  I  may  add,  that  the  miracles  of  Martin  are  related  by  Fleury,  who  evidently 
believes  that  they  were  really  performed.  FUuiiff^  Hist,  EcclitiaHiquey  livre  xtL  no. 
81,  vol.  It.  pp.  216-217,  Paris,  1768, 12mo.  Neander,  having  the  advantage  of  livhif 
a  hundred  years  later  than  Fleury,  is  content  to  say,  **  the  veneration  of  his  period 
denominated  him  a  worker  of  miracles."  Hist,  of  the  Chyrch,  vol.  iv.  p.  494.  There 
is  a  characteristic  anecdote  of  him,  from  Sulpitius  Severus,  mMoekeinisEcelM,  Hist, 
Tol.  L  p.  128. 

^*  At  pp.  470,  480,  Bossuet  gives  a  sort  of  summary  of  his  historical  principles ; 
and  if  they  are  true,  history  is  evidently  impossible  to  be  written.  On  this  account, 
though  fully  recognising  the  genius  of  Bossnet,  I  cannot  agree  with  the  remarks 
made  upon  him  by  M.  Comte,  Fhilos,  Foe,  voL  iv.  p.  280,  vol.  vL  pp.  816,  817. 
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ecclesiastical  authors  into  serious  errors.  It  has  induced  in  them 
a  disposition  to  disregard  the  immense  variety  of  external  events, 
and  to  suppose  that  the  course  of  affairs  is  regulated  by  some 
principles  which  theology  alone  can  detect.  This,  indeed^  is 
only  the  result  of  a  general  law  of  the  mind,  by  which  those 
who  have'  any  favourite  profession,  are  apt  to  eza^rate  its  ca- 
pacity ;  to  explain  events  by  its  maxims,  and,  as  it  were,  to  re- 
fract through  its  medium  the  occurrences  of  life.^^  AmoDg 
theologians,  however,  such  prejudices  are  more  dangerous  than 
in  any  other  profession,  because  among  them  alone  are  they  for- 
tified by  that  bold  assumption  of  supernatural  authority  on 
which  many  of  the  clergy  willingly  rely. 

These  professional  prejudices,  when  supported  by  theological 
dogmas,  in  a  reign  like  that  of  Louis  XIV.,^^  are  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  peculiarities  which  mark  the  historical  work  of 
Bossuet.  Besides  this,  in  his  case,  the  general  tendency  was 
aggravated  by  personal  characteristics.  His  mind  was  remark- 
able for  a  haughtiness,  which  we  find  constantly  breaking  out 
into  a  general  contempt  for  mankind.^*  At  the  same  time  his 
amazing  eloquence,  and  the  effects  which  it  never  foiled  to  pro- 
duce, seemed  to  justify  the  overweening  confidence  that  he  felt 
in  his  own  powers.  There  is,  indeed,  in  some  of  his  greatest 
efforts,  so  much  of  the  fire  and  majesty  of  genius,  that  we  are 
reminded  of  those  lofty  and  burning  words  with  which  the  pro- 
phets of  antiquity  thrilled  their  hearers.  Bossuet,  thus  stand- 
ing, as  he  supposed,  on  an  eminence  which  raised  him  above  the 
ordinary  weaknesses  of  men,  loved  to  taunt  them  with  their 
follies,  and  to  deride  every  aspiration  of  their  genius.  Every 
thing  like  intellectual  boldness  seemed  to  gall  his  own  superior- 
ity."® It  was  this  boundless  arrogance  with  which  he  was  fiUed, 
which  ^ves  to  his  works  some  of  their  most  marked  peculiar- 
ities. It  was  this,  that  made  him  strain  every  nerve  to  abase 
and  vilify  those  prodigious  resources  of  the  human  understand- 

""  And  then,  aa  M.  Charles  Comte  well  saya,  thej  call  this  prq'udice  their  moral 
sense,  or  their  moral  instinct.     Cofnte^  TraUide  L^idoHcn^  yoL  i.  p.  116. 

*"  The  connection  between  the  opinions  of  Bossuet  and  the  despotism  of  Louis 
XrV.  is  touched  on  by  Montlosier,  who,  howeyer,  has  probably  laid  too  much  strese 
on  the  influence  which  Uie  civil  law  exercised  over  both.  MonUotier^  McmarehU 
Fran^aise^  vol.  ii.  p.  90. 

^*  He  belonged  to  a  class  of  historians,  described  by  a  celebrated  writer  in  a  single 
sentence :  "  dans  leurs  toits  Tauteur  paratt  souvent  grand,  maia  I'humamt^  est  too- 
jours  petite.**    ToequevUie^  Dimoeratie^  toL  It.  p.  180. 

"^  Hardly  any  one  acquainted  with  the  writings  and  the  history  of  Bossuet  wiU 
require  evidence  of  his  singular  arrogance.  But  the  reader  may  consult  Sitmim^ 
HUt.  de$  Franf.  vol.  xxvi.  p.  247  ;  and  on  his  treatment  of  F6nilon,  which  was  the 
most  shameful  transaction  of  his  life,  compare  BtvmeC^  Own  jTlme,  vol.  iv.  p.  S84^ 
with  Capefigvi^^  LouU  XIV,  vol.  ii.  p.  58 ;  where  there  is  printed  one  of  the  many 
epigrams  to  which  the  conduct  of  Bossuet  gave  rise. 
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ing,  which  are  often  despised  by  men  who  are  ignorant  of  ihem  ; 
but  which  in  reality  are  so  great,  that  no  one  has  yet  arisen  able 
to  scan  them  in  the  whole  of  their  gigantic  dimensions.  It  was 
this  same  contempt  for  the  human  intellect,  that  made  him 
deny  its  capacity  to  work  out  for  itself  the  epochs  through  which 
it  has  passed ;  and,  consequently,  made  him  recur  to  the  dogma 
of  supernatural  interference.  It  was  t£is,  again,  that,  in  those 
magnificent  orations  which  are  among  the  greatest  wonders  of 
modem  art,  caused  him  to  exhaust  the  language  of  eulogy,  not 
upon  intellectual  eminence,  but  upon  mere  military  achieve- 
ments, upon  great  conquerors,  those  pests  and  destroyers  of  men, 
who  pass  their  Uves  in  discovering  new  ways  of  slaying  their 
enemies,  and  in  devising  new  means  of  aggravating  the  miseries 
of  the  world.  And,  to  descend  still  lower,  it  was  this  same  con- 
tempt for  the  dearest  interests  of  mantand,  which  made  him 
look  with  reverence  upon  a  king,  who  considered  all  those  inter- 
ests as  nothing ;  but  who  had  the  merit  of  enslaving  the  mind 
of  France,  and  of  increasing  the  power  of  that  body  of  men, 
among  whom  Bossuet  himseU*  was  the  most  distinguished. 

In  the  absence  of  sufficient  evidence  respecting  the  general 
state  of  the  French  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  it  is 
impossible  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  such  notions  as  these  had 
penetrated  the  popular  mind.  But,  looking  at  the  manner  in 
which  government  had  broken  the  spirit  of  &e  coimtry,  I  should 
be  inclined  to  suppose  that  the  opinions  of  Bossuet  were  very 
acceptable  to  his  own  generation.  This,  however,  is  a  question 
rather  of  curiosity  than  of  importance ;  for  only  a  few  years  later 
there  appeared  the  first  symptoms  of  that  unprecedented  move- 
ment, which  not  merely  destroyed  the  political  institutions  of 
France,  but  efiiected  a  greater  and  more  permanent  revolution 
in  evenr  department  of  the  national  intellect.  At  the  death  of 
Louis  AlY.,  in  literature,  as  well  as  in  politics,  in  religion,  and 
in  morals,  every  thing  was  ripe  for  reaction.  The  materials  still 
existing  are  so  ample,  that  it  would  be  possible  to  trace  with 
considerable  minuteness  the  steps  of  this  great  process  ;  but  it 
win,  I  think,  be  more  agreeable  to  the  general  scheme  of  this 
Introduction,  if  I  pass  over  some  of  the  intermediate  links,  and 
confine  myself  to  those  salient  instances  in  which  the  spirit  of 
the  age  is  most  strikingly  poiitrayed. 

There  is,  indeed,  something  extraordinary  in  the  change 
which,  in  France,  one  generation  was  able  to  effect  in  the 
method  of  writing  history.  The  best  way,  perhaps,  to  form  an 
idea  of  this,  will  be  to  compare  the  works  of  Voltaire  with  those 
of  Bossuet ;  because  these  great  authors  were  probably  the  most 
able,  and  were  certainly  the  most  influential,  Frenchmen  during 
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the  period  they  respectively  represented.  The  first  great  im- 
proYement  which  we  find  in  Voltaire,  as  compared  with  Bos- 
suet,  is  an  increased  perception  of  the  digpity  of  the  human  in- 
tellect. In  addition  to  the  circumstances  already  noticed,  we 
must  remember  that  the  reading  of  Bossuet  lay  in  a  direction 
which  prevented  him  from  feeling  this.  He  luid  not  studied 
those  branches  of  knowledge  where  great  things  have  been 
achieved  ;  but  he  was  very  conversant  with  the  writings  of  the 
saints  and  fathers,  whose  speculations  are  by  no  means  calculated 
to  give  us  a  high  opinion  of  the  resources  of  their  own  under- 
standing. Thus  accustomed  to  contemplate  the  workings  of  the 
mind  in  what  is,  on  the  whole,  the  most  puerile  literature  Eu- 
rope has  ever  produced^  the  contempt  which  Bossuet  felt  for 
mankind  went  on  increasing ;  until  it  reached  that  inordinate 
degree  which,  in  his  later  works,  is  painfully  conspicuous.  But 
ypltaire^who  paid  no  attention  to  such  things  as  these,  passed 
his  long  life  in  the  constant  accumulation  of  real  and  av^ble 
knowledge.  Hia.mind  was  essentiaHy  modem.  Despising  un* 
supported  authority,  and  heedless  of  tradition,  he  devoted  himself 
to  subjects  in  which  the  triumph  of  the  human  reason  is  too  ap- 
parent to  be  mistaken.  The  more  his  knowledge  advanced,  the 
more  he  admired  those  vast  powers  by  which  the  knowledge  had 
been  created.  Hence  his  admiration  for  the  intellect  of  man,  so 
&r  from  diminishing,  grew  with  his  growth ;  and,  just  in  the 
same  proportion,  there  was  strengthened  his  love  of  humanity, 
and  his  dislike  to  the  prejudices  which  had  long  obscured  its  his- 
toiry.  That  this,  in  the  march  of  his  mind,  was  the  course  it 
actually  followed,  will  be  evident  to  any  one  who  considers  the 
different  spirit  of  his  works,  in  reference  to  the  different  periods 
of  life  in  which  they  were  produced. 

The  first  historical  work  of  Voltaire  was  a  life  of  Charles 
XII.,  in  1728.^^  At  this  time  his  knowledge  was  still  scanty, 
and  he  was  still  influenced  by  the  servile  traditions  of  the  pre- 
ceding generation.  It  is  not,  therefore,  wonderfol,  that  he  should 
express  the  greatest  respect  for  Charles,  who,  among  the  ad- 
mirers of  military  fame,  will  always  preserve  a  certain  reputa- 
tion ;  though  his  only  merits  are,  that  he  ravaged  many  coim- 
tries  and  killed  many  men.  But  we  find  little  sympathy  with 
his  unfortunate  subjects,  the  accumulations  of  whose  industry 
supported  the  royal  armies  ;'*  nor  is  there  much  pity  for  those 

'^  He  says  that  he  wrote  it  in  1728.  (Euvresde  Voltaire,  voL  xxil,  p.  5 ;  but,  ac- 
cording to  M.  Lepan  {Vie  de  Voltaire,  p.  382),  *^il  parut  en  1781."  Both  state- 
ments may  be  accurate,  as  Yoltaire  frequently  kept  his  works  for  some  lime  in 
manuscript. 

"*  Sir  A.  Alison,  who  certainly  cannot  be  accused  of  want  of  respect  for  military 
conqpierora,  says  of  Sweden,  "  the  attempt  which  Cliarles  Xn.  made  to  engage  her 
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nationB  who  Were  oppressed  by  this  great  robber  in  the  immense 
line  of  his  conquests  from  Sweden  to  Turkey.  Indeed,  the  ad- 
miration of  Voltaire  for  Charles  is  unbounded.  He  calls  him 
the  most  extraordinary  man  the  world  had  ever  seen;^'  he  de- 
clares him  to  be  a  prince  Aill  of  honour  ;^*  and  while  he  scarcely 
blames  his  infamous  murder  of  Patkul,"'  he  relates  with  evident 
emotion  how  the  royal  lunatic,  at  the  head  of  forty  servants,  re- 
sisted an  entire  army."'  In  the  same  way,  he  says,  that 
after  the  battle  of  Narva,  all  the  attempts  of  Charles  were 
unable  to  prevent  medals  from  being  struck  |at  Stockholm  in 
celebration  of  that  event  ;'^  although  Voltaire  well  knew  that  a 
man  of  such  extravagant  vanity  must  have  boen  pleased  by  so 
durable  a  homage,  and  although  it  is  quite  certain  that  if  he  had 
not  been  pleased,  the  medals  would  never  have  been  struck  :  for 
who  would  venture,  without  an  object,  to  oflFendy  in  his  own  cap- 
ital, one  of  the  most  arbitrary  and  revengeful  of  princes  ? 

So  far,  it  might  appear,  that  little  had  been  gained  in  the 
method  of  writing  history."     But,  even  thus  earU,  we  find  one 

in  long  and  arduous  wars,  so  completely  drained  the  resources  of  the  country^  that 
they  did  not  recover  the  loss  for  half  a  century.'*  Hist,  of  Europe,  vol.  x.  p.  604. 
See  also,  on  the  effects  produced  by  the  conscriptions  of  Charles  XII.,  Lain^i 
Sweden,  p..  59 ;  Koeh,  Tableau  dee  Jtholutume,  vol.  ii.  p.  68 ;  and  above  all,  a  carious 
passage  in  IHtelos,  Mim.  Secrets,  vol.  i.  p.  448.  Several  of  the  soldiers  of  Charles 
Xn.,  who  were  taken  prisoners,  were  sent  into  Siberia,  where  Bell  fell  in  with  them 
early  in  the  eighteenth  century.  BelCs  Travels  in  Asia,  edit.  Edinb.  1788,  vol.  i.  pp. 
228,224. 

"  "  Charles  XII,  Thomme  le  plus  extraordinaure  peut-6tre  qui  ait  jamais  6t^  sur 
la  terre,  qui  a  r^uni  en  lui  toutes  les  grandes  qualites  de  ses  aTeux,  et  qui  n*a  en 
d'autre  d^faut  ni  d'autre  malhenr  que  die  les  avoir  toutes  outr^s.  Bi^i.  de  pharlet 
XII,  livre  i.,  in  (Euvrts  de  Voltaire,  vol  xxii.  p.  80. 

••  "  Plein  d'honneur."    Ibid,  in  (Euvres,  vol.  xxii.  p.  68. 

*  Which  Burke,  not  without  justice,  compares  to  the  murder  of  Monaldescld  by 
Christina.  Burke's  Works,  vol.  I.  p.  412.  See  some  remarks  on  the  murder  of 
Patkul,  in  Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  yA.  i.  p.  280 ;  and  an  account  of  it,  from  Swedish 
authorities,  in  Somers  Tracts,  vol.  xiii.  pp.  879-881.  For  Voltaire's  version^  see  his 
(Euvres,  vol.  xxii.  pp.  186,  187 ;  which  may  be  contrasted  with  Crichion  and 
Wheaton's  History  of  Scandinavia,  Edmb.  1838,  voL  ii.  p.  127. 

"*  (Euvres  de  Voltaire,  vol.  xxii.  pp.  260-260.  It  may  interest  some  persons  to 
hear,  that  the  litter  in  which  this  madman  "  was  borne  from  the  battle  of  Pultava^ 
10  still  preserved  at  Moscow.  KohTs  Busnn,  p.  220.  It  was  also  seen  by  M.  Custine. 
CfusHne^s  Hussie,  vol.  iiL  p.  268. 

*"  **  Sa  modestie  ne  put  emp^her  qu'on  ne  frapp&t  k  Stockholm  plusieurs  m6d- 
aiUes  poor  perp6tuer  la  m^moire  de  ces  ^v^nements."  Charles  XII,  livre  ii.  in 
(Euvres,  vol.  xxiL  p.  70. 

"^  Even  some  of  its  geographical  details  are  sud  to  be  inaccurate.  Compare 
VUlemain^  Littiraiure  au  XVIIP  Sikle,  vol.  ii.  p.  88,  with  KohTs  Buss^,  p.  605. 
However,  as  M.  Villemain  says,  this  must  always  be  the  case,  when  writers,  who 
only  know  a  country  from  maps,  attempt  to  enter  into  details  respecting  military 
geography.  In  regard  to  style,  it  cannot  be  too  highly  praised ;  and  a  well-known 
critic,  Lacretelle,  calls  it  **  le  module  Ic  plus  accompli*  de  narration  qui  existe  dans 
notre  langue."  Lacretelle,  Dix-huitihne  Sikle,  vol.  ii.  p.  42.  In  1848  it  was  still 
uaed  as  a  text-book  in  the  French  royal  colleges.  See  Report  on  Education  in 
France,  in  Journal  of  Stat,  Soc.  vol  vi.  p.  808.  Further  information  respecting 
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vastjjQj^vement.  In  Voltaire's  life  of  Charles  XII.,  faulty  as 
it  18,  there  are  none^  of  those  assumptions  of  superoatuial  inter- 
ference in  which~3o8Suet  delighted,  and  wHch  were  natural  to 
i^e  reign  of  Louis  XIY.  The  abisence  of  this  marks  the  first^ 
grpt^tage  in  the  French  school  of  history  in  the  eighteenth 
century ;  and  we  find  the  same  peculiarity  in  all  the  subsequent 
historians,  none  of  whom  recurred  to  a  method,  which,  though 
suitable  for  the  purposes  of  theologians,  is  fatal  to  all  independ- 
ent inquiries,  since  it  not  only  prescribe  the  course  the  inquirer 
is  bound  to  take,  but  actually  sets  up  a  limit  beyond  which  he  is 
forbidden  to  proceed. 

That  Voltaire  should  have  infiinged  upon  this  ancient  method 
only  thirteen  years  after  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  that  he 
should  have  done  this  in  a  popular  work,  abounding  with  such 
dangerous  adventures  as  are  always  found  to  tempt  the  mind  to 
an  opposite  course,  is  a  step  of  no  common  merit,  and  becomes 
still  more  worthy  of  remark,  if  taken  in  connexion  with  another 
fitct  of  considerable  interest.  This  is,  that  the  life  of  Charles 
Xn.  represents  the  first  epoch,  not  only  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, but  also  in  the  intellect  of  Voltaire  himself.^^  After  it 
was  published,  this  great  man  turned  a  while  from  history,  and 
directed  his  attention  to  some  of  the  noblest  subjects  :  to  math- 
ematics, to  physics,  to  jurisprudence,  to  the  discoveries  of  New- 
ton, and  to  the  speculations  of  Locke.  In  these  things  he  per- 
ceived those  capabilities  of  the  human  mind,  which  his  own 
country  had  formerly  witnessed,  but  of  which,  during  the  au- 
thority of  Louis  XIV.  the  memory  had  been  almost  lost.  Then 
it  was  that,  with  extended  knowledge  and  sharpened  intellect, 
he  returned  to  the  great  field  of  history.  ^^  The  manner  in  which 
he  now  treated  his  old  subject,  showed  the  change  that  had  come 
over  him.     In   1752,  appeared  his  celebrated  work  on  Louis 

this  work  may  be  found  in  Longchamp  et  Wofftiihre,  Mhn,  tur  Voltaire^  toL  IL  p. 
494 ;  and  in  Mint,  de  Genlis^  vol.  viii.  p.  224,  yoL  x.  p.  804. 

^  It  is  evident,  from  Voltaire^s  correspondence,  that  he  afterwards  became  some- 
what ashamed  of  the  praises  be  had  bestowed  on  Charles  XII.  In  1785,  he  writes 
to  De  Formont,  **  si  Charles  XII  n'avait  pas  ^t^  excessivement  grand,  malheurenx, 
et  fou,  je  me  serais  bien  donn6  de  garde  de  parler  de  lui."  (Euvres  de  Voltaire^  vol. 
Ivi.  p.  462.  In  1768,  advancing  still  further,  he  says  of  Charles,  **  voila,  monsieur, 
ee  que  les  hommes  de  tous  les  temps  et  de  tons  les  pays  appellent  un  hdros ;  mais 
c^est  le  Tulgaire  de  tous  les  temps  et  de  tous  les  pays  qui  doone  ce  nom  &  la  soif  du 
carnage."  Jbid,  vol.  Ix.  p.  411.  In  1769,  he  writes,  that  he  was  then  engaged  on  the 
history  of  Peter  the  Great :  "  mais  je  doute  que  cela  soft  aussi  amusant  que  la  vie  de 
Charles  XII ;  car  ce  Pierre  n'6tait  qu^un  sage  extraordinaire,  et  Charles  un  fou  ex- 
traordinaire, qui  se  battait,  comme  Don  Quichotte,  centre  des  moulins  k  yent.**  vol. 
Ixi.  p.  28 ;  see  also  p.  850.  These  passages  prove  the  constant  progress  Voltaire 
was  making  in  his  conception  of  what  history  ought  to  be,  and  what  its  uses  were. 

"*  In  1741,  he  mentions  his  Increasing  love  of  history.  Carrup,  in  (Euvrti  deVd' 
tairet  voL  li.  p.  96. 
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XIV.,"  the  veiy  title  of  which  is  suggestive  of  the  process 
through  which  his  mind  had  passed.  His  former  history  was  an 
account  of  a  king ;  this  is  an  account  of  an  age.  To  the  pro- 
duction of  his  youth  he  gave  the  title  of  a  History  of  Charles 
XII. ;  this  he  called  the  Age  of  Louis  XIV.  Before,  he  had 
detailed  the  peculiarities  of  a  prince  ;  now,  he  considered  the 
movements  of  a  people.  Indeed,  in  the  introduction  to  the  work, 
he  announces  his  intention  to  descrihe^  ^^  not  the  actions  of  a  sin- 
gle man,  but  the  character  of  men.''"  Nor,  in  this  point  of  view, 
is  the  execution  inferior  to  the  design.  While  he  is  contented 
with  giving  a  summary  of  military  achievements,  on  which  Bos- 
suet  hung  with  delight,  he  enters  at  great  length  into  those  really 
important  matters  which,  before  his  time,  found  no  place  in  the 
history  of  France.  He  has  one  chapter  on  conmierce  and  in- 
ternal government  ;*'  another  chapter  on  finances  ;*«  another  on 
the  history  of  science ;"  and  three  chapters  on  the  progress  of 
the  fine  arts."  And  though  Voltaire  did  not  attach  much  value 
to  theolc^cal  disputes,  still  he  knew  that  they  have  often  played 
a  great  part  in  the  affairs  of  men  ;  he,  therefore,  gives  several 
distinct  chapters  to  a  relation  of  ecclesiastical  matters  during  the 
reign  of  Louis."  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  the  immense 
superiority  which  a  scheme  like  this  possessed,  not  only  over  the/ 
narrow  views  of  Bossuet,  but  even  over  his  own  earlier  history. '^^ 
Still  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  we  find  in  it  prejudices  from  which 
it  was  difficult  for  a  Frenchman,  educated  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.,  to  be  entirely  fi^e.  Not  only  does  Voltaire  dwell  at  need- 
less length  upon  those  amusements  and  debaucheries  of  Louis, 
with  which  history  can  have  little  concern,  but  he  displays  an 
evident  disposition  to  &vour  the  king  himself,  and  to  protect  his 
name  from  the  infamy  with  which  it  ought  to  be  covered.*^ 

*^  Lord  Brougham,  in  his  life  of  Voltaire,  says  that  it  appeared  in  1751.  Liven  of 
Men  of  Letten,  toL  i.  p.  106.  Bat  1752  is  the  date  given  in  Bioa.  Univ.  xlix.  478 ; 
in  Ohirardf  France  LU.  toL  x.  p.  855 ;  and  in  Xtrpan,  Vie  de  Voltaire^  p.  882. 

^  "  On  veut  easayer  de  peindre  A  la  po8t6rit6,  non  lea  actions  d*un  seal  honime, 
mais  Tesprit  des  hommes  dans  le  si^le  le  plus  6clair6  qui  fut  Jamais."  Siecle  de  Louie 
XIV,  in  (Euvres  de  Voltaire,  toI.  xix.  p.  218.  And  in  his  correspondence  respecting 
his  work  on  Louis  XIV.,  he  carefully  makes  the  same  distinction.  See  vol.  Ivi.  pp. 
458,  488,  489,  600,  vol.  Ivii.  pp.  887,  842-844,  vol.  lix.  p.  108. 

"  Chap,  xzix.,  in  (Euvree  de  Voltaire,  voL  xx.  pp.  284-267. 

**  Chap.  XXX.,  in  (Enwrea,  vol.  xx.  pp.  267-291.  This  chapter  is  praised  in  8inr 
cUarU  Hiet,  of  the  Fublie  Revenue,  vol.  iii.  appendix,  p.  77  ;  an  indififerent  work,  but 
the  best  we  have  on  the  important  subject  to  which  it  refers. 

**  Chap,  xxxi.,  in  (Euvree,  vol.  xx.  pp.  291-299 ;  necessarily  a  very  short  chapter, 
because  of  the  paucity  of  materials. 

**  Chapters  xxxii.  to  xxxiv.,  in  OBwrree,  voL  xx.  pp.  299-888. 

^  (Euvree,  vol.  xx.  pp.  888-464. 

**  This  disposition  to  favour  Louis  XIV.  is  noticed  by  Condorcet,  who  says  it 
was  the  only  early  prejudice  which  Voltaire  was  unable  to  shake  off:  "c'est  le  seul 
pr^jugd  de  sa  jeunesse  qu*il  ait  conserve.''  C<yndoTeet,  Vie  de  Voltaire,  in  (Euvree  de 
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But  the  next  work  of  Voltaire  showed  that  this  was  a  mere 
personal  feeling,  and  did  not  affect  his  general  views  as  to  the 
part  which  the  acts  of  princes  ought  to  occupy  in  histoty.  Four 
years  after  the  appearance  of  the  Age  of  Louis  XIY.,  he  pub- 
lished his  important  treatise  on  the  Morals^  Manners,  and  Ohar^ 
Oder  of  Nations.^''  This  is  not  only  one  of  the  greatest  books 
which  appeared  during  the  eighteenth  century,  but  it  "sfill  re- 
mains the  best  on  the  subject  to  which  it  refers.  The  mere 
reading  it  displays  is  immense  ;^^^  what,  however,  is  &r  more 
admirable,  is  the  ^^iU  with  which  the  author  connects  the  va- 
rious &ct8,  and  makes  them  illustrate  each  other,  sometimes  by' 
a  single  remark,  sometimes  only  by  the  order  and  position  in 
which  they  are  placed.  Indeed,  considered  solely  as  a  work  of 
eatj  it  would  be  difficult  to  praise  it  too  highly;  while,  as  a 
symptom  of  the  times,  it  is  important  to  observe,  that  it  con- 
tains no  traces  of  that  adulation  of  royalty  which  characterized 
Voltaire  in  the  period  of  his  youth,  and  which  is  found  in  all  the 
best  writers  during  the  power  of  Louis  XIV.  In  the  whole  of 
this  long  and  important  work,  the  great  historian  takes  little 
notice  of  the  intrigues  of  courts,  or  of  the  changes  of  ministers, 
or  of  the  fate  of  ^gs  ;  but  he  endeavours  to  discover  and  de- 
velop the  different  epochs  through  which  Man  has  successively 
passed.  "  I  wish,"  he  says,  "  to  write  a  history,  not  of  wars, 
but  of  society ;  and  to  ascertain  how  men  lived  in  the  interior  of 
their  &milies,  and  what  were  the  arts  which  they  commonly  cul- 
tivated."*"    For,  he  adds,  "  my  object  is  the  hutory  of  the  hu- 

Voltairet  Yol.  L  p.  286.  See  also,  on  this  defect,  Grimm  et  Diderot,  Corrup.  Lit. 
▼ol.  ii.  p.  182 ;  Zemontey,  Etabliuemeni  Monarehiquey  pp.  461,  452 ;  Mhn.  de  Brii- 
$ot,  Yol.  ii.  pp.  88,  89.  It  is  interesting  to  observe,  that  Voltaire's  earlier 'opinions 
were  still  more  favourable  to  Louis  XIV.  than  those  which  he  afterwards  expressed 
in  Ills  history.  See  a  letter  which  he  wrote  in  1740  to  Lord  Harvej,  printed  in 
(Euvrei  de  Vbltairej  vol.  Iviil  pp.  67-68. 

**  Mr.  Burton,  in  his  interesting  work.  Life  and  Corre9p<mdenee  of  Sume,  voL  ii 
p.  129,  savs  it  was  "  first  published  in  1756  ;**  and  the  same  date  is  given  by  Qu^rard 
{Franee  Litteraire,  vol.  x.  p.  869),  who  is  a  very  accurate  bibliographer ;  so  that 
Gondorcet  (  Fm  ds  Voltaire,  p.  199)  and  Lord  Brougham  (Men  of  Lettere,  vol.  i.  p. 
98)  are  probably  in  error  in  assigning  it  to  1767.  In  regard  to  its  title,  I  translate 
'  Hoeurs '  as  *  morals  and  manners  ;*  for  M.  Tocqueville  uses  *  moeurs  *  as  equivalent 
to  the  Latin  word  *  mores.'  TocquevUle,  Dimocratie  en  AmMque,  vol  iii.  pp.  50,  84. 

'^  Superficial  writers  are  so  much  in  the  habit  of  calling  Voltaire  superficial, 
that  it  may  be  well  to  observe,  that  his  accuracy  has  been  praised,  not  only  by  his 
own  countrymen,  but  by  several  English  authors  of  admitted  learning.  For  Uiree 
remarkable  instances  of  this,  from  men  whom  no  one  wUl  accuse  of  leaning  towards 
bis  other  opinions,  see  notee  to  Charles  F.,  in  Boberteon^t  Worke,  pp.  481,  482; 
BarringtonU  Obeervatione  on  the  Statutes,  p.  298 ;  and  WdrUnCi  Hist,  of  JSnalish 
Poetry,  vol.  i.  p.  xvi.  Even  Sir  W.  Jones,  in  his  preface  to  the  Life  of  Nader  ahah, 
says,  that  Voltaire  is  "  the  best  historian  "  the  French  have  produced.  Works  of 
Sir  William  Jones,  vol.  v.  p.  542 ;  and  compare  the  preface  to  his  Persian  Gram' 
mar,  in  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  123. 

1*1  <(  Je  voudrais  d^couvrir  quelle  6tait  alors  la  soci^t^  des  hommes,  comment  on 
vivalt  dans  11nt6rieur  des  fitmilles,  quels  arts  6taient  cultivte,  plutdt  que  de  r6p6ter 
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mekn^mind^and^not  a  mere  detail  of  petty  &ct8 ;  nor  am  I  con- 
cerned with  the  history  of  great  lords,  who  made  war  upon 
French  kings ;  but  I  want  to  know  what  were  the  steps  by 
which  meh  passed  fit)m  barbarism  to  civilization.^'' °* 

It  was  in  this  way,  that  Voltaire  taught  historians  to  concen- 
trate their  attenlaonj^n  matters  of  real  miportance,  and  to  neg- 
lect those  idle  details  with  which  history  had  formerly  been  fill^ 
But  what  proves  this  to  be  a  movement  ariang  as  much  from  the 
spirit  of  the  age  as  from  the  individual  author,  is,  that  we  find 
precisely  the  same  tendency  in  the  works  of  Montesquieu  and 
Tmgot,  who  were  certainly  the  two  most  eminent  of  the  contem- 
poraries of  Voltaire ;  and  both  of  whom  followed  a  method  simi- 
lar to  his,  in  so  far  as,  omitting  descriptions  of  kings,  courts,  and 
battles,  tiiey  confined  themselves  to  points  which  illustrate  the 
character  of  mankind,  and  the  general  march  of  civilization. 
And  such  was  the  popularity  of  this  change  in  the  old  routine, 
that  its  influence  was  felt  by  other  historians  of  inferior,  but  still 
of  considerable,  ability.  In  1755,  Mallet*^'  published  his  inter- 
esting, and,  at  the  time  it  was  written,  most  valuable  work,  on 
the  history  of  Denmark  ;*"*  in  which  he  professes  himself  a  pupil 
of  the  new  school  "  For  why,"  he  says,  "  should  history  be 
only  a  recital  of  battles,  sieges,  intrigues,  and  negotiations  ? 
And  why  should  it  contain  merely  a  heap  of  petty  &cts  and 
dates,  rather  than  a  great  picture  of  the  opinions,  customs,  and 
even  inclinations  of  a  people  ?"*•»  Thus  too,  in  1765,  Mably 
published  the  first  part  of  his  celebrated  work  on  the  history  of 
France  ;'^*  in  the  preface  to  which,  he  complains  that  historians 

tant  de  malheurs  et  tant  de  combats,  funestes  objets  de  rbistoire,  et  lieux  commans 
de  la  mecbancet^  humaine.^  Hsioi  sur  let  Mceurs,  chap.  Ixxzi.,  in  (EuvreSy  vol.  xri. 
p.  881. 

>**  **  Kobjet  6tait  lliistoire  de  Tesprit  humain,  et  non  pas  le  detail  des  faits 
presque  totgours  d^figur^s ;  il  ne  s^agissait  pas  de  recbercher,  par  exemfde,  de  quelle 
famille  6tait  le  seigneur  de  Puiset,  ou  le  seigneur  de  Montlb6ri,  qui  firent  la  guerre 
It  des  rois  de  France ;  mais  de  voir  par  quels  degrte  on  est  parvenu  de  la  rusticity 
barbare  de  ces  temps  d  la  politesse  du  notre.^  Supplement  to  JSuai  tur  le»  MceurM, 
in  (Ew/res,  vol.  xviil.  p.  485.  Compare  FragmenU  sur  FHittoire^  voL  xxvii.  p.  214^ 
with  two  letters  in  vol.  Ix.  pp.  163,  154,  voL  Ixv.  p.  870. 

'^  Mallet,  though  bom  in  Geneva,  was  a  Frenchman  in  the  habits  of  his  mind ; 
he  wrote  in  French,  and  is  classed  among  French  historians  in  the  report  presented 
to  Napoleon  by  the  Institute.  Dacier,  iSippcrt  sur  let  Progret  de  rAstoire,  p.  173. 

'^  Gothe,  in  his  Autobiography,  mentions  his  obligations  to  this  work,  which,  I 
suspect,  exercised  considerable  influence  over  the  early  associations  of  his  mind  : 
**  Ich  hatte  die  Fabehi  der  Edda  schon  langst  aus  der  Vorrede  zu  MaUet^s  DanischeD 
Geschichte  kennen  eelemt,  und  mich  derselben  soffleich  bemachtigt ;  sie  gehdrten 
unter  diejenigen  M^chen,  die  ich,  von  einer  Gesellschaft  aufgefordert,  am  liebsten 
erzahlte.*  Wcihrheit  w.  Dichtung,  in  Ooethts  Werke,  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  169.  Percy, 
a  very  fair  Judge,  thought  highly  of  Mallet^s  history,  part  of  which,  indeed,  he  trans- 
lated. See  a  letter  from  him,  in  Nicholt's  Jlltuiratiofu  of  the  Eighteenth  Century, 
vol  vii.  p.  719. 

«»  McUlet'i  Northern  Antiquities,  edit.  Blackell,  1847,  p.  78. 

^  The  first  two  volumes  were  published  in  1765  ;  the  other  two  in  1790.  Biog, 
Univ.  vol.  xxvi  pp.  9,  12. 
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^'  have  neglected  the  origin  of  laws  and  customs,  in  favour  of 
sieges  and  battles/'' °^  In  the  same  spirit,  Yelly  and  Yillaiet, 
in  their  voluminous  history  of  France,  express  regret  that  histo- 
rians should  usually  relate  what  happens  to  the  sovereign,  in 
preference  to  what  happens  to  the  people,  and  should  omit  the 
manners  and  characteristics  of  a  nation,  in  order  to  study  the 
acts  of  a  single  man.'^^  Duclos,  again,  announces  that  his  his- 
tory is  not  of  war,  nor  of  politics,  but  of  men  and  manners  ;''* 
while,  strange  to  say,  even  the  courtly  H6nault  declares  that  his 
object  was  to  describe  laws  and  manners,  which  he  calls  the  soul 
of  history,  or  rather  history  itself"" 

Thus  it  was,  that  historians  began  to  shift,  as  it  were,  the 
scene  of  their  labours,  and  to  study  subjects  connected  with  those 
popular  interests,  on  which  the  great  writers  under  Louis  XIY. 
disdained  to  waste  a  thought.  I  need  hardly  observe,  how  agree- 
able such  views  were  to  the  general  spirit  iif  .the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury^and  how  well  they  harmonized  with  the  temper  of  men, 
who  were  striving  to  lay  aside  their  former  prejudices^  and  despise 
what  had  once  been  universally  admired.  All  this  was  but  part 
of  that  vast  movement,  which  prepared  the  way  for  the  Revolu- 
tion,, by  unsettling  ancient  opinions,  by  encouraging  a  certain 
mobility  and  restlessness  of  mind,  and,  above  all,  by  the  disrespect 
it  showed  for  those  powerful  individuals,  hitherto  regarded  as 
gods  rather  than  as  men,  but  who  now,  for  the  first  time,  were 
neglected  by  the  greatest  and  most  popular  historians,  who 
passed  over  even  their  prominent  actions,  in  order  to  dwell  upon 
the  welfare  of  nations,  and  the  interests  of  the  people  at  large. 

To  return,  however,  to  what  was  actually  effected  by  Voltaire, 
there  is  no  doubt  that,  in  his  case,  this  tendency  of  the  time  was 
strengthened  by  a  natural  comprehensiveness  of  mind,  which 
predisposed  him  to  large  views,  and  made  him  dissatisfied  with 
that  narrow  range  to  which  history  had  been  hitherto  confined.'" 

"'  MMtfy  Obterv.  ntr  VHiat,  de  France,  vol.  i.  p.  Si. ;  and  compare  vol.  iii.  p.  289 : 
but  this  latter  passage  was  written  several  years  later. 

^  *■*■  Bom6s  k  nous  apprendre  les  victoires  ou  les  dSfaites  da  souverain,  lis  ne 
nous  disent  rien  ou  presque  rien  des  peuples  qu^il  a  rendus  heureux  ou  malheureux. 
On  ne  trouve  dans  leurs  6crits  que  longues  descriptions  de  sieges  et  de  batailles ; 
nulle  mention  des  mceurs  et  de  Tesprit  de  la  nation.  EUe  y  est  presque  toujours 
sacrifice  4  un  seul  homme.''  HUioire  de  Prance  par  Vellv,  Paris,  1770,  4to,  yoL  i. 
p.  6  ;  and  see,  to  the  same  effect,  the  Continuation  by  Vularet,  vol.  t.  p.  vi. 

*^  *'  Si  Fhistoire  que  j^6cris,  n'est  ni  militaire,  ni  politique,  ni  6conomique,  da 
moins  dans  le  sens  que  je  con^ois  pour  ces  differentes  parties,  on  me  demandera 
quelle  est  done  celle  que  je  me  propose  d^dcrire.  C^est  Thistoire  des  hommes  et  des 
moeurs.^'  Jhteloe,  Louis  XIV  et  Louis  XV,  toL  i.  p.  xxv. 

^^  "  Je  Youlois  connoltre  nos  loix,  nos  raoeurs,  et  tout  ce  qui  est  Time  de  Fhis- 
toire, ou  plutdt  Fhistoire  meme.'^  Henault,  Nouvel  Abregi  chronoloffique  de  PBietoire 
de  France,  edit.  Paris,  1776,  vol.  i.  p.  i. 

"'  In  1768,  he  writes  to  D^Argental:  '*  il  y  a  environ  douze  bataiUes  dont  jen^ai 
point  parld,  Dieu  merci,  parceque  j^6cris  Fhistoire  de  Fesprit  humain,  et  non  one  ga- 
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Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  other  qualities  of  Voltaire,  it 
must  he  allowed  that,  in  his  intellect,  every  thing  was  on  a  great 
Bcale.i*'    Always  prepared  .fcribought,  and  always  ready  to  gen- 
eralize, he  was  averse  to  the  study  of  individual  actions,  unless  \ 
they  could  be  made  available  for  the  establishment  of  some 
broad  and  pfirmftupnt  principle.     Hence  his  habit  of  looking  at       c  .:,•  (-^  ^»  '-* 
history  with  a  view  to  the  stages  through  which  the  country 
had  passed,  rather  than  with  a  view  to  the  character  of  the  men         '  Co^*' 
by  whom  the  country  had  been  governed.     The  same  tendency      /^  **  '' 
appears  in  his  lighter  works ;  and  it  has  been  well  observed,"'         <'     " 
that,  even  in  his  dramas,  he  endeavours  to  portray,  not  so  much 
the  passions  of  individuals,  as  the  spirit  of  epochs.   In  Mdhom^^ 
his  subject  is  a  great  religion  ;  in  Ahire^  the  conquest  of  Amer- 
ica ;  in  Brutus  J  the  formation  of  the  Roman  power ;  in  the  DecUh 
of  C(E8ar^  the  rise  of  the  empire  upon  the  ruins  of  that  power.  *»< 
By  this  determination  to  look  upon  the  course  of  events  as  a 
great  and  connected  whole,  Voltaire  was  led  to  several  results, 
which  have  beeii  complacently  adopted  by  many  authors,  who, 
even  white  using  them,  revile  him  from  whom  they  were  taken. 
He  was  the  first  historian  who,  rejecting  the  ordinary  method  of 
investigation,  endeavoured,  by  large  general  views,  to  explain 
the  or^ii~ofleudality ;  and,  oy  indicating  some  of  the  causes  of 
its  decline  In  the  fourteenth  century,"'  he  laid  the  foimdation  for 
a  philosophic  estimate  of  that  important  institution."*     He  was 
the  author  of  a  profound  remark,  afterwards  adopted  by  Con- 

zette.*^  (Euvre9  de  Voltaire^  vol.  Ixiii.  p.  61.  See  also  bis  letter  to  Tabareau  {Letlret 
ifUdiUt  de  Voltaire^  vol.  ii.  p.  586) :  **  Penonne  ne  lit  les  details  des  combats  et  des 
sieges ;  rien  n'est  plus  ennuyeux  qae  la  droite  et  la  gauche,  les  bastions  et  la  con- 
trescarpe.'' 

^^  H.  Lamartine  characterizes  him  as  "  ce  g^uie  non  pas  le  pl"s  haut,  mais  le 
plus  Taste  de  la  France."  Hitt,  des  GitGndinSf  toI.  i.  p.  180. 

'^  Biog.  Uhiv,  vol.  xlix.  p.  498.    His  Orphelin  de  la  Chine  is  taken  from  Chinese 
sources :  see  DcMi  China,  vol.  ii.  p.  268. 

"*  The  surprising  versatility  of  Yoltaire^s  mind  is  shown  by  the  fact,  unparalleled 
in  literature,  that  he  was  equally  great  as  a  dramatic  writer  and  as  an  historian.  Mr.  , 
Forster,  in  his  admirable  lA^e  of  Goldgmiih,  1864,  says  (vol.  i.  p.  119),  "  Gray*s  high 
opinion  of  Yoltaire^s  tragedies  is  shared  by  one  of  our  greatest  authorities  on  such 
a  matter  now  li^g,  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton,  whom  I  have  often  heard  maintain 
the  marked  superiority  of  Voltaire  over  all  his  countrymen  in  the  knowledge  of 
dramatic  art,  and  tiie  power  of  producmg  theatrical  efifects."  Compare  Correspond' 


.  412,  and  elsewhere. 

^  ^.        ,         .      ,,  he  publication  in  1818 

of  Hallam's  Middle  Ages,  there  was  in  the  English  language  no  comprehensive  ac- 
count of  the  feudal  system ;  unless,  perhaps,  we  except  that  given  by  Robertson, 
who  in  this,  as  in  many  other  matters  of  history,  was  a  pupil  of  Voltaire.  Not 
oi^y  Balrymple,  and  writers  of  his  kind,  but  even  Blackstone,  took  so  narrow  a  view 
of  this  great  institution,  that  they  were  unable  to  connect  it  with  the  general  state 
of  society  to  which  it  belonged.  Some  of  our  historians  gravely  traced  it  back  to 
Moses,  in  whose  laws  they  found  the  origin  of  allodial  lands.  See  a  charming  passage 
m  Barry's  Eist&ry  of  the  Orkney  Idands,  p.  219.  On  the  spirit  of /eudahty,  there 
are  some  remarks  worth  reading  in  Comte's  Philos,  Posit  vol.  v.  pp.  898-418. 
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stant,  to  the  effect,  that  licentious  religious  ceremonies  haye  no 
connexion  with  licentioas  national  morals."^  Another  observa- 
tion of  his,  which  has  been  only  partly  used  by  writers  on  eccle- 
siastical Instory,  is  pregnant  with  instmction.  He  says,  that 
one  of  the  reasons  why  the  bishops  of  Borne  acquired  an  author- 
ity so  superior  to  that  of  the  eastern  patriarchs,  was  the  greater 
subtlety  of  the  Greek  mind.  Nearly  all  the  heresies  proceeded 
fiom  the  east ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  Honorius  I.,  not  a  sin- 
gle pope  adopted  a  system  condemned  by  the  church.  This 
gave  to  the  papal  power  an  unity  and  consolidation,  which  the 
patriarchal  power  was  unable  to  reach  ;  and  thus  the  Holy  Bee 
owes  part  of  its  authority  to  the  early  dullness  of  the  European 
fancy."® 

It  would  be  impossible  to  relate  all  the  originaLreznarks  of 
Yoltaire^whichV  when-he  made  them,  were  attacked  as  danger- 
ouc[  paradoxes,  and  are  now  valued  as  sober  truths.  He  waa  the 
first  Mfitonan  who  l-eoommended  universal  freedom  of  trade, 
and  although  he  expresses  himself  with  great  caution,"'  still 

'"  Copstant,  in  his  work  on  Roman  poljtheism,  says, "  des  rites  ind^cens  peuvent 
4tre  pratiques  par  un  peuple  reUgieux  avec  une  grande  puret.6  de  cceur.  Mais  quand 
rinci^i]liti6  atteint  ces  peuples,  ces  rites  sont  pour  lui  la  cause  et  le  pr6texte  de  la 
plus  r^Toltante  corruption.**  This  passage  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Milman,  who  calls  it 
**  extremely  profound  and  just."  MUmarCn  History  of  Ckrutianity^  1840,  vol.  i. 
p.  28.  And  so  it  is— extremely  profound  and  just.  6ut  it  happens  that  precisely 
the  same  remark  was  made  by  Voltaire,  just  about  the  time  that  Constant  was  bom. 
Speaking  of  the  worship  of  Priapus,  he  says  {EncA  9ur  les  Mosun^  chap,  cxliii.,  in 
(EuvreM  de  Vottaire,  toI.  xvii.  p.  841),  **  nos  id^  de  biens^nce  nous  portent  k  croire 
qu'une  c6r6monie  qui  nous  paralt  si  infkme  n*a  M  invent^  que  par  ht  d^bauche ; 
mais  il  n*est  gu^re  croyable  que  la  depravation  des  moeurs  ait  jamais  chez  ancun 
peuple  6tabli  des  c^r^monies  religieuses.  II  est  probable,  au  contnure,  que  cette 
coutume  fut  d*abord  introduite  dans  les  temps  de  simplicity  et  qu*on  ne  pensa  dV 
bord  qu'd  honorer  la  Divinity  dans  le  symbole  de  la  vie  qu'elle  nous  a  donn^e.  Une 
telle  o6r6monie  a  d&  inspirer  la  licence  d  la  jeunesse,  et  paraltre  ridicule  aux  esprita 
sages,  dans  les  temps  plus  raffinds,  plus  corrompus,  et  plus  ^lair^s."  Compare  the 
remarks  on  the  indecency  of  the  Spartan  customs,  in  ThirlwalTi  But  of  Greece, 
▼ol.  i.  pp.  326,  827. 

"'  Asai  tur  lee  Moewe,  chaps,  xiv.  and  xxxi.,  in  (Evxree,  voL  xv.  pp.  891,  514. 
Neander  observes,  that  in  the  Greek  church  there  were  more  heresies  than  in  the 
Latin  church,  because  the  Greeks  thought  more ;  but  he  has  failed  to  perceive  how 
this  favoured  the  authority  of  the  popes.  Neander'e  History  of  the  Churchy  voL  ii. 
pp.  198,  199,  vol.  iii.  pp.  191,  492,  vol  iv.  p.  90,  vol.  vi.  p.  298,  vol  viii.  p.  267. 

"*  In  his  account  of  the  trade  of  Archangel,  he  says,  **  les  Anglais  obtinrent  le 
privilege  d'y  commercer  sans  payer  aucun  droit ;  et  c*est  unsi  que  toutes  les  nations 
devraient  peut-^tre  n^ocier  ensemble."  Hiet,  de  Euesie,  part  L  chap.  L,  in  (Ewnres, 
voL  xxiii.  p.  86.  Remarkable  words  to  have  been  written  by  a  Frenchman,  bom  at 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  and  yet  they  have,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  escaped 
the  attention  of  all  the  historians  of  political  economy.  Indeed,  on  this,  as  on  most 
matters,  sufficient  justice  has  not  been  done  to  Voltaire,  whose  opinions  were  more 
accurate  than  those  of  Quesnay  and  his  followers.  However,  Mr.  M*CuIloch,  in  no- 
ticing one  of  the  economical  errors  of  Voltaire,  honestly  admits  that  his  "opinions 
on  such  subjects  are,  for  the  most  part,  very  correct.**  ItCuUocKe  PrineipUe  of 
Politieal  Economy,  p.  680.  For  proof  of  his  sympathy  with  Turgors  efforts  to  es- 
tablish free  trade,  compare  Zettres  ifUdites  de  Voltaire,  vol  ii.  pp.  367,  408,  428| 
with  Longehamp,  Mhn.  eur  Voltaire,  vol  i.  pp.  876,  878. 
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the  mere  announcement  of  the  idea  in  a  popular  histoiy, 
forms  an  epoch  in  the  progress  of  the  French  mind.  He  is  the 
originator  of  that  important  distinction  between  the  increase  of 
population  and  the  increase  of  food^  to  which  political  economy 
has  been  greatly  indeWed  ;»»®  a  principle  adopted  several  years 
later  by  Townsend,  and  then  used  by  M^thus  as  the  basis  of  his 
celebrated  wort^»*  He  has,  moreover,  the  merit  of  being  the 
first  who  dispelled  the  childish  admiration  with  which  the  Mid- 
dle'AgeB'hBd"bden  hitherto  regarded,  and  which  they  owed  to 
those  dull  and  learned  writers,  who,  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven- ^ 
teenth  centuries,  were  the  principal  investigators  of  the  early  his- ^ 
tory  of  Europe.  These  industrious  compilers  had  collected  ex- 
tensive matenals,  which  Voltaire  turned  to  good  account,  and  by 
their  aid  overthrew  the  conclusions  at  which  the  authors  had 
themselves  arrived.  In^his  works,  the  Middle  Ages  are,  for  the  , 
first  time,  represented  as  what  they  really  were, — a  period  of  ig- 
norance, ferocity,  and  licentiousness  ;  a  period  when  injuries  were  '  ^ 
unredressed,  crime'unpimishedj  and  superstition  unrebuked.  It 
may  be  said,  with  some  show  of  justice,  that  Voltaire,  in  the 
picture  he  drew,  fell  into  the  opposite  extreme,  and  did  not  suf- 
ficiently recognize  the  merit  of  those  truly  great  men,  who,  at 
long  intervals,  stood  here  and  there,  like  solitary  beacons,  whose 
light  only  made  the  surrounding  darkness  more  visible.  StUl, 
after  every  allowance  for  that  exaggeration  which  a  reaction  of 
opinions  always  causes,  it  is  certain  that  his  view  of  the  Middle 
Ages  is  not  only  fiir  more  accurate  than  that  of  any  preceding 
writer,  but  conveys  a  much  juster  idea  of  the  time  than  can  be 
found  in  those  subsequent  compilations  which  we  owe  to  the  in- 
dustry of  modem  antiquaries  ;  a  simple  and  plodding  race,  who 
admire  the  past  because  they  are  ignorant  of  the  present,  and 

**•  "  The  idea  of  the  different  ratios  by  which  population  and  food  increase,  waa     "^ 
originally  thrown  out  by  Voltaire  ;  and  was  picked  up  and  expanded  into  many  a        / 
goodly  Tolume  by  our  English  political  economists  in  the  present  century."  Laing^% 
IfoteSj  second  series,  p.  42. 

'^  It  is  often  said  that  Malthus  was  indebted  to  Townsend*s  writings  for  his 
Tiews  on  population ;  but  this  obligation  has  been  too  strongly  stated,  as,  indeed,  is 
always  the  case  when  charges  of  plagiarism  are  brought  against  great  works.  Still, 
Townsend  is  to  be  considered  as  the  precursor  of  Malthus ;  and  if  the  reader  is  inter- 
ested in  tracing  the  paternity  of  ideas,  he  will  find  some  interesting  economical  re- 
marks in  TaunuenePa  Journey  through  Spain^  vol  i.  pp.  879,  883,  vol.  ii.  pp.  85,  887, 
887-398 ;  which  must  be  compared  with  APOullocKt  Literature  of  PolUical  Economy ^ 
pp.  259, 281-8.  Voltaire  having  preceded  these  authors,  has,  of  course,  fiedlen  into 
errors  which  they  avoided ;  but  nothing  can  be  better  than  the  way  in  which  he 
opposes  the  ignorant  belief  of  his  own  time,  that  every  thing  should  be  done  to  in- 
crease population.  "  Le  point  principal  n^est  pas  d^avoir  du  superflu  en  hommes, 
mais  de  rendre  ce  que  nous  en  avons  le  moins  malheureux  qull  est  possible,"  is  the 
summing-up  of  his  able  remarks,  in  Diet.  Ph%lo%,^  article  PopuloHony  sect.  2,  in 
(lucres,  vol.  xli.  p.  466.  Godwin,  in  his  notice  of  the  history  of  these  opinions,  is 
evidently  ignorant  of  what  was  done  by  Voltaire.  Sinclair's  Correep,  vol.  i.  p.  896. 
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who,  spending  their  lives  amid  the  dust  of  forgotten  manniBcripts^ 
think  themselves  able,  with  the  resources  of  their  Uttle  learning, 
to  speculate  on  the  affiurs  of  men,  to  trace  the  history  of  different 
periods,  and  even  to  assign  to  each  the  praise  it  ought  to  receive. 

With  such  writers  as  these,  Voltaire  was  always  at  war ;  and 
no  one  has  done  so  much  to  lessen  the  influence  they  once  exer- 
cised over  even"^  highest  branches  of  knowledge.  There  Was 
also  another  class  of  dictators,  whose  authority  this  great  man 
was  equally  successM  in  reducing,  namely,  the  old  class  of  clas- 
sical scholars  and  commentators,  who,  from  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  till  early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  were  the  chief 
dispensers  of  fame,  and  were  respected  as  being  by  far  the  most 
distinguished  men  Europe  had  ever  produced.  The  first  great 
assaults  made  upon  them  were  late  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
when  two  controversies  sprung  up,  of  which  I  shall  hereafter  give 
an  account, — one  in  France,  and  one  in  England, — ^by  both  of 
which  their  power  was  considerably  damaged.  But  their  two 
most  formidable  opponents  were,  undoubtedly,  Locke  and  Vol- 
taire. The  immense  services  rendered  by  Locke  in  lessening  the 
reputation  of  the  old  classical  school,  will  be  examined  in  another 
part  of  this  work ;  at  present  we  are  only  concerned  with  the 
steps  taken  by  Voltaire. 

The  authority  wielded  by  the  great  classical  scholars,  rested 
not  only  on  their  abilities,  which  are  undeniable,  but  also  on  the 
supposed  dignity  of  their  pursuits.  It  was  generally  believed 
that  ancient  history  possessed  some  inherent  superiority  over 
modem  history;  and  this  being  taken  for  granted,  the  inference 
naturally  followed,  that  the  cultivators  of  the  one  were  more 
praiseworthy  than  the  cultivators  of  the  other ;  and  that  a 
Frenchman,  for  instance,  who  should  write  the  history  of  some 
Greek  republic,  displayed  a  nobler  turn  of  mind  than  if  he  had 
written  the  history  of  his  own  country.  This  singular  jgrejudice 
had  for  centuries  been  a  traditional  notion ;  which  men  acceptedj 
because  they  had  received  it  from  their  fathers,  and  which  it 
would  have  been  almost  an  impiety  to  dispute.  The  result  was, 
that  the  few  really  able  writers  on  history  devoted  themselves 
chiefly  to  that  of  the  ancients ;  or,  if  they  published  an  account 
of  modem  times,  they  handled  their  theme,  not  according  to 
modem  ideas,  but  according  to  ideas  gathered  from  their  more 
fiivourite  pursuit.  This  confiision  of  the  standard  of  one  age 
with  the  standard  of  another,  caused  a  double  evil.  Historians, 
by  adopting  this  plan,  injured  the  originality  of  their  own  minds; 
and,  what  was  far  worse,  they  set  a  bad  example  to  the  literature 
of  their  country.  For,  every  great  nation  has  a  mode  of  expression, 
and  of  thought,  peculiar  to  itself,  and  with  which  its  sympathies 
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are  intimately  connected.  To  introduce  any  foreign  model,  how- 
ever admirable  it  may  be,  is  to  violate  this  connexion,  and  to  im- 
pair the  value  of  literature  by  limiting  the  scope  of  its  action. 
^y  such  a  course,  the  taste  may  possibly  be  refined,  but  the 
vigour  will  certainly  be  weakened.  Indeed,  the  refinement  of 
the  taste  may  well  be  doubted,  when  we  see  what  has  taken  place 
in  our  country,  where  our  great  scholars  have  corrupted  the  Eng- 
lish language  by  a  jaigon  so  uncouth,  that  a  plain  man  can  hardly 
discern  the  redflack  of  ideas  which  their  barbarous  and  mottled 
dialect  strives  to  hide.'*'  At  all  events,  it  is  certain,  that  every 
people  worthy  of  being  called  a  nation,  possess  in  their  own  lan- 
guage ample  resources  for  expressing  the  highest  ideas  they  are 
able  to  form ;  and  although,  in  matters  of  science,  it  may  be  con- 
venient to  coin  such  words  as  are  more  easily  understood  in  foreign 
countries,  it  is  a  grave  offence  to  depart  on  other  subjects  from 
the  vernacular  speech ;  and  it  is  a  still  graver  one,  to  introduce 
notions  and  standards  for  action,  suited  perhaps  to  former  times, 
but  which  the  march  of  society  has  left  far  behind,  and  with 
which  we  have  no  reaT  sympathy,  though  they  may  excite  that 
sickly  and  artificial  interest,  which  the  classical  prejudices  of 
early  education  still  contrive  to  create. 

It  was  against  these  evils  that  Voltaire  entered  the  field. 
The  wit  and  the  riScuIe  with  which  he  attacked  the  dreaming 
scholars  of  liis  own  time,  can  only  be  appreciated  by  those  who 
have  studied  his  works.  I^ot,  as  some  have  supposed,  that  he 
used  these  weapons  as  a  substitute  for  argument,  still  less  that 
he  fell  into  the  error  of  making  ridicule  a  test  for  truth.  No  one 
could  reason  more  closelv  than  Voltaire,  when  reasoning  suited 
his  purpose.  But  he  haa  to  deal  with  men  impervious  to  argu- 
ment ;  men  whose  inordinate  reverence  for  antiquity  had  only 
left  them  two  ideas,  namely,  that  every  thing  old  is  right,  and 
that  every  thing  new  is  wrong.  To  argue  against  these  opin- 
ions would  be  i(Ue  indeed ;  the  only  "other  resource  was,  to  make 
them  ridiculous,  and  weaken  their  influence,  by  holding  up  their 

"*  With  the  sinele  exception  of  Poraon,  not  one  of  the  great  English  scholara 
has  shown  an  appreciation  of  the  beauties  of  his  native  language ;  and  many  of  them, 
such  as  Parr  (in  all  his  works)  and  Bentlej  (in  his  mad  edition  of  Milton),  have  done 
eyerj  thing  in  their  power  to  corrupt  it.  And  there  can  be  little  doubt,  that  the 
principal  reason  why  well-educated  women  write  and  converse  in  a  purer  style  than 
well-educated  men,  is  because  they  have  not  formed  their  taste  according  to  those 
ancient  classical  standards,  which,  admirable  as  they  are  in  themselves,  should  never 
be  introduced  into  a  state  of  society  unfitted  for  them.  To  this  may  be  added,  that 
Cobbett,  the  most  racy  and  idiomatic  of  all  our  writers,  and  Erskine,  by  far  the 
greatest  of  our  forensic  orators,  knew  little  or  nothing  of  any  ancient  language ; 
and  the  same  observation  applies  to  Shakespeare.  On  the  supposed  connection  be- 
tween the  improvement  of  taste  and  the  study  of  classical  models,  there  are  some 
remarks  worth  attending  to  in  /2e^f  ThhrU  st  Pratiqw  de  la  Science  SociaUy  vol. 
I.  pp.  98-101. 
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authors  to  contempt.  This  was  one  of  the  tasks  Voltaire  set 
himself  to  perfonn ;  and  he  did  it  welL"'  He,  therefore,  used 
ridicule^  not  as  thetest  of  truth,  but  as  the  ^scourge  of  folly. 
And  with  such  effect  was  the  punishment  administered,  that  not 
only  did  the  pedants  and  theologians  of  his  own  time  wince 
under  the  lash,  'Eut^even  their  successors  feel  their  ears  tingle 
when  they  read  his  biting  words  ;  and  they  revenge  themselves 
by  reviling  the  memory  of  that  great  writer,  whose  works  aro  as 
a  thorn  in  their  side,  and  whose  very  name  they  hold  in  undis- 
guised abhorrence. 

These  two  classes  ha^e,  indeed,  reasons  enough  for  the  hatred 
with  which  they  still  regard  the  greatest  Frenchman  of  the  .eigh<^ 
teenth  century.  For,|yoltaire  £d  more  than  any  other  man  to 
sap'lhe  foundation  of  ecclesiastical  power,  and  to  destroy  the  su- 
premacy of  classical  studies.  This  is  not  the  place  for  discussing 
the  theological  opinions  which  he  attacked?  but  of  the  state  ^ 
classical  opinions  an  idea  may  be  formed,  'Ey  considering  some  of 
those  circumstances  which  were  recorded  by  the  ancients  respect- 
ing their  history,  and  which,  until  the  appearance  of  Voltaire, 
were  implicitly  believed  by  modem  scholars,  and  through  them 
by  the  people  at  large. 

It  was  believed  that,  in  ancient  times.  Mars  ravished  a  virgin, 
and  that  the  offspring  of  the  intrigue  were  no  other  than  Bom- 
ulus  and  Bemus,  both  of  whom  it  was  intended  to  put  to  death; 
but  they  were  fortunately  saved  by  the  attentions  of  a  she-wolf 
and  a  woodpecker ;  the  wolf  giving  them  suck,  and  the  wood- 
pecker protecting  them  from  insects.  It  was,  moreover,  believed 
that  Bomulus  and  Bemus,  when  grown  up  to  man's  estate,  de- 
termined to  build  a  city,  and  that,  being  joined  by  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Trojan  warriors,  they  succeeded  in  erecting  Borne. 
It  was  believed  that  both  brothers  came  to  an  untimely  end ; 
Bemus  being  murdered,  and  Bomulus  being  taken  up  to  heaven 
by  his  &ther,  who  descended  for  that  purpose  in  the  midst  of  a 
tempest.  The  great  scholars  then  proceeded  to  relate  the  suc- 
cession of  severed  other  kings ;  the  most  remarkable  of  whom  was 
Numa,  whose  only  communications  with  his  wife  were  carried  on 
in  a  sacred  grove.  Another  of  the  sovereigns  of  Bome  was  Tul- 
lus  Hostilius,  who,  having  offended  the  clergy,  perished  fix}m  the 
effects  of  their  anger ;  his  death  being  caused  by  lightning,  and 

^  **  We  can  best  judge  from  the  Jesuitical  rage  with  which  he  was  persecuted, 
how  admirably  he  had  deuneated  the  weaknesses  and  presumption  of  the  interpret- 
ers of  the  ancients,  who  shone  in  the  schools  and  academies,  and  had  acquired 
great  reputation  by  their  \ariou8  and  copiously  exhibited  learning."     Sekiouer'M 


Eighteenth  Century,  vol.  L  p.  120.  At  p.  270,  M.  Bchlosser  savs,  "And  it  was  only 
a  man  of  Voltaire's  wit  and  talents,  who  could  throw  the  light  of  an  entirely  new 
criticism  upon  the  darkness  of  those  grubbing  and  collecting  pedants.*' 
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Preceded  by  pestilence.  Then  again,  there  was  one  Servius 
'oUius,  who  was  also  a  king,  and  whose  greatness  was  prognos- 
ticated by  the  appearance  of  flames  round  his  head  as  he  was 
sleeping  in  his  cradle.  After  this,  it  was  bat  a  slight  matter 
that  the  ordinary  laws  of  mortality  should  be  suspended ;  we 
were,  therefore,  assured  that  those  ignorant  barbarians,  the  early 
Bomans,  passed  two  hundred  and  forty-five  years  under  the  gov- 
ernment of  only  seven  kings,  all  of  whom  were  elected  in  the 
prime  of  life,  one  of  whom  was  expelled  the  city,  and  three  of 
whom  were  put  to  death. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  idle  stories  in  which  the  great  scholars 
took  intense  delight,  and  which,  during  many  centuries,  were  sup- 
posed to  form  a  necessary  part  of  the  annals  of  the  Latin  empire. 
Indeed,  so  universal  was  the  credulity,  that,  until  they  were  de- 
stroyed by  Vbrtalrej  there  were  only  four  writers  who  had  ventured 
openly  to  attack  ^em.  Cluverius,  Perizonius,  Pouilly,  and  Beau- 
fort, were  the  names  of  these  bold  innovators ;  but  by  none  of 
them  was  any  impression  made  on  the  public  mind.  The  works 
of  Cluverius  and  Perizonius,  being  composed  in  Latin,  were  ad- 
dressed entirely  to  a  class  of  readers  who,  infatuated  with  a  love 
of  antiquity,  would  listen  to  nothing  that  diminished  the  reputa- 
tion of  its  history.  Pouilly  and  Beaufort  wrote  in  French ;  both 
of  them,  and  especially  Beaufort,  were  men  of  considerable  abil- 
ity ;  but  their  powers  were  not  versatile  enough  to  enable  them 
to  extirpate  prejudices  which  were  so  strongly  protected,  and 
which  had  been  fostered  by  the  education  of  many  successive 
generations. 

The  service,  therefore,  rendered  by  Voltaire  in  purging  history 
of  these  foolish  conceits,  is,  not  that  he  was  the  first  by  whom 
they  were  attacked,  but  that  he  was  the  first  to  attack  them 
with  success ;  and  this  because  he  was  also  the  first  who  mingled 
ridicule  with  argument,  thus  not  only  assailing  the  system,  but 
also  weakenii^  the  authority  of  those  by  whom  the  system  was 
supported.  His  irony,  his  wit,  his  pungent  and  telling  sarcasms, 
produced  more  effect  than  the  gravest  arguments  could  have 
done ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  fully  justified  in 
using  those  great  resources  with  which  nature  had  endowed  him, 
since  by  their  aid  he  advanced  the  interests  of  truth,  and  relieved 
men  firom  some  of  their  most  inveterate  prejudices. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  be  supposed  that  ridicule  was  the  only 
means  employed  by  Voltaire  in  effecting  this  important  object. 
So  fer  from  that,  I  can  say  with  confidence,  after  a  careful  com- 
parison of  both  writers,  that  the  nwgt  decisive  arguments  ad- 
vanced by^Niebuhr  against  the  early  history  of  Home,  had  all 
been  anticipated  by  Voltaire ;  in  whose  works  they  may  be  found, 
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/  hj  whoever  will  .tali:^  ihe  trouble  of  reading  what  this  great  man 
haBjmtten^  insigad  of Jgnoiantly  ^ilm^  Without 

entering  into  needless  detail,  it  is  enough  to  mention  that,  amidst 
a  great  variety  of  very  ingenious  and  very  learned  discussion, 
Niebuhr  has  put  forward  several  views  with  which  later  critics 
have  been  dissatisfied ;  but  that  there  are  three,  and  only  three, 
principles  which  are  fundamental  to  his  history,  and  which  it  is 
impossible  to  refute.  These  are  : — I.  That,  on  account  of  the 
inevitable  intermixture  of  MAe  essential  to  a  rude  people,  no  na- 
tion can  possess  trustworthy  details  respecting  its  own  origin. 
II.  That  even  such  early  documents  as  the  Bomans  might  bAve 
possessed,  had  been  destroyed  before  they  were  incorporated  into 
a  regular  history.  III.  That  ceremonies  established  in  honour 
of  certain  events  alleged  to  have  taken  place  in  former  times, 
were  a  proof,  not  that  the  events  had  happened,  but  that  they 
were  believed  to  have  happened.  The  whole  &bric  of  the  early 
history  of  Home  at  once  fdl  to  pieces,  as  soon  as  these  three  prin- 
ciples were  applied  to  it.  What,  however,  is  most  remarlnble, 
is,  that  not  only  are  all  three  laid  down  by  Voltaire,  but  their 
bearing  upon  Soman  history  is  distinctly  shown.  He  says  that 
no  nation  is  acquainted  with  its  own  origin ;  so  that  all  primitive 
history  is  necessarily  an  invention.*'^  He  remarks,  that  since 
even  such  historical  works  as  the  Bomans  once  possessed,  were 
all  destroyed  when  their  city  was  burned,  no  confidence  can  be 
placed  in  the  accounts  which,  at  a  much  later  period,  are  given 
by  Livy  and  other  compilers.'^'  And,  as  innumerable  scholars 
busied  themselves  in  collecting  evidence  respecting  ceremonies 
instituted  in  celebration  of  certain  events,  and  then  appealed  to 
the  evidence  in  order  to  prove  the  events,  Voltaire  makes  a  re- 
flection which  now  seems  very  obvious,  but  which  these  learned 
men  had  entirely  overlooked.  He  notices,  that  their  labour  is 
bootless,  because  the  date  of  the  evidence  is,  with  extremely  few 
exceptions,  much  later  than  the  date  of  the  event  to  which  it  re- 

^  "CTest  rimaginatioii  seule  qui  a  6crit  lea  premieres  hifltoires.  Non  seulement 
chaque  peuple  inyenta  son  origine,  mais  U  inventa  aosd  Forigine  dn  monde  entier." 
Diet  Philos,  article  HUtoirey  sec.  2,  in  (Euvres,  voL  xl.  p.  196.  See  also  his  arti- 
cle on  Chronology,  vol.  xzxviii.  p.  77,  for  the  application  of  this  to  the  history  of 
Rome,  where  he  says,  **  Tite  Live  n^a  garde  de  dire  en  quelle  ann6e  Romulus  com* 
menca  son  pr^tendu  r^gne.*'  And  at  toL  xxxvi.  p.  86,  *'  tons  les  peuples  se  sent 
attribu^s  des  orig^nes  imaginaires ;  et  aucun  n'a  touch6  4  la  yMtable.** 

™  ^^  Qu^on  feisse  attention  que  la  r^publique  romaine  a  6t6  cinq  cents  ans  sana 
historiens ;  que  Tite  Liye  lui-meme  deplore  la  perte  des  autres  monuments  qui  p^ 
rirent  presque  tous  dans  Tincendie  de  Rome,"  &c.  Diet,  PMloi.  in  (EuvrUy  toL  xL  p. 
202.  At  p.  188,  **  ce  peuple,  si  r^nt  en  comparaison  des  nations  asiatiques,  a  M 
cinq  cents  ann^es  sans  historiens.  Ainsi,  U  n*est  pas  surprenant  que  Romulus  alt 
M  le  fiia  de  Mars,  qu*une  louve  ait  6t6  sa  nourrice,  qu'il  ait  Diarchy  avec  mOle 
hommes  de  son  Tillage  de  Rome  contre  yingt-cinq  mille  combattantB  dn  Tillage  des 
Sabins." 
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fen.  In  Buch  cases,  the  existence  of  a  festival,  or  of  a  monument, 
proves,  indeed,  the  belief  which  men  entertain,  but  by  no  means 
proves  the  reality  of  the  occurrence  concerning  which  the  belief 
is  held.*^*  This  simple,  but  important  maxim,  is,  even  in  our 
own  days,  constantly  lost  sight  of,  while  before  the  eighteenth 
century  it  was  universally  neglected.  Hence  it  was  that  histo- 
rians were  able  to  accumulate  fables  which  were  believed  without 
examination  ;^^^  it  being  altogether  foigotten,  that  fables,  as  Vol- 
taire says,  begin  to  be  current  in  one  generation,  are  established 
in  the  second,  become  respectable  in  the  third,  while  in  the  fourth 
generation  temples  are  raised  in  honour  of  them.^'^ 

I  haye.Jbeen.ih&j&or9  j^rticiilar  in  stating  the  immense  ob- 
ligations history  is  under  to  Yoltaire,  because,  in  England  there 
exists  against  him  a  prejudice,  which  nothing  but  ignorance,  or 
something  worse  than  ignorance,  can  excuse  ;^*  tind  beeause, 

^  "  Par  quel  exces  de  d^mence,  par  quel  opinUtret^  abeurde,  tant  de  compila- 
teurs  ont-Ufl  youIu  prouver  dans  tant  de  Tolames  6nonne0,  qu'une  Ute  publiqne 
^blie  en  xn^oire  d*an  ^vdnement  itait  one  d^monatration  de  la  v^rit6  de  cet 
^T^nement?"  Suai  sur  Us  Monars,  In  (Euvres,  Tol.  xy.  p.  109.  See  also  the  same 
remark  applied  to  monuments,  in  chap,  cxovii.,  (Euvres,  voL  xviii.  pp.  412-414 ;  and 
again,  in  voL  xl.  pp.  208,  204. 

'^^  "  La  plnpart  dee  histoires  ont  M  ernes  sans  examen,  et  cette  cr6ance  est  un 
,  pr6jug6.  Fabius  Pictor  raconte  que,  plusieurs  dbcles  arant  lui,  une  vestale  de  la 
Ytlle  d*Albe,  allant  puiser  de  Peau  dans  sa  cruche,  fut  yioI^,  qu'elle  accoucha  de 
Bomulus  et  de  R^us,  quits  furent  nourris  par  une  louYe,  etc.  Le  peuple  remain 
crut  cette  fable ;  il  n*examina  point  si  dans  ee  temps-Ut  U  j  avait  des  Yestales  dans 
le  Latium,  8*il  6tait  Yraisemblable  que  la  fille  d*un  rol  sortlt  de  son  couTent  aYec  sa 
cruche/  s^il  6tait  probable  qu*une  louYe  allait&t  deux  enfants  an  lieu  de  les  manger ; 
le  pr^ug6  s'6tabliL"  Diet.  Philat.  article  FnifuffS*,  in  (Eutrres,  yoL  xli.  pp.  488, 489. 

^  **Le8  amateurs  du  merYcilleux  disaient:  II  &ut  bien  que  ces  faits  soient 
Yrais,  puisque  tants  de  monuments  en  sent  la  preuYe.  £t  nous  disions :  II  faut  bien 
qu*ils  soient  faux,  puisque  le  Yulgaire  les  a  crus.  Une  &ble  a  quelque  cours  dans 
one  g6n6rat]on;  elle  s*6tablit  dims  la  seconde;  elle  dcYient  respectable  dans  la 
troisi^me ;  la  quatri^me  lui  ^Ihre  des  temples.*'  Fragments  sur  Fffistairey  article  L, 
in  (EutnreSf  yoL  xxyII.  pp.  168,  159. 

*"  In  this  case,  as  in  many  others,  ignorance  has  been  fortified  by  bigotry ;  for, 
as  Lord  Campbell  truly  says  of  Voltaire,  **  since  the  French  RcYolution,  an  indis* 
criminate  abuse  of  this  author  has  beeif  in  England  the  test  of  orthodoxy  and  loy- 
alty.*' CampbelTs  Chief-Justiees,  yoI.  ii.  p.  885.  Indeed,  so  extensively  has  the  pub- 
lic mind  been  prejudiced  against  this  great  man,  that,  until  a  very  few  years  ago, 
when  Lord  Brougham  published  a  life  of  him,  there  was  no  book  in  the  Engfish 
language  containing  even  a  tolerable  account  of  one  of  the  most  influential  writers 
France  has  produced.  This  work  of  Lord  Brougham's,  though  a  middling  perform- 
ance, is  at  least  an  honest  one,  and,  as  it  harmonizes  with  the  general  spizit  of  our 
time,  it  has  probably  had  considerable  weight.  In  it  he  says  of  Voltaire,  **  nor  can 
any  one  since  the  days  of  Luther  be  named,  to  whom  the  spirit  of  free  inquiry,  nay, 
the  emancipation  of  the  human  mind  ^m  spiritual  tyranny,  owes  a  more  lasting 
debt  of  gratitude.**  BrouphanCs  lAfe  of  VoUaire^  p.  132.  It  is  certain,  that  the 
better  the  history  of  the  eighteenth  century  is  understood,  the  more  the  reputation 
of  Voltaire  will  increase ;  as  was  clearly  foreseen  by  a  celebrated  writer  nearly  a  gen- 
eration ago.  In  1881,  Lerminier  wrote  these  remarkable,  and,  as  the  result  has 
proved,  prophetic  words :  "  n  est  temps  de  revenir  4  des  sentimens  plus  respectueux 
pour  la  m6molre  de  Voltaire. . . .  Voltaire  a  fait  pour  la  France  ce  que  I^ibnitz  a 
lait  pour  I'Allemagne ;  pendant  trois-quarts  de  sidcle  il  a  reprtent6  son  pays,  puis- 
sant &  la  maui^re  de  Luther  et  de  Napoleon ;  il  est  destin^  d  survivre  k  bien  des 
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,  taking  him  on  the  whole,  he  is  proh^bljukheL  grft«.fiyf  Justorian 
/  Europe  haajyet  produced.  In  reference,  however,  to  the  mental 
hahits  of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  is  important  to  show,  that  in 
the  same  period  similar  comprehensiveness  was  being  displayed 
by  other  French  historians;  so  that  in  this  case,  as  in  all  others, 
we  shall  find  that  a  large  share  of  what  is  effected,  even  by  the 
most  eminent  men,  is  due  to  the  character  of  the  age  in  which 
they  live. 

The  vast  labours  of  Voltaire  towards  reforming  the  old  method 
of  writing  history,  were  greatly  aided  by  those  important  works 
which  Montesquieu  put  forward  during  the  same  period.  lu 
1734,"®  this  remarkable  man 'published  what  may  be  truly 
called  the  first  book  in  which  there  can  be  found  any  information 
concerning  the  real  histoiy  of  Bome ;  because  it  is  also  the  first 
in  which  the  affairs  of  the  ancient  world  are  treated  in  a  large 
and  comprehensive  spirit,*"  Fourteen  years  later,  there  ap- 
peared, by  the  same  author,  the  Spirit  of  Laws;  a  more  fiunous 
production,  but,  as  it  seems  to  me,  not  a  greater  one.  The  im- 
mense merit  of  the  Spirit  of  Laws  is,  indeed,  incontestable,  and 
cannot  be  affected  by  the  captious  attempts  made  to  diminish 
it  by  those  minute  critics,  who  seem  to  think  that  when  they 
detect  the  occasional  errors  of  a  great  man,  they  in  some  degree 
reduce  him  to  their  own  level  It  is  not  such  petty  cavilling 
which  can  destroy  an  European  reputatipn ;  and  the  noble  work 
of  Montesquieu  will  long  survive  aU  attacks  of  this  kind,  because 
its  larse  and  su^estive  generalizations  would  retain  their  value 
even  if  the  particular  facts  of  which  the  illustrations  consist  were 
all  unfounded.^"  Still,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  in  point 
of  original  thought  it  is  barely  equal  to  his  earlier  work,  though 
it  is  unquestionably  the  finiit  of  much  greater  reading.    With- 

gloires,  et  je  plains  ceux  qui  se  sont  oubli^B  jusqu*^  laisser  tomber  des  paroles 
d^daigneufles  sur  le  g6nie  de  cet  homme.*'  Lerminier,  Fhilascphie  du  Droits  vol. 
i.  p.  199.  Compare  the  glowing  eulogy  in  Longehamp  et  Wagni^e,  Mimaires  9ur 
Voltaire^  yoI.  ii.  pp.  888,  889,  with  the  remarks  of  Bunt-Lambert,  in  Ifhn,  d^Epinay^ 
YoL  i.  p.  263. 

**  Fm  dc  Montesquieu^  p.  xiv.  prefixed  to  his  works. 

^^  Before  Montesquieu,  the  only  two  great  thmkers  who  had  really  studied  Ro- 
man history  were  Macchiayelli  and  Vico:  but  Macchiavelli  did  not  attempt  anything 
approaching  the  generaHzations  of  Montesquieu,  and  he  suffered,  moreover,  from 
the  serious  deficiency  of  being  too  much  occupied  with  the  practical  utility  of  his 
subject  Vico,  whose  genius  was  perhaps  even  more  vast  than  that  of  Montesquieu, 
can  hardly  be  considered  his  rival;  for,  though  his  Seienza  Nova  contains  the  most 
profound  views  on  ancient  history,  they  are  rather  glimpses  of  truth,  than  a  syste- 
matic investigation  of  anv  one  period. 

^  Which  M.  Guizot  {CivilitaUon  en  France^  vol  iv.  p.  86),  in  his  remarks  on 
the  Etvrit  dee  LoU,  does  not  take  sufficiently  into  consideration.  A  juster  apprecia- 
tion ot  Montesquieu  will  be  found  in  Cotcn'n,  Hist,  de  la  PkUoeophie^  part  ii.  vol  L 
p.  182;  and  In  ComU,  Fhiloaophie  Pontive,  vol  iv.  pp.  248-252,  261.  Compare 
Charles  ComU,  TraiU  de  Leffielatiouy  vol.  i.  p.  125,  with  Metfer,  EeprU  dee  ImtihUuma 
Jtidieiairee,  voL  i.  p.  bd.  respecting  the  vast  innovations  be  introduced. 
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ont,  however,  infltitutiiig  a  comparison  between  them,  our  pres- 
ent object  is  merely  to  consider  the  contributions  they  jointly 
contain  towards  a  right  understanding  of  history,  and  the  way  in 
which  those  contributions  are  connected  with  the  general  spirit 
of  the  eighteenth  century. 

In  tfis  point  of  view,  there  are,  in  the  works  of  Montesquieu, 
two  leading  peculiarities.  The  first  is,  the  complete  rejection  of 
those  personal  anecdotes,  and  those  trivial  detafls  respecting  in- 
dividuals, which  belong  to  biography,  but  with  which,  as  Mon- 
tesquieu clearly  saw,  history  has  no  concern.  The  other  pecu- 
liarity is,  the  very  remarkable  attempt  which  he  first  made  to 
effect  an  union  between  the  history  of  man  and  those  sciences 
which  deal  with  the  external  world.  As  these  are  the  two  great 
characteristics  of  the  method  adopted  by  Montesquieu,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  give  some  account  of  them,  before  we  can  under- 
stand the  place  he  really  occupies,  as  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
philosophy  of  history. 

We  have  already  seen  that  Voltaire  had  strongly  insisted  on 
the  necessity  of  reforming  history,  by  paying  more  attention  to 
the  history  of  the  people,  and  less  attention  to  that  of  their  po- 
litical and  military  rulers.  We  have  also  seen,  that  this  great 
improvement  was  so  agreeable  to  the  spirit  of  the  time,  that  it 
was  generally  and  quickly  adopted,  and  thus  became  an  indica- 
tion of  those  democratic  tendencies,  of  which  it  was  in  re- 
ality a  result.  It  is  not,*  therefore,  surprising  that  Montesquieu 
should  have  taken  the  same  course,  even  before  the  movement 
had  been  clearly  declared ;  since  he,  like  most  great  thinkers, 
was  a  representative  of  the  intellectual  condition,  and  a  satisfier 
of  the  intellectual  wants,  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 

But,  what  constitutes  the  peculiarity  of  Montesquieu  in 
this  matter,  is,  that  with  him  a  contempt  for  those  details  re- 
specting courts,  ministers,  and  princes,  in  which  ordinary  com- 
pilers take  great  delight,  was  accompanied  by  an  equal  contempt 
for  other  details  which  are  really  interesting,  because  they  con- 
cern the  mental  habits  of  the  few  truly  eminent  men  who,  from 
tune  to  time,  have  appeared  on  the  stage  of  public  life.  This 
was  because  Montesquieu  perceived  that  though  these  things  are 
very  interesting,  they  are  also  very  unimportant.  He  faiew, 
what  no  historian  before  him  had  even  suspected,  that  in  the 
great  march  of  human  affairs,  individual  peculiarities  count  for 
nothing ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  historian  has  no  business  with 
them,  but  should  leave  them  to  the  biographer,  to  whose  prov- 
ince they  properly  belong.  The  consequence  is,  that  not  only 
does  he  treat  the  most  powerful  princes  with  such  disregard  as 
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to  relate  the  reigns  of  six  emperors  in  two  lines/*'  but  he  con- 
stantly enforces  the  necessity,  even  in  the  case  of  eminent  men, 
of  subordinating  their  special  influence  to  the  more  general  in- 
fluence of  the  surroimding  society.  Thus,  many  writers  had 
ascribed  the  ruin  of  the  Roman  Republic  to  the  ambition  of 
Csdsar  and  Pompey,  and  particularly  to  the  deep  schemes  of 
Gsdsar.  This,  Montesquieu  totally  denies.  According  to  his 
view  of  histoiy,  no  great  alteration  can  be  eflected,  except  by  vir- 
tue of  a  long  train  of  antecedents,  where  alone  we  are  to  seek 
thQ  cause  of  what  to  a  superficial  eye  is  the  work  of  individuals. 
The  republic,  therefore,  was  overthrown,  not  by  Csesar  and  Pom- 
pey,  but  by  that  state  of  things  which  made  the  success  of  Caesar 
and  Pompey  possible.^'^  It  is  thus  that  the  events  which  ordi- 
nary historians  relate,  are  utterly  valueless.  Such  events,  in- 
stead of  being  causes,  are  merely  the  occasions  on  which  the  real 
causes  act.^'^  They  may  be  called  the  accident^  of  history ;  and 
they  must  be  treated  as  subservient  to  those  vast  and  compre- 
hensive conditions,  by  which  alone  the  rise  and  fidl  of  nations 
are  ultimately  governed. '*• 

This,  then,  was  the  first  great  merit  of  Montesquieu,  that  he 
effected  a  complete  separation  between  biography  and  history, 
and  taught  historians  to  study,  not  the  peculmrities  of  individual 
character,  but  the  general  aspect  of  the  society  in  which  the  pe- 
culiarities appeared.  If  this  remarkable  man  had  accomplished 
nothing  further,  he  would  have  rendered  an  incalculable  service 
to  history,  by  pointing  out  how  one  of  its  most  fertile  sources  of 
error  might  be  safely  removed.  And  although,  unhappily,  we 
have  not  yet  reaped  the  full  benefit  of  his  example,  this  is  be* 
cause  his  successors  have  rarely  had  the  capacity  of  rising  to  so 
high  a  generalization :  it  is,  however,  certain,  that  since  his  time, 
an  approximation  towards  such  elevated  views  may  be  noticed, 
even  among  those  inferior  writers  who,  for  want  of  sufficient 
grasp,  are  unable  to  adopt  them  to  their  full  extent. 

^"  He  says  of  the  emperor  Maximin,  **  il  fut  tu6  avec  son  fila  jmlt  ses  soldata. 
Lea  deux  premiers  Gordiens  p^rirent  en  Afrique.  Maxime,  Balbin,  et  le  troiflidme 
Gordien  furent  massacres.'*  Grandeur  et  Decadence  dee  BomaiM^  chap,  xtl,  in 
(Euvree  de  MorUeequieUy  p.  167. 

'**  IHd.  chap,  xi.,  in  (Euvree  de  Monleemtieu^  pp.  149-163.  Compare  a  similar 
remark,  respecting  Charles  XII.,  in  Beprit  dee  Lcie^  livre  x.  chap,  xiii.,  {Eumree^ 
p.  260. 

"*  On  the  difference  between  cause  and  occasion,  see  Grandeur  et  Dicad.  chap. 
I.  p.  126. 

"*  »«n  7  a  des  causes  gto6rales,  solt  morales,  soit  physiques,  qui  agissent  dans 
chaque  monarchic,  T^l^vent,  la  maintiennent,  ou  la  precipitent ;  tons  les  accidents 
BOnt  soumis  &  ces  causes ;  et  si  le  hasard  d*une  bataille,  c'est-A-dire  une  cause  par- 
tiouli^re,  a  rain6  un  6tat,  il  y  avoit  une  cause  g^n^rale  qui  faisoit  que  cet  6tat, 
devoit  p6rir  par  une  seule  bataille.  En  un  mot,  Failure  principale  entraine  arec  eUe 
tous  les  accidents  particuliers.^     Grand,  et  Deead,  dee  Romaxne,  chap,  xriii.  p.  172. 
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In  addition  to  thk,  Montesqniea  made  another  great  advance 
in  the  method  of  treating  history.  He  was  the  first  who,  in  an 
inquiry  into  the  relations  between  the  social  conditions  of  a  coun- 
try and  its  jurisprudence,  called  in  the  aid  of  physical  knowledge, 
in  order  to  ascertain  how  the  character  of  any  given  civilization 
is  modified  by  the  action  of  the  external  world.  In  his  work  on 
the  Spirit  of  La/W8y  he  studies  the  way  in  which  both  the  civil 
and  political  legislation  of  a  people  are  naturally  connected  with 
their  climate,  soil,  and  food.^'^  It  is  true,  that  in  this  vast  en- 
terprise he  almost  entirely  failed ;  but  this  was  because  meteorol- 
Offy,  chemistry,  and  physiology,  were  still  too  backward  to  admit 
of  such  an  undertaking.  This,  however,  affects  the  value  only 
of  his  conclusions,  not  of  his  method;  and  here,  as  elsewhere,  we 
see  the  great  thinker  tracing  the  outline  of  a  plan,  which,  in  the 
then  state  of  knowledge,  it  was  impossible  to  fill  up,  and  the 
completion  of  which  he  was  obliged  to  leave  to  the  riper  expe- 
rience and  more  powerful  resources  of  a  later  age.  Thus  to  an- 
ticipate the  march  of  the  human  intellect,  and,  as  it  were,  fore- 
stall its  subsequent  acquisitions,  is  the  peculiar  prerogative  of 
minds  of  the  highest  order ;  and  it  is  this  which  gives  to  the 
writings  of  Montesquieu  a  certain  fragmentary  and  provisional 
appearance,  which  was  the  necessary  consequence  of  a  profoundly 
speculative  genius  dealing  with  materials  that  were  intractable, 
simply  because  science  had  not  yet  reduced  them  to  order  by 
generalizing  the  laws  of  their  phenomena.  Hence  it  is,  that 
many  of  the  inferences  drawn  by  Montesquieu  are  untenable ; 
such,  for  instance,  as  those  regarding  the  effect  of  diet  in  stimu- 
lating population  by  increasing  the  fecundity  of  women,^^^  and 
the  effect  of  climate  in  altering  the  proportion  between  the  births 
of  the  sexes.^'*  In  other  cases,  an  increased  acquaintance  with 
barbarous  nations  has  sufficed  to  correct  his  conclusions,  particu- 
larly those  concerning  the  effect  which  he  supposed  climate  to 
produce  on  individual  character ;  for  we  have  now  the  most  de- 
cisive evidence,  that  he  was  wrong  in  asserting^  ^'^  that  hot  cli- 
mates make  people  unchaste  and  cowardly,  wMe  cold  climates 
make  them  virtuous  and  brave. 

These,  indeed,  are  comparatively  trifling  objections,  because, 
in  all  the  highest  branches  of  knowledge,  the  main  difficulty  is, 
not  to  discover  facts,  but  to  discover  l£e  true  method  according 
to  which  the  laws  of  the  facts  may  be  ascertained.^^^    In  this, 

^  De  rjSsprU  th$  LoU,  books  xir.  to  xTiii.  inclusive ;  in  (EvwrBBy  pp.  800-886. 

^  Ibid,  livre  xxiii.  chap.  xiii.  p.  896.  Compare  Burdaeh^  TraitS  de  Fhysidoffie, 
Tol.  ii.  p.  116. 

^  Ibid,  lirre  xtL  chap,  iy.,  and  livre  xxiii.  chap.  xii.  pp.  817,  896. 

^  Jbid,  liyre  xir.  chap,  ii.,  lirre  xrii.  chap,  ii.,  and  elsewhere. 

^^  On  the  supreme  importance  of  method,  see  my  defence  of  Bichat  in  the  next 
chapter. 
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Montesqiiieu  performed  a  douMe  service,  since  he  not  only  en- 
riched history,  bnt  also  strengthened  its  foundation.  He  en- 
riched history  by  incorporating  with  it  physical  inquiries ;  and 
he  strengthened  history  by  separating  it  from  biography,  and 
thus  freeing  it  fiom  details  which  are  always  unimportant,  and 
often  unauthentic.  And  although  he  committed  the  error  of 
studying  the  influence  of  nature  over  men  considered  as  indi* 
viduals,^^'  rather  than  over  men  considered  as  an  a^regate  so- 
ciety, this  arose  principally  from  the  &ct  that,  in  lus  time,  the 
resources  necessary  for  the  more  complicated  study  had  not  yet 
been  created.  Those  resources,  as  I  have  shown,  are  pohtical 
economy  and  statistics :  political  economy  supplying  the  means 
of  connecting  the  laws  of  physical  agents  with  tiie  laws  of  the 
inequality  of  wealth,  and,  therefore,  with  a  great  variety  of  so- 
cial disturbances ;  while  statistics  enable  us  to  verify  those  laws 
in  their  widest  extent,  and  to  prove  how  completely  the  volition 
of  individual  men  is  controlled  by  their  antecedents,  and  by  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed.  It  was,  therefore,  not 
only  natural,  but  inevitable,  that  Montesquieu  should  fail  in  his 
magnificent  attempt  to  unite  the  laws  of  the  human  mind  with 
the  laws  of  external  nature.  He  failed,  partly  because  the  sci- 
ences of  external  nature  were  too  backward,  and  partly  because 
those  other  branches  of  knowledge  which  connect  nature  with 
man  were  still  unformed.  For,  as  to  political  economy,  it  had 
no  existence  as  a  science  until  the  publication  of  the  Wealtk  of 
Nations  in  1776,  twenty-one  years  after  the  death  of  Montes- 
quieu. As  to  statistics,  their  philosophy  is  a  still  more  recent 
creation,  since  it  is  only  during  the  last  thirty  years  that  they 
had  been  systematically  applied  to  social  phenomena ;  the  earUer 
statisticians  being  merely  a  body  of  industrious  collectors,  groping 
in  the  dark,  bringing  together  facts  of  every  kind  without  selection 
or  method,  and  whose  labours  were  consequently  unavailable  for 
those  important  purposes  to  which  they  have  been  successfully 
applied  during  the  present  generation. 

Only  two  years  after  the  publication  of  the  Spirit  of  Loxob^ 
Turgot  delivered  those  celebrated  lectures,  of  which  it  bas  been 
said,  that  in  them  he  created  the  philosophy  of  history."*    This 

^  How  completely  futile  this  was,  as  regards  results,  is  evident  from  the  fact, 
that  a  hundred  years  after  he  wrote,  we,  with  all  our  increased  knowledge,  can 
afiSrm  nothing  positively  respecting  the  direct  action  of  climate,  food,  and  soil,  in 
modifying  in£vidual  character ;  though  it  has,  I  trust,  appeared  in  the  second  chap- 
ter of  this  Introduction,  that  something  can  be  ascertained  respectmg  their  indirect 
action,  that  is,  their  action  on  individual  minds  through  the  medium  of  social  and 
economical  organization. 

'«*  "Da  ztkk  en  1750  la  philosophie  de  Thistoire  dans  ses  deux  dlscours  pro- 
nonces  en  Sorbonne.**  (7ou«in,  EmI.  di  la  Fhiloaophiey  I.  s^rie,  vol.  L  p.  147. 
There  is  a  short  notice  of  these  striking  productions  in  Condoreal^  Vie  d$  l^nrgot^ 
pp.  11-16. 
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praise  is  gomewhat  exaggerated;  for  in  the  most  important  mas- 
ters relating  to  the  philosophy  of  his  subject,  he  takes  the  same 
view  as  Montesquieu ;  and  Montesquieu,  besides  preceding  him 
in  point  of  time,  was  his  superior  certainly  in  learning,  perhaps 
in  genius.  Still,  the  merit  of  Turgot  is  immense  ;  and  he  be- 
longs to  that  extremely  small  class  of  men,  who  have  looked  at 
history  comprehensively,  and  have  recognised  the  almost  bound- 
less knowledge  needed  for  its  investigation.  In  this  respect,  his 
method  is  identical  with  that  of  Montesquieu,  since  both  of  tiiese 
great  men  excluded  firom  their  scheme  the  personal  details  which 
ordinary  historians  accumulate,  and  concentrated  their  attention 
upon  those  large  general  causes,  by  the  operation  of  which  the 
destinies  of  nations  are  permanently  affected.  Turgot  clearly 
perceived,  that,  notwithstanding  the  variety  of  events  produced 
by  the  play  of  human  passions,  there  is  amid  this  apparent  con- 
fusion, a  principle  of  order,  and  a  regularity  of  march,  not  to  be 
mistaken  by  those  whose  grasp  is  firm  enough  to  seize  the  his- 
tory of  man  as  a  complete  and  single  whole.  ^"  It  is  true  that 
Turgot,  subsequently  engaged  in  political  life,  never  possessed 
sufficient  leisure  to  fiU  up  the  splendid  outline  (rf  what  he  so  suc- 
cessfully sketched :  but  though  in  the  execution  of  his  plan  he 
fell  short  of  Montesquieu,  still  the  analogy  between  the  two 
men  is  obvious,  as  also  is  their  relation  to  the  age  in  which 
they  lived.  They,  as  well  as  Voltaire,  were  the  unconscious  ad- 
vocates of  the  democratic  movement,  inasmuch  as  they  discoun- 
tenanced the  homage  which  historians  had  formerly  paid  to 
individuals,  and  rescued  history  from  being  a  mere  recital  of  the 
deeds  of  political  and  ecclesiastical  rulers.  At  the  same  time, 
Tui^t,  by  the  captivating  prospects  which  he  held  out  of  future 
progress,***  and  by  the  picture  which  he  drew  of  the  capacity  of 
society  to  improve  itself,  increased  the  impatience  which  his 
countrymen  were  beginning  to  feel  against  that  despotic  govern- 
ment, in  whose  presence  amelioration  seemed  to  be  hopeless. 

^  Nothing  can  be  better  than  his  summary  of  this  vast  conception :  **  Tons  les 
Ages  sent  enchain^s  par  une  suite  de  causes  et  d'effets  qui  lient  T^tat  du  monde  & 
tous  ceux  qui  l*ont  pr€c6d6."  Second  Discaurs  en  Sorbonne^  in  (Euvret  de  Jhirgot, 
Tol.  ii.  p.  62.  Every  thing  Turgot  wrote  on  history  is  a  development  of  this  preg- 
nant sentence.  That  he  understood  the  necessity  of  an  historian  being  acquainted 
with  physical  science,  and  with  the  laws  of  the  configuration  of  the  ec^,  climate, 
soil,  and  the  like,  is  evident  in  his  fragment.  La  Ohgrapkie  FolUiaue^  in  (Euvret, 
vol.  iL  pp.  166-208.  It  is  no  slight  proof  of  his  poUtical  sagacity,  that  in  1750  he 
distinctly  foretold  the  freedom  of  the  American  colonies.  Compare  (Ettvrea  de 
Turaoty  vol  ii.  p.  66,  with  Mhn.  tur  Turgot^  vol.  I  p.  189. 

"*  A  confidence  which  is  apparent  in  his  economical  as  well  as  in  his  historical 
works.  In  1811,  Sir  James  Mackintosh  writes,  that  Turgot  *'had  more  compre- 
hensive views  of  the  progress  of  society  than  any  man  since  Bacon  :**  Mem,  of 
Maekintoehy  vol.  ii.  p.  133 ;  and  see  a  similar  remark  by  Dugald  Stewart,  in  his 
FhUos.  of  the  Mind,  vol  i.  p.  246. 
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These,  and  siinilar  speculations,  which  now  for  the  first  time  ap- 
peared in  French  literature,  stimulated  the  acti^iiy  of  the  intd- 
lectual  classes,  cheered  them  under  the  persecutions  to  which 
they  were  exposed,  and  emboldened  them  to  the  arduous  enter- 
prise of  leading  on  the  people  to  attack  the  institutions  of  iheir 
native  land.  Thus  it  was,  that  in  France  eveiy  thing  tended  to 
the  same  result.  Eveiy  thing  indicated  the  approach  of  some 
sharp  and  terrible  struggle,  in  which  the  spint  of  the  present 
should  war  with  tiie  spirit  of  the  past ;  and  in  which  it  should 
be  finally  settled,  whether  the  people  of  France  could  free  them- 
selves from  the  chains  in  which  they  had  long  been  held,  or 
whether,  missing  their  aim,  they  were  doomed  to  sink  still  lower 
in  that  ignominious  vasEudage,  which  makes  even  the  most 
splendid  periods  of  their  political  history  a  warning  and  a  lesson 
to  the  civilized  world. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

PBOXIMATB  CAUSES  OF  THE  FREITGH  REYOLUTION  AFTER  THE  MIDDLE  OF 
THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTUBT. 

In  the  last  chapter  but  one^  I  have  attempted  to  ascertain  what 
those  circumstances  were  which,  ahnost  immediately  after  the 
death  of  Louis  XIV.,  prepared  the  way  for  the  French  Eevolu- 
tion.  The  result  of  the  inquiry  has  been,  that  the  French  in- 
tellect was  stimulated  into  activity  by  the  examples  and  teachings 
of  England ;  and  that  this  stimulus  caused,  or  at  all  events  en- 
couraged, a  great  breach  between  the  government  of  France  and 
its  literature ; — a  breach  the  more  remarkable,  because  during 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIY .  the  literature,  notwithstanding  its  tem- 
porary brilliancy,  had  been  invariably  submissive,  and  had  inti- 
mately allied  itself  with  the  government,  which  was  always  ready 
to  reward  its  services.  We  have  also  seen  that,  this  rupture 
having  arisen  between  the  governing  classes  and  the  intellectual 
classes,  it  followed,  that  the  former,  true  to  their  ancient  in- 
stincts, began  to  chastize  that  spirit  of  inquiry  to  which  they 
were  unaccustomed :  hence  those  persecutions  which,  with  hardly 
a  single  exception,  were  directed  against  every  man  of  letters, 
and  hence  too  those  systematic  attempts  to  reduce  literature  to 
a  subserviency  similar  to  that  in  which  it  had  been  held  under 
Louis  XIY.  It  has,  moreover,  appeared,  that  the  great  French- 
men of  the  eighteenth  century,  though  smarting  from  the  inju- 
ries constantly  inflicted  on  them  by  the  government  and  the 
church,  abstained  fix)m  attacking  the  government,  but  directed 
all  their  hostility  against  the  church.  This  apparent  anomaly, 
of  the  reli^ous  institutions  being  assailed,  and  the  political  insti- 
tutions being  spared,  has  been  shown  to  be  a  perfectly  natural 
circumstance,  arising  out  of  the  antecedents  of  the  French  na- 
tion; and  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  explain  what  those 
antecedents  were,  and  how  they  acted.  In  the  present  chapter, 
I  purpose  to  complete  this  inquiry  by  examining  the  next  great 
stage  in  the  history  of  the  French  mind.  It  was  needM  that,  be- 
fore both  church  and  state  could  fall,  men  should  change  the 
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ground  of  their  hostility,  and  should  attack  political  abuses  with 
the  zeal  they  had  hitherto  reserved  for  religious  ones.  The 
question,  therefore,  now  arises,  as  to  the  circumstances  under 
which  tlus  change  took  place,  and  the  period  when  it  actaally 
occurred. 

The  circumstances  which  accompanied  this  great  change  are, 
as  we  shall  presently  see,  very  complicated ;  and,  as  they  have 
never  yet  been  studied  in  connexion  with  each  other,  I  shall,  in 
the  remaining  part  of  this  volume,  examine  them  at  considerable 
length.  On  this  point  it  will,  I  think,  be  practicable  to  arrive 
at  some  precise  and  well-defined  results  respecting  the  history  of 
the  French  Bevolution.  But  the  other  point,  namely,  the  time 
at  which  the  change  took  place,  is  not  only  much  more  obscure, 
but  by  its  nature  will  never  admit  of  complete  precision.  This, 
however,  is  a  deficiency  it  possesses  in  common  with  every 
other  change  in  the  history  of  man.  The  circumstances  of  each 
change  may  always  be  known,  provided  the  evidence  is  ample 
and  authentic.  But  no  amount  of  evidence  can  enable  us  to  fix 
the  date  of  the  change  itself.  That  to  which  attention  is  usually 
drawn  by  the  compilers  of  history  is,  not  the  change,  but  is  merely 
the  external  result  which  follows  the  change.  The  real  history  of 
the  human  race  is  the  history  of  tendencies  which  are  perceived 
by  the  mind,  and  not  of  events  which  are  discerned  by  the  senses. 
It  is  on  this  account  that  no  historical  epoch  will  ever  admit  of 
that  chronological  precision  familiar  to  antiquaries  and  genealo- 
gists. The  death  of  a  prince,  the  loss  of  a  battle,  and  the  change 
of  a  dynasty,  are  matters  which  fidl  entirely  within  the  province 
of  the  senses  ;  and  the  moment  in  which  they  happen  can  be  re- 
corded by  the  most  ordinary  observers.  But  those  great  intel- 
lectual revolutions  upon  which  all  other  revolutions  are  based, 
cannot  be  measured  by  so  simple  a  standard.  To  trace  the 
movements  of  the  human  mind,  it  is  necessary  to  contemplate 
it  under  several  aspects,  and  then  co-ordinate  the  results  of  what 
we  have  separately  studied.  By  this  means  we  arrive  at  certain 
^neral  conclusions,  which,  like  the  ordinary  estimate  of  averages, 
mcrease  in  value  in  proportion  as  we  increase  the  number  of  in- 
stances from  which  they  are  collected.  That  this  is  a  safe  and 
available  method,  appears  not  only  fiom  the  history  of  physical 
knowledge,^  but  also  from  the  fact,  that  it  is  the  basis  of  the  em- 
pirical maxims  by  which  all  men  of  sound  understanding  are 
guided  in  those  ordinary  transactions  of  life  to  which  the  gen- 
eraUzations  of  science  have  not  yet  been  applied.  Indeed,  such 
maxims,  which  are  highly  valuable,  and  which  in  their  aggregate 

'  For  a  popular  but  able  view  of  the  Talue  of  averages  in  scientific  inqoiiies,  see 
BtncheTt  Due.  on  Nat.  PhUoa,  pp.  216-219. 
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form  what  is  called  common  sense,  are  never  collected  with  any 
thing  like  the  precautions  that  the  philosophic  historian  ought  to 
feel  himself  bound  to  employ. 

The  real  objection,  tiierefore,  to  generalizations  respecting 
the  development  of  the  intellect  of  a  nation  is,  not  that  they 
want  certainty,  but  that  they  lack  precision*  This  is  just  the 
point  at  which  the  historian  diverges  fcom  the  annalist.  That 
the  English  intellect,  for  example,  is  gradually  becoming  more 
democratic,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  more  liberal,  is  as  certain  as  that 
the  crown  of  this  country  is  worn  by  Queen  Victoria.  But  though 
both  these  statements  are  equally  certain,  the  latter  statement 
is  more  precise.  We  can  teU  the  very  day  on  which  the  Queen 
ascended  the  throne :  the  moment  of  her  death  wiU  be  Imown 
with  equal  precision ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  many 
other  particulars  respecting  her  wiU  be  minutely  and  accurately 
preserved.  In  tracing,  however,  the  growth  of  English  liberal- 
ism, all  such  exactness  deserts  us.  We  can  point  out  the  year 
in  which  the  Beform  Bill  was  passed ;  but  who  can  point  out 
the  year  in  which  the  Beform  Bill  first  became  necessary  ?  In 
the  same  way,  that  the  Jews  will  be  admitted  into  parliament, 
is  as  certain  as  that  the  Catholics  have  'been  admitted.  Both 
these  measures  are  the  inevitable  result  of  that  increasing  indif- 
ference to  theological  disputes,  which  must  now  be  obvious  to 
eveiy  man  who  does  not  wilfully  shut  his  eyes.  But  while  we 
know  the  hour  in  which  the  bill  for  Catholic  emancipation  re- 
ceived the  assent  of  the  crown,  there  is  no  one  now  living  who 
can  tell  even  the  year  in  which  similar  justice  will  be  granted  to 
the  Jews.  Both  events  are  equally  certain,  but  both  events  are 
not  equally  precise. 

This  distinction  between  certainty  and  precision  I  have  stated 
at  some  length,  because  it  seems  to  be  little  understood,*  and  be- 

*  Ab  we  see  in  the  pretensions  set  forth  by  mathematicians,  who  often  suppose 
that  an  amount  of  certainty  can  be  attained  in  their  own  pursuits  not  to  be  found 
in  any  other.  This  error  has  probably  arisen,  as  Locke  suggests,  from  confusing 
clearness  with  certainty.  Euay  on  Human  UhderstancUngj  book  iv.  chap.  ii.  sees. 
9  and  10,  in  Works^  vol.  ii.  pp.  73,  74.  See  also  Comte^  Fhilos,  Fot.  vol.  L  p.  108, 
where  it  is  Justly  observed,  that  all  branches  of  knowledge  capable  of  being  gener- 
alized into  sciences  admit  of  equal  certainty,  but  not  of  equal  precision :  "  si,  d*aprte 
I'explication  pr6c6dente,  les  diverses  sciences  doivent  n^cessairement  presenter  une 
pr6ci6ion  trte-in6gale,  ii  n^en  est  nullement  ainsi  de  leur  certitude.^'  This  is  han- 
dled unsatisfactorily  by  Montucla  QHitt,  det  Mathhnat,  vol.  L  p.  38),  who  says,  that 
the  principal  cause  of  the  peculiar  certainty  reached  by  the  mathematician  is,  that 
**  d^une  idSe  olaire  il  ne  d6duit  que  des  consequences  claires  et  incontestables.^ 
Similarly,  Cud  worth  (Intellect.  System^  vol.  iii.  p.  877) :  "  nay  the  very  essence  of 
truth  here  is  this  clear  perceptibility,  or  intelligibility.^  On  the  other  hand,  Kant, 
a  far  deeper  thinker,  avoided  this  confusion,  by  making  mathematical  clearness  the 
mark  of  a  kind  of  certainty  rather  than  of  a  degree  of  it :  "  Die  mathematische 
Oewissheit  heisst  auch  Evldenz,  well  ein  intuitives  Erkenntniss  klarer  ist,  als  ein 
discursives.    Obgleich  also  beides,  das  mathematische  und  das  philosophische  Yer* 
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cause  it  is  intimately  connected  with  the  sabject  now  before  us. 
The  fact  of  the  French  intellect  hayings  during  the  eighteenth 
century^  passed  through  two  totally  distinct  epochs,  can  be 
proved  by  every-description  of  evidence ;  but  it  is  impossible  to 
ascertain  the  precise  tune  when  one  epoch  succeeded  the  other. 
All  that  we  can  do  is,  to  compare  the  different  indications  which 
the  history  of  that  age  presents,  and  arrive  at  an  approximation 
which  may  guide  future  inquirers.  It  would  perluips  be  more 
prudent  to  avoid  making  any  particular  statement ;  but  as  the 
employment  of  dates  seems  necessary  to  bring  such  matters  clearly 
berore  the  mind,  I  wiU,  by  way  of  provisional  hypothesis,  fix  on 
the  year  1750,  as  the  period  when  those  agitations  of  society 
which  caused  the  French  Revolution  enter^  into  their  second 
and  political  stage. 

That  this  was  about  the  period  when  the  great  movement, 
hitherto  directed  against  the  church,  b^an  to  bid  turned  against 
the  state,  is  an  inference  which  many  circumstances  seem  to 
warrant  We  know  on  the  best  authority,  that  towards  the 
year  1750,  the  French  began  their  celebrated  inquiries  respect- 
ing political  economy,"  and  that  in  their  attempt  to  raise  it  to  a 
science,  they  were  led  to  perceive  the  immense  iujury  which  the 
interference  of  government  had  produced  on  the  material  inter- 
ests of  the  country.^  Hence  a  conviction  arose  that,  even  in  re- 
gard to  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  the  authority  possessed  by 
the  rulers  of  France  was  mischievous,  since  it  enabled  them, 
under  the  notion  of  protecting  commerce,  to  trouble  the  fireedom  of 
individual  action,  and  to  prevent  trade  firom  running  into  those 
profitable  chaimels  which  traders  are  best  able  to  select  for  them- 
selves.   Scarcely  had  a  knowledge  of  this  important  truth  been 

nmifterkeimtniBa,  an  rich  gleich  gewiss  ist,  so  kt  doch  die  Art  der  Gewissheit  in 
beiden  yenchieden."  Logikj  StnUUung^  sec.  9,  in  KanCt  Werlce^  toL  L  p.  899. 
On  the  opinions  of  tlie  ancients  respecting  certunty,  compare  Matter,  BUt,  de 
VJSeoU  tPAUxandrie,  toL  i.  p.  195,  with  HUter'a  Hut,  of  Ancient  Philo9.  toL  ii.  p. 
46,  ToL  in.  pp.  74,  426,  427,  484,  614. 

'  **  Vers  1750,  deox  hommes  de  g6nie,  obseryateors  judicienx  et  profonds,  con- 
doits  par  une  force  d*attention  trte-soutenue  &  one  logique  rigourease,  animte  d*un 
noble  amour  pour  la  patrie  et  pour  l*homanit6,  M.  Quesnaj  et  M.  de  Goumay,  8*oc- 
cupbrent  arec  suite  de  sayoir  sfla  nature  des  choses  n'indlqnerait  pas  une  science 
de  r^onomie  politique,  et  quels  sentient  les  princlpes  de  cette  science.**  AddUiom 
aux  (Ewrte  de  TSirgot,  yoL  ill  p.  810.  X.  Blanqui  (Siet.  de  VEeonomie  Politimie^ 
Tol.  il  p.  78)  also  says,  "yers  Pannte  1750;**  and  Voltaire  ^Diet.  Fhilot,  article 
JBU,  in  (Bmrea,  yoL  xzxyil  p.  884)  says,  '*  yers  Pan  1750,  la  nation,  rassasi^e  de  yers, 
de  trag^es,  de  comMies,  d'op^ra,  de  romans,  dliistoires  romane8que8,d  e  reflexions 
morales  plus  romanesques  encore,  et  de  disputes  th6ologiques  snr  la  grace  et  sur  les 
conyulnoDS,  se  mit  enfin  &  raisonner  sur  les  bl6s." 

*  The  reydutionary  tendency  of  this  economical  moyement  is  noUced  in  AlieenU 
Suiropey  yoL  i.  pp.  184,  185;  where,  howeyer,  its  commencement  is  erroneously 
assigned  to  **  about  the  year  1761.**  See  also,  on  the  hostility  this  caused  against 
goyemment,  Mhn,  de  Campan,  yol.  i.  pp.  7-8 ;  Mem,  ofMaUet  du  Ptm^  yoL  i.  p.  82 ; 
and  BarruO,  Biet.  du  Jaeobimemey  yol.  i.  p.  198,  yoL  iL  p.  152. 
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diffused,  when  its  consequences  were  qnicldy  seen  in  the  national 
literature,  and  in  the  habits  of  national  thought.  The  sudden 
increase  in  France  of  works  relating  to  finance  and  to  other  ques^ 
tions  of  coYemment,  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  feat- 
ures of  that  age.  With  such  rapidity  did  the  movement  spread, 
that  we  are  told  that,  soon  after  1755,  the  economists  effected  a 
schism  between  the  nation  and  the  goyemment ;'  and  Voltaire, 
writing  in  1759,  complains  that  the  charms  of  lighter  literature 
were  entirely  neglected  amidst  the  general  zeal  fer  these  new 
studies.*  It  is  not  necessary  to  follow  the  subsequent  history  of 
this  great  change  ;  nor  need  I  trace  the  influence  exercised 
shortly  before  the  Bevolution  by  the  later  economists,  and  par- 
ticularly by  Turgot,  the  most  eminent  of  their  leaders.^  It  is 
enough  to  say,  tiiat  within  about  twenty  years  after  the  move- 
ment was  first  clearly  seen,  the  taste  fer  economical  and  financial 
inquiries  became  so  common,  that  it  penetrated  those  parts  of 
society  where  habits  of  thought  are  not  very  firequent ;  since  we 
find  that,  even  in  fashionable  life,  the  conversation  no  longer 
turned  upon  new  poems  and  new  plays,  but  upon  political  ques- 
tions, and  subjects  immediately  connected  with  them.'  Indeed, 
when  Keeker,  in  1781,  published  his  celebrated  Beport  on  the 

*  "  DWUeuTB  la  nation  8*6toit  accoutumde  4  ae  86parer  toi:(]oiir8  de  plus  en  plna 
de  son  gouvemement,  en  raison  m^e  de  ce  que  sea  ^criyains  avoient  commence  4 
aborder  les  Etudes  politiques.  CT^toit  Tdpoque  oiH  la  seote  des  dconomistes  se  don- 
noit  le  pins  de  mouyement.  depuis  que  le  marquis  de  Hirabeau  ayoit  publi6,  en 
1756,  son  Ami  du  ffonunesr  SitmoncU^  BUt.  du  Fran^,  yoL  xxiz.  p.  269.  Com- 
pare ToequewXle^  lUgne  de  LmtU  XV,  yoL  u.  p.  68.  In  this  same  year,  1766,  Gold- 
smith Wis  in  Paris,  and  was  so  strudc  by  the  progress  of  insubordination,  that  he 
foretold  the  freedom  of  the  people ;  though  I  need  hardly  say  that  he  was  not  a 
man  to  understand  the  moyement  of  the  economists.  Frior't  Life  of  Goldsmith^ 
yoL  i.  pp.  198,  199 ;  Fortter^t  Life  of  Ooldmnith^  yoL  i.  p.  66. 

*  In  February,  1769,  he  writes  to  Madame  du  Boccage :  "  U  me  parait  que  les 
graces  et  le  bon  go&t  sont  bannis  de  France,  et  ont  c6d6  la  place  ii  la  mdtaphysique 
embrouill^e,  &  la  politique  des  ceryeaux  creux,  4  des  discussions  ^normes  sur  les 
finances,  sur  le  commerce,  sur  U  population,  qui  ne  mettront  jamais  dans  T^tat  ni 
un  6cn,  ni  un  homme  de  plus.**  CSvvrea  de  Voltaire,  yol.  Ix.  p.  486.  In  1763  (yoL 
Ixiii.  p.  204) :  "  Adieu  nos  beaux  arts,  si  les  choaes  continuent  comme  elles  sent. 
La  rage  des  remontrances  et  des  projets  sur  les  finances  a  saisi  U  nation."  Many 
of  the  ablest  men  being  thus  drawn  off  from  mere  literary  pursuits,  there  be^^an^ 
about  twenty  years  before  the  Reyolution,  a  marked  deterioration  in  style,  particu- 
larly among  prose  writers.  Compare  Lettree  de  Ihtdeffand  A  WalpoU,  yoL  ii.  p.  868, 
yol.  iii.  pp.  168,  299 ;  Mhn,  de  GerUie,  yoL  ii.  p.  874,  yoL  y.  p.  128,  yol.  yiii.  pp. 
180,  276 ;  Mereier  9ur  Botisteau,  yol.  ii.  p.  161. 

^  Georgel,  who  hated  Turgot,  says  of  him:  '*son  cabmet  et  ses  bureaux  se 
transform&rent  en  ateliers  oti  les  6conomistes  foreeoient  leur  syst^me  et  leurs  sp^ 
ulations."  Mhn.  de  Oeorgel,  yol.  i.  p.  406 :  see  ijiBO  Elanqui,  met,  de  PFeon.  Polir 
tiqyte^  yoL  it  pp.  96-112;  Oondoreet,  Vie  de  Turgot,  pp.  82-86;  Twiee,  Frogreee  of 
Folitieal  Feon,  pp.  142  seq. 

"  Sismondi,  under  the  year  1774,  notices  "les  Merits  innombrables  que  chaque 
jour  yoyoit  Colore  sur  la  politique,  et  qui  ayoient  d^rmais  remplac6  duis  Tint^t 
des  salons  oes  nouyeantes  litt^raires,  ces  yers,  ces  anecdotes  galantes,  dont  peu 
d'ann^  anparayant  le  public  6toit  uniquement  occupy."  Siet.  dee  Franfoie,  yol. 
xxix.  p.  496 ;  and  a  mnilar  remark  in  Sehloeeer'e  EighteetUk  Ckntwryy  yoL  IL  p.  126. 
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Finances  of  Fiance,  the  eagerness  to  obtain  it  was  beyond  all 
bounds ;  six  thousand  copies  were  sold  the  first  day ;  and  the 
demand  still  increasing,  two  presses  were  kept  constantly  at  work 
in  order  to  satisfy  the  oniyersal  curiosity.*  And  what  makes  the 
democratic  tendency  of  all  this  the  more  obvious  is,  that  Necker 
was  at  that  time  one  of  the  servants  of  the  crown ;  so  that  his 
work,  looking  at  its  general  spirit,  has  been  truly  called  an  ap- 
peal to  the  people  against  the  king  by  one  of  the  ministers  of  the 
king  himself^^ 

This  evidence  of  the  remarkable  change,  which,  in  or  about 
1750,  the  French  mind  underwent,  and  which  fcrmed  what  I 
term  the  second  epoch  of  the  eighteenth  century,  might  be  easily 
strengthened  by  a  wider  survey  of  the  literature  of  that  time. 
Immediately  after  the  middle  of  the  century,  Bousseau  published 
those  eloquent  works,  which  exercised  inmiense  influence,  and  in 
which  the  rise  of  the  new  epoch  is  very  observable  ;  fi)r  this  most 
powerful  writer  abstained  from  those  attacks  on  Christianity," 
which  unhappily  had  been  too  frequent,  and  exerted  himself  al- 
most exclusively  against  the  civiL  and  political  abuses  of  the 
existing  society.^'  To  trace  the  effects  which  this  wonderful, 
but  in  some  instances  misguided,  man  produced  on  the  mind  of 
his  own  and  of  the  succeeding  generation,  would  occupy  too  large 
a  share  of  this  Introduction  ;  tiiough  the  inquiry  is  fdU  of  inter- 
est, and  is  one  which  it  were  to  be  wished  some  competent  his- 
torian would  undertake.'^  Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  philosophy 

•  See  the  account  written  in  Feb.  1781,  in  Ormm^  Chrr.  Lit,  vol  xi.  260,  where 
it  is  said  of  Keeker's  Compte  HendUf  *'  La  sensation  qu'a  faite  cet  onvrage  est,  je 
crois,  sans  exemple ;  il  s'en  est  d6bit6  plus  de  six  mille  exemplaires  le  jour  m^me 
qu*il  a  paru,  et  depuis,  le  travail  continuel  de  deux  imprimeries  n*a  pu  sulBre  encore 
aux  demandes  multipli^es  de  la  capitale,  des  provinces,  et  des  pays  Strangers.** 
S^gur  {Sauvenira,  vol.  L  p.  138)  mentions,  that  Necker's  work  was  "  dans  la  poche 
de  tous  les  abbes,  et  sur  fa  toilette  de  toutes  les  dames.'*  The  daughter  of  Necker, 
Madame  de  Stafil,  says  of  her  father's  work,  Administration  des  finances^  "  on  en 
vendit  quatre-vingt  mille  exemplaires.*'    De  Stael  sur  la  BSvolution^  voL  i.  p.  111. 

*•  The  expression  of  the  Baron  de  Montyon :  see  Adolohus^e  History  of  Oeorge 
HI.  vol.  iv.  p.  290;  and  on  the  revolutionary  tendency  of  Keeker's  financial  works, 
Soulavie,  Jte^  de  Louis  XVIy  vol.  ii.  pp.  xxxvii.  xxxviii.,  voL  iv.  pp.  18,  148. 
Keeker  published  a  Justification  of  his  book,  "malgr6  la  defense  du  roi."  Du 
Mesnilf  Mbn,  sur  Lehrun,  p.  108. 

"  So  far  as  I  remember,  there  is  not  a  single  instance  in  any  of  his  works ;  and 
those  who  assail  him  on  this  ground  should  adduce  the  passages  on  which  they  rely, 
instead  of  bringing  vague  general  charges.  Compare  Life  of  MousseaUf  in  BroughcmCs 
Men  of  Letter 8f  voL  i.  p.  189 ;  Stdudltn,  Oesch.  der  iheoloa.  Wissenschaften,  voL  ii. 
p.  442;  Mereier  sur  Rousseau^  1791,  vol.  i.  pp.  27-82,  vol  u.  pp.  279,  280. 

^  "  Rousseau,  qui  d6jd  en  1768  avoit  tonchd  aux  bases  mdmes  de  la  soci6t6 
humaine,  dans  son  Discours  sur  Foriffine  de  VinegaliU  parmi  les  hommes.^  Sismondif 
vol.  xxix.  p.  270.  Schlosser  (Hist,  of  the  Eighteenth  Cewtury,  vol  i.  p.  188)  notices 
"  the  entirely  new  system  of  absolute  democracy  which  was  brought  forward  by  J. 
J.  Rousseau :"  see  also  p.  289,  and  Soulavie^  R^ne  de  Louit  XVI^  vol  v.  p.  208. 

"  Kapoleon  said  to  Stanislas  Girardin  respecting  Rousseau,  '*  sans  lui  U  France 
n'auroit  pas  eu  de  rdvolution."  Holland »  Foreian  ReminisoeneeSy  Lond.  1860,  p. 
261.    This  is  certdnly  an  exaggeration ;  but  the  inflnenoe  of  Rousseau  was,  during 
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of  BouBBeau  was  itself  only  a  single  phase  of  a  &r  larger  move-* 
ment,  I  shall  at  present  pass  over  the  individual,  in  order  to 
consider  the  general  spirit  of  an  age  in  which  he  played  a  vast, 
but  still  a  subsidiary  part. 

The  formation  of  a  new  epoch  in  France,  about  the  year 
I750y  may  be  further  illustrated  by  three  circumstances  of  con- 
siderable interest,  all  pointing  in  the  same  direction.  The  first 
circumstance  is,  that  not  a  single  great  French  writer  attacked 
the  political  institutions  of  the  country  before  the  middle  of 
the  century  ;  while  after  that  period  the  attacks  of  the  ablest 
men  were  incessant.  The  second  circumstance  is,  that  the 
only  eminent  Frenchmen,  who  continued  4o  assail  the  clergy,  and 
yet  refused  to  interfere  in  politics,  were  those  who,  like  Voltaire, 
had  already  reached  an  adyanced  age,  and  had,  therefore,  drawn 
their  ideas  fiom  the  preceding  generation,  in  which  the  church 
had  been  the  sole  object  of  hostility.  The  third  circumstance, 
which  is  even  more  striking  than  the  other  two,  is,  that  almost 
at  the  same  momeijf,  there  was  seen  a  change  in  the  policy  of  the 
government ;  since,  singularly  enough,  the  ministers  of  the 
crown  displayed,  for  the  first  time,  an  open  enmity  against  the 
church,  just  as  the  intellect  of  the  country  was  preparing  for  its 
decisive  onslaught  on  the  government  itself.  Of  these  three 
propositions,  the  first  two  will  probably  be  admitted  by  every 
student  of  French  literature  :  at  all  events,  if  they  are  &lse, 
they  are  so  exact  and  peremptory,  that  it  will  be  easy  to  re* 
fute  them  by  giving  examples  to  the  contrary.  But  the  third 
proposition,  being  more  general,  is  less  susceptible  of  a  nega- 
tive, and  will  therefore  require  the  support  of  that  special  evi- 
dence which  I  will  now  adduce. 

The  great  French  writers  having  by  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  succeeded  in  sapping  the  foundations  of  the 

the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  most  extraordinary.  In  1765,  Hume  writes 
from  Paris :  '*  It  is  impossible  to  express  or  imagine  the  enthusiasm  of  this  nation 
in  his  &your ;  ...  no  person  ever  so  much  engaged  their  attention  as  Rousseau. 
Voltaire  and  ev^  body  else  are  quite  eclipsed  by  hmi.**  BttrtwCs  Life  ofHvKM^  toL 
ii.  p.  299.  A  letter  written  in  1764  (in  Orimm^  Correap&ruL  toI.  i.  p.  122)  says  that 
his  Dijon  IMscourse  *'fit  une  esptee  de  revolution  i  Paris.**  The  circulation  of  his 
works  was  unprecedented ;  and  when  La  NcuveUe  ffeloise  appeared,  '*  Ics  libraires 
ne  pouvaient  suffire  aux  demandes  de  toutes  les  classes.  On  louait  FouTrage  k  tant 
par  jour,  ou  par  heure.  Quand  il  parut,  on  exigeait  douze  sous  par  volume,  en 
n*accordant  que  soixante  minutes  pour  le  lire.**  Muuet  FcUhay^  Vie  de  BtfUMeaUj 
vol  ii.  p.  861.  For  further  evidence  of  the  effect  produced  by  his  works,  see 
LerminieTy  Fhilos.  du  Droit,  vol.  il  p.  251 ;  Mem,  de  Rcland,  vol.  i.  p.  196,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  887,  859;  lf«m.  de  Genlisy  vol.  v.  p.  193,  vol  vi.  p.  14;  AlieorCe  Europe,  vol. 
i.  p.  170,  vol  iii.  p.  869,  vol  iv.  p.  876  ;  Mem.  de  Morellet,  vol.  i.  p.  116  ;  Long- 
champ,  Mem.  tur  Voltaire,  vol.  ii.  p.  50 ;  Life  of  RomUly,  vol.  i.  p.  267 ;  Mem.  of 
Mallet  du  Fan,  vol  I  p.  127 ;  Burke's  Works,  vol.  L  p.  482 ;  Cassoffnae,  Causes  de  la 
Rev.  vol  iii.  p.  549 ;  iam^nrtine.  Hist,  des  Oirondins,  vol  ii.  p.  88,  vol.  iv.  p.  98, 
vol  viii.  p.  125 ;  Wahrheit  und  IHcMuna,  in  Gothe's  Werke,  Stuttgart,  1887,  vol.  ii. 
part  ii.  pp.  88,  104;  Orwmi,  Correspond,  Lit,  vol  xiL  p.  222;  De  8tael,  Consid.  sw 
la  Eev.  vol  il  p.  871. 
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chmch,  it  was  zmtural  that  the  government  should  step  in  and 
plunder  an  establishment  which  the  couise  of  events  had 
weakened.  This,  which  took  place  in  France  under  Louis  XV., 
was  similar  to  what  occurred  in  England  under  Heniy  YIII. ; 
for  in  both  cases  a  remarkable  inteUectoal  movement,  directed 
against  the  clergy,  preceded  and  facilitated  the  attacks  made 
on  them  by  the  crown.  It  was  in  1749  that  the  French  gov- 
emn^nt  took  the  first  decisive  step  against  the  church.  And 
what  proves  the  hitherto  backward  state  of  the  country  in  such 
matters  is,  that  this  consisted  of  an  edict  against  mortmain,  a 
simple  contrivance  for  weakening  the  ecclesiastical  power,  which 
we  in  England  had  adopted  long  before.  Machault,  who  had 
recently  been  raised  to  the  office  of  controller-general,  has  the 
glory  of  being  the  originator  of  this  new  policy.  In  Augnst, 
1749,'*  he  issued  that  celebrated  edict  which  forbade  the  forma- 
tion of  any  religious  establishment  without  the  consent  of  the 
crown,  duly  expressed  in  letters-patent,  and  roistered  in  parlia- 
ment ;  effective  precautions,  which,  says  th%  great  historian  of 
France,  show  that  Machault  "considered  not  only  the  increase, 
but  even  the  existence  of  these  ecclesiastical  properties,  as  a 
mischief  to  the  kingdom."'^ 

This  was  an  extraordinary  step  on  the  part  of  the  Freiach 
government ;  but  what  followed  showed  that  it  was  only  the 
beginning  of  a  much  larger  design.'^  Machault,  so  far  from 
being  discountenanced,  was,  the  year  after  he  had  issued  this 
edict,  intrusted  with  the  seals  in  addition  to  the  controUership  ;*^ 
for,  as  Lacretelle  observes,  the  court  "  thought  the  time  had 
now  come  to  tax  the  property  of  the. clergy/'**  During  the 
forty  years  which  elapsed  between  this  period  and  the  beginning 
of  the  revolution,  the  same  anti-ecclesiastical  policy  prevailed. 
Among  the  successors  of  Machault,  the  only  three  of  much  abil- 
ity were  Choiseul,  Necker,  and  Turgot,  all  of  whom  were  stren- 

"  SiamoDdi  (xxii.  p.  20),  Lacretelle  {XVW  Steele,  vol  H.  p.  110),  and  Tocque- 
Tille  {R^  de  Lwde  XV,  vol.  ii  p.  103),  give  the  date  1749;  so  that  1747,  in 
Bioa,  Univ,  toL  xxri.  p.  46,  ia  apparently  a  mlBprint. 

^  **  Luasant  Toir  dans  toute  cette  loi,  qui  est  assez  longue,  qii*il  regardoit  non- 
seulement  racoroiasement,  mais  Texistence  de  ces  propri6t^  eccl^mastiques,  comme 
im  mal  poar  le  royaume.'*  Siamondiy  But,  dee  FranQ.  vol.  xxix.  p.  21.  This,  I 
suppose,  18  the  edict  mentioned  by  Turgot,  who  wished  to  push  the  principle  stOI 
further.     (Eitvres  de  Turgot,  vol.  iii  pp.  254,  255 ;  a  bold  and  strildng  passage. 

"  Mably  mentions  the  excitement  caused  by  this  proceeding  of  Machault,  Oh- 
eerwUione  eur  rHitUnre  de  France,  toI.  ii.  p.  415 :  "  On  attaqua  alors,  dans  plusieuis 
Merits,  les  immunity  du  clerg6."  On  the  dislike  felt  by  the  clergy  ^gainst  the  minis- 
ter, see  Bigur,  Souvenire,  toI.  i.  p.  86 ;  SouLcmie,  R^gne  de  Louie  XVI,  voL  t  pp. 
288,  810,  Tol.  ii.  p.  146. 

'^  In  1750,  "Machault  obtint  les  sceaux  en  conservant  ie  contr61e^6ntel.** 
Biog.  Univ»  toL  xxvi  p.  46. 

*"  '*Croyait  surtout  que  le  temps  6tait  yenu  dimposer  les  biens  dn  olerg^.** 
ZaeretelU,  XVlIfi  Sikde,  toL  ii.  p.  107.  Nearly  the  same  words  are  used  in  Biog, 
Univ,  ToL  xxvL  p.  46. 
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nous  opponents  of  that  spiritual  body,  which  no  minister 
would  have  assailed  in  the  preceding  generation.  Not  only 
these  eminent  statesmen,  but  even  such  inferior  men  as  Calonne, 
Malesherbes,  and  Terray,  looked  on  it  as  a  stroke  of  policy  to  at- 
tack privileges  which  superstition  had  consecrated,  and  which 
the  clergy  had  hitherto  reserved,  partly  to  extend  their  own  in- 
fluence, and  partly  to  minister  to  those  luxurious  and  profligate 
habits,  which  in  the  eighteenth  century  were  a  scandal  to  the 
ecclesiastical  order. 

While  these  measures  were  being  adopted  against  the  clergy, 
another  important  step  was  taken  in  precisely  the  same  direc- 
tion. Now  it  was  that  the  government  began  to  &vour  that 
great  doctrine  of  religious  liberty,  the  mere  defence  of  which  it 
had  hitherto  punished  as  a  dangerous  speculation.  The  con- 
nexion between  the  attacks  on  the  clergy  and  the  subsequent 
progress  of  toleration,  may  be  illustrated,  not  only  by  the  rapid- 
ity with  which  one  event  succeeded  the  other,  but  also  by  the 
fact,  that  both  of  them  emanated  from  the  same  quarter.  Ma- 
chault,  who  was  the  author  of  the  edict  of  mortmain,  was  also 
the  first  minister  who  showed  a  wish  to  protect  the  Protestants 
against  the  persecutions  of  the  Catholic  priesthood.^*  In  this 
he  only  partly  succeeded  ;  but  the  impetus  thus  given  soon  be- 
came irresistible.  In  1760,  that  is  only  nine  years  later,  there 
was  seen  a  marked  change  in  the  administration  of  the  laws  ; 
and  the  edicts  against  heresy,  though  not  yet  repealed,  were  en- 
forced with  unprecedented  mildness.^^  The  movement  quickly 
spread  from  the  capital  to  the  remoter  parts  of  the  kingdom  ; 
and  we  are  assured  that,  after  the  year  1762,  the  reaction  was 
felt  even  in  those  provinces,  which,  from  their  backward  condi- 
tion, had  always  been  most  remarkable  for  religious  bigotry.*^ 
At  the  same  time,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  a  great  schism  arose 
in  the  church  itself,  which  lessened  the  power  of  the  clergy,  by 
dividing  them  into  two  hostile  parties.  Of  these  factions,  one 
made  common  cause  with  the  state,  still  further  aiding  the  over- 
throw of  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy.    Indeed,  the  dissensions 

"  On  which  account,  he  still  further  provoked  the  indignation  of  the  GathoHc 
clergy.  See  Felice,  HUt,  of  the  Protest,  of  France,  pp.  401,  402 ;  a  letter  written  in 
1761. 

"  **  The  approach  of  the  year  1760  witnessed  a  sensible  relaxation  of  persecu- 
tion. .  .  .  The  clergy  perceived  this  with  dismay ;  and,  in  their  general  assembly  of 
1760,  they  addressed  urgent  remonstrances  to  the  king  against  this  remission  of  the 
laws."  Felice,  Proieet,  of  France,  p.  422.  CJomp.  an  mteresting  letter  from  Nismes 
in  1776,  in  Thicknceu^e  Journey  through  France,  London,  1777,  voL  i.  p.  66. 

'^  Sismondi  says  of  1762,  **  Dte  lors,  la  reaction  de  Topinion  publique  contre 
rintol^rance  p4n6tra  jusque  dans  les  provinces  les  plus  fianatiques.'*  Hut.  dee  Franf, 
ToL  zzix.  p.  296.  See  also  a  letter  to  Damilaville,  dated  6th  of  May,  1766,  in  Lettr§$ 
iniditce  de  Voltaire,  vol.  i.  p.  412 ;  and  two  other  letters  in  (Eumret  de  Voltaire,  toL 
Iziv.  p.  226,  voL  IxvL  p.  417. 
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became  bo  violent,  that  the  last  great  blow  dealt  to  spiritual 
ascendency  by  the  sovemment  of  Louis  XYI.  proceeded  not 
from  the  hands  of  a  kyman,  bat  from  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
church ;  a  man  who,  from  his  standing,  would,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  have  protected  the  interests  which  he  now  eagerly 
attacked.  In  178y,  only  two  years  before  the  Bevolution, 
Brienne,  archbishop  of  Toulouse,**  who  was  then  minister,  laid 
before  the  parliament  of  Paris  a  royal  edict,  by  which  the  dis- 
couragement hitherto  thrown  upon  heresy  was  suddenly  remov- 
ed. By  this  law,  the  Protestants  were  invested  with  all  those 
civil  rights  which  the  OathoUc  cleigy  had  long  held  out  as  the 
reward  of  adherence  to  their  own  opinions.**  It  was,  therefore, 
natural  that  the  more  orthodox  party  should  condemn,  as  an  im- 
pious innovation,*^  a  measure  which,  by  placing  the  two  sects, 
in  some  degree,  on  the  same  footing,  seemed  to  sanction  the 
progress  of  error ;  and  which  certainly  deprived  the  French 
church  of  one  of  the  chief  attractions  by  which  men  had  hitherto 
been  induced  to  join  her  communion.  Now,  however,  all  these 
considerations  were  set  at  naught.  Such  was  the  prevailing 
temper,  that  the  parliament,  though  then  in  a  mood  very  refrac- 
tory to  the  royal  authority,  did  not  hesitate  to  register  the  edict 
of  the  king ;  and  this  great  measure  became  law  ;  the  dominant 
party  being  astonished,  we  are  told,  how  any  doubt  could  be  en- 
tertained as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  principles  on  which  it  was 
based.** 

These  were  omens  of  the  coming  storm  ;  signs  of  the  time, 
which  those  who  run  may  read.  Nor  are  there  wanting  other 
marks,  by  which  the  true  complexion  of  that  age  may  be  clearly 
seen.  In  addition  to  what  has  been  just  related,  the  govern- 
ment, soon  after  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  inflicted 
a  direct  and  fatal  injury  upon  the  spiritual  authority.  This 
consisted  in  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits ;  which  is  an  event, 
important  not  only  for  its  ultimate  effects,  but  also  as  an  evi- 
dence of  the  feelings  of  men,  and  of  what  could  be  peaceably 

**  Of  whom  Hume,  several  years  before,  had  formed  a  yery  high  opinion.  See 
BwrtorCB  lAfe  of  Hume,  toL  iL  p.  497 ;  a  too  favourable  judgment,  which  should  be 
contrasted  with  the  oppoidte  exaggerations,  in  Mbn,  de  Getuis,  voL  iz.  pp.  860-363, 
and  Barruel,  Hut.  du  JaeMnismey  vol.  i.  pp.  87,  199. 

*"  LavaUk,  HiaL  des  Fran^.  iii.  p.  616 ;  Biog,  UtUv.  xziv.  p.  666. 

**  Georgel,  Mhrunresy  vol.  iL  pp.  298, 294 ;  a  violent  outbreak  against  "  rirrdli^eux 
6dit  ....  qui  autorise  tons  les  cuites.** 

"*  "  Le  parlement  de  Paris  discutut  T^dit  sur  les  protcstans.  Vingt  ans  plus 
tdt,  combien  une  telle  resolution  n*eiit-elle  pas  agit^  et.  divis6  les  esprits?  En  1787, 
on  ne  s^^tonnait  que  d'une  chose :  c'6tait  qu'il  p&t  y  avoir  une  discussion  sur  des 
piincipes  evidens.'*  LaereUUe,  XVIII*  Steele,  vol  iii.  pp.  842,  348.  In  1776, 
Malesnerbes,  who  was  then  minister,  wished  to  secure  nearly  the  same  privileges  for 
the  Protestants,  but  was  prevented  from  doing  so.  ZhUeM,  Mhnoiresj  vol  ii.  pp. 
56-68.    Dutens  was  himself  concerned  in  the  negotiation. 
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accomplished  hj  the  government  of  him  who  was  called  ^^  the 
most  Christian  king."«« 

The  Jesuits^  for  at  least  fifby  years  after  their  institution, 
rendered  immense  services  to  civilization,  partly  by  tempering 
with  a  secular  element  the  more  superstitious  views  of  their  great 
predecessors,  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  and  partly  by 
oi^nizing  a  system  of  education  &r  superior  to  any  yet  seen  in 
Europe.  In  no  university  could  there  be  found  a  scheme  of  in- 
struction so  comprehensive  as  theirs ;  and  certainly  no  where 
was  displayed  such  skill  in  the  management  of  youth,  or  such 
insight  into  the  general  operations  of  the  human  mind.  It 
must,  in  justice,  be  added,  that  this  illustrious  society,  notwith- 
stan^ng  its  eager,  and  often  unprincipled,  ambition,  was,  dur* 
ing  a  considerable  period,  the  steady  friend  of  science,  as  well  as 
of  literature  ;  and  that  it  allowed  to  its  members  a  freedom  and 
a  boldness  of  speculation  which  had  never  been  permitted  by 
any  other  monastic  order. 

As,  however,  civilization  advanced,  the  Jesuits,  like  every 
spiritual  hierarchy  the  world  has  yet  seen,  began  to  lose  ground  ; 
and  this  not  so  much  from  their  own  decay,  as  from  a  change  in 
the  spirit  of  those  who  surrounded  them.  An  institution  admira- 
bly adapted  to  an  early  form  of  society,  was  ill  suited  to  the 
same  society  in  its  maturer  state.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
Jesuits  were  before  their  age ;  in  the  eighteenth  century  they 
were  behind  it.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  they  were  the  great 
missionaries  of  knowledge;  because  they  believed  that,  by  its  aid, 
they  could  subjugate  the  consciences  of  men.  But,  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  their  materials  were  more  refractory;  they 
had  to  deal  with  a  perverse  and  stiflF-necked  generation  ;  they 
saw  in  every  country  the  ecclesiastical  authority  rapidly  declin- 
ing; and  they  clearly  perceived  that  their  only  chance  of  retain- 
ing their  old  dominion  was,  by  checking  that  knowledge,  the 
progress  of  which  they  had  formerly  done  much  to  acceler- 
ate." 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  statesmen  of  France,  almost 

**  Henry  11.  used  to  refer  to  this  title,  by  way  of  Justifying  his  persecution  of 
the  Protestants  (Rankers  Civil  Wars  in  France^  vol.  i.  p.  241);  and  great  account 
was  made  of  it  by  that  exemplary  prince,  Louis  XV.  SotUavie,  Regne  de  Louis  XVI^ 
Tol.  i.  p.  155.  The  French  antiquaries  trace  it  back  to  Pepin,  the  father  of  Charle- 
magne.    BarrififftofCs  Observatiotu  on  the  Statutes^  p.  168. 

^  The  Prince  de  Montbarey  who  was  educated  by  the  Jesuits  about  1740,  says, 
that,  in  tiieir  schools,  the  greatest  attention  was  paid  to  pupils  intended  for  the 
church ;  while  the  abilities  of  those  destined  for  secular  professions  were  neglected. 
See  this  statement,  which,  coming  from  such  a  quarter,  is  very  remarkable,  in  Mem, 
de  Montbaref/j  vol.  i.  pp.  12,  18.  Montbarey,  so  far  from  being  prejudiced  against 
the  Jesuits,  ascribes  the  Revolution  to  their  overthrow.  Jbid,  vol.  ili.  p.  94.  Fov 
other  evidence  of  the  exclusive  and  unsecular  character  of  their  education  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  see  Schloseer's  Eighteenth  Century,  voL  iv.  pp.  29,  80,  245. 
VOL.  L— -39 
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immediately  after  the  middle  of  the  ei^teenih  centmy,  deter- 
mined to  rain  an  order  which  had  long  mled  the  world,  and 
which  was  still  the  greatest  bnlwark  of  the  chnrch.  In  ihu  de- 
sign they  were  aided  by  a  cnrions  movement  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  chnrch  itself,  and  which,  being  connected  with  views 
of  much  wider  import,  deserves  the  attention  even  of  those  for 
whom  theological  controversies  have  no  interest. 

Among  the  many  points  on  which  metaphysicians  have 
wasted  their  strength,  that  of  free-will  has  provoked  the  hottest 
disputes.  And  what  has  increased  the  acerbity  of  their  lan- 
guage, is,  that  this,  which  is  eminently  a  metaphysical  question, 
has  been  taken  up  by  theologians,  who  have  treated  it  with  that 
warmth  for  which  they  are  remarkable.**  From  the  time  of 
Pelagius,  if  not  earlier,**  Christianity  has  been  divided  into  two 
great  sects,  which,  though  in  some  ijespects  uniting  by  insensible 
shades,  have  always  preserved  the  broad  features  of  their  original 
difference.  By  one  sect,  the  freedom  of  the  will  is  virtually,  and 
often  expressly,  denied  ;  for  it  is  asserted,  not  only  that  we  can- 
not of  our  own  wiU  effect  any  thing  meritorious,  but  that  what^ 
ever  good  we  may  do  will  be  useless,  since  the  Deity  has  predea- 
tined  some  men  to  perdition,  others  to  salvation.  By  the  other 
sect,  the  freedom  of  the  will  is  as  strongly  upheld ;  good  works 
are  declared  essential  to  salvation ;  and  the  opposite  party  is 
accused  of  exaggerating  that  state  of  grace  of  which  iSuth  is  a 
necessary  accompaniment.** 

These  opposite  principles,  when  pushed  to  their  logical  con- 
sequences, must  lead  the  first  sect  into  antinomianism,"  and  the 
second  sect  into  the  doctrine  of  supererc^tory  works.**  But 
since  on  such  subjects,  men  feel  far  more  than  they  reason,  it 
usually  happens  that  they  prefer  following  some  common  and 

"  See  some  singular  obserrations  in  Parr^s  first  sermon  on  faith  and  morals 
{Tarr^B  Workt^  Yol.  tI.  p.  598),  where  we  are  told  that,  in  the  management  of  the 
feud  between  CalTinists  and  Arminians,  "  the  steadiness  of  defence  should  be  pro- 
portionate to  the  impetuosity  of  assault  f  unnecessarj  advice,  so  far  as  his  own  pro- 
fession is  concerned.  Howeyer,  the  Mohammedan  theologians  are  said  to  hare  been 
even  keener  than  the  Christians  on  this  subject.  See  Troyer^t  J)ucourte  im  the 
Dahuianj  vol.  1.  p.  cxxxy.  ;  an  important  work  on  the  Asiatic  religions. 

^  Keander  {Hist,  of  the  Church,  toI.  It.  p.  105)  finds  the  germ  of  the  Pelagian 
controYersjr  in  the  dispute  between  Athanasius  and  Apollinaris.  Compare, 
respecting  its  origin,  a  note  in  MUmafCs  HUtcry  of  ChrisHanity,  1840,  toL  iiL  pp. 
270,271. 

"*  Xo  writer  I  have  met  with,  has  stated  so  fairly  and  clearly  the  theological 
boundaries  of  these  doctrines,  as  GOthe.  Wahrheit  undJOiehtwng,  in  Werke^  toL 
iL  part  ii.  p.  200,  Stuttgart,  1837. 

'^  Compare  JBuUer^  Mem,  of  the  Catholics,  toL  til.  p.  224 ;  Copleston  on  Neces- 
sity and  Predestinaiion,  pp.  25,  26  ;  MosheimU  Ecdes,  Hisiwy,  toL  iL  p.  254. 

^  Hence  the  theory  of  indulgences,  constructed  by  the  Church  of  Borne  with 
perfect  consistency,  and  against  which  most  of  the  Protestant  arguments  are  U- 
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aoorediied  standard,  or  appeaKng  to  some  ancient  name  :^  and 
they,  therefoie,  generally  class  themsdves  on  the  one  side  under 
Augustin,  Calvin,  and  Jansenius ;  on  the  other  side  under  Pela<> 
gins,  Arminius,  and  Molina. 

Now,  it  is  an  interesting  fact,  that  the  doctrines  which 
in  England  are  called  Calvinistic,  have  been  always  connected 
with  a  democratic  spirit;  while  those  of  Arminianism  have  found 
most  favour  among  the  aristocratic  or  protective  party.  In  the 
republics  of  Switzerland,  of  North  America,  and  of  Holland, 
Calvinism  was  always  the  popular  creed.'^  On  the  other  hand, 
in  those  evil  days,  immediately  after  the  death  of  Elizabeth, 
when  our  liberties  were  in  imminent  peril ;  when  the  church  of 
England,  aided  by  the  crown,  attempted  to  subjugate  the  con- 
sciences of  men  ;  and  when  the  monstrous  claim  of  the  divine 
right  of  episcopacy  was  first  put  forward  ;^' — ^then  it  was  that 
Ajrminiamsm  became  the  cherished  doctrine  of  the  ablest  and 
most  ambitious  of  the  ecclesiastical  party.^*  And  in  that  sharp 
retribution  whioh  feUowed,  the  Puritans  and  Independents,  by 
whom  the  punishment  was  inflicted,  were,  with  scarcely  an  ex- 
ception, Calvinists  :^^  nor  should  we  forget,  that  the  first  open 
movement  against  Charles  proceeded  from  Scotland,  where  the 
principles  of  Calvin  had  long  been  in  the  ascendant. 

"  This  seems  to  be  the  natural  tendency,  and  has  been  obsenred  by  Neander 
in  his  instructive  account  of  the  Otostics,  IRttory  of  the  Ckureh,  vol.  it  p.  121 : 
**  The  custom  with  such  sects  to  attach  themselves  to  some  celebrated  name  or 
other  of  antiquity.*^ 

**  The  Dutch  church  was  the  first  which  adopted,  as  an  article  of  faith,  the  doc- 
trine of  election  held  at  Oeneva.  MoaheinCs  JScele$.  Butory^  voL  ii.  p.  112.  See 
also,  on  this  doctrine  in  the  Netherlands,  Sinclair's  Corresp,  voL  il.  p.  199 ;  Coven- 
try's Speech  in  1672,  in  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  iv.  p.  637  ;  and  Stdudlin,  Gesch.  der  theolog. 
Wiisenaehafien^  vol.  i.  p.  262 :  *'  In  den  Niederlanden  wurde  der  Calvinische  Lehr- 
begriff  zuerst  in  eine  scholastische  Form  gebracht.'^ 

As  to  the  Calvinism  of  North  America,  compare  JSancro/Vs  American  EevoliUionj 
vol.  I.  pp.  166,  178,  174,  vol.  ii.  pp.  829,  863,  vol.  ia  p.  218 ;  LyeWs  Second  Visit 
to  the  United  States,  1849,  vol.  i.  p.  61 ;  and  Combe's  Notes  on  the  United  States,  vol. 
i.  pp.  86,  99,  228,  vol.  iii.  pp.  88,  118,  219,  226. 

"*  It  is  sometimes  said  that  this  was  advocated  by  Bancroft  as  early  as  1688 ; 
but  this  assertion  appears  to  be  erroneous,  and  Mr.  Hidlam  can  find  no  instance  be* 
fore  the  reign  of  James  I.  Comt.  Hist,  vol  i.  p.  890.  The  dogma,  though  new  in 
the  Church  of  En^and,  was  of  great  antiquity.  See,  on  its  origin  among  the  early 
Christians,  Klimrath,  Hiet.  du  Droit,  vol.  i.  p.  268. 

■•  The  spread  of  Arminianism  was  frequently  noticed  iu  parliament  during  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.  Fori,  Hist.  vol.  ii.  pp.  444,  462,  466,  470,  484,  487,  491,  660, 
947,  1368.  On  the  decline  of  Calvinism  at  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  see  a  curious  letter  from  Beale,  in  Boyle's 
Works,  vol.  V.  p.  483 ;  and  on  this  movement  in  the  church  after  Elizabeth,  compare 
Yonge's  Diary,  p.  93,  edit.  Camden  Soc.  1848 ;  Omul's  Life  of  Owen,  p.  82 ;  Harris's 
Dives  of  the  StuarU,  vol  i.  pp.  164-166,  vol  ii.  pp.  208,  218, 214 ;  Hutchinson's  Mem. 
pp.  66,  77 ;  HdUanCs  Const.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  466;  Des  Maizeawc^s  Ufe  of  ChiUiny 
VHxrth,  p.  112. 

"  Respecting  the  Calvinism  of  the  opponents  of  the  king,  see  Clarendon's  Jtf 
hellion,  pp.  86,  37 ;  Bulstrode's  Memoirs,  pp.  8,  9 ;  Burton's  Diary,  vol.  iii.  p.  206  ; 
Carlyle's  Cromwell,  vol.  i.  p.  68 ;  and  on  its  mfluence  m  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1628,  CarwUhen's  Hist,  of  the  Church  of  England,  vol  il  p.  64. 
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This  different  tendency  of  these  two  creeds  is  so  clearly 
marked^  that  an  inquiry  into  its  causes  becomes  a  necessary  part 
of  general  history,  and,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  history  of  the  French  Revolution. 

The  first  circmmstance  by  which  we  must  be  struck  is,  that 
Calvinism  is  a  doctrine  for  the  poor,  and  Arminianism  for  the 
rich.  A  creed  which  insists  upon  the  necessity  of  faith,  must 
be  less  costly  than  one  which  insists  upon  the  necessity  of  works. 
In  the  former  case,  the  sinner  seeks  salvation  by  the  strength  of 
his  belief;  in  the  latter  case,  he  seeks  it  by  the  Aillness  of  his 
contributions.  And  as  those  contributions,  wherever  the  clergy 
have  much  power,  always  flow  in  the  same  direction,  we  find 
that  in  countries  which  fevour  the  Arminian  doctrine  of  works, 
the  priests  are  better  paid,  and  the  churches  more  richly  orna- 
mented, than  they  are  where  Calvinism  has  the  upper  hand. 
Indeed  it  is  evident  to  the  most  vulgar  calculation,  that  a  reli- 
gion which  concentrates  our  charity  upon  ourselves,  is  less  ex- 
pensive than  one  which  directs  our  charity  to  others,     i 

This  is  the  first  great  practical  divergence  of  the  two  creeds: 
a  divergence  which  may  be  verified  by  any  one  who  is  acquainted 
with  the  histories  of  different  Christian  nations,  or  who  has  even 
travelled  in  countries  where  the  different  tenets  are  professed. 
It  is  also  observable,  that  the  Church  of  Rome,  whose  worship 
is  addressed  mainly  to  the  senses,  and  who  delights  in  splendid 
cathedralB  and  pompous  ceremonies,  has  always  displayed  against 
the  Calvinists  an  animosity  far  greater  than  she  has  done  against 
any  other  Protestant  sect.^^ 

Out  of  these  circumstances,  inevitably  arose  the  aristocratic 
tendency  of  Arminianism,  and  the  democratic  tendency  of  Cal- 
vinism. The  people  love  pomp  and  pageantry  as  much  as  the 
nobles  do,  but  they  do  not  love  to  pay  for  them.  Their  untutored 
minds  are  easily  captivated  by  the  array  of  a  numerous  priest- 
hood, and  by  the  gorgeousness  of  a  well-appointed  temple.  Still, 
they  know  full  well  Aat  these  things  absorb  a  large  part  of  that 
wealth  which  would  otherwise  flow  into  their  own  cottages.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  aristocracy,  by  their  standing,  their  habits, 
and  the  traditions  of  their  education,  naturally  contract  a  taste 
for  expense,  which  makes  them  unite  splendour  with  religion, 
and  connect  pomp  with  piety.     Besides  this,  they  have  an  intui- 

*•  Heber  (Xt/e  of  Jeremy  Taylor^  p.  cxx.)  saya,  that  CalviniBm  ia  "  a  system  of 
IlQ  others  the  least  attractive  to  the  feelings  of  a  Roman  Catholic.^  Philip  U.,  the 
great  Catholic  champion,  especially  hated  the  Calvinists,  and  in  one  of  his  edicts 
calls  their  sect  "  detestable."  De  Thou^  Hist.  vol.  x.  p.  706 :  compare  vol.  xi  p.  458. 
To  give  an  earlier  instance ;  when  the  Roman  inquisition  was  revived  in  1542,  it 
was  ordered  that  heretics,  and  in  particular  Calvinists,  should  not  be  tolerated : 
**  besonders  Calvinisten."    Ranke^  Die  Papste^  vol.  i.  p.  211, 
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tive  and  well-founded  belief  that  their  own  interests  are  associ- 
ated with  the  interests  of  the  priesthood,  and  that  whatever 
weakens  the  one  will  hasten  the  downfall  of  the  other.  Hence 
it  is,  that  every  Christian  democracy  has  simplified  its  external 
worship;  every  Christian  aristocracy  has  embellished  it.  By  a 
parity  of  reasoning,  the  more  any  society  tends  to  equality,  the 
more  likely  it  is  that  its  theological  opinions  will  be  Calvinistic; 
while  the  more  a  society  tends  towards  inequality,  the  greater 
the  probability  of  those  opinions  being  Arminian. 

It  would  be  easy  to  push  this  contrast  still  further,  and  to 
show  that  Calvinism  is  more  favourable  to  the  sciences,  Armin- 
ianism  to  the  arts ;'»  and  that,  on  the  same  principle,  the  first 
is  better  suited  to  thinkers,  the  other  to  scholars.*®  But  with- 
out pretending  to  trace  the  whole  of  this  divergence,  it  is  very 
important  to  observe,  that  the  professors  of  the  former  religion 
are  more  likely  to  acquire  habits  of  independent  thinking  than 
those  of  the  latter.  And  this  on  two  distinct  grounds.  In  the 
first  place,  even  the  most  ordinary  of  the  Calvinistic  party  are, 
by  the  very  terms  of  their  creed,  led,  in  religious  matters,  to  fix 
their  attention  on  their  own  minds  rather  than  on  the  minds 
of  others.  They,  therefore,  as  a  body,  are  intellectually  more 
narrow  than  their  opponents,  but  less  servile;  their  views,  though 
generalized  from  a  smaller  field,  are  more  independent;  they  are 
less  attached  to  antiquity,  and  more  heedless  of  those  traditions 
to  which  the  Arminian  scholars  attach  great  importance.  In 
the  second  place,  those  who  associate  metaphysics  with  their  re- 
ligion are  led  by  Calvinism  into  the  doctrine  of  necessity;"  a 

**  By  waj  of  illustrating  this,  I  maj  mention,  that  an  intelligent  observer,  who 
travelled  all  through  German j,  remarked,  in  1780,  that  the  Galvinists,  though 
richer  than  their  opponents,  had  less  taste  for  the  arts.  Bietbeek^s  Travels  through 
Germanyy  London,  1787,  vol.  ii.  p.  240.  An  interesting  passage,  in  which,  how- 
ever, the  author  has  shown  himself  unable  to  generalize  the  facts  which  he  in-^ 
dicates. 

^  The  Arminians  have  had  among  them  many  men  of  great  learning,  particular- 
ly of  patristic  learning ;  but  the  most  profound  thinkers  have  been  on  the  other 
side,  as  in  the  instances  of  Augustin,  Pascal,  and  Jonathan  Edwards.  To  these 
Calvinistic  metaphysicians  the  Arminian  party  can  oppose  no  one  of  equal  ability ; 
and  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  Jesuits,  by  far  the  most  zealous  Arminians  in  the 
Romish  church,  have  always  been  celebrated  for  their  erudition,  but  have  paid  so 
little  attention  to  the  study  of  the  mind,  that,  as  Sir  James  Mackintosh  says  (IHsurt. 
on  Ethical  PhUos.  p.  185),  Buffier  is  **  the  only  Jesuit  whose  name  has  a  place  in 
the  history  of  abstract  philosophy."  And  it  is  interesting  to  observe,  that  this 
superiority  of  thought  on  the  part  of  the  Galvinists,  accompanied  by  an  inferiority 
of  learning,  existed  from  the  beginning ;  for  Keander  {History  of  the  Church,  vol.  iv. 
p.  299)  remarks,  that  Pelagius  "  was  not  possessed  of  the  profound  speculative  spirit 
which  we  find  in  Augustin,"  but  that  "  in  learning  he  was  Augustin^s  superior." 

*^  **  A  philosophical  necessity,  grounded  on  the  idea  of  God's  foreknowledge, 
has  been  supported  by  theologians  of  the  Calvinistic  school,  more  or  less  rigidly, 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  present  century."  MorelVs  Speculative  Philosophy  of 
Europe,  1846,  vol.  i.  p.  866.    Indeed  this  tendency  is  so  natural,  that  we  find  the 
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theory  wUch,  thongh  often  mistrnderstood,  is  pregnant  "with 
ffreat  truths,  and  is  better  calculated  than  any  other  system  to 
develop  the  intellect,  because  it  involves  that  clear  conception  of 
law,  the  attainment  of  which  is  the  highest  point  the  human 
understanding  can  reach. 

These  considerations  will  enable  the  reader  to  see  the  im- 
mense importance  of  that  revival  of  Jansenism,  which  took  place 
in  the  French  church  during  the  eighteenth  century.  For,  Jan- 
senism being  essentially  Calvinistic,^'  those  tendencies  appeared 
in  France  by  which  Cidvinism  is  marked.  There  appeared  the 
inquisitive,  democratic,  and  insubordinate  spirit,  which  has 
always  accompanied  that  creed.  A  Airther  confirmation  of  the 
truth  of  the  principles  just  laid  down  is,  that  Jansenism  origi- 
nated with  a  native  of  the  Dutch  Kepublic;"  that  it  was  intro- 
duced into  France  during  the  glimpse  of  fireedom  which  preceded 
the  power  of  Louis  XIV.;**  that  it  was  forcibly  repressed  in  his 
arbitrary  reign  ;"  and  that  before  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  it  again  arose,  as  the  natural  product  of  a  state  of  society 
by  which  the  French  Revolution  was  brought  about. 

The  connexion  between  the  revival  of  Jansenism  and  the 
destruction  of  the  Jesuits,  is  obvious.  After  the  death  of  Louis 
XIV.,  the  Jansenists  rapidly  gained  ground,  even  in  the  Sor- 
bonne;**  and  by  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  they  had 

fi^  doctrine  of  necessity,  or  something  extremelj  like  it,  laid  down  by  Augustin.    See 

'#  the  interesting  extracts  In  Neandar^a  Hut.  of  the  Chureh,  vol  vl  pp.  424,  425; 

where,  however,  a  loophole  is  left  to  let  in  the  idea  of  interference,  or  at  all  eventa 
of  superintendence. 

**  "  The  fiye  principal  tenets  of  Jansenism,  which  amount  in  fact  to  the  doctrine 
of  Calvin."  Palmer  on  the  Churchy  vol.  i.  p.  820 ;  and  see  the  remarks  of  Mackin- 
tosh in  iusifMnmr*,  vol.  L  p.  411.  Accor^ng  to  the  Jesuits,  "Paulus  genuit 
Augustinum,  Aofustinus  Galvinura,  Calvinus  Jansenium,  Jansenius  Sancryanum, 
Sancrjanus  Amaldnm  et  fratres  ejus."  Dee  Jtktux,  HUtori£tte$y  vol.  iv.  pp.  71,^2. 
Compare  ffuetiuade  Rebue  ad  eumpertinentibue,  p.  64 :  **  Jansenium  dogmata  sua  ex 
Calvinianis  fbntibus  deriyasse." 

**  Jansenius  was  born  in  a  vilkge  near  Leerdam,  and  was  educated,  if  I  mistake 
not,  in  Utrecht. 

**^  The  introduction  of  Jansenism  into  France  is  superficial!  j  related  by  Duver- 
net  (Iliet.  de  ia  Sorbonne^  vol.  ii.  pp.  170-176) ;  but  the  reader  will  find  a  contem- 
porary and  highly  characteristic  account  in  Mhn,  de  MottevUle^  toI.  ii.  pp.  224-227. 
The  connexion  between  it  and  the  spirit  of  insubordination  was  remarked  at  the 
time ;  and  Des  R6aux,  who  wrote  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  men- 
tions an  opinion  that  the  Fronde  "  6toit  venue  du  Jans6nisme.^  Eietoriettee^  vol 
iv.  p.  72.  Omer  Talon  too  says  that,  in  1648,  "il  se  trouvoit  que  tous  ceux  qui 
^toient  de  cette  opinion  n'aimoient  pas  le  gouvemement  present  de  F^tat.  Mim, 
d'Omer  TtdoUy  vol.  ii.  pp.  280,  281. 

*•  Brienne,  who  knew  Louis  XIV.  personally,  says,  "  Jans^nisme,  l*horrcur  du 
roi.*^  Mhn,  de  Brienne^  vol.  ii.  p.  240.  Compare  Dudoe,  Mhn,  Seerets^  toL  i.  p. 
112.  At  the  end  of  his  reign  he  promoted  a  bish(^  on  the  avowed  ground  of  bis 
opposition  to  the  Jansenists ;  this  was  in  1718.  Zetiree  iniditee  de  MaitUenon^  voL 
ii.  pp.  896,  406 ;  and  see  further  vol.  i.  pp.  220,  222. 

**  ^*  La  Sorbonne,  moliniste  sous  Louis  XIY,  fut  Jans^niste  sous  le  regent,  et 
toujours  divis^e."    J)uvem€t,  Hut.  de  la  Sorbonne,  vol.  U.  p.  226. 
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oi^nized  a  powerful  party  in  the  French  parliaments^  Ahout 
the  same  period,  their  influence  b^gan  to  show  itself  in  the  ex- 
ecutive government,  and  among  the  officers  of  the  crown. 
Machault,  who  held  the  important  post  of  controIler-general| 
was  known  to  favour  their  opinions,^^  and  a  few  years  after  his 
retirement,  Choiseul  was  called  to  the  head  of  affairs  ;  a  man  of 
considerable  ability,  by  whom  they  were  openly  protected." 
Their  views  were  likewise  supported  by  Laverdy,  controller- 
general  in  1764,  and  by  Terray,  controller  of  finances  in  1769/' 
The  procureur-general,  Gilbert  des  Yoisins,  was  a  Jansenist ;'' 
so  also  was  one  of  his  successors,  Chauvelin  ;^*  and  so  was  the 
advocate-general  Pelletier  de  Saint-Fargeau;^^  and  so  too  was 
Camus,  the  well-known  advocate  of  the  clergy.**  Turgot,  the 
greatest  statesman  of  the  age,  is  said  to  have  embraced  the  same 
opinions;**  while  Necker,  who  on  two  different  occasions  possessed 
almost  supreme  power,  was  notoriously  a  rigid  Calvinist.  To 
this  may  be  added,  that  not  only  Necker,  but  also  Bousseau,  to 
whom  a  large  share  in  causing  the  Revolution  is  justly  ascribed, 
were  bom  in  Geneva,  and  drew  their  earliest  ideas  from  that 
great  nursery  of  the  Calvinistic  theology. 

In  such  a  state  of  things  as  this,  it  was  impossible  that  a 
body  like  the  Jesuits  should  hold  their  ground.  They  were  the 
last  defenders  of  authority  and  tradition,  and  it  was  natural  that 
they  shoidd  fall  in  an  age  when  statesmen  were  sceptics,  and 
theologians  were  Calvinists.  Even  the  people  had  already 
marked  them  for  destruction  ;  and  when  Damiens,  in  1757,  at- 
tempted to  assassinate  the  kmg,  it  was  generally  believed  that 
they  were  the  instigators  of  the  act.'*  This  we  now  know  to  be 
false ;  but  the  existence  of  such  a  rumour  is  evidence  of  the  state 
of  the  popular  mind.  At  all  events,  the  doom  of  the  Jesuits  was 
fixed.     In  April,  1761,  parliament  ordered  their  constitutions  to 

*^  On  the  strength  of  the  Jansenists  in  the  parliament  of  Paris,  see  Toeqtievillef 
K^gne  de  Lcuu  XV\  vol.  i.  p.  862,  vol.  li.  p.  176 ;  Flassan,  Diplomatie^  vol.  vi.  p. 
486 ;  Mhn,  de  Gwrgel,  vol  ii.  p.  262 ;  Mim,  de  B<mUU,  vol  i.  p.  67  ;  Palmer'e  Trea- 
tise on  (he  Church,  vol  i.  pp.  827,  828. 

<■  Lav  alliey  Hist,  des  Fran^ais,  vol  iii.  p.  489. 

^  Smdavie,  Rigne  de  Louis  XVI,  vol  i  pp.  81,  146. 

^  TocquevHUy  Rhgne  de  Louis  XV,  vol  ii.  p.  886 ;  (Bwrns  de  Voltasre,  vol.  liv. 
p.  276 ;  M4m,  de  Oeorael,  vol  i.  pp.  49-61. 

"  Ihtvemety  Vie  de  Voltaire,  p.  90. 

"  LaeretelU,  XVIII'  SHele,  vol.  U.  p.  119 ;  LavolUe,  vol.  iiL  p.  477. 

••  Mim,  de  Oeorgel,  vol.  L  p.  57. 

**  La  FayeUe,  Mim,  vol  ii.  p.  68 ;  DumofU,  Souvenirs,  p.  154;  Oswgd,  vol  IL 
p.  853,  vol  ill  p.  10. 

••  Soulavis,  Rigns  de  Louis  XVI,  vol  iii.  p.  187. 

**  "  The  Jesuits  are  charged  bj  the  vulgar  as  promoters  of  that  attempt**  Letter 
from  Stanley,  written  in  1761,  in  Chatham  Correspond,  vol  il  p.  127.  Compare 
Campan,  Mhn.  de  Marie  Antoinette,  vol  iii  pp.  19,  21 ;  8ismondi,  Hist,  des  Franf, 
vol  xzix.  pp.  Ill,  227. 
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be  laid  before  them/^  In  Augost^  they  were  forbidden  to  re-> 
ceive  novices,  their  colleges  were  closed,  and  a  number  of  their 
most  celebrated  works  were  publicly  burned  by  the  common 
hangman.'^'  Finally,  in  1762,  another  edict  appeared,  by  which 
the  Jesuits  were  condemned  without  even  being  heaid  in  their 
own  defence  ;^'  their  property  was  directed  to  be  sold,  and  their 
order  secular^ed  ;  they  were  declared  ^'  unfit  to  be  admitted  into 
a  well-governed  country,^'  and  their  institute  and  society  were 
formally  abolished.*^ 

Such  was  the  way  in  which  this  great  society,  long  the  terror 
of  the  world,  fell  before  the  pressure  of  public  opinion.  What 
makes  its  fall  the  more  remarkable,  is,  that  the  pretext  which 
was  alleged  to  justify  the  examination  of  its  constitutions,  was 
one  so  slight,  that  no  former  government  would  have  listened  to 
it  for  a  single  moment.  This  immense  spiritual  corporation  was 
actually  tried  by  a  temporal  court  for  ill  fidth  in  a  mercantile 
transaction,  and  for  refusing  to  pay  a  sum  of  money  said  to  be 
due  l*^  The  most  important  body  in  the  Catholic  church,  the 
spiritual  leaders  of  France,  the  educators  of  her  youth,  and  the 
confessors  of  her  kings,  were  brought  to  the  bar,  and  sued  in  their 
ooUective  capacity,  for  the  fraudulent  repudiation  of  a  common 
debt  t''  So  marked  was  the  predisposition  of  affairs,  that  it  was 
not  found  necessary  to  employ  for  the  destruction  of  the  Jesuits 
any  of  those  arts  by  which  the  popular  mind  is  commonly  in- 
flamed. The  charge  upon  which  they  were  sentenced,  was  not 
that  they  had  plotted  against  the  state  ;  nor  that  they  had  cor- 
rupted the  public  morals  ;  nor  that  they  wished  to  subvert  re- 
ligion. These  were  the  accusations  which  were  brought  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  which  suited  the  genius  of  that  age. 
But  in  the  eighteenth  century,  all  that  was  required  was  some 
trifling  accident,  that  might  serve  as  a  pretence  to  justify  what 
the  nation  had  abeady  determined.  To  ascribe,  therefore,  this 
great  event  to  the  bankruptcy  of  a  trader,  or  the  intrigues  of  a 
mistress,*^  is  to  confuse  the  cause  of  an  act  with  the  pretext 

"  LavaUU,  Bui,  de$  FrangaUy  Yol.  iii.  p.  476. 

••  FUu9an^  Diplomatie  Franf.  vol.  vi.  p.  491. 

**  ^SaoB  qne  lea  accuses  eussent  6t^  entendus."  ZavalUe,  toL  iii.  p.  477.  **Tu 
an  Beul  n'a  M  entendu  dans  lenr  cause.'*  Barruel  9ur  PHUtaire  du  Jaeolnnime, 
voL  il  p.  264. 

^  LavalUe^  iii.  p.  477 ;  Fl<u$a$t^  ti.  pp.  604,  606 ;  Sismondt^  xxix.  p.  284 ;  and 
the  letters  written  by  Diderot,  who,  though  he  was  in  Paris  at  the  time,  gives  rather 
an  incomplete  account,  Mhn,  de  Diderot,  vol.  ii.  pp.  127,  180-182. 

*^  Flanai^  StMt.  de  la  DiptoiMiie,  vol.  vi.  pp.  486-488. 

"  "Enfin  ils  furent  mis  en  cause,  et  le  parlement  de  Paris  eut  T^tonnement  et 
ia  joie  de  voir  les  j^suites  amends  devant  lui  comme  de  vils  banquerontiers."  Lacrt- 
Mle,  XVin*  SQde,  vol.  ii.  p.  262.  »•  Condemned  in  France  as  fraudulent  traders." 
Schlouet^B  JEighUenih  Century,  vol.  iv.  p.  451. 

**  Several  writers  attribute  the  destruction  of  the  Jesuits  to  the  exertions  of 
Hadame  de  Pompadour! 
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under  which  the  act  is  committecL  In  the  e^es  of  the  men  of 
the  eighteenth  centoiy,  the  real  crime  of  the  Jesuits  was,  that 
they  belonged  to  the  past  rather  than  to  the  present,  and  that  by 
defending  the  abuses  of  ancient  establishments,  they  obstructed 
the  progress  of  mankind.  They  stood  in  the  way  of  the  age,  and 
the  age  swept  them  from  its  path.  This  was  the  real  cause  of 
their  abolition :  a  cause  not  likely  to  be  perceived  by  those  writers, 
who,  under  the  guise  of  historians,  are  only  collectors  of  the  prat- 
tle and  gossip  of  courts  ;  and  who  believe  that  the  destinies  of 
great  nations  can  be  settled  in  the  ante-chambers  of  ministers, 
and  in  the  councils  of  kings. 

After  the  fall  of  the  Jesuits,  there  seemed  to  be  nothing  re- 
maining which  could  save  the  French  church  from  immediate 
destruction.*^  The  old  theological  spirit  had  been  for  some  time 
declining,  and  the  cleigy  were  suffering  from  their  own  decay 
even  more  than  from  the  attacks  made  upon  them.  The  ad- 
vance of  knowledge  was  producing  in  France  the  same  results  as 
those  which  I  have  pointed  out  in  England  ;  and  the  increasing 
attractions  of  science  drew  off  many  illustrious  men,  who  in  a 
preceding  age  would  have  been  active  members  of  the  spiritual 
profession.  That  splendid  eloquence,  for  which  the  French 
clergy  had  been  remarkable,  was  now  dying  away,  and  there  were 
no  longer  heard  the  voices  of  those  great  orators,  at  whose  bid- 
ding the  temples  had  formerly  been  filled.*'  Massillon  was  the 
last  of  that  cdebrated  race  who  had  so  enthralled  the  mind,  and 
the  magic  of  whose  fiuscination  it  is  even  now  hard  to  withstand. 
He  died  in  1742  ;  and  after  him  the  French  clergy  possessed  no 
eminent  men  of  any  kind,  neither  thinkers,  nor  orators,  nor 
writers.**  Nor  did  there  seem  the  least  possibility  of  their  re- 
covering their  lost  position.  While  society  was  advancing,  they 
were  receding.  All  the  sources  of  their  power  were  dried  up. 
They  had  no  active  leaders  ;  they  had  lost  the  confidence  of  gov- 
ernment ;  they  had  forfeited  the  respect  of  the  people ;  they  had 
become  a  mark  for  the  gibes  of  the  age.*^ 

^  Choiseul  ib  reported  to  have  nid  of  the  JeBuita :  "  leur  Education  d^tmite, 
touB  lea  autres  corpe  religieux  tomberont  d'eux-m^mes."  Barruel^  HiH.  du  Jaeohinf 
ume^  YoL  L  p.  68. 

**  In  1771,  Horace  Walpole  writes  from  Paris  that  the  chnrches  and  convents 
were  become  so  empt  j,  as  to  **  appear  like  abandoned  theatres  destined  to  destruo* 
tion ;"  and  this  he  contrasts  with  his  former  experience  of  a  different  state  of  things. 
WahMf  ZetterM^  Yol  y.  p.  810,  edit.  1840. 

^  "  So  low  had  the  talents  of  the  once  illustrious  church  of  France  fallen,  that 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  Christianitj  itself  was  assailed, 
not  one  champion  of  note  appeared  in  its  ranks  ;  and  when  the  conYocation  of  the 
clorsy*  1°  1'770,  published  their  famous  anathema  against  the  dangers  of  unbelief 
and  offered  rewards  for  the  best  essajs  in  defence  of  the  Christian  faith,  the  pro- 
ductions called  forth  were  so  despicable  that  thej  sensibly  injured  the  cause  of  re- 
ligion.^'   AlUan'B  Hut,  of  Europe,  vol.  i.  pp.  180,  181. 

•'  In  1766,  the  Rev.  William  Cole  writes  to  Alban  Butler  :  **I  travelled  to  Paris 
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It  does^  at  first  sight,  seem  strange  that,  under  theae  circtim- 
stances,  the  French  cleigy  should  have  been  able,  for  nearly 
thirty  years  after  the  aboUtion  of  the  Jesuits,  to  maintain  their 
standing,  so  as  to  interfere  with  impunity  in  public  affidrs.^" 
The  truth,  however,  is,  that  this  temporary  reprieve  of  the  eccle- 
siastical order  was  owing  to  that  movement  which  I  have  already 
noticed,  and  by  virtue  of  which  the  French  intellect,  during  the 
latter  ludf  of  the  eighteenth  century,  changed  the  ground  of  its 
attack,  and,  directing  its  ene^es  against  political  abuses,  neg- 
lected in  some  degree  those  spiritutd  abuses  to  which  its  atten- 
tion had  been  hitherto  confined.  The  result  was,  that  in  France 
the  government  enforced  a  policy  which  the  great  thinkers  had 
indeed  originated,  but  respecting  which  they  were  becoming  less 
eager.  The  most  eminent  Frenchmen  were  beginning  their  at- 
tacks upon  the  state,  and  in  the  heat  of  their  new  warfare  they 
slackened  their  opposition  to  the  church.  But  in  the  mean  time, 
the  seeds  they  had  sown  germinated  in  the  state  itself.  So  rapid 
was  the  march  of  affiurs,  that  those  anti-ecclesiastical  opinions 
which,  a  few  years  earlier,  were  punished  as  the  paradoxes  of  de- 
signing men,  were  now  taken  up  and  put  into  execution  by  sena- 
tors and  ministers.  The  rulers  of  France  carried  into  effect  prin- 
ciples which  had  hitherto  been  simply  a  matter  of  theory ;  and 
thus  it  happened,  as  is  always  the  case,  that  practical  statesmen 
only  apply  and  work  out  ideas  which  hEbve  long  before  been  sug- 
gested by  more  advanced  thinkers. 

Hence  it  followed,  that  at  no  period  during  the  eighteenth 
century  did  the  speculative  classes  and  the  practical  elates  thor- 
oughly combine  against  the  church :  since,  in  the  first  half  of 
the  century,  the  clergy  were  principally  assailed  by  the  litera- 
ture, and  not  by  the  government ;  in  the  latter  half  of  the  cen- 
tury, by  the  government,  and  not  by  the  literature.  Some  of 
the  circumstances  of  this  singular  transition  have  been  already 
stated,  and  I  hope  clearly  brought  before  the  mind  of  the  reader. 
I  now  purpose  to  complete  the  generalization,  by  proving  that  a 
corresponding  change  was  taking  place  in  all  other  branches  of 
inquiry ;  and  that,  while  in  the  first  period  attention  was  chiefly 
directed  towards  mental  phenomena,  it  was  in  the  second  period 

through  Ulle  and  Oambraj  in  their  public  Yoitures,  and  was  greatly  scandalized 
and  amazed  at  the  open  and  nnreBerred  disrespect,  both  of  the  trading  and  military 
people,  for  their  clen^  and  religious  establishment.  When  I  got  to  Paris,  it  was 
much  worse."  Ellw»  Original  Letters^  second  series,  yoI.  It.  p.  486.  See  also 
Wtdpol^t  Letters  to  Zady  Onory,  Tol.  ii.  p.  618,  edit.  1848 ;  and  the  complaint 
made  at  Besan^on  in  1761,  in  Xepan,  Vie  de  Voltairey  p.  118. 

**  And  also  to  retiun  their  immense  property,  which,  when  the  Beyolution  oc- 
curred, was  estimated  at  80,000,000/.  English  money,  bringing  in  a  yeariy  rerenue 
of  "somewhat  under  76,000,000  francs."  Alison'e  Snrope^  voL  i.  p.  188,  toL  ii  p. 
20,  vol  xiT.  pp.  122, 128. 
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more  directed  towards  pbyoical  phenomena.  From  this,  the  po- 
litical movement  received  a  vast  accession  of  strength.  For  the 
French  intellect,  shifting  the  scene  of  its  lahours,  diverted  the 
thooghts  of  men  from  tl^  internal  to  the  external,  and  concen- 
trating attention  upon  their  material  rather  than  upon  their 
spintiuJ  wants,  tnmed  against  the  encroachments  of  the  state 
an  hostility  formerly  reserved  for  the  encroachments  of  the  church. 
Whenever  a  tendency  arises  to  prefer  what  comes  from  without 
to  what  comes  fiom  within,  and  thus  to  aggmndize  matter  at  the 
expense  of  mind,  there  will  also  be  a  tendency  to  believe  that  an 
kstitution  which  hampers  our  opinions  is  less  hurtM  than  one 
which  controls  our  acts.  Precisely  in  the  same  way,  men  who 
reject  the  fundamental  truths  of  religion,  will  care  little  for  the 
extent  to  which  those  truths  are  perverted.  Men  who  deny  the 
existence  of  the  Deity  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  will  take 
no  heed  of  the  way  in  which  a  gross  and  formal  worship  obscures 
those  subUme  doctrines.  All  the  idolatry,  all  the  ceremonials, 
all  the  pomp,  all  the  dogmas,  and  all  the  traditions  by  which  re- 
ligion is  retarded,  will  give  them  no  disquietude,  because  they 
consider  the  opinions  that  are  checked  to  be  equally  false  with 
those  that  are  &voured.  Why  should  they,  to  whom  transcen* 
dental  truths  are  unknown,  labour  to  remove  the  superstitions 
which  darken  the  truths  ?  Such  a  generation,  so  far  £rom  at- 
tacking ecclesiastical  usurpations,  would  rather  look  on  the  clergy 
as  convenient  tools  to  ensnare  the  ignorant  and  control  the  viil* 
gar.  Therefore  it  is  that  we  rarely  hear  of  a  sincere  atheist  being 
a  zealous  polemic.  But  if  that  should  occur,  which  a  century 
ago  occurred  in  France  ;  if  it  should  happen  tiiat  men  of  great 
energy,  and  actuated  by  the  feelings  I  have  described,  were  to 
find  themselves  in  the  presence  of  a  political  despotism, — they 
would  direct  against  it  the  whole  of  their  powers ;  and  they 
would  act  with  the  more  determined  vigour,  because,  believing 
that  their  all  was  at  stake,  temporal  happiness  would  be  to  them 
not  only  the  first,  but  also  the  sole  consideration. 

It  is  from  this  point  of  view  that  the  progress  of  those  athe- 
istical opinions,  which  now  rose  in  France,  becomes  a  matter  of 
great  though  painful  interest.  And  the  date  at  which  they  ap- 
peared, fully  corroborates  what  I  have  just  said  respecting  the 
change  that  took  place  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  first  great  work  in  which  they  were  openly  promulgated,  was 
the  celebrated  Encyclopaedia,  published  in  1751.^'     Before  that 

*"  M.  Barvite  (UUknAure  Franfaiu  on  XVIII'  BikU,  p.  94)  says,  "On  arriya 
bientdt  &  tout  Bier ;  d^'d  rincr^dalit^  aTait  Tejet6  lea  preaves  dirines  de  la  r6v41ation, 
et  arait  aly'ur^  lies  devoirs  et  les  soaTenirs  Chretiens ;  on  vit  aloro  Tath^isme  lerer 
nn  front  plus  hardi,  et  proclamer  qne  tout  sentiment  religieux  6tait  nne  rdrerie  et 
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time  such  degrading  opimons^thoii^occaaonaDybroacbed,  were 
not  held  by  any  men  of  abili^ ;  nor  coold  they  in  the  pfreceding 
state  of  society  have  made  much  impression  upon  the  age.  Bnt 
daring  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  centuiy,  they  afiected 
ereiy  department  of  French  literatare.  Between  1758  and 
1770,  atheistical  tenets  rapidly  gained  groond  f*  and  in  1770 
was  pnbliflhed  the  &moa8  work,  called  the  System  of  NcAmrt; 
the  Boccess,  and,  unhappily,  the  ability  of  which,  make  its  ap- 
pearance an  important  epoch  in  the  history  of  France.  Its 
popnlarity  was  immense  ;^^  and  tiie  Tiews  it  contains  are  so 
clearly  and  methodically  arranged,  as  to  have  earned  for  it  the 
name  of  the  code  of  atheism.^'  Five  years  later,  the  Archbishop 
of  Tonlonse,  in  a  formal  address  to  the  king  on  behalf  of  the 
clergy,  declared  that  atheism  had  now  become  the  prevailing 
opinion.'*  This,  like  all  similar  assertions,  must  have  been  an 
exaggeration ;  bat  that  there  was  a  large  amount  of  truth  in  it, 
is  known  to  whoever  has  studied  the  mental  habits  of  the  gener- 
ation immediately  preceding  the  BevolutioiL  Among  the  infe- 
rior class  of  writers,  DamiLville,  Deleyre,  Marechal,  Naigeon, 
Toussaint,  were  active  supporters  of  that  cold  and  gloomy  dogma, 
which,  in  order  to  extingnish  the  hope  of  a  iuture  life,  Uots  out 
fix>m  the  mind  of  man  the  glorious  instincts  of  his  own  immor- 
tality.'^ And,  strange  to  say,  several  even  of  the  higher  intel- 
lects were  unable  to  escape  the  contagion.  Atheism  was  op^y 
advocated  hj  Condorcet,  by  D'Alembert,  by  Diderot,  by  Helv6tius, 

nn  dteordre  de  resprit  hnmain.  Cest  de  F^poqne  de  FEncyclop^e  qae  dfttent  lea 
^critfl  oii  cette  opinion  est  le  plos  expreas^ment  profeasde.  Us  forent  pea  imit^** 
This  last  sentence  is  eironeons,  I  am  sorry  to  say. 

T«  u  Dans  on  interraUe  de  dome  anntes,  de  1758  a  1770,  la  litt^ratnre  fran^aise 
fat  soaiH6e  par  on  grand  nombre  d^onyrages  oii  Fath^isnie  4toit  oavertement  profess^." 
LacreUlle,  XVIlF  Bikle,  toL  iL  p.  810. 

^'  Yoltaire,  wlio  wrote  agunst  it,  mentions  its  diffbsion  among  all  classes,  and 
says  it  was  read  by  **  des  sayants,  des  ignorants,  des  femmes."  Diet  PMUm.  article 
Dieu,  section  iy.,  in  CStwrtB  de  VoUaire^  yoL  zzxyiiL  p.  866 :  see  also  yoL  IxyiL  p. 
260 ;  Longchamp  et  Wagniere,  Mim,  mar  Voltaire^  yoL  i  pp.  13,  884 ;  Latrt9  inidUf 
de  Voltaire^  yoL  ii.  pp.  210,  216 ;  and  a  letter  from  him  in  Ccrre^pomd,  de  Jhidefand, 
yoL  it  p.  829.  Compare  Tennemafm,  Otseh,  der  PhUo9,  yol.  xi.  p.  820:  **niift 
ungetheutem  BeifUle  aofgenommen  worden  und  grossen  Einfloss  gehabt  hat^ 

"  "  Le  code  monstrueax  d'ath^isme."  Biog.  Univ.  yol.  xxix.  p.  88.  Morellet, 
who  in  such  matters  was  by  no  means  a  harsh  jndge,  says,  '*  £e  Sytteme  de  la  A^ttharty 
surtout,  est  on  cat^chisme  d'ath^isme  complet."  Mhn,  de  Morellet,  yoL  i.  p.  188. 
Stttadlm  (Oeech.  der  theoloff.  Wieeeneehaften,  yoL  IL  p.  440)  calls  it  "  ein  System 
des  entscmedenen  Atheismos  :'*  while  Tennemann,  who  has  giyen  by  far  the  best 
account  of  it  I  haye  met  with,  says,  **Es  machte  bei  seinem  Erscheinen  gewaltiges 
Auisehen,  and  1st  fast  immer  als  das  Handbuch  des  Atheismos  betrachtet  worden.** 
Geeeh.  der  PkUoe,  yol  xi.  p.  849. 

"**  **  Le  monstraeax  ath6isme  est  deyena  Toplnion  dominante.**  Soulame,  JRegne 
de  Zouii  XVJy  yoL  ill  p.  16 :  the  address  of  the  archbishop  with  a  deputetion, 
**  muni  des  pouyoirs  de  TassembUe  g6n6rale  da  clerg6,**  in  September,  1776. 

'*  Bioff,  Univ.  vol  x.  pp.  471,  669,  yol.  xxyii.  p.  8,  vol  xxx.  p.  642;  MIm,  de 
Briuot,  yoL  i.  p.  806 ;  TocguevUle,  Regne  de  Louie  XV,  yoL  il.  p.  77. 
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by  Lalande,  by  Laplace,  by  Mirabeati,  and  by  Saint  Lambert/^ 
Indeed,  so  thoroughly  did  all  this  harmonize  with  the  general  tem- 
per, that  in  society  men  boasted  of  what,  in  other  countries,  and 
in  other  days,  has  been  a  rare  and  singular  error,  an  eccentric 
taint,  which  those  affected  by  it  were  willing  to  conceal.    In 

1764  Hume  met,  at  the  house  of  Baron  d'Holbach,  a  party  of 
the  most  celebrated  Frenchmen  then  residing  in  Paris.  The 
great  Scotchman,  who  was  no  doubt  aware  of  the  preyailing 
opinion,  took  occasion  to  raise  an  argument  as  to  the  existence 
of  an  atheist,  properly  so  called  ;  for  his  own  part,  he  said,  he 
had  never  chanced  to  meet  with  one.  "  You  have  been  some- 
what unfortunate,^'  replied  Holboch ;  ^^  but  at  the  present  mo- 
ment you  are  sitting  at  table  with  seventeen  of  them."  ^« 

This,  sad  as  it  is,  only  forms  a  single  aspect  of  that  immense 
movement,  by  which,  during  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  French  intellect  was  withdrawn  from  the  study  of 
the  internal,  and  concentrated  upon  that  of  the  external  world. 
Of  this  tendency,  we  find  an  interesting  instance  in  the  celebrated 
work  of  Helv6tius,  unquestionably  the  ablest  and  most  influential 
treatise  on  morals  wUch  France  produced  at  this  period.  It 
was  published  in  1758  ;^^  and,  although  it  bears  the  title  of  an 
essay  on  ^Hhe  Mind,''  it  does  not  contain  a  single  passage  from 
which  we  could  infer  that  the  mind,  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
word  is  commonly  used,  has  any  existence.  In  this  work,  which, 
during  fifty  years,  was  the  code  of  French  morals,  principles  are 
laid  down  which  bear  exactly  the  same  relation  to  ethics  that 
atheism  bears  to  theology.  Helv^tius,  at  the  beginning  of  his 
inquiry,  assumes,  as  an  incontestable  fact,  that  the  difference  be- 
tween man  and  other  animals  is  the  result  of  a  difference  in  their 
external  form;  and  that  if,  for  example,  our  wrists,  instead  of 
ending  with  hands,  and  flexible  fingers,  had  merely  ended  like  a 
horse's  foot,  we  should  have  always  remained  wanderers  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  ignorant  of  every  art,  entirely  defenceless,  and 

^*  Mbn.  of  MaUet  du  Pan,  toL  i.  p.  50;  StnUame,  JUffne  de  Zattis  XVI,  vol  ▼. 
p.  127 ;  JBarruely  IfUt,  du  Jaeobin,  vol.  i.  pp.  104,  186,  225,  toI.  ii.  p.  28,  vol.  iii.  p. 
200 ;  Life  o/BomUly,  toI.  i.  pp.  46,  145 ;  SUtudliny  Theolog,  Wit^mitehafUn,  Tol.  ii. 
p.  440;  Oeargelj  Mhn,  toI.  ii.  pp.  250,  850;  Orimm,  Corrupatid,  vol.  xy.  p.  87 ; 
Mem  de  McrelUt,  yoL  i.  p.  180 ;  Lepan,  Vie  de  VoUaire^  p.  "869 ;  Tennemann,  Oeseh, 
der  Phihe,  vol.  xi.  p.  850 ;  Mueeet  PathaVy  Vie  de  Haueeeau,  yoI.  ii.  pp.  177,  297 ; 
Merfu  de  Genlis,  yoL  y.  p.  180;  Hitchcoehe  Oed,  p.  268;  Mhn,  d^Epinay,  yoI.  ii. 
pp.  68,  66,  76. 

^"  This  was  related  to  Romillj  by  Diderot.  lAfe  ofJtomillv,  yoL  L  pp.  181, 
182 ;  see  also  BwrtonCe  lAfe  of  Hume,  yoI.  ii.  p.  220.  Priestley,  who  Yisited  France 
in  1774,  says,  that "  all  the  philosophical  persons  to  whom  I  was  introduced  at  Paris 
(were)  unbelieyers  in  Christianity,  and  even  professed  atheists."  PrieetMs  Me' 
moire,  yoI.  i.  p.  74.    See  also  a  letter  by  Horace  Walpole,  written  from  Paris  in 

1765  {Walpde'e  LeUen,  edit  1840,  yoI.  y.  p.  96):  ''their  avowed  doctrine  is 
atheism." 

""  Biog.  Uim.  yoL  zz.  p.  29. 
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having  no  other  concern,  bat  to  avoid  the  attacla  of  wild-beasts, 
and  fmd  the  needful  supply  of  our  daily  food/^^  That  the  struc- 
ture of  our  bodies  is  the  sole  cause  of  our  boasted  superiority,  be- 
comes evident,  when  we  consider  that  our  thoughts  are  simply 
the  product  of  two  fiiculties,  which  we  have  in  common  with  aU 
other  animals;  namely,  the  faculty  of  receiving  impressions  £rom 
external  objects,  and  the  fiiculty  of  remembering  those  impressions 
after  they  are  received.^*  From  this,  says  Hdv6tius,  it  follows, 
that  the  internal  powers  of  man  being  the  same  as  those  of  all 
other  animals,  our  sensibility  and  our  memory  would  be  useless^ 
if  it  were  not  for  those  external  pecuharities  by  which  we  are 
eminently  distinguished,  and  to  which  we  owe  every  thing  that  is 
most  valuable.^^  These  positions  being  laid  down,  it  is  easy  to 
deduce  all  the  essential  principles  of  moral  actions.  For,  memory 
being  merely  one  of  the  organs  of  physical  sensibility.®''  and  judg- 
ment being  only  a  sensation,®^  all  notions  of  duty  and  of  virtue 
must  be  tested  by  their  relation  to  the  senses ;  in  other  words,  by 
the  gross  amount  of  physical  enjoyment  to  which  they  give  rise. 
This  is  the  true  basis  of  moral  philosophy.  To  take  any  other 
view,  is  to  allow  ourselves  to  be  deceived  by  conventional  expres- 
sions, which  have  no  foundation  except  in  the  prejudices  of  ig^ 
norant  men.  Our  vices  and  our  virtues  are  solely  the  result  of 
our  passions ;  and  our  passions  are  caused  by  our  physical  eew- 
sibihty  to  pain  and  to  pleasure.®'  It  was  in  this  way  that  the 
sense  of  justice  first  arose.  To  physical  sensibility  men  owed 
pleasure  and  pain;  hence  the  feelmg  of  their  own  interests,  and 
hence  the  desire  of  living  together  in  societies.  Being  assembled 
in  society,  there  grew  up  the  notion  of  a  general  interest,  since, 
without  it,  society  could  not  hold  together ;  and,  as  actions  are 
only  just  or  unjust  in  proportion  as  tney  minister  to  this  general 
interest,  a  measure  was  established,  by  which  justice  is  discrim* 
inated  from  injustice.®^     With  the  same  inflexible  spirit,  and 

^"  "  Si  la  nature,  au  lien  de  mains  et  de  doigts  flexlbles,  eiit  termini  nos  poignets 
par  im  pied  de  cheval ;  qui  doute  que  les  hommes,  sans  art,  sans  habit^tioDs,  sans 
difense  oontre  les  animauxy  tout  occupds  dii  aoin  de  pourvoir  k  lent  noumture  et 
d^^Titer  les  bMes  ftrocea,  ne  fussent  encore  errants  dans  les  for^ts  comme  des  troQ- 
peaux  ftigutafs?'^  BelvHius  ib  rEtprit^  toI.  i.  p.  2.  Had  Helv^tiqs  ever  read  the 
attack  of  Aristotle  against  Anaxagoras  for  asserting  that  lik  rh  X^'jPfv  ^X*<'^  ^povv 
fAArarop  tltfoi  rmv  C£gp  rhw  A^^pmrop^  Cvduocrth^  IntelUe.  Syst.  Tol.  lii  p.  811. 

"  De  VEmU,  toL  i.  p.  2.  "  Ibid.  Tol.  i  p.  4. 

">  "  En  effet  la  m^moire  ne  peut  ^re  qu'un  des  organes  de  la  sensibUit^  physique.^ 
▼ol.  i.  p.  6.  Compare  what  M.  Lepeiletier  sayfe  on  this,  in  his  JPhynoloffie  MidieaU, 
ToL  iii.  p.  2'72. 

"  **  D'oi^  je  condus  que  tout  jugement  n'est  qu^une  sensation.''  Jk  rSfirit^  yoL 
i.  p.  10 ;  ^^jvger^  comme  je  Tai  d6j4  prouT6,  n'est  propremeot  que  9ewtir,^  p.  41. 

^  ^*  N6  sensible  ft  la  donleur  et  au  plaisir,  c'est  k  la  Bensibiltt6  physique  que 
iliomme  doit  ses  passions ;  et  ft  ses  passions,  qu'il  doit  tous  ses  Tices  et  tontes  see 
yertus.*'    Ibid.  toI.  ii.  p.  58 ;  and  see  toL  i.  p.  289. 

^  *<  Une  fois  parvenu  ft  cette  v6rit6,  je  d^couvre  iacilement  la  source  des  yertus 
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with  great  Maees  of  illustration,  Helv^tios  examines  the  origin 
of  those  other  feelings  which  regulate  hmnan  actions.  Thus,  he 
says  that  both  ambition  and  Mendship  are  entirely  the  work  of 
physical  sensibility.  Men  yearn  after  fiune,  on  acoonnt  either  of 
the  pleasure  which  they  expect  the  mere  possession  of  it  will 
give,  or  else  as  the  means  of  subsequently  procuring  other  pleas- 
ures.^' As  to  friendship,  the  only  use  of  it  is  to  increase  our  pleas* 
ures  or  mitigate  our  pains ;  and  it  is  with  this  object  that  a  man 
longs  to  hold  communion  with  his  friend.^*  Beyond  this,  life  has 
nothing  to  offer.  To  love  what  is  good  for  the  sake  of  the  good- 
ness, is  as  impossible  as  to  love  what  is  bad  for  the  sake  of  the 
evil.^^  The  mother  who  weeps  for  the  loss  of  her  child,  is  solely 
actuated  by  selfishness ;  she  mourns  because  a  pleasure  is  taken 
firom  her,  and  because  she  sees  a  void  difficult  to  fill  up.^^  80  it 
is,  that  the  loftiest  virtues,  as  well  as  the  meanest  vices,  are 
equally  caused  by  the  pleasure  we  find  in  the  exercise  of  them.^* 
This  is  the  great  mover  and  originator  of  alL  Every  thing  that 
we  have,  and  every  thiog  that  we  are,  we  owe  to  the  external 
world  ;  nor  is  Man  himself  au^t  else  except  what  he  is  made  by 
the  objects  which  surround  him.'* 

The  views  put  forward  in  this  celebrated  work  I  have  stated 
at  some  length ;  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  ability  with 
which  they  are  advocated,  as  on  account  of  the  clue  they  famish 
to  the  movements  of  a  most  remarkable  age.  Indeed,  so  com* 
pletely  did  they  harmonize. with  the  prevailing  tendencies,  that 
they  not  only  quickly  obtained  for  their  author  a  vast  European 
reputation, <>^  but,  during  many  years,  they  continued  to  increase 
in  influence,  and,  in  France  in  particular,  they  exercised  great 

humaines ;  je  Tois  que  sans  la  senflibilit^  k  la  douleur  et  au  plaisir  physique,  lea 
hommes,  sans  d^sin,  sans  passioDs,  ^galement  indiff^rentfl  k  tout,  n'eussent  point 
connn  d*int^rdt  personnel ;  que  sans  int4rdt  personnel  ial  ne  ae  fussent  point  ras- 
sembUs  en  soci^t^,  n^eussent  point  fait  entr'enz  de  oonventions,  qu^il  n^  eAt  point 
eu  dUnt^rdt  gdn^ral,  par  .consequent  point  d^actions  justes  ou  ii^justes;  et  qu^ainsi 
U  8enttbilit6  physique  et  Vint^r^  persozmel  ont  itA  les  auteurs  de  toute  justice.*' 
Ibid.  Yol.  L  p.  278. 

^  De  rSsprity  vol  il.  pp.  19,  20,  80,  84,  29S,  294,  818.  Compare  Epicurus,  in 
Diog,  Laert,  de  VU.  Philot.  lib.  x.  seg.  120,  vol  i.  p.  664. 

^  De  VBeprit,  vol.  ii.  p.  45.  He  sums  up :  "  il  s^ensuit  que  I'amiti^,  aini^  que 
rayarice,  I'orgueil,  Fambltion  et  les  autres  passions,  est  Teffet  imm6diat  de  la  sensi- 
bility physique." 

"  '*  U  lui  est  aussi  impossible  d^aimer  le  bien  pour  le  bien,  que  d^aimer  le  mal 
pour  le  mal.**   Und,  vol.  i.  p.  78. 

"  Jbid.  vol.  ii.  p.  249.  ~  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  68. 

**  "  Nous  sommes  uniquement  ce  que  nous  font  les  objets  qui  nous  environnent." 
Jbid,  vol.  ii.  p.  806. 

*'  €unt  Sunn,  a  zealous  opponent  of  Helv^tius,  admits  that  "  les  strangers  les 
plus  6minents  par  leura  dignit^  ou  par  leurs  lumi&res,  d6siraient  d^dtre  introduits 
chez  un  philosophe  dont  le  nom  retentissait  dans  toute  TEurope.**  Miog,  Univ.  toL 
zz.  p.  88. 
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sway.'*  As  that  was  the  country  in  which  they  arose,  so  also  was 
it  the  country  to  which  they  were  best  adapted.  Madame  Dudef- 
&nd^  who  passed  her  long  life  in  the  midst  of  French  society, 
and  was  one  of  the  keenest  observers  of  her  time,  has  expressed 
this  with  great  happiness.  The  work  of  Helv^tius,  she  says,  is 
popular,  since  he  is  the  man  who  has  told  to  all  their  own  se- 
cret.»8 

True  it  was,  that,  to  the  contemporaries  of  Helv^tiuB,  his 
views,  notwithstanding  their  immense  popularity,  bore  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  secret ;  because  the  connexion  between  them  and 
the  general  march  of  events  was,  as  yet,  but  dimly  perceived. 
To  us,  however,  who,  after  this  interval  of  time,  can  examine  the 
question  with  the  resources  of  a  larger  experience,  it  is  obvious 
how  such  a  system  met  the  wants  of  an  age  of  which  it  was  the 
exponent  and  the  mouthpiece.  That  Helv^tius  must  have  car- 
lied  with  him  the  sympathies  of  his  countrymen,  is  clear,  not 
only  from  the  evidence  we  have  of  his  success,  but  also  fix>m  a 
more  comprehensive  view  of  the  general  complexion  of  those 
times.  Even  while  he  was  still  pursuing  his  labours,  and  only 
four  years  before  he  published  them,  a  work  appeared  in  France, 
which,  though  displaying  greater  ability,  and  possessing  a  higher 
influence  than  that  of  Helv6tius,  did,  nevertheless,  point  in  ex~ 
actly  the  same  direction.  I  allude  to  the  great  metaphysical 
treatise  by  Condillac,  in  many  respects  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able productions  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  and  the  authority 
of  which,  during  two  generations,  was  so  irresistible,  that,  without 
some  acquaintance  with  it,  we  cannot  possibly  understand  the 
nature  of  those  complicated  movements  by  which  the  French 
Kevolution  was  brought  about. 

In  1754,»*  Cond3lac  put  forth  his  celebrated  work  on  the 
mind ;  the  very  title  of  which  was  a  proof  of  the  bias  with  which 
it  was  written.  Although  this  profound  thinker  aimed  at  noth- 
ing less  than  an  exhaustive  analysis  of  the  human  faculties,  and 
although  he  is  pronounced  by  a  very  able,  but  hostile  critic,  to 
be  the  only  metaphysician  France  produced  during  the  eighteenth 

•■  Briflsot  {MhrunreSy  toI.  i.  p.  889)  says,  that  in  1776,  "le  sjst^me  d'HelvMiuB 
avait  alors  la  plus  grande  yogue.*'  Turcot,  who  wrote  against  it,  complains  that  it 
was  praised  "  avec  une  sorte  de  fttreur"*  ((Euvres  d$  Turgoty  toI.  ix.  p.  297) ;  and 
Oeorgel  {Mimoires,  toI.  ii.  p.  266)  says,  "  ce  livre,  6crit  avec  un  style  plein  de  cha- 
leur  et  damages,  se  tronvoit  sur  toutes  les  toilettes.** 

^  "  D'aiUeurs  le  si^cle  de  Louis  XV  se  reconnut  dans  Touyrage  d^Hely^tias,  et 
on  prSte  &  Mme.  Dudeffand  ce  mot  fin  et  profond :  '  G^est  \m  homme  qui  a  dit  le 
secret  de  tout  le  monde.' ''  Cousin,  But,  de  la  Philos.  I.  86rie,  yoL  iii.  p.  201. 
Compare  Corresp.de  Jhuieffand,  vol.  i.  p.  xxii. ;  and  a  similar  sentiment  in  ifhn,  de 
Rolandy  yol.  i.  p.  104.  The  relation  of  Helv^tius^s  work  to  the  preyailing  phiioso- 
phy  is  noticed  in  Cornice  Phihe.  Foe,  vol  iii.  pp.  791,  792,  voL  y.  pp.  744,  746. 

•*  Bioff,  Univ.  yoL  ix.  p.  399. 
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centoiy,*'  still  he  fotind  it  utterly  impossible  to  escape  firom 
those  tendencies  towards  the  external  which  governed  his  own 
age.  The  consequence  was,  that  he  called  his  work  a  ^^  Treatise 
on  Sensations  f^^  and  in  it  he  peremptorily  asserts,  that  every 
thing  we  know  is  the  result  of  sensation  ;  by  which  he  means 
the  effect  produced  on  us  by  the  action  of  the  external  world. 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  accuracy  of  this  opinion,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  enforced  with  a  closeness  and  severity 
of  reasoning  which  deserves  the  highest  praise.  To  examine, 
however,  the  arguments  by  which  Us  view  is  supported,  would 
lead  to  a  discussion  foreign  to  my  present  object,  wluch  is,  merely 
to  point  out  the  relation  between  his  philosophy  and  the  general 
temper  of  his  contemporaries.  Without,  therefore,  pretending  to 
any  thing  like  a  critical  examination  of  lus  celebrated  book,  I  will 
simply  bring  together  the  essential  positions  on  which  it  is  based, 
in  order  to  illustrate  the  harmony  between  it  and  the  intellectual 
habits  of  the  age  in  which  it  appeared.'^ 

The  materials  from  which  the  philosophy  of  Condillac  was 
originally  drawn,  were  contained  in  the  great  work  published  by 
Locke  about  sixty  years  before  this  time.  But  though  much  of 
what  was  most  essential  was  borrowed  from  the  English  philoso- 
pher, there  was  one  very  important  point  in  which  the  disciple 
differed  from  his  master.  And  this  difference  is  strikingly  charac- 
teristic of  the  direction  which  the  French  intellect  was  now 
taking.  Locke,  with  some  looseness  of  expression,  and  possibly 
with  some  looseness  of  thought,  had  asserted  the  separate  exist- 
ence of  a  power  of  reflection,  and  had  maintained  that  by  means 
of  that  power  the  products  of  sensation  became  available. ''^  Con- 
dillac, moved  by  the  prevailing  temper  of  his  own  time,  would 
not  hear  of  such  a  distinction.  He,  like  most  of  his  contempo- 
raries, was  jealous  of  any  claim  which  increased  the  authority  of 
the  internal,  and  weakened  that  of  the  external.  He,  therefore, 
altogether  rejects  the  faculty  of  reflection  as  a  source  of  our  ideas; 
and  this  partly  because  it  is  but  the  channel  through  which  ideas 

"*  "  CondiUac  est  le  mdtaphysicien  fran^ais  da  xviii*  si^cle/*  CoiMin,  Hist,  de  la 
Fhilos,  I.  B6rie,  toL  iii.  p.  88. 

**  **  Traits  des  SenBations,*^  which,  as  M.  Cousin  says,  is  **  sans  comparaison,  le 
chef-d^oeuTre  de  Condillac.**    HUt  de  la  Philot.  II.  s^rie,  toI.  ii.  p.  77. 

^  On  the  immense  influence  of  Condillac,  compare  Remmardf  Hist,  de  la  Midi' 
ctrw,  vol.  il  p.  865 ;  Cuvier,  ElogeSy  vol.  iii.  p.  887 ;  BroussaiSy  Court  de  Phrenoloaie, 
pp.  46,  68-71,  829;  Pinel,  Aliin,  MerdaU,  p.  94;  BrowrCs  Philos,  of  the  Mind, 
p.  212. 

'"  Whether  or  not  Locke  held  that  reflection  is  an  independent  as  well  as  a 
separate  faculty,  is  uncertain ;  because  passages  could  be  quoted  from  bis  writings 
to  prove  either  the  affirmative  or  the  negative.  Dr.  Whewell  justly  remarks,  that 
Locke  uses  the  word  so  vaguely  as  to  *^  aUow  his  disciples  to  make  of  his  doctrines 
what  they  please.*'  Hiitory  of  Moral  Philosophy^  1862,  p.  71. 
VOL.  I. — 40 
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ran  from  the  senses,  and  partly  because  in  its  origin  it  is  itself  a 
sensation.^^  Therefore,  according  to  him,  the  only  question  is  as 
to  the  way  in  which  our  contact  with  nature  supplies  us  with 
ideas.  For  in  this  scheme,  the  fisM^ulties  of  man  are  solely  caused 
by  the  operation  of  his  senses.  The  judgments  which  we  form 
are,  says  Oondillac,  often  ascribed  to  the  hand  of  the  Deity ;  a 
convenient  mode  of  reasoning,  which  has  only  arisen  from  the 
difficulty  of  analyzing  them.**®  By  considering  how  our  judg- 
ments actually  arise,  we  can  alone  remove  these  obscurities.  The 
&ct  is,  that  the  attention  we  give  to  an  object  is  nothing  but  the 
sensation  which  that  object  excites  ;*®*  and  what  we  call  abstract 
ideas  are  merely  different  ways  of  being  attentive.*®*  Ideas  being 
thus  generated,  the  subsequent  process  is  very  simple.  To  attend 
to  two  ideas  at  the  same  time,  is  to  compare  them ;  so  that  com- 
parison is  not  a  result  of  attention,  but  is  rather  the  attention 
itself.*®^  This  at  once  gives  us  the  &culty  of  judging,  because  di- 
rectly we  institute  a  comparison,  we  do  of  necessity  form  a  judg- 
ment.*®* Thus,  too,  memory  is  a  transformed  sensation  ;*®^ 
while  the  imagination  is  nothing  but  memory,  which,  being  car- 
ried to  its  highest  possible  vivacity,  makes  what  is  absent  appear 
to  be  present.*"  The  impressions  we  receive  from  the  external 
world  being,  therefore,  not  the  cause  of  our  faculties,  but  being 
the  faculties  themselves,  the  conclusion  to  which  we  are  driven 
is  inevitable.  It  follows,  says  Oondillac,  that  in  man  nature  is 
the  beginning  of  tJl ;  that  to  nature  we  owe  the  whole  of  our 
knowledge;  that  we  only  instruct  ourselves  according  to  her 
lessons ;  and  that  the  entire  art  of  reasoning  consists  in  continu- 
ing the  work  which  she  has  appointed  us  to  perform.*®^ 

"*  '^  Locke  difitingue  deux  sources  de  nos  id6efl,  lea  sens  et  la  reflexion.  U 
seroit  plus  exact  de  n*en  reconnoitre  qu'une,  soit  parceque  la  inflexion  n^est  dans 
son  principe  que  la  sensation  mdme,  soit  parceqa^elle  est  moins  la  source  dea  id^es, 
que  le  canal  par  lequel  elles  d6coalent  des  sens."  CondiUaCy  TraiU  det  Sensaiiom^ 
p.  18 :  see  also,  at  pp.  19,  216,  the  way  in  which  sensation  becomes  reflection;  and 
the  summing  up,  at  p.  416,  "  que  toutes  nos  connoissances  yiennent  des  sens,  et 
particulidrement  du  toucher." 

^^  He  says  of  Mallebranche  {Traiti  des  SenaatioMy  p.  812),  **ne  pouTant  com- 
prendre  comment  nous  formerions  nous-mdmes  ces  jugemens,  il  les  attribue  &  Dieu; 
manifere  de  raisonner  fort  commode,  et  presque  toujours  la  ressource  des  phi- 
losophes." 

»»  **  Mais  4  peine  j'arr^te  la  Tue  sur  un  objet,  que  les  sensations  particulieres  que 
j*en  re^ois  sont  Tattention  m^me  que  je  lui  donne.'*  Traiti  de$  Sefuatitms,  p.  1  •*». 

^  ''Ne  sont  que  diflf^rentes  mani^res  d'etre  attentif."  p.  122. 

^  <*  D^  qu'il  y  a  double  attention,  il  y  a  comparaison ;  car  dtre  attentif  4  deux 
id^es  ou  les  comparer,  c^est  la  m6me  chose."  p.  17. 

*•*  "  Dfes  quMl  y  a  comparaison,  il  y  a  jugement."  p.  66. 

iM  iij^  m^moire  n^est  done  que  la  sensation  transform^e."  p.  1*7.  Compare 
p.  61. 

'°*  **  L'  imagination  est  la  m^moire  mdme,  parvenue  d  toute  la  vivacity  dont  elle 
est  susceptible.^  p.  78.  "  Or  j*ai  appel6  imagination  cette  m^moire  viye,  qui  fait 
paroltre  present  ce  qui  est  absent."  p.  246. 

^  "fl  r^sulte  de  cette  yiritd,  que  la  nature  commence  tout  en  nous :  ausn  ai« 
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It  is  80  impossible  to  mistake  the  tendency  of  these  views, 
that  I  need  not  attempt  to  estimate  their  result  otherwise  than 
by  measuring  the  extent  to  which  they  were  adopted.  Indeed, 
the  zeal  with  which  they  were  now  carried  into  every  depart- 
ment of  knowledge,  can  only  surprise  those  who,  being  led  by 
their  habits  of  mind  to  study  history  in  its  separate  fragments, 
have  not  accustomed  themselves  to  consider  it  as  an  united  whole, 
and  who,  therefore,  do  not  perceive  that  in  every  great  epoch 
there  is  some  one  idea  at  work,  which  is  more  powerAil  than  any 
other,  and  which  shapes  the  events  of  the  time  and  determines 
their  ultimate  issue.  In  Fn^ce,  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  this  idea  was,  the  inferiority  of  the  internal 
to  the  external.  It  was  this  dangerous  but  plausible  principle 
which  drew  the  attention  of  men  from  the  church  to  the  state  ; 
which  was  seen  in  Helv6tius  the  most  celebrated  of  the  French 
moralists,  and  in  Oondillac  the  most  celebrated  of  the  French  met- 
aphysicians. It  was  this  same  principle  which,  by  increasing,  if  I 
may  so  say,  the  reputation  of  Nature,  induced  the  ablest  thinkers 
to  devote  themselves  to  a  study  of  her  laws,  and  to  abandon  those 
other  pursuits  which  had  been  popular  in  the  preceding  age.  In 
consequence  of  this  movement,  such  wonderful  additions  were 
made  to  every  branch  of  physical  science,  that  more  new  truths 
concerning  the  external  world  were  discovered  in  France  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  than  during  all  the  pre- 
vious periods  put  together.  The  details  of  these  discoveries,  so 
far  as  they  have  been  subservient  to  the  general  purposes  of 
civilization,  will  be  related  in  another  place  ;  at  present  I  will 
indicate  only  the  most  prominent,  in  order  that  the  reader  may 
understand  the  course  of  the  subsequent  argument,  and  may  see 
the  connexion  between  them  and  the  French  Bevolution. 

Taking  a  general  view  of  the  external  world,  we  may  say, 
that  the  three  most  important  forces  by  which  the  operations  of 
nature  are  effected,  are  heat,  light,  and  electricity ;  including 
under  this  last  magnetic  and  galvanic  phenomena.  On  all  these 
subjects  the  French,  for  the  first  time,  now  exerted  themselves 
with  signal  success.  In  regard  to  heat,  not  only  were  the  mate- 
rials for  subsequent  induction  collected  with  inde&tigable  indus- 
try, but  before  that  generation  passed  away,  the  induction  was 
actually  made ;  for  while  the  laws  of  its  radiation  were  worked 
out  by  Prevost,*"  those  of  its  conduction  were  established  by 

je  d6montr6  que,  dans  le  principe  ou  dans  le  commencement,  nos  connoissances  sont 
uniquement  son  ouvrage,  que  nous  ne  nous  instruisons  que  d^aprds  ses  lemons,  et 
que  tout  Tart  de  raisonner  consiste  k  continuer  comme  elle  nous  a  fait  commencer.** 
p.  178. 

^  Ck>mpare  Powell  on  Radiant  ffeat,  p.  261,  in  Second  Rep.  of  Brit,  Attoe, ; 
WhewelTt  H%9t,  of  Science*,  vol  ii.  p.  526 ;  and  hia  Philosophy,  toI.  i.  pp.  889,  840. 
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Fourier,  who,  just  before  the  Bevolution,  employed  himflelf  in  nuB- 
ing  thermotics  to  a  science  by  the  deductive  application  of  that 
celebrated  mathematical  theory  which  he  contrived,  and  which 
BtiU  bears  his  name.^^'  In  regard  to  electricity,  it  is  enough  to 
notice,  during  the  same  period,  the  important  experiments  of 
D'Alibard,  followed  by  those  vast  labours  of  Coulomb,  which 
brought  electrical  phenomena  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
mathematics,  and  thus  completed  what  CEpinus  had  already  pre- 
pared."^ As  to  the  laws  of  light,  those  ideas  were  now  accumu- 
lating which  rendered  possible  the  great  steps  that,  at  the  close 
of  the  century,  were  taken  by  Midus,  and  still  later  by  Fres- 
neL"^  Both  of  these  eminent  Frenclunen  not  only  made  im- 
portant additions  to  our  knowledge  of  double  refraction,  but 
Mains  discovered  the  polarization  of  light,  undoubtedly  the  most 
splendid  contribution  received  by  optical  science  since  the  analy- 
sis of  the  solar  rays.^'^  It  was  also  in  consequence  of  this,  that 
Fresnel  began  those  profound  researches  which  placed  on  a  solid 
basis  that  great  undulatory  theory  of  which  Hooke,  Huygens, 
and  above  all  Young,  are  to  be  deemed  the  founders,  and  by 
which  the  corpuscular  theory  of  Newton  was  finally  over- 
thrown."' 

Prevost  was  professor  at  Geneva ;  but  his  great  views  were  followed  up  in  France 
by  Dulong  and  Petit ;  and  the  celebrated  theory  of  dew  by  Dr.  Wells  is  merely  an 
application  of  them.  fftrsehePt  Nat.  PhUo9ophy,  pp.  168,  815,  816.  Respecting  the 
further  prosecution  of  these  inquiries,  and  our  present  knowledge  of  radiant  heat, 
see  LUhig  and  KoppU  Heporta^  vol.  i.  p.  79,  vol.  iii.  p.  30,  vol.  iv.  p.  46. 

^^  On  Fourier^  mathematical  theory  of  conduction,  see  Ccmte^  Phiht,  Pontive, 
vol  i.  pp.  142, 175,  845,  846,  851,  vol  ii.  pp.  458, 551 ;  Pnmtt  BridaewUer  TrtatiM^ 
pp.  208,  204 ;  Kelland  on  Heat,  p.  6,  in  JBrit,  Astoc.  for  1841 ;  Mfrman't  Siberioy 
vol.  i.  p.  248 ;  ffumboWs  ComioSy  vol.  i.  p.  169 ;  HitchcocV^  Geology^  p.  198 ;  Pou- 
iUet,  Elhnetu  de  Phytique,  ii.  696,  697. 

'"  Coulomb^s  memoirs  on  electricity  and  magnetism  were  published  from  1782 
to  1789.  Fifth  Report  of  Brit.  Assoc,  p.  4.  Compare  Liebia  and  KoppU  Reports^ 
vol.  iii  p.  128 ;  and  on  his  relation  to  (Epinus,  who  wrote  in  1769,  see  WhewelVs 
Indue.  SeUnces^  vol  iii.  pp.  24-26,  85,  86,  and  Uaiiy^  Traiti  de  JUindralogts^  vol.  iii. 
p.  44,  vol  iv.  p.  14.  There  is  a  still  fuller  account  of  what  was  effected  by  Coulomb 
in  M.  Pouillet*s  able  work,  Mimens  de  Physique^  vol  i.  part  ii.  pp.  63-79,  180-135. 

"'  Fresnel  belongs  to  the  present  century ;  but  M.  Biot  says  that  the  researches 
of  Malus  began  before  the  passage  of  the  Rhine  in  1797.  Bio^s  lAfe  o/Malus^  in 
Bioa.  Univ.  vol  xxvi.  p.  412. 

^"  PouUUt,  EUmens  de  Physique,  vol  ii.  part  ii.  pp.  484,  614;  Report  of  BHt. 
Assoc,  for  1882,  p.  814 ;  Zeslie's  Nat.  PhUos.  p.  88 ;  WheweWs  Hist,  of  Sciences^ 
vol  ii.  pp.  408-410;  Philos.  of  Sciences,  vol  I  p.  850,  vol  ii.  p.  26 ;  MerscheTs  Nat, 
Philos.  p.  258. 

"'  The  struggle  between  these  rival  theories,  and  the  ease  with  which  a  man  of 
such  immense  powers  as  Toung  was  put  down,  and,  as  it  were,  suppressed,  by  those 
ignorant  pretenders  who  presumed  to  criticise  him,  will  be  related  in  another  part 
of  this  work,  as  a  valuable  illustration  of  the  history  and  habits  of  the  English  mind. 
At  present  the  controversy  is  finished,  so  far  as  the  advocates  of  emission  are  con- 
cerned ;  but  there  are  still  difficulties  on  the  other  side,  which  should  have  prevented 
Br.  Whewell  from  expressing  himself  with  such  extreme  positiveness  on  an  unex- 
hausted subject.  This  able  writer  says :  "  The  undulatory  theory  of  light ;  the  only 
discovery  which  can  stand  by  the  side  of  the  theory  of  universal  gravitation,  aa  a 
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Thus  much  as  to  the  progress  of  French  knowledge  respect- 
ing those  parts  of  nature  which  are  in  themselves  invisible,  and  of 
which  we  cannot  tell  whether  they  have  a  material  existence,  or 
whether  they  are  mere  conditions  and  properties  of  other 
bodies.'**  The  immense  value  of  these  discoveries,  as  increasing 
the  number  of  known  truths,  is  incontestable :  but,  at  the  same 
time,  another  class  of  discoveries  was  made,  which,  dealing  more 
palpably  with  the  visible  world,  and  being  also  more  easily  un- 
derstood, produced  more  immediate  results,  and,  as  I  shall  pres- 
ently show,  exercised  a  remarkable  influence  in  strengthening 
that  democratic  tendency  which  accompanied  the  French  Revo- 
lution. It  is  impossible,  within  the  limits  I  have  assigned  to 
myself,  to  give  any  thing  like  an  adequate  notion  of  the  marvel- 
lous activity  with  which  the  French  now  pushed  their  researches 
into  every  department  of  the  organic  and  inorganic  world  ;  still 
it  is,  I  think,  practicable  to  compress  into  a  few  pages  such  a 
summary  of  the  more  salient  points  as  will  afford  the  reader 
some  idea  of  what  was  done  by  that  generation  of  great  thinkers 
which  flourished  in  France  during  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 

If  we  confine  our  view  to  the  globe  we  inhabit,  it  must  be  al- 
lowed that  chemistry  and  geology  are  the  two  sciences  which  not 
only  offer  the  fairest  promise,  but  already  contain  the  largest  gen- 
eralizations. The  reason  of  this  will  become  clear,  if  we  attend 
to  the  ideas  on  which  these  two  great  subjects  are  based.  The 
idea  of  chemistry,  is  the  study  of  composition ;"» the  idea  of  geol- 
ogy, is  the  study  of  position.  The  object  of  the  first  is,  to  learn 
the  laws  which  govern  the  properties  of  matter ;  the  object  of 
the  second  is,  to  learn  the  laws  which  govern  its  locality.  In 
chemistry,  we  experiment;  in  geology,  we  observe.  In  chtoiistry, 
we  deal  with  the  molecular  arrangement  of  the  smallest  atoms  ;*'* 
in  geology,  with  the  cosmological  arrangement  of  the  largest 

doctrine  belonging  to  the  SAme  order,  for  its  generality,  its  fertility,  and  its  cer- 
tainty." WhetoelTs  Eiat  of  the  Indue,  Sciences^  vol.  ii.  p.  425 ;  see  also  p.  508. 

'^  As  to  the  supposed  impossibility  of  conceiving  the  existence  of  matter  with- 
out properties  which  give  rise  to  forces  (note  in  Page€9  Leetum  on  Patholoay,  1863, 
vol.  i.  p.  61),  there  are  two  reasons  which  prevent  me  from  attaching  much  weight 
to  it.  first,  a  conception  which,  in  one  stage  of  knowledge,  is  called  impossible, 
becomes,  in  a  later  stage,  perfectly  easy,  and  so  natural  as  to  be  often  termed  neces- 
sary. Secondly,  however  indissolable  the  connexion  may  appear  between  force  and 
matter,  it  was  not  found  fatal  to  the  dynamical  theory  of  Leibnitz ;  it  has  not  pre- 
vented other  eminent  thinkers  from  holding  similar  views ;  and  the  arguments  of 
Berkeley,  though  constantly  attacked,  have  never  been  refuted. 

**  Every  chemical  decomposition  being  only  a  new  form  of  composition.  Jiobin 
et  VerdeUy  Chimie  Anatomiqtie^  vol.  i.  pp.  465,  466,  498 :  "  de  tout  cela  il  r^sulte, 
que  la  dissolution  est  un  cas  particulier  des  combinaisons.** 

"•  What  is  erroneously  called  the  atomic  theory,  is,  properly  speaking,  an  hy- 
pothesis, and  not  a  theory :  but  hypothesis  though  it  be,  it  is  by  its  aid  that  we 
wield  the  doctrine  of  definite  proportions,  the  corner-stone  of  chemistry. 
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masses.  Hence  it  is  that  the  dxemist  by  his  minuteness^  and 
the  geologist  by  his  grandeur,  touch  the  two  extremes  of  the  ma- 
teried  universe  ;  and,  starting  from  these  opposite  points,  have, 
as  I  could  easily  prove,  a  constantly  increasing  tendency  to  bring 
under  their  own  authority  sciences  which  have  at  present  an  in- 
dependent existence,  and  which,  for  the  sake  of  a  division  of  la- 
bour, it  is  still  convenient  to  study  separately  ;  though  it  must 
be  the  business  of  philosophy,  properly  so  called,  to  integrate 
them  into  a  complete  and  effective  whole.  Indeed  it  is  obvious, 
that  if  we  knew  all  the  laws  of  the  composition  of  matter,  and 
likewise  all  the  laws  of  its  position,  we  should  likewise  know  all 
the  changes  of  which  matter  is  capable  spontaneously,  that  is, 
when  uninterrupted  by  the  mind  of  man.  Every  phenomenon 
which  any  given  substance  presents  must  be  caused  either  by 
something  taking  place  in  the  substance,  or  else  by  something 
taking  place  out  of  it,  but  acting  upon  it ;  while  what  occurs 
within  must  be  explicable  by  its  own  composition,  and  what  oc- 
curs without  must  be  due  to  its  position  in  relation  to  the  objects 
by  which  it  is  affected.  This  is  an  exhaustive  statement  of  every 
possible  contingency,  and  to  one  of  these  two  classes  of  laws  every 
thing  must  be  referrible ;  even  those  mysterious  forces  which, 
whether  they  be  emanations  from  matter,  or  whether  they  be 
merely  properties  of  matter,  jnust  in  an  ultimate  analysis  depend 
either  on  the  internal  arrangement,  or  else  on  the  extemid  lo- 
cality of  their  physical  antecedents.  However  convenient, 
therefore,  it  may  be,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  to 
speak  of  vital  principles,  imponderable  fluids,  and  elastic  SBthers, 
such  terms  can  only  be  provisional,  and  are  to  be  considered  as 
mere  names  for  that  residue  of  unexplained  facts,  which  it  will 
be  the  business  of  future  ages  to  bring  under  generalizations  wide 
enough  to  cover  and  include  the  whole. 

These  ideas  of  composition  and  of  position  being  thus  the 
basis  of  all  natural  science,  it  is  not  surprising  that  chemistry 
and  geology,  which  are  their  best,  but  still  their  insufficient  rep- 
resentatives, should  in  modem  times  "have  made  more  progress 
than  any  other  of  the  great  branches  of  human  knowledge.  Al- 
though the  chemists  and  geologists  have  not  yet  risen  to  the  fiiU 
height  of  their  respective  subjects,"^  there  are  few  things  more 
curious  than  to  note  the  way  in  which,  during  the  last  two  gene- 
rations, they  have  been  rapidly  expanding  their  views, — encroach- 
ing on  topics  with  which,  at  first  sight,  they  appeared  to  have  no 
concern, — ^making  other  branches  of  inquiry  tributary  to  their 
own, — ^and  collecting  from  every  quarter  that  intellectual  wealth 

*"  Many  of  them  being  still  fettered,  in  geology,  by  the  hypothesis  of  catastro* 
phes ;  in  chemistry,  by  the  hypothesis  of  vital  forces. 
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whicli,  long  hidden  in  obscure  comers,  bad  been  wasted  in  the 
cultivation  of  special  and  inferior  pursuits.  This,  as  being  one 
of  the  great  intellectual  characteristics  of  the  present  age,  I  shall 
hereafter  examine  at  considerable  length ;  but  what  I  have  now 
to  show  is,  that  in  these  two  vast  sciences,  which,  though  still  « 
very  imperfect,  must  eventually  be  superior  to  all  others,  the  first 
important  steps  were  made  by  Frenchmen  during  the  latter  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century. 

That  we  owe  to  France  the  existence  of  chemistry  as  a 
science,  will  be  admitted  by  every  one  who  uses  the  word  science 
in  the  sense  in  which  alone  it  ought  to  be  understood,  namely, 
as  a  body  of  generalizations  so  irrefragably  true,  that,  though 
they  may  be  subsequently  covered  by  higher  generalizations, 
they  cannot  be  overthrown  by  them  ;  in  other  words,  generaliza- 
tions which  may  be  absorbed,  but  not  refuted.  In  tins  point  of 
view,  there  are  in  the  history  of  chemistry  only  three  great  stages. 
The  first  stage  was  the  destruction  of  the  pUogistip  theory,  and 
the  estabUslmient,  upon  its  ruins,  of  the  doctrines  of  oxidation, 
combustion,  and  respiration.  The  second  stage  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  principle  of  definite  proportions,  and  the  appli- 
cation to  it  of  the  atomic  hypothesis.  The  third  stage,  above 
which  we  have  not  yet  risen,  consists  in  the  union  of  chemical 
and  electrical  laws,  and  in  the  progress  we  are. making  towards 
fusing  into  one  generalization  their  separate  phenomena.  Which 
of  these  three  stages  was  in  its  own  age  the  most  valuable,  is  not 
now  the  question;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  first  of  them  was 
the  work  of  Lavoisier,  by  far  the  greatest  of  the  French  chemists. 
Before  him  several  important  points  had  been  cleared  up  by  the 
English  chemists,  whose  experiments  ascertained  the  existence 
of  bodies  formerly  unknowiu  The  links,  however,  to  connect 
the  facts,  were  still  wanting ;  and  until  Lavoisier  entered  the 
field,  there  were  no  generalizations  wide  enough  to  entitle  chem- 
istry to  be  called  a  science;  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  the  only 
large  generalization  commonly  received  was  that  by  Stahl,  which 
the  great  Frenchman  proved  to  be  not  only  imperfect,  but  alto- 
gether inaccurate.  A  notice  of  the  vast  discoveries  of  Lavoisier 
will  be  found  in  many  well-known  books  :"®  it  is  enough  to  say, 
that  he  not  only  worked  out  the  laws  of  the  oxidation  of  bodies 
and  of  their  combustion,  but  that  he  is  the  author  of  the  true 
theory  of  respiration,  the  purely  chemical  character  of  which  he 
first  demonstrated  ;  thus  laying  the  foundation  of  those  views 

"*  See,  for  instance,  Cuvier^  Progres  des  Sciences^  voL  i.  pp.  82-84,  40 ;  Liebia*8 
Letters  on  CJiemistry,  p.  282 ;  Turner's  Chemistry^  vol.  i.  pp.  184,  186 ;  Brande's 
Chemistry^  vol.  i.  pp.  Ixxxv.-lxxzix.  802 ;  Thomson's  Animal  CJiemistry^  pp.  520, 684 ; 
and  a  great  part  or  the  second  volume  of  hia  History  of  Chemistry;  also  Mailer's 
Physiol,  vol.  i.  pp.  90,  823. 
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respecting  the  functionB  of  food,  which  the  Gennaa  chemistB 
subsequently  developed,  and  which,  as  I  have  proved  in  the  sec- 
ond chapter  of  this  Introduction,  may  be  applied  to  solve  some 
great  problems  in  the  history  of  Man.  The  merit  of  this  was 
so  obviously  due  to  France,  that  though  the  system  now  estab- 
lished was  quickly  adopted  in  other  countries,^^'  it  received  the 
name  of  the  French  chemistry.^'^  At  the  same  time,  the  old 
nomenclature  being  full  of  old  errors,  a  new  one  was  lequiFcd, 
and  here  again  France  took  the  initiative ;  since  this  great 
reformation  was  begun  by  four  of  her  most  eminent  chemists, 
who  flourished  only  a  few  years  before  the  Revolution.*** 

While  one  division  of  the  French  thinkers  was  reducing  to 
order  the  apparent  irregularities  of  chemical  phenomena,  another 
division  of  them  was  performing  precisely  the  same  service  for 
geology.  The  first  step  towards  popularizing  this  noble  study 
was  taken  by  Buffon,  who,  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, broached  a  geological  theory,  which,  though  not  quite 
original,  excited  attention  by  its  eloquence,  and  by  the  lofty 
speculations  with  which  he  connected  it.*'*  This  was  followed 
by  the  more  special  but  still  important  labours  of  Bouelle,  Des- 
marest,  Dolomieu,  and  Montlosier,  who,  in  less  than  forty  years, 
effected  a  complete  revolution  in  the  ideas  of  Frenchmen,  by 
familiarizing  them  with  the  strange  conception,  that  the  sur&ce 
of  our  planet,  even  where  it  appears  perfectly  stable,  is  constant- 
ly undergoing  most  extensive  changes.     It  began  to  be  under- 

"•  According  to  Mr.  Harcourt  {Brit.  Ataoc,  Report  for  1889,  p.  10),  Cavendish 
has  this  merit,  so  far  as  England  is  concerned :  '*  He,  first  of  all  his  contemporaries, 
did  justice  to  tbe  rival  theory  recently  proposed  by  Lavoisier.'* 

^  "La  chimie  fran^aise."  Thonuon't  Hitt,  of  Chemutrv,  vol  ii.  pp.  101,  180. 
On  the  excitement  caused  by  Lavoisier^s  views,  see  a  letter  which  Jefferson  wrote  in 
Paris,  in  1789,  printed  partly  in  Tucker's  Life  of  Jefferton^  vol.  L  pp.  814,  816  ;  and 
at  length  in  JefftrwiCt  Correepond.  vol.  ii.  pp.  468-465. 

"^  "  The  first  attempt  to  form  a  systematic  chemical  nomenclature  was  made  by 
Lavoisier,  Berthollet,  G.  de  Horveau,  and  Fourcroy,  soon  after  the  discovery  of  oxy- 
gen gas."  Tumei^s  Chemistry^  vol.  i.  p.  127.  Cuvier  (Progres  des  Sdeneee,  voL  L 
p.  89)  and  Robin  et  Verdeil  {Chimie  Anatomigve,  vol.  i.  pp.  602,  608)  ascribe  the 
chief  merit  to  De  Morveau.  Thomson  says  {Hist,  of  Chemistry^  vol.  ii.  p.  188): 
"  this  new  nomenclature  very  soon  made  its  way  into  every  part  of  Europe,  and 
became  the  common  language  of  chemists,  in  spite  of  tbe  prejudices  entertained 
against  it,  and  the  opposition  which  it  every  where  met  with." 

^  Tbe  fiunous  central  heat  of  Buffon  is  often  supposed  to  have  been  taken  from 
Ldbnitz ;  but,  though  vaguely  taught  by  the  ancients,  the  real  founder  of  the  doc- 
trine appears  to  have  been  Descartes.  See  Bordas  Demoulin,  Cartkianisme^  Paris, 
1848,  vol  i.  p.  812.  There  is  an  unsatisfactory  note  on  this  in  Prichard's  Physical 
Hist,  vol  i.  p.  100.  Compare  JSxperimental  Hist,  of  Coldy  tit.  17,  in  Boyle's  WcrkSy 
vol.  ii.  p.  808 ;  Brevfster's  Life  of  Newton,  vol.  H.  p.  100.  On  the  central  heat  of 
the  Pythagoreans,  see  Tennemann,  Oeseh,  der  Philos.  vol  i.  p.  149 ;  and  as  to  the 
central  fire  mentioned  in  the  so-called  Oracles  of  Zoroaster,  see  Beausobre,  Hist,  de 
ManichSe,  vol.  ii.  p.  162.  But  the  complete  ignorance  of  the  ancients  respecting 
geology  made  these  views  nothing  but  guesses.  Compare  some  sensible  remarks  in 
MaUefs  Hist,  de  VEeole  d'Alexandrie,  vol.  ii.  p.  282. 
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stood,  that  tbiB  perpetnal  flux  takes  place  not  only  in  those  pai 
of  nature  which  are  obviously  feeble  and  evanescent,  but  also 
those  which  seem  to  possess  every  element  of  strength  and  pe 
manence,  such  as  the  mountains  of  granite  which  wall  the  glob 
and  are  the  shell  and  encasement  in  which  it  is  held.  As  soc 
as  the  mind  became  habituated  to  this  notion  of  univers; 
change,  the  time  was  ripe  for  the  appearance  of  some  gret 
thinker,  who  should  generalize  the  scattered  observations,  an 
form  them  into  a  science,  by  connecting  them  with  some  othe 
department  of  knowledge,  of  which  the  laws,  or,  at  all  eventi 
the  empirical  uniformities,  had  been  already  ascertained. 

It  was  at  this  point,  and  while  the  inquiries  of  geologists 
notwithstanding  their  value,  were  still  crude  and  unsettled,  tha 
the  subject  was  taken  up  by  Cuvier,  one  of  the  greatest  natural 
ists  Europe  has  ever  produced.    A  few  others  there  are  wh( 
have  surpassed  him  in  depth;' but  in  comprehensiveness  it  woulc 
be  hard  to  find  his  superior;  and  the  immense  range  of  his  studiei 
gave  him  a  peculiar  advantage  in  surveying  the  operations  and  de- 
pendencies of  the  external  world.**'    This  remarkable  man  is  un- 
questionably the  founder  of  geology  as  a  science,  since  he  is  noi 
only  the  first  who  saw  the  necessity  of  bringing  to  bear  upon  it  the 
generalizations  of  comparative  anatomy,  but  he  is  also  the  first 
who  actually,  executing  this  great  idea,  succeeded  in  co-ordina- 
ting the  study  of  the  strata  of  the  earth  with  the  study  of  the 
fossil  animals  found  in  them.'**    Shortly  before  his  researches 
were  published,  many  valuable  fitcts  had  indeed  been  collected 
respecting  the  separate  strata;  the  primary  formations  being 
investigated  by  the  Germans,  the  secondary  ones  by  the  Eng- 
lish.^*'    But  these  observations,  notwithstanding  their  merit^ 
were  isolated ;  and  they  lacked  that  vast  conception  which  gave 

>"  This  comprehenBiTeiiesfl  of  OuTier  is  justly  remarked  by  M.  Fiourens  as  the 
leading  characteristic  of  his  mind.  FlcureM,  JSut.  det  Travmtx  de  Omier^  pp.  76, 
142,  806 :  ^*  ce  qni  caract^rise  partout  M«  Guyier,  c*est  Teqwit  vaste." 

^  Hence  he  is  called  by  Mr.  Owen,  ^*  the  fomider  of  palnontological  science.*^ 
Owen  on  FowU  Mammalia,  in  Heport  of  BriL  As9oe.  far  1848,  p.  208.  It  was  in 
1796  that  there  were  thus  '*  opened  to  him  entirely  new  views  of  the  theory  of  the 
earth."  p.  209.  See  also  BaketeeWt  Geology,  p.  868 ;  and  Milne  Sdwardn,  ioologie, 
part  ii.  p.  279.  The  importance  of  this  step  is  becoming  more  erident  every  year ; 
and  it  has  been  Justly  remarked,  that  without  paleontology  there  would  be,  properly 
speaking,  no  geology.  Balfowr'e  Botany,  1849,  p.  691.  Sir  R.  Murchison  (Situria, 
1864,  p.  866)  says,  **  it  is  essentially  the  study  of  organic  remains  which  has  led  to  the 
clear  subdiyision  of  the  vast  mass  of  older  rocks,  which  were  there  formerly  merged 
under  the  unmeaning  term  *  Grauwacke.'  **  In  the  same  able  work,  p.  466,  we  are 
told  that,  *'  in  surveying  the  whole  series  of  formations,  the  practical  geologist  is 
fully  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  there  has,  at  all  periods,  subsisted  a  very 
intimate  connexion  between  the  existence,  or,  at  all  events,  the  preservation  of  ani- 
mals, and  the  media  in  which  they  have  been  fossilised."  For  an  instance  of  this 
in  the  old  red  sandstone,  see  p.  829. 

>*  WhewelVe  Hiet,  of  ticUneee,  vol.  iiL  p.  679 ;  LyeWe  Geol.  p.  69.  Indeed  gneiss 
received  its  name  from  the  Germans.  BakewelTa  Otol,  p.  108. 
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unity  and  grandeur  to  the  whole,  by  connecting  inquiries  con- 
cerning the  inorganic  changes  of  the  surfiu^e  of  the  globe  with 
other  inquiries  concerning  the  organic  changes  of  the  animals 
the  surface  contained. 

How  completely  this  immense  step  is  due  to  France,  is  evi- 
dent not  only  from  the  part  played  by  Cuvier,  but  also  fiom  the 
admitted  fiEict,  that  to  the  French  we  owe  our  knowledge  respect- 
ing tertiary  strata/'^  in  which  the  organic  remains  are  most  nu- 
merous, and  the  general  analogy  to  our  present  state  is  most  inti- 
mate.^'^  Another  circumstance  may  likewise  be  added,  as 
pointing  to  the  same  conclusion.  This  is,  that  the  first  applica- 
tion of  the  principles  of  comparative  anatomy  to  the  study  of 
fossil  bones,  was  sJso  the  work  of  a  Frenchman,  the  celebrated 
Daubenton.  Hitherto  these  bones  had  been  the  object  of  stupid 
wonder;  some  saying  that  they  were  rained  fsom  heaven,  others 
saying  that  they  were  the  gigantic  limbs  of  the  ancient  patri- 
archs, men  who  were  believed  to  be  tall  because  they  were  known 
to  be  old.^^^  Such  idle  conceits  were  for  ever  destroyed  by  Dau- 
benton, in  a  Memoir  he  published  in  1762  ;"•  with  which,  how- 
ever, we  are  not  now  concerned,  except  that  it  is  evidence  of  the 
state  of  the  French  mind,  and  is  worth  noting  as  a  precursor  of 
the  discoveries  of  Cuvier. 

By  this  union  of  geology  and  anatomy,  there  was  first  in- 
troduced into  the  study  of  nature  a  clear  conception  of  the 
magnificent  doctrine  of  universal  change;  while  at  the  same 

"•  Compare  Coni/beare'a  Report  on  Oeology^  p.  8T1  {Brit,  Anocfor  1882),  with 
BaketoelPt  Otol,  pp.  86*7,  868,  419,  and  Lyelft  Owl,  p.  69. 

'"  In  the  older  half  of  the  secondary  rocks,  manunals  are  hardly  to  be  found, 
and  they  do  not  become  common  until  the  tertiary.  MvrthiwrC^  Suwria,  pp.  466, 
467 ;  and  Strickland  an  Omitholooy,  p.  210  {Brit,  Aaaocfor  1844).  So  too  in  the 
Yegetable  kingdom,  many  of  the  pluLts  in  the  tertiary  strata  belong  to  genera  still 
existing ;  but  this  is  rarely  the  case  with  the  secondary  strata ;  while  in  tne  primarr 
strata,  even  the  families  are  different  to  those  now  found  on  the  earth.  Bal/oyir§ 
Botany^  pp.  692,  698.  Compare  Wilson^s  additions  to  Juaaieu^s  Botany,  1849,  p.  746 ; 
and  for  further  illustration  of  this  remarkable  law  of  the  relation  between  advancing 
time  and  diminished  similarity,  a  law  suggesting  the  most  curious  speculations,  see 
HUehcoek'^9  Geology,  p.  21 ;  LyeWi  Geology,  p.  188;  and  0wen^9  Leettare*  on  the  In- 
fiertebrata,  1866,  pp.  88,  676. 

'■"  M.  Geof&oy  Saint  Hilaire  {Anamaliea  de  P Organisation,  vol.  i.  pp.  121-127) 
has  collected  some  evidence  respecting  the  opinions  formerly  held  on  these  subiects. 
Among  other  instances,  he  mentions  a  learned  man  named  Henrion,  an  academician, 
and,  I  suppose,  a  theologian,  who  in  1718  published  a  work,  in  which  **il  asngnait 
A  Adam  cent  vingt-trois  pieds  neuf  pouces  f  Noah  being  twenty  feet  shorter,  and  so 
on.  The  bones  of  elephants  were  sometimes  taken  for  giants:  see  a  pleasant  car- 
cumstance  in  Cuvier,  Hist,  dee  Sciences,  part  ii.  p.  48. 

^  "  Daubenton  a  le  premier  d6truit  toutes  ces  id6es ;  il  a  le  premier  appliqu6 
Tanatomie  compar^e  &  la  d6termination  de  ces  os.  .  .  .  I^e  m6moire  oil  Daubenton 
a  tent6,  pour  la  premiere  fois,  la  solution  de  ce  probl6me  important  est  de  1762.'* 
Fhurens,  Travaux  de  Cuvier,  pp.  86,  87.  Agassiz  {Report  on  Fossil  Fishes,  p.  82, 
Brit,  Assoc,  far  1842)  claims  this  merit  too  exclusively  for  Cuvier,  overlooking  the 
earlier  researches  of  Daubenton ;  and  the  same  mistake  is  made  in  Sitcheock's 
Geol,  p.  249,  and  in  BakewelVs  Gtol,  p.  884. 
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time  there  grew  up  by  its  side  a  conception  eqnally  steady  of 
the  regularity  with  which  the  changes  are  accomplished,  and  of 
the  undeviating  laws  by  which  they  are  governed.  Similar  ideas 
had  no  doubt  been  occasionally  held  in  preceding  ages  ;  but  the 
great  Frenchmen  of  the  eighteenth  century  were  the  first  who 
applied  them  to  the  entire  structure  of  the  globe,  and  who  thus 
prepared  the  way  for  that  still  higher  view  for  which  their  minds 
were  not  yet  ripe/"  but  to  which  in  our  own  time  the  most 
advanced  thinkers  are  rapidly  rising.  For  it  is  now  beginning 
to  be  understood,  that  since  every  addition  to  knowledge  affords 
fresh  proof  of  the  regularity  with  which  all  the  changes  of  na- 
ture are  conducted,  we  are  bound  to  believe  that  the  same 
regularity  existed  long  before  our  little  planet  assumed  its  pres- 
ent form,  and  long  before  man  trod  the  surface  of  the  earth.  We 
have  the  most  abundant  evidence  that  the  movements  incessantly 
occurring  in  the  material  world  have  a  character  of  uniformity; 
and  this  uniformity  is  so  clearly  marked,  that  in  astronomy,  the 
most  perfect  of  all  the  sciences,  we  are  able  to  predict  events 
many  years  before  they  actually  happen ;  nor  can  any  one  doubt, 
that  if  on  other  subjects  our  science  were  equally  advanced,  our 
predictions  would  be  equally  accurate.  It  is,  therefore,  clear, 
that  the  burden  of  proof  lies  not  on  those  who  assert  the  eternal 
regularity  of  nature,  but  rather  on  those  who  deny  it;  and  who 
set  up  an  imaginary  period,  to  which  they  assign  an  imaginary 
catastrophe,  during  which  they  say  new  laws  were  introduced 
and  a  new  order  established.  Such  gratuitous  assumptions,  even 
if  they  eventually  turn  out  to  be  true,  are  in  the  present  state 
of  knowledge  unwarrantable,  and  ought  to  be  rejected,  as  the  last 
remains  of  those  theological  prejudices  by  which  the  march  of 
every  science  has  in  its  turn  been  hindered.  These  and  all 
analogous  notions  work  a  double  mischief.  They  are  mischiev- 
ous, because  they  cripple  the  human  mind  by  imposing  limits  to 
its  inquiries  ;  and  above  all  they  are  mischievous,  because  they 
weaken  that  vast  conception  of  continuous  and  uninterrupted 
law,  which  few  indeed  are  able  firmly  to  seize,  but  on  which  the 
highest  generalizations  of  future  science  must  ultimately  de- 
pend. 

^  Even  CuYier  held  the  doctrine  of  catastrophes ;  but,  as  Sir  Charles  Ljell  says, 
(Principles  of  Oeology^  p.  60J,  his  own  discoveries  supplied  us  with  the  means  of 
OTerthrowing  it,  and  of  familiariang  us  with  the  idea  of  continuity.  Indeed,  it  was 
one  of  the  fossil  observations  of  Guvier  which  first  supplied  the  link  between  reptiles, 
fishes,  and  cetaceous  mammals.  See  Owm  on  Fossil  ReptiUs^  pp.  60,  198,  BrU. 
Assoc,  for  1841 ;  and  compare  Carus^s  Comparative  Anatomy^  voL  i.  p.  156.  To  this 
I  may  add,  that  Guvier  unconsciously  prepared  the  way  for  disturbing  the  old  dog- 
ma of  fixity  of  species,  though  he  himself  clung  to  it  to  the  last.  See  some  obser- 
vations, which  are  very  remarkable,  considering  the  period  when  they  were  written, 
in  (7a6ani«,  Bapports  du  Physique  et  du  Moraly  pp.  427,  428 :  conclusions  drawn 
from  Guvier,  which  Guvier  would  have  himself  rejected. 
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It  is  this  deep  conviction,  tbAt  cbAn^g  phenomena  have 
nnchangiDg  laws^  and  that  there  are  principles  of  order  to  which 
all  apparent  disorder  may  be  referred, — ^it  is  this,  which  in  the 
seventeenth  centnry,  guided  in  a  limited  field  Bacon,  Descartes, 
and  Newton  ;  which  in  the  eighteenth  century  was  applied  to 
every  part  of  the  material  nniverse  ;  and  which  it  is  the  business 
of  the  nineteenth  century  to  extend  to  the  history  of  the  hnman 
intellect.  This  last  department  of  inquity  we  owe  chiefly  to 
Germany  ;  for,  with  the  single  exception  of  Vico,  no  one  even 
suspected  the  possibility  of  arriving  at  complete  generalizations 
respecting  the  progress  of  man,  until  shortly  before  the  French 
Bevolution,  when  the  great  (German  thinkers  began  to  cultivate 
this,  the  highest  and  most  difficult  of  all  studies.  But  the  French 
themselves  were  too  much  occupied  with  physical  science  to  pay 
attention  to  such  matters;"^  and  speaking  generally,  we  may  say 
that,  in  the  eighteenth  century  each  of  the  three  leading  nations  of 
Europe  had  a  separate  part  to  play.  England  4iffused  a  love  of 
freedom ;  France,  a  knowledge  of  physical  science  ;  while  Gher- 
many,  aided  in  some  degree  by  ScotLeind,  revived  the  study  of 
metaphysics,  and  created  the  study  of  philosophic  history.  To 
this  classification  some  exceptions  may  of  course  be  made ;  but 
that  these  were  the  marked  characteristics  of  the  three  countries, 
is  certain.  After  the  death  of  Locke  in  1794,  and  that  of  New- 
ton in  1727,  there  was  in  England  a  singular  dearth  of  specula- 
tive thinkers  ;  and  this  not  l^ause  the  ability  was  wanting,  bnt 
because  it  was  turned  partly  into  practiced  pursuits,  partly  into 
political  contests.  I  shall  hereafter  examine  the  causes  of  this 
peculiarity,  and  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  extent  to  which  it  has 
influenced  the  fortunes  of  the  country.  That  the  results  were, 
on  the  whole,  beneficial,  I  entertain  no  doubt ;  but  they  were 
unquestionably  injurious  to  the  progress  of  science,  because  they 
tended  to  divert  it  from  all  new  truths,  except  those  likely  to 

^'*  Neither  Kontesquiea  nor  Turgot  appear  to  have  believed  in  the  possibilit j  of 
generalizing  the  past,  so  as  to  predict  the  future ;  while  as  to  Volture,  the  weakest 
point  in  his  otherwise  profound  view  of  history,  was  his  lore  of  the  old  saying,  that 
great  events  spring  from  little  causes ;  a  singular  error  for  so  comprehensive  a  mind, 
because  it  depended  on  confusing  causes  wit^  conditions.  That  a  man  like  Voltaire 
should  have  committed  what  now  seems  so  gross  a  blunder,  is  a  mortifying  reflection 
for  those  who  are  able  to  appreciate  his  vast  and  penetrating  genius,  and  it  may 
teach  the  best  of  us  a  wholesome  lesson.  This  fidlacy  was  avoided  by  Montesquieu 
and  Turgot;  and  the  former  writer,  in  particular,  dispUyed  such  extraordinary  abil- 
ity, that  there  can  be  little  doubt,  that  had  he  lived  at  a  later  period,  and  thus  had 
the  means  of  employing  in  their  full  extent  the  resources  of  political  economy  and 
physical  sclenoe,  he  would  have  had  the  honour  not  only  of  laying  the  basis,  but  also 
of  rearing  the  structure  of  the  philosophy  of  the  history  of  Man.  As  it  was,  he 
fkiled  in  conceiving  what  is  the  final  object  of  every  scientific  inquiry,  namely,  the 
power  of  foretelling  the  future :  and  after  his  death,  in  1116^  all  the  finest  Intellects 
in  France,  Voltaire  alone  excepted,  concentrated  their  attention  upon  the  study  of 
natural  phenomena. 
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pxoduce  obvious  and  practical  benefit.  The  consequence  was, 
that  though  the  English  made  several  great  discoveries,  they  did 
not  possess,  during  seventy  years,  a  single  man  who  took  a  leally 
comprehensive  view  of  the  phenomena  of  nature  ;  not  one  who 
could  be  compared  with  those  illustrious  thinkers,  who  in  France 
refonned  every  branch  of  physical  knowledge.  Nor  was  it  until 
more  than  two  generations  after  the  death  of  Newton,  that  the 
first  symptoms  appeared  of  a  remarkable  reaction,  which  quickly 
displayed  itself  in  nearly  eveiy  department  of  the  national  intel- 
lect. In  physics,  it  is  enough  to  mention  Dalton,  Davy,  and 
Young,  each  of  whom  was  in  his  own  field  the  founder  of  a  new 
epoch ;  while  on  other  subjects  I  can  only  just  refer,  first,  to  the 
influence  of  the  Scotch  school ;  and,  secondly,  to  that  sudden 
and  well-deserved  admiration  for  the  German  literature,  of  which 
Coleridge  was  the  principal  exponent,  and  which  inflused  into 
the  English  mind  a  taste  for  generalizations  higher  and  more 
fearless  than  any  hitherto  known.  The  history  of  this  vast  move- 
ment, which  began  early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  will  be 
traced  in  the  future  volumes  of  this  work  :  at  present  I  merely 
notice  it  as  illustrating  the  fibct,  that  until  the  movement  began, 
the  English,  though  superior  to  the  French  in  several  matters  of 
extreme  importance,  were  for  many  years  inferior  to  them  in 
those  large  and  philosophic  views,  vdthout  which  not  only  is  the 
most  patient  industiy  of  no  avail,  but  even  real  discoveries  lose 
their  proper  value,  for  want  of  such  habits  of  generalization  as 
would  trace  their  connexion  with  each  other,  and  consolidate 
their  severed  Augments  into  one  vast  system  of  complete  and 
harmonious  truth. 

The  interest  attached  to  these  inquiries  has  induced  me  to 
treat  them  at  greater  length  than  I  had  intended  ;  perhaps,  at 
greater  length  than  is  suitable  to  the  suggestive  and  preparatory 
character  of  this  introduction.  But  the  extraordinaiy  success 
with  which  the  French  now  cultivated  physical  knowledge,  is  so 
curious  on  account  of  its  connexion  witii  the  Bevolution,  that  I 
must  mention  a  few  more  of  its  most  prominent  instances  ; 
though,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  I  will  confine  myself  to  those 
three  great  divisions,  which,  when  put  together,  form  what  is 
called  Natural  History,  and  in  all  of  which  we  shall  see  that  the 
most  important  steps  were  taken  in  France  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

In  the  first  of  these  divisions,  namely  the  department  of  zool- 
ogy, we  owe  to  the  Frenchmen  of  the  eighteenth  century,  those 
generalizations  which  are  still  the  highest  this  branch  of  knowl- 
edge has  reached.  Taking  zoology  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
term,  it  consists  only  of  two  parts,  the  anatomical  part,  which  is 
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its  statics^  and  the  physiological  part,  which  is  its  dynamics :  the 
first  referring  to  the  stmctare  of  aniTnals  ;  the  other,  to  their 
functions.^"  Both  of  these  were  worked  ont,  nearly  at  the  same 
time,  by  Cavier  and  Bichat ;  and  the  leading  conclnsions  at 
which  they  arrived,  remain,  after  the  lapse  of  sixty  years,  undis- 
turbed in  their  essential  points.  In  1795,  Cnvier  liuld  down  the 
great  principle,  that  the  study  and  classificatian  of  animals  was 
to  be,  not  as  heretofore,  with  a  view  to  external  peculiarities,  but 
with  a  yiew  to  internal  organization ;  and  that,  therefore,  no  real 
advance  could  be  made  in  our  knowledge  except  by  extending 
the  boundaries  of  comparative  anatomy.^''  This  step,  simple 
as  it  now  appears,  was  of  immense  importance,  since  by  it  zool- 
ogy was  at  once  rescued  from  the  hands  of  the  observer,  and 
thrown  into  those  of  the  experimenter :  the  consequence  of  which 
has  been  the  attainment  of  that  precision  and  accuracy  of  de- 
tdl,  which  experiment  alone  can  give,  and  which  is  every  way 
superior  to  such  popular  £bcts  as  observation  supplies.  By  thus 
indicating  to  naturalists  the  true  path  of  inquiry,  by  accustom- 
ing them  to  a  close  and  severe  method,  and  by  teaching  them  to 
despise  those  vague  descriptions  in  which  they  had  formerly  de- 
lighted, Cuvier  laid  the  foundation  of  a  progress,  which  during 
the  last  sixty  years  has  surpassed  the  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tions. This,  then,  is  the  real  service  rendered  by  Cuvier,  that 
he  overthrew  the  artificial  system  which  the  genius  of  LinnsBus 
had  raised  up,'^^  and  substituted  in  its  place  that  fiu*  superior 
scheme  which  gave  the  freest  scope  to  mture  inquiry :  since, 
according  to  it,  all  systems  are  to  be  deemed  imperfect  and  pro- 
visional so  long  as  any  thing  remains  to  be  learned  respecting  the 
comparative  anatomy  of  tifie  animal  kingdom.  The  influence 
exercised  by  this  great  view  was  increased  by  the  extraordinary 
skill  and  industry  with  which  its  proposer  followed  it  out,  and 

^  The  line  of  demarcation  between  anatomj  as  statical,  and  physiology  as 
dynamical,  is  clearly  drawn  by  M.  Gomte  {PkUos,  Fotitive,  yoL  liL  p.  808)  and  by  MM. 
Bobin  et  VerdeU  {Chimie  AnatonUque,  toL  i.  pp.  11, 12,  40,  102,  188,  484).  What 
is  said  by  Cams  {Comparative  AnaUmy^  toI.  ii.  p.  866)  and  by  Sir  Benjamin  Brodi« 
(Lectures  on  Pathology  and  Stargery^  p.  6)  comes  nearly  to  the  same  thing,  though 
expressed  with  less  precimon.  On  the  other  hand,  M.  Milne  Edwards  (ZooUgU^ 
part  L  p.  9)  calls  j^hysiology  **  la  science  de  la  vie ;"  which,  if  true,  would  simply 
prove  that  there  is  no  physiology  at  all,  for  there  certainly  is  at  present  no  science 
of  life. 

^  In  hiS  R^gns  Animal^  toL  i.  pp.  vi.  Tii.,  he  says  that  preceding  naturalists 
**  n'avaient  gu^re  conad6r6  que  les  rapports  extSiieuis  de  ces  especes,  et  personne 
ne  s^^tait  occup6  de  coordonner  les  classes  et  les  ordres  d^aprte  Tensemble  de  la 

structure Je  dus  done,  et  cette  obligation  me  prit  un  temps  considerable, 

Je  dus  faire  marcher  de  front  Tanatomie  et  la  zoologie,  les  dissections  et  les  dasse- 

ment. Les  premiers  r^sultats  de  ce  double  trayail  parurent  en  1705,  dans 

un  m^moire  special  sur  une  nouvelle  division  des  animaux  k  sang  blanc** 

^  On  the  opposition  between  the  methods  of  Liimnus  and  of  Cuvier,  see  J«nyn» 
SeportonZoohffif,  pp.  144,  146,  in  Brit,  Auocfor  1884. 
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pioved  the  practicability  of  his  own  precepts.  His  additions  to 
our  knowledge  of  comparative  anatomy  are  probably  more  nu- 
merous than  those  made  by  any  other  man  ;  but  what  has  gained 
him  most  celebrity  is,  thie  comprehensive  spirit  with  which  he 
used  what  he  acquired.  Independently  of  other  generalizatiims, 
he  is  the  author  of  that  vast  classification  of  the  whole  animal 
kingdom  into  vertebrata,  mollusca,  articulata,  and  radiata  ;'*' 
a  classi^cation  which  keeps  its  ground^  and  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  instances  of  that  large  and  philosophic  spirit  which 
France  brought  to  bear  upon  the  phenomena  of  the  material 
world.  »3« 

Great,  however,  as  is  the  name  of  Cuvier,  a  greater  still  re- 
mains behind.  I  allude,  of  course,  to  Bichat,  whose  reputation 
is  steadily  increasiDg  as  our  knowl^e  advances,  and  who,  if  we 
compare  the  shortness  of  his  life  with  the  reach  and  depth  of 
his  views,  must  be  pronounced  the  most  profound  thinker  and 
the  most  consummate  observer  by  whom  the  organization  of  the 
animal  frame  has  yet  been  studied.''^  He  wanted,  indeed,  that 
comprehensive  knowledge  for  which  Cuvier  was  remarkable ; 
but  though,  on  this  account,  his  generalizations  were  drawn  from 
a  smaller  sur&ce,  they  were,  on  tiie  other  hand,  less  provisional : 
they  were,  I  tlnjxk,  more  complete,  and  certainly  they  dealt  with 
more  momentous  topics.  For,  the  attention  of  Bichat  was  pre- 
eminently directed  to  the  human  frame  *^^  in  the  largest  sense 

^  The  foandatioDfl  of  this  celebrated  arrangement  were  laid  by  Oavier,  in  a 
paper  read  in  1796.  WhevoeWi  HUUyry  of  the  Indue.  Sciences,  toI.  iii.  p.  494.  It 
i^ypears,  however  {Fiowrem,  Traoaux  de  Ouvier,  pp.  69,  70),  that  it  was  in,  or  just 
idler,  1791,  that  the  dissection  of  some  mollusca  suggested  to  him  the  idea  of  re- 
fonnine  the  classification  of  the  whole  animal  kingdom.  Compare  Carter,  Regne 
AninuUy  toL  L  pp.  61,' 62  note. 

^  The  onlj  rormidabie  opposition  made  to  Ouvier's  arrangement  has  proceeded 
from  the  advocates  of  the  doctrine  of  circular  progression :  a  remarkable  theory,  of 
which  Lamarck  and  Macleay  are  the  real  originators,  and  which  is  certainly  supported 
by  a  considerable  amount  of  evidence.  Still,  among  the  great  majority  of  compe- 
tent zoologists,  the  fourfold  division  holds  its  ground,  although  the  constantly-increas- 
ing accuracy  of  microscopical  observations  haig  detected  a  nervous  system  much  lower 
in  the  scale  than  was  formerly  suspected,  and  has  thereby  induced  some  anatomists 
to  divide  the  radiata  into  acrita  and  nematoneura.  Otoen*«  InverUhrata,  1866,  pp.  14, 
16 ;  and  JRymer  Jones''^  Animal  Kingdom^  1866,  p.  4.  As,  however,  it  seems  proba- 
ble that  all  animals  have  a  distinct  nervous  system,  this  subdivision  is  only  provi- 
sional ;  and  it  is  very  likely  that  when  our  microscopes  are  more  improved,  we  shall 
have  to  return  to  Guvier's  arrangement.  Some  of  Cuvier^s  successors  have  removed 
the  apodous  echinoderms  from  the  radiata ;  but  in  this  Mr.  Rymer  Jones  {Animcd 
KiTk^m,  p.  211)  vindicates  the  Cuverian  classification. 

^  We  may  except  Aristotle ;  but  between  Aristotle  and  Bichat,  I  can  find  no 
middle  man. 

"•  But  not  exclusively.  M.  Blamville  {Physiol,  eompark,  vol  ii.  p.  804)  says, 
"  celul  qui,  comme  Bichat,  bomait  ses  Etudes  h  Tanatomie  humaine  ;**  and  at  p.  860, 
"  quand  on  ne  consid^re  que  ce  qui  se  passe  chez  Thomme,  ainsi  que  Ta  fait  Bichat." 
This,  however,  is  much  too  positively  stated.  Bichat  mentions  **  les  experiences 
nombreuses  que  j*ai  faitessur  les  anlmaux  vivans.*'  Biehaty  Anatomic  OhUraUj  vol. 
i.  p.  882 ;  and  for  other  instaDces  of  his  experiments  on  animals  below  man,  see  the 
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of  the  word  ;  his  object  being  so  to  inveBtigate  the  oiganization 
of  man,  as  to  rise,  if  possible,  to  some  knowledge  concerDingihe 
causes  and  nature  of  life.  In  this  mi^nificent  enterprise,  con- 
sidered as  a  whole,  he  failed ;  but  what  he  effected  in  certain 
parts  of  it  is  so  extraordinary,  and  has  given  such  an  impetus  to 
some  of  the  highest  branches  of  inquiry,  that  I  will  bri^y  indi- 
cate his  method,  in  order  to  compare  it  with  that  other  method, 
which,  at  the  same  moment,  Ouvier  adopted,  with  immense  success. 
The  important  step  taken  by  Cuvier  was,  that  he  insisted  on 
the  necessity  of  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  organs  of  animals, 
instead  of  following  the  old  plan  of  merely  describing  their  hab- 
its and  external  peculiarities.  This  was  a  vast  improvement, 
since,  in  the  place  of  loose  and  popular  observations,  he  substi- 
tuted direct  experiment,  and  hence  introduced  into  zoology,  a 
precision  formerly  unknown.^^'  But  Bichat,  with  a  still  keener 
insight,  saw  that  even  this  was  not  enough.  He  saw  that,  each 
organ  being  composed  of  different  tissues,  it  was  requisite  to 
study  the  tissues  themselves,  before  we  could  learn  the  way  in 
which,  by  their  combination,  the  organs  are  produced.  This, 
like  aU  really  great  ideas,  was  not  entirely  struck  out  by  a  single 
man ;  for  the  physiological  value  of  the  tissues  had  been  recog- 
nized by  three  or  four  of  the  immediate  predecessors  of  Bichat,  such 
as  Carmichael  8myth,  Bonn,  Bordeu,  and  Fallopius.  These  in- 
quirers, however,  notwithstanding  l^eir  industry,  had  effected 
nothing  of  much  moment,  since,  though  they  collected  several 
special  &cts,  there  was  in  their  observations  that  want  of  har- 
mony and  that  general  incompleteness  always  characteristic  of 


i  work,  vol.  i.  pp.  164,  284,  811,  812,  826,  vol.  ii.  pp.  18,  25,  69,  78,  107,  188, 
185,  225,  264,  428,  Tol.  ill.  pp.  151,  218,  242,  262,  863,  864,  400,  478,  601,  toL  iv. 
pp.  27,  28,  84,  46,  229, 247,  471 :  see  also  Bichat^  Beeherehes  wr  la  Vie,  pp.  262, 265, 
277,  812,  886,  856,  868,  860,  868,  884,  400,  411,  489,  466,  476,  482,  494,  612;  and 
his  2h-aiU  des  Membranes,  pp.  48,  64,  67,  180,  168,  196,  201,  224.  These  are  all  ex< 
perimeAtB  on  inferior  animals,  which  aided  this  great  physiologist  in  establishing 
those  yast  generalizations,  which,  though  applied  to  man,  were  by  no  means  collectea 
merely  from  human  anatomy.  The  impossibility  of  understanding  physiology  with- 
out studying  comparative  anatomy,  is  well  pointed  out  in  Mr.  Rymer  Jones^  work, 
Organization  of  the  Animal  Kingdcm,  1855,  pp.  601,  791. 

"*  Mr.  Swainson  (Oeography  and  ClaasiJieaHon  of  AnimaU,  p.  170)  compbdns, 
strangely  enough,  that  Cuvier  ^^  rejects  the  more  plain  and  obvious  characters  which 
every  one  can  see,  and  which  had  been  so  happily  employed  by  Linneeus,  and  makes 
the  differences  between  these  groups  to  depend  upon  circumstances  which  no  one  but 
an  anatomist  can  understand.''  See  also  p.  178 :  '*  characters  which,  however  good, 
are  not  always  comprehensible,  except  to  the  anatomist.*'  (Compare  Hodgson  on  the 
Ornithology  of  Nepal,  in  Asiatic  ResMTches,  vol.  six.  p.  179,  Calcutta,  1886.)  In 
other  words,  this  is  a  complaint  that  Cuvier  attempted  to  raise  zoology  to  a  science, 
and,  therefore,  of  course,  deprived  it  of  some  of  its  popular  attractions,  in  order  to 
invest  it  with  other  attractions  of  a  far  higher  character.  The  errors  introduced  into 
the  natural  sciences  by  relying  upon  observation  instead  of  experiment,  have  beea 
noticed  by  many  writers ;  and  by  none  more  judiciously  than  M.  Saint  HUaire  in 
his  Anomalies  de  V  Organisation,  vol  1.  98. 
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the  labours  of  men  who  do  not  rise  to  a  commanding  view  of  the 
subject  with  which  they  deal**® 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  Bichat  began  those 
researches^  which,  looking  at  their  actual  and  still  more  at  their 
prospective  results,  are  probably  the  most  valuable  contribution 
ever  made  to  physiology  by  a  single  mind.  In  1801,  only  a  year 
before  his  death,'^^  he  published  his  great  work  on  anatomy,  in 
which  the  study  of  the  organs  is  made  altogether  subservient  to 
the  study  of  the  tissues  composing  them.  He  lays  it  down,  that 
the  body  of  inan  consists  of  twenty-one  distinct  tissues,  idl  of 
which,  though  essentially  different,  have  in  common  the  two 
great  properties  of  extensibility  and  contractility."*  These  tis- 
sues he,  with  indefatigable  industry,"'  subjected  to  every  sort  of 
examination ;  he  examined  them  in  different  ages  and  diseases, 
with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  laws  of  their  normal  and  pathological 
development."*    He  studied  the  way  each  tissue  is  affected  by 

^^  It  is  very  doubtful  if  Bichat  was  acquainted  with  the  works  of  Smyth,  Bonn, 
or  Fallopius,  and  I  do  not  remember  that  he  any  where  even  mentions  their  names. 
He  had,  however,  certainly  studied  Bordeu;  but  I  suspect  that  the  author  by  whom 
he  was  most  influenced  was  Pinel,  whose  pathological  generalizations  were  put  for- 
ward just  about  the  time  when  Bichat  began  to  write.  Compare  Bichat,  Traite  dea 
Membranes,  pp.  8-4,  107,  191 ;  Beelard,  Anat,  Gen,  pp.  65, 66 ;  Bouillciudy  Philo9. 
Midicale,  p.  26;  Blainville,  Physiol,  wmpark,  toI.  i.  p.  284,  toI.  ii.  pp.  19,  252; 
Herde,  Anat,  Ghi,  vol.  i.  pp.  119,  120. 

*"  Biog,  Univ.  voL  iv.  pp.  468,  469. 

^**  For  a  list  of  the  tissues,  see  Biehai,  Anat,  Qhi,  toL  i.  p.  49.  At  p.  50  he  says, 
"  en  effet,  quel  que  soit  le  point  de  Tue  sous  lequel  on  considk^  ces  tissus,  ils  ne  se 
ressemblent  nullement :  c*est  la  nature,  et  non  la  science,  qui  a  tir6  une  ligne  de  de- 
marcation entre  eux.**  There  is,  however,  now  reason  to  think,  that  both  animal  and 
vegetable  tissues  are,  in  all  their  varieties,  referrible  to  a  cellular  origin.  This  great 
view,  which  M.  Schwann  principally  worked  out,  will,  if  fully  established,  be  the 
largest  generalization  we  possess  respecting  the  organic  world,  and  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  overrate  its  value.  Still  there  is  danger  lest,  in  prematurely  reaching  at  so 
vast  a  law,  we  should  neglect  the  subordinate,  but  strongly-marked  differences  be- 
tween the  tissues  as  they  actually  exist.  Burdach  {^aiti  de  Phyeiolo^y  vol.  vi.  pp. 
195,  196)  has  made  some  good  remarks  on  the  confusion  introduced  into  the  study 
of  tissues,  by  neglecting  those  salient  characteristics  which  were  indicated  by  Bichat 

^«>  Pinel  says,  "  dans  un  seul  hiver  il  ouvrit  plus  de  six  cents  cadavres.**^  Notice 
9ur  Biehat,  p.  xiii.,  in  voL  i.  of  Anat,  Oin,  By  such  enormous  labour,  and  by  work- 
ing day  and  night  in  a  necessarily  polluted  atmosphere,  he  laid  the  foundation  for 
that  diseased  habit,  which  caused  a  sh'ght  accident  to  prove  &tal,  and  carried  him 
off  at  the  age  of  thirty-one.  **  L'esprit  a  peine  &  concevoir  que  la  vie  d*un  seul 
homme  puisse  suffire  &  tant  de  travaux,  &  tant  de  d^ouvertes,  fiutes  ou  indiqu6es : 
Bichat  est  mort  avant  d^avoir  accompli  sa  trente-deuxi^me  annuel"    Pinel,  p.  xvi. 

^  To  this  sort  of  comparative  anatomy  (if  it  may  be  so  called),  which  before  his 
time  scarcely  existed,  Bichat  attached  great  importance,  and  clearly  saw  that  it  would 
eventually  become  of  the  utmost  value  for  pathology.  Anat,  Gin.  vol.  i.  pp.  881, 
832,  vol.  ii  pp.  284-241,  voL  iv.  p.  417,  &c.  Unfortunately  these  investigations  were 
not  properly  followed  up  by  his  immecUate  successors ;  and  Miiller,  writing  long  after 
his  death,  was  obliged  to  refer  chiefly  to  Bichat  for  **  the  true  principles  of  general 
pathology.**  MoUer'e  Phynology,  1840,  vol.  i.  p.  808.  M.  Vogel,  too,  in  his  Path- 
oloffieal  Anatomy,  1847,  pp.  898,  418,  notices  the  error  committed  by  the  earlier 
paUiologists,  in  looking;  at  changes  in  the  organs,  and  neglecting  those  in  the  tissues ; 
and  the  same  remark  is  made  in  Bobin  et  Verdeil,  Ohimie  Anatoniioue,  1858,  vol.  i. 
p.  45  ;  and  in  Benle,  TraiU  d'Anatotnie,  vol.  i.  p.  vii.,  Paris,  1843.  That  **  structural 
VOL.  I. — 41 
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moisture,  air,  and  temperature ;  also  tlie  way  in  which  their  prop- 
erties are  altered  by  various  chemical  substances/ ^^  and  even 
their  effect  on  the  taste.'^'  By  these  means,  and  by  many  other 
experiments  tending  in  the  same  direction,  he  took  so  great  and 
sudden  a  step,  that  he  is  to  be  regarded  not  merely  as  an  inno- 
vator on  an  old  science,  but  rather  as  the  creator  of  a  new  one.^^^ 
And  although  subsequent  observers  have  corrected  some  of  his 
conclusions,  this  has  only  been  done  by  following  his  method ; 
the  value  of  which  is  now  so  generally  recognized,  that  it  is 
adopted  by  nearly  all  the  best  anatomists,  who,  differing  in  other 
points,  are  agreed  as  to  the  necessity  of  basing  the  ftiture  pro- 
gress of  anatomy  on  a  knowledge  of  the  tissues,  the  supreme  im- 
portance of  which  Bichat  was  the  first  to  perceive.^^'^ 

The  methods  of  Bichat  and  of  Cuvier,  when  put  together, 

anatomy,^  and  "  structural  development,^  are  to  be  made  the  foundations  of  pathol- 
ogy, is,  moreover,  observed  in  SimofCs  Paihology^  1860,  p.  116  (compare  WtUiam^t 
Principles  of  MediciiUf  1848,  p.  67),  who  ascribes  the  chief  merit  of  this  "  rational 
pathology  **  to  Henle  and  Schwann ;  omitting  to  mention  that  they  only  executed 
Bichat^s  scheme,  and  (be  it  stud  with  every  respect  for  these  eminent  men)  executed 
it  with  a  comprehensiveness  much  inferior  to  that  displayed  by  their  gi«at  prede- 
cessor. In  BrouisaiSy  Fxamen  de9  Doctrines  Midicalee,  vol.  iv.  pp.  106, 107,  there  are 
some  iust  and  liberal  observations  on  the  immense  service  which  Bichat  rendered  to 
pathology.    See  also  BkUard^Anatcmie^  Paris,  1862,  p.  184. 

'**  Btehat,  Anat,  GH.  vol.  i.  pp.  51,  160,  161,  269,  872,  vol  ii.  pp.  47,  448, 449, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  88,  168,  208,  809,  406,  486,  voL  iv.  pp.  21,  62,  466-461,  617. 

"*  According  to  M.  Comte  (PkUoe,  Foe.  voL  iii.  p.  819),  no  one  had  thought  of 
this  before  Bichat.  MM.  Robin  et  Verdeil,  in  their  recent  great  work,  fully  admit 
the  necessity  of  employing  this  singular  resource.  Chimie  Anatomiquey  1868,  vol.  i. 
pp.  18,  126,  182,  867,  681. 

14T  1 1  D^.iors  il  cr6a  une  science  nouvelle,  Tanatomie  g^n^rale.**  Pinel  aw  Bichat, 
p.  zii.  **A  Bichat  appartient  v6ritablement  la  f^olre  d^avoir  concu  et  surtout  ez6- 
cut^,  le  premier,  le  plan  d^une  anatomie  nouvelle."  BotUllaud,  Philoe,  Midieaie^  p. 
27.  '^  Bichat  fut  le  cr6ateur  de  lliistologie,  en  assignant  des  caract^res  precis  ft  chaque 
classe  de  tissus."  Burdock^  Phutujlogie^  vol.  vii.  p.  111.  **  Le  cr^teur  de  Tanato- 
mie  g6n6rale,  fiit  Bichat"  HmU^  Anatomie,  voL  L  p.  120.  Similar  remarks  will  be 
found  in  Saint  Hilaire,  Anomaliee  de  V  Organieation^  vol.  i.  p.  10 ;  and  in  RMn  et 
Verdeil,  Chimie  Anat,  voL  i.  p.  xviii.,  vol.  iii.  p.  406. 

^*^  In  Beclard,  Anat,  Oin,  1862,  p.  61,  it  is  said  that  **  la  recherche  de  ces  tissns 
^Mmentaires,  ou  616ment8  organiques,  est  devenue  la  preoccupation  presque  exclusive 
des  anatomistes  de  nos  jours."  Compare  BlainwUe,  Phyeiol,  Ohi:  et  Camp,  voL  i. 
p.  98 :  "Aujourd^hui  nous  allons  plus  avant,  nous  pen^rons  dans  la  structure  intime, 
non  seulement  de  ces  organes,  mais  encore  des  tissus  qui  concourent  k  leur  composi- 
tion ;  nous  faisons  en  un  mot  de  la  veritable  anatomie,  de  Tanatomie  proprement 
dite."  And  at  p.  106 :  "  c'est  un  genre  de  recherches  qui  a  k\jk  cultiv6  avec  beau- 
coup  d'activit^  et  qui  a  re^u  une  grande  extension  depuis  la  publication  du  bel  ouv* 
rage  de  Bichat.**    See  also  voL  ii.  p.  808.      ^ 

In  consequence  of  this  movement,  there  has  sprung  up,  under  the  name  of  De- 
oeneratione  of  Tlesues,  an  entirely  new  branch  of  morbid  anatomy,  of  which,  I  be- 
lieve, no  instance  will  be  found  before  the  time  of  Bichat,  but  the  value  of  which  is 
now  recognized  by  most  pathologists.  Compare  Paget^e  Surgical  Pathology,  vol.  i. 
pp.  98-U2;  Williame'e  Principles  of  Medicine,  pp.  869-876;  Burdach^s  Physiologic, 
voL  viii.  p.  367 ;  Reports  of  Brit,  Assoc,  vol.  vi.  p.  147 ;  Jones  and  Si^vekingU  Path- 
ological Anatomy,  1864,  pp.  164-166,  802-804,  666-668.  "  They  are,"  say  these 
last  writers,  **  of  extremely  frequent  occurrence ;  but  their  nature  has  scarcely  been 
recognized  until  of  late." 
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exhaust  the  actual  resources  of  zoological  science;  so  that  aU  sub- 
sequent naturalists  have  been  compelled  to  follow  one  of  these 
two  schemes ;  that  is,  either  to  follow  Cuvier  in  comparing  the 
organs  of  animals,  or  else  to  follow  Bichat  in  comparing  the  tis- 
sues which  compose  the  organs.^ ^'  And  inasmuch  as  one  com- 
parison is  chiefly  suggestive  of  function,  and  the  other  comparison 
of  structure,  it  is  evident,  that  to  raise  the  study  of  the  animal 
world  to  the  highest  point  of  which  it  is  capable,  both  these  great 
plans  are  necessary:  but  if  we  ask  which  of  the  two  plans,  un- 
aided by  the  other,  is  more  likely  to  produce  important  results, 
the  palm  must,  I  think,  be  yielded  to  that  proposed  by  Bichat. 
Certainly,  if  we  look  at  the  question  as  one  to  be  decided  by  au- 
thority, a  majority  of  the  most  eminent  anatomists  and  physiol- 
ogists now  incline  to  the  side  of  Bichat,  rather  than  to  that  of 
Cuvier;  while,  as  a  matter  of  history,  it  may  be  proved  that  the 
reputation  of  Bichat  has,  with  the  advance  of  knowledge,  in- 
creased more  rapidly  than  that  of  his  great  rival  What,  however, 
appears  to  me  still  more  decisive,  is,  that  the  two  most  important 
discoveries  made  in  our  time  respecting  the  classification  of  ani- 
mals, are  entirely  the  result  of  the  method  which  Bichat  sug^ 
gested.  The  first  discovery  is  that  made  by  Agassiz,  who,  in  the 
course  of  his  ichthyological  researches,  was  led  to  perceive  that 
the  arrangement  by  Cuvier  according  to  organs,  did  not  fulfil  its 
purpose  in  regard  to  fossil  fishes,  because  in  the  lapse  of  ages  the 
characteristics  of  their  structure  were  destroyed.""  He,  there- 
fore, adopted  the  only  other  remaining  plan,  and  studied  the  tis- 
sues, which,  being  less  complex  than  the  organs,  are  of  tener  found 
intact.  The  result  was  the  very  remarkable  discovery,  that  the 
tegumentaiy  membrane  of  fishes  is  so  intimately  connected  with 
their  organization,  that  if  the  whole  of  a  fish  has  perished  except 
this  membrane,  it  is  practicable,  by  noting  its  characteristics,  to 
reconstruct  the  animal  in  its  most  essential  parts.  Of  the  value 
of  this  principle  of  harmony,  some  idea  may  be  formed  from  the 
circumstance,  that  on  it  Agassiz  has  based  the  whole  of  that  cel- 
ebrated classification,  of  which  he  is  the  sole  author,  and  by 
which  fossil  ichthyology  has  for  the  first  time  assumed  a  precise 
and  definite  shape.'^^ 

^  Cuvier  completely  neglected  the  study  of  tiasues ;  and  in  the  very  few  instances 
in  which  he  mentions  them,  his  language  is  extremely  vague.  Thus,  in  his  B^gne 
Animalj  voL  i.  p.  12,  he  says  of  livmg  bodies,  ^Meur  tiasu  est  done  compost  de 
reseaux  et  de  mailles,  ou  de  fibres  et  de  lames  solides,  qui  renferment  des  Uquides 
dans  leurs  intervalles.'* 

^  A  well-known  ornithologist  makes  the  same  complaint  respecting  the  classifi- 
cation of  bbds.  Strickland  on  Ornithology^  Brit,  Auoc.  for  1844,  pp.  209,  210. 
Even  in  regard  to  living  species,  Cuvier  {Rigne  Animal^  vol.  ii.  p.  128)  says,  "  La 
classe  des  poissons  est  de  toutes,  celle  qui  o£fre  le  plus  de  difficultds  quand  on  veut 
la  subdiviser  en  ordres  d*aprte  des  caract^res  fixes  et  sensibles.** 

»i  The  discoveries  of  M.  Agassiz  are  embodied  in  his  great  work,  Eeeherehet  tur 
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The  other  discoveryy  of  which  the  application  is  much  more 
extensive^  was  made  in  exactly  the  same  way.  It  consists  of 
the  strikiDg  fact,  that  the  teeth  of  each  animal  have  a  neces- 
sary connexion  with  the  entire  oi^nization  of  its  frame ;  so  that^ 
within  certain  limits,  we  can  predict  the  organization  by  exam- 
ining the  tooth«  This  beautiful  instance  of  the  r^ularity  of  the 
operations  of  nature  was  not  known  until  more  ihaa  thirty  years 
after  the  death  of  Bichat,  and  it  is  evidently  due  to  the  prose* 
cution  of  that  method  wUch  he  sedulously  inculcated.  For  the 
teeth  never  having  been  properly  examined  in  regard  to  their 
separate  tissues,  it  was  believed  that  they  were  essentially  devoid 
of  structure,  or,  as  some  thought,  were  simply  a  fibrous  texture."* 
But  by  minute  microscopic  investigations  it  has  been  recently 
ascertained  that  the  tissues  of  the  teeth  are  strictly  analogous 
to  those  of  other  parts  of  the  body  ;"3  and  that  the  ivory,  or  den- 
tine, as  it  is  now  called,"^  is  highly  organized;  that  it,  as  well  as 
the  enamel,  is  cellular,  and  is,  in  fact,  a  development  of  the  living 
pulp.  This  discovery,  which,  to  the  philosophic  anatomist,  is 
pregnant  with  meaning,  was  made  about  1838;  and  though  the 
preliminary  steps  were  taken  by  Purkin]6,  Betzius,  and  Schwann^ 
the  principal  merit  is  due  to  Nasmyth  and  Owen,***  between 
whom  it  is  disputed,  but  whose  rival  claims  we  are  not  here 
called  upon  to  adjust.***    What  I  wish  to  observe  is,  that  the 

Us  PaUionM  foMtles :  but  the  reader  who  may  not  have  an  opportanity  of  consulting 
that  costly  publication,  will  find  two  essays  by  this  eminent  naturalist,  which  will 
give  an  idea  of  his  treatment  of  the  subject,  in  Reports  of  BrUUh  Astocfor  1842, 
pp.  80-88,  and  for  1844,  pp.  279-SlO.  How  essential  this  study  is  to  the  geologist, 
appears  from  the  remaric  of  Sir  R.  Murchison  {SiluricL^  1854,  p.  417),  that  "fossil 
fishes  have  every  where  proved  the  most  exact  chronometers  of  the  4?e  of  rocks." 

**'  That  Uiey  were  composed  of  fibres,  was  the  prevailing  doctrine,  until  the  dis- 
covery of  their  tubes,  in  1836,  by  Purkiig6.  Before  Purki^^,  only  one  observer, 
Leeuwenhoek,  had  announced  their  tubular  structure ;  but  no  one  believed  what  he 
said,  and  Pttrkiig6  was  unacquainted  with  his  researches.  Compare  NaamythU  J2e- 
iearehes  on  the  Teethy  18S9,  p.  159  ;  OwiCtt  Odontography^  1840-1845,  voL  i.  pp.  ix. 
X. ;  BenU,  Anat.  Oin,  voL  li.  p.  457  ;  Reports  ((f  Rnt.  Assoc.  voL  vii.  pp.  1S5,  1S6 
(Transac,  of  Sections). 

^  Mr.  Nasmyth,  in  his  valuable,  bat,  I  regret  to  add,  posthumous  work,  notices, 
as  the  result  of  these  discoveries,  "  the  close  affinity  subsisting  between  the  dental 
and  other  omnized  tissues  of  the  animal  frame."  Rencarches  on  the  Development^ 
4Jtc.j  of  the  Teetht  1849,  p.  198.  This  is,  properly  speaking,  a  continuation  of  Mr. 
Nasmyth^s  former  book,  which  bore  the  same  title,  and  was  published  in  1889. 

^  This  name,  which  Mr.  Owen  appeuis  to  have  first  suggested,  has  been  objected 
to,  though,  as  it  seems  to  me,  on  insidficient  grounds.  Compare  (heen^s  Odontogreh 
phy^  vol  i.  p.  iii.,  with  N€umytKs  Researches^  1849,  pp.  3-4.  It  is  adopted  in  Oat' 
penter's  Human  Physiol.  1846,  p.  154 ;  and  in  Jones  and  Bieveking's  Patholog.  Anat, 
1854,  pp.  483,  486. 

^  See  the  correspondence  in  Brit.  Assoc  for  1841,  Sec,  pp.  2-23. 

^  In  the  notice  of  it  in  WheweWs  Sist.'of  Sciences,  vol  iii.  p.  678,  nothing  is 
said  about  Mr.  Nasmyth ;  while  in  that  in  Wilsons  Buman  Anatomy,  p.  65,  edit. 
1851,  nothing  is  said  about  Mr.  Owen.  A  specimen  of  the  justice  with  which  men 
treat  their  contemporaries.  Dr.  Qrant  (Supplement  to  Hooper's  Medical  JHcL  1848, 
p.  1890)  says,  ^'  the  researches  of  Mr.  Owen  tend  to  confirm  those  of  Mr.  Nasmyth." 
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difiCOveiY  is  smular  to  that  which  we  owe  to  Agassiz ;  Bimilar  in 
the  method  by  which  it  was  worked  out,  and  also  in  the  lesnltB 
which  have  followed  from  it.  Both  are  due  to  a  recognition  of 
the  fundamental  maxim  of  Bichat,  that  the  study  of  organs  must 
be  subordinate  to  the  study  of  tissues,  and  both  have  supplied 
the  most  valuable  aid  to  zoological  classification.  On  this  point, 
the  service  rendered  by  Owen  is  incontestable,  whatever  may  be 
thought  of  his  original  claims.  This  eminent  naturalist  has, 
with  immense  industry,  applied  the  discovery  to  all  vertebrate 
animals ;  and  in  an  elaborate  work,  specially  devoted  to  the  sub- 
ject, he  has  placed  beyond  dispute  the  astonishing  &ct,  that  the 
structure  of  a  single  tooth  is  a  criterion  of  the  nature  and  organ- 
ization of  the  species  to  which  it  belongs.^'^ 

Whoever  has  reflected  much  on  the  different  stages  through 
which  our  knowledge  has  successively  passed,  must,  I  think,  be 
led  to  the  conclusion,  that  while  fully  recognizing  the  great 
merit  of  these  investigators  of  the  animal  frame,  our  highest  ad- 
miration ought  to  be  reserved  not  for  those  who  make  the  dis- 
coveries, but  rather  for  those  who  point  out  how  the  discoveries 
are  to  be  made.**^  When  the  true  path  of  inquiry  has  once  been 
indicated,  the  rest  is  comparatively  easy.  The  beaten  highway 
is  always  open ;  and  the  difficulty  is,  not  to  find  those  who  will 
travel  the  old  road,  but  those  who  will  make  a  fresh  one.  Every 
age  produces  in  abundance  men  of  sagacity  and  of  considerable 
industry,  who,  while  perfectly  competent  to  increase  the  details 
of  a  science,  are  unable  to  extend  its  distant  boundaries.  This 
is  because  such  extension  must  be  accompanied  by  a  new 
method,**"^  which,  to  be  valuable  as  well  as  new,  supposes  on 

Kasmjth,  in  his  last  work  (JResearchet  on  the  Teeth^  1849,  p.  81),  only  refers  to  Owen 
to  point  out  an  error;  while  Owen  (Odontography^  yol  i.  pp.  xlvi-lyi.)  treats  Na- 
smyth  as  an  impudent  plagiarist. 

^  Dr.  Whewell  (JSUt,  of  Indue,  Sciences,  yoL  iii.  p.  678) says,  that  "he  has  car- 
ried into  erery  part  of  the  animal  kingdom  an  examination,  founded  upon  this  dis- 
covery, and  has  published  the  results  of  this  in  his  Odontooraphy.**  If  this  able,  but 
rather  hasty  writer,  had  read  the  Odontography,  he  would  have  round  that  Mr.  Owen, 
BO  far  fi*om  carrying  the  examination  "  mto  every  part  of  the  animal  kingdom,**  dis- 
tinctly confines  hhnself  to  "  one  of  the  primary  divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom** 
(I  quote  his  own  words  from  Odontography,  vol.  i.  p.  Ixvii.),  and  appears  to  think, 
that  below  the  vertebrata,  the  inquiry  would  furnish  little  or  no  aid  for  the  purposes 
of  classification. 

"*  But  in  comparing  the  merits  of  discoverers  themselves,  we  must  praise  him 
who  proves  rather  than  him  who  suggests.  See  some  sensible  remarks  in  Owenh 
Odontography,  vol.  i.  p.  xlix. ;  which,  however,  do^not  affect  my  observations  on  the 
superiority  of  method. 

^  By  a  new  method  of  inquiring  into  a  subject,  I  mean  an  application  to  it  of 
generalizations  from  some  other  subject,  so  as  to  widen  the  field  of  thought.  To 
call  this  a  new  method  is  rather  vague ;  but  there  is  no  other  word  to  express  the 
process.  Properly  speaking,  there  are  only  two  methods,  the  inductive  and  the  de- 
ductive; which,  though  essentially  different,  are  so  mixed  together,  as  to  make  it 
impossible  wholly  to  separate  them.    The  discussion  of  the  real  nature  of  this  differ- 
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the  part  of  its  suggester,  not  only  a  complete  mastery  over  the 
resources  of  his  subject,  but  also  the  possession  of  originality  and 
comprehensiyeness, — the  two  rarest  forms  of  human  genius.    In 
this  consists  the  real  difficulty  of  every  great  pursuit.    As  soon 
as  any  department  of  knowledge  has  been  generalized  into  laws, 
it  contains,  either  in  itself  or  in  its  applications,  three  distinct 
branches ;    namely,  inventions,  discoveries,  and  method.    Of 
these,  the  first  corresponds  to  art ;  the  second  to  science  ;  and 
the  third  to  philosophy.     In  this  scale,  inventions  have  by  far 
the  lowest  place,  and  minds  of  the  highest  order  are  rarely  occu- 
pied by  them.    Next  in  the  series  come  discoveries ;  and  here 
the  province  of  intellect  reaUy  begins,  since  here  the  first  at- 
tempt is  made  to  search  after  truth  on  its  own  account,  and  to 
discard  those  practical  considerations  to  which  inventions  are  of 
necessity  refeired.     This  is  science  properly  so  called ;  and  how 
difficult  it  is  to  reach  this  stage,  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  all 
half-civilized  nations  have  made  many  great  inventions,  but  no 
great  discoveries.     The  highest,  however,  of  all  the  three  stages, 
is  the  philoBophy  of  method,  which  bears  the  same  relation  to 
science  that  science  bears  to  art.     Of  its  immense,  and  indeed 
supreme  importance,  the  annals  of  knowledge  supply  abundant 
evidence  ;  and  for  want  of  it,  some  very  great  men  have  effected 
absolutely  nothing,  consuming  their  lives  in  fruitless  industry, 
not  because  their  labour  was  slack,  but  because  their  method  was 
sterile.     The  progress  of  every  science  is  affected  more  by  the 
scheme  according  to  which  it  is  cultivated,  than  by  the  actual 
ability  of  the  cidtivators  themselves.    If  they  who  travel  in  an 
unknown  country,  spend  their  force  in  running  on  the  wrong 
road,  they  will  miss  the  point  at  which  they  aim,  and  perchance 
may  faint  and  fall  by  the  way.    In  that  long  and  difficult  jour- 
ney after  truth,  which  the  human  mind  has  yet  to  perform,  and 
of  which  we  in  our  generation  can  only  see  the  distant  prospect, 
it  is  certain  that  success  will  depend  not  on  the  speed  with  which 
men  hasten  in  the  path  of  inquiry,  but  rather  on  the  skill  with 
which  the  path  is  selected  for  them  by  those  great  and  compre- 
hensive thinkers,  who  are  as  the  lawgivers  and  founders  of  knowl- 
edge ;  because  they  supply  its  deficiencies,  not  by  investigating 
particular  difficulties,  but  by  establishing  some  large  and  sweep- 
ing innovation,  which  opens  up  a  new  vein  of  thought,  and  cre- 
ates fresh  resources,  which  it  is  left  fcr  their  posterity  to  work 
out  and  apply. 

It  is  from  this  point  of  view  that  we  are  to  rate  the  value  of 
Bichat,  whose  works,  like  those  of  all  men  of  the  highest  emi- 

ence  I  reserve  for  my  comparison,  in  the  next  volume,  of  the  German  and  Ameri- 
can civilizations. 
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nence, — ^like  those  of  Aristotle^  Bacon,  and  Descartes, — mark  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind  ;  and  as  such,  can  only 
be  fairly  estimated  by  connecting  them  with  the  social  and  in- 
tellectual condition  of  the  age  in  which  they  appeared.  This 
gives  an  importance  and  a  meaning  to  the  writings  of  Bichat,  of 
which  few  indeed  are  fully  aware.  The  two  greatest  recent  dis- 
coveries respecting  the  classification  of  animeJs  are,  as  we  have 
just  seen,  the  result  of  his  teaching ;  but  his  influence  has  pro- 
duced other  effects  still  more  momentous.  He,  aided  by  Cab* 
anis,  rendered  to  physiology  the  incalculable  service,  of  prevent- 
ing it  from  participating  in  that  melancholy  reaction  to  which 
France  was  exposed  early  in  the  nineteenth  century.  This  is 
too  large  a  subject  to  discuss  at  present ;  but  I  may  mention, 
that  when  Napoleon,  not  from  feehngsof  conviction,  but  for  self- 
ish purposes  of  his  own,  attempted  to  restore  the  power  of  ec- 
.  clesiastical  principles,  the  men  of  letters,  with  disgraceful  sub- 
serviency, fell  into  his  view ;  and  there  began  a  marked  decline 
in  that  independent  and  innovating  spirit,  with  which  during 
fifty  years  the  French  had  cultivated  the  highest  departments  of 
knowledge.  Hence  that  metaphysical  school  arose,  which,  though 
professing  to  hold  aloof  firom  theology,  was  intimately  allied  with 
it ;  and  whose  showy  conceits  form,  in  their  ephemeral  splendour, 
a  striking  contrast  to  the  severer  methods  followed  in  the  preced- 
ing generation.'*^  Against  this  movement,  the  French  physiolo- 
gists have,  as  a  body,  always  protested ;  and  it  may  be  clearly 
proved  that  their  opposition,  which  even  the  great  abilities  of 
Cuvier  were  unable  to  win  over,  is  partly  due  to  the  impetus 
given  by  Bichat,  in  enforcing  in  his  own  pursuit  the  necessity  of 
rejecting  those  assumptions  by  which  metaphysicians  and  theo- 
logians seek  to  control  every  science.  As  an  illustration  of  this, 
I  may  mention  two  facts  worthy  of  note.  The  first  is,  that  in 
England,  where  during  a  considerable  period  the  influence  of 
Bichat  was  scarcely  felt,  many,  even  of  our  eminent  physiologists, 
have  shown  a  marked  disposition  to  ally  themselves  with  the 
reactionary  party ;  and  have  not  only  opposed  such  novelties  as 
they  could  not  immediately  explain,  but  have  degraded  their  own 
noble  science  by  making  it  a  handmaid  to  serve  the  purposes  of 

^  In  literature  and  in  theology,  Chateaubriand  and  De  Maistre  were  certainly 
the  most  eloquent,  and  were  probably  the  moat  influential,  leaders  of  this  reaction. 
Neither  of  them  liked  induction,  but  preferred  reasoning  deductively  from  premises 
which  they  assumed,  and  which  they  called  first  principles.  De  Maistre,  however, 
was  a  powerful  dialectician,  and  on  that  account  his  works  are  read  by  many  who 
care  nothing  for  the  gorgeous  declamation  of  Chateaubriand.  In  metaphysics,  a 
precisely  siiSlar  movement  occurred ;  and  Laromiguidre,  Royer  Collard,  and  Maine 
de  Biran,  founded  that  celebrated  school  which  cu&iinated  in  M.  Cousin,  and  which 
is  equally  characterized  by  an  ignorance  of  the  philosophy  of  induction,  and  by  a 
want  of  sympathy  with  physical  science. 
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natural  theology.  The  other  fact  is,  that  in  Fiance  the  diacipleB 
of  Bichat  have,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  rejected  the  study  of 
final  causes,  to  which  the  school  of  Cuvier  still  adheres :  while  as 
a  natural  consequence,  the  followers  of  Bichat  are  associated  in 
geology  with  the  doctrine  of  uniformity ;  in  zoology,  with  that  of 
the  transmutation  of  species ;  and  in  astronomy,  witii  the  nebular 
hypothesis:  vast  and  magnificent  schemes,  under  whose  shelter 
the  human  mind  seeks  an  escape  from  that  dogma  of  interference, 
which  the  march  of  knowledge  every  where  reduces,  and  the  ex- 
istence of  which  is  incompatible  with  those  conceptions  of  eter- 
nal order,  towards  which,  during  the  last  two  centuries,  we  have 
been  constantly  tending. 

These  great  phenomena,  which  the  French  intellect  presents, 
and  of  which  I  have  only  sketched  a  rapid  outline,  will  hd  related 
with  suitable  detail  in  the  latter  part  of  this  work,  when  I  shall 
examine  the  present  condition  of  the  European  mind,  and  en- 
deavour to  estimate  its  future  prospects.  To  complete,  however, 
our  appreciation  of  Bichat,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  notice  of 
what  some  consider  the  most  valuable  of  all  his  productions,  in 
which  he  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  an  exhaustive  generalization 
of  the  functions  of  life.  It  appears,  indeed,  to  me,  that  in  many 
important  points,  Bichat  here  fell  short ;  but  the  work  itself  stiU 
stands  alone,  and  is  so  striking  an  instance  of  the  genius  of  the 
author,  that  I  will  give  a  short  account  of  its  fundamental  views. 

Life  considered  as  a  whole  has  two  distinct  branches  ;*'^  one 
branch  being  characteristic  of  animals,  the  other  of  v^tables. 
That  which  is  cpnfined  to  animals  is  called  animal  life;  tlmt  which 
is  common  both  to  animals  and  vegetables  is  called  oiganic  Ufe. 
While,  therefore,  plants  have  only  life,  man  has  two  distinct 
lives,  which  are  governed  by  entirely  different  laws,  and  which, 
though  intimately  connected,  constantly  oppose  each  other.  In 
the  organic  life,  man  exists  solely  for  hunself ;  in  the  animal  life 
he  comes  in  contact  with  others.  The  fmictions  of  the  first 
are  purely  internal,  those  of  the  second  are  external  His  or- 
ganic life  is  limited  to  the  double  process  of  creation  and  destruc- 
tion :  the  creative  process  being  that  of  assimilation,  as  digestion, 
circulation,  and  nutrition ;  the  destructive  process  being  that  of 
excretion,  such  as  exhalation  and  the  like.  This  is  what  man 
has  in  common  with  plants;  and  of  this  life  he,  when  in  a  natu- 
ral state,  is  unconscious.  But  the  characteristic  of  his  animal 
life  is  consciousness,  since  by  it  he  is  made  capable  of  moving,  of 
feeling,  of  judging.  By  virtue  of  the  first  life  he  is  merely  a 
vegetable;  by  the  addition  of  the  second  he  becomes  an  aniinaL 

*"  Bichat,  RecherehM  9ur  la  Vie  et  la  Mort^  pp.  5-9,  226 ;  and  his  Anat.  Mi. 
YoL  L  p.  78. 
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If  now  we  look  at  the  organs  by  which  in  man  the  functions 
of  these  two  lives  are  carried  on,  we  shall  be  struck  by  the  re- 
markable fact,  that  the  organs  of  his  vegetable  life  are  very  irreg- 
ular, those  of  his  animal  Ufe  very  symmetrical.  His  vegetative, 
or  organic,  life  is  conducted  by  the  stomach,  the  intestines,  and 
the  glandular  system  in  general,  such  as  the  liver  and  the 
pancreas;  all  of  which  are  irregular,  and  admit  of  the  greatest 
variety  of  form  and  development,  without  their  functions  being 
seriously  disturbed.  But  in  his  animal  life  the  organs  are  so  es- 
sentially symmetrical,  that  a  veiy  slight  departure  from  the  ordi- 
nary type  impairs  their  action."'  Not  oiUy  the  brain,  but  also 
the  organs  of  sense,  as  the  eyes,  the  nose,  ihe  ears,  are  perfectly 
symmetrical;  and  they  as  well  as  the  other  organs  of  animal  life, 
as  the  feet  and  hands,  are  double,  presenting  on  each  side  of  the 
body  two  separate  parts  which  correspond  with  each  other,  and 
produce  a  symmetry  tmknown  to  our  vegetative  life,  the  organs 
of  which  are,  for  the  most  part,  merely  single,  as  in  the  stomach, 
liver,  pancreas,  and  spleen."^ 

From  this  fundamental  difference  between  the  organs  of  the 
two  lives,  there  have  arisen  several  other  differences  of  great  in- 

^  **  Ceat  de  li^  sans  doute,  que  nait  cette  autre  difference  entre  lea  organes  dea 
deux  Ties,  savoir,  que  la  nature  se  livre  bien  plus  rarement  k  des  hearts  de  confor- 
mation dans  la  yie  animale  que  dans  la  yie  organique. . .  Ceat  une  remarque  qui  n'a 
pu  ^chapper  k  celui  dont  les  dissections  ont  6t6  un  peu  mul1dpli6es,  que  les  fr6qaen< 
tea  yariations  de  formes,  de  grandeur,  de  position,  de  direoUon  des  organes  in- 
ternes, comme  la  rate,  le  foie,  Testomac,  les  reins,  les  organes  saliyaires,  etc.  .  .  . 
Jetons  maintenant  les  jeux  sur  les  organes  de  la  yie  aninuUe,  sur  les  sens,  les  nerfii, 
le  oeryeau,  les  muscles  yolontaires,  le  larynx ;  tout  y  est  exact,  pr^is,  rigoureuse- 
ment  d6termin6  dans  la  forme,  la  grandeur,  et  la  position.  On  n*y  yoit  presque 
jamais  de  yari6t6  de  conformation ;  s'il  en  existe,  les  fonctions  sent  tronblees, 
an6anties ;  tandis  qu'ellea  restent  les  mftmes  dans  la  yie  organique,  au  milieu  dea 
alterations  diyerses  des  parUes."  Bichat  fur  la  Fm,  pp.  28-25.  Part  of  this  yiew 
is  corroborated  by  the  eyldence  collected  by  Saint  Hilaire  {Anomaliea  de  rOrganir 
aoHon,  yol.  i.  pp.  248,  seq.)  of  the  extraordinary  aberrations  to  which  the  yegetatiye 
organs  are  liable ;  and  he  mentions  (yol.  ii.  p.  8)  the  case  of  a  man,  in  whose  bodyi 
on  dissection,  *^  on  reconnut  que  tons  les  yisc^res  ^talent  transposes.'^  Comparatiye 
anatomy  supplies  another  illustration.  The  bodies  of  mollusca  are  less  symmetrical 
than  those  of  articulata ;  and  in  the  former,  the  *^egetal  series  of  organs,"  says  Mr. 
Owen,  are  more  deyeloped  than  the  animal  series ;  while  in  the  articulata,  ^^  the  ad- 
yance  is  most  conspicuous  in  the  organs  peculiar  to  animal  lifb.**  Owen^s  Inverte* 
bratOy  p.  470.  Compare  BvrdacKB  PhyHologis,  yol.  L  pp.  168,  189 ;  and  a  confir- 
mation of  the  "  unsymmetrical'*  organs  of  the  gasteropoda,  in  Orant^s  C<mparaUve 
Anatomy^  p.  461.  This  curious  antagonism  is  still  further  seen  in  the  circumstance, 
that  idiots,  whose  functions  of  nutrition  and  of  excretion  are  often  yery  active,  are 
at  the  same  time  remarkable  for  a  want  of  symmetry  in  the  organs  of  sensation. 
Eiguiroly  Maladiei  MefU(de*^  yoL  IL  pp.  881,  882. 

A  result,  though  perhaps  an  unconscious  one,  of  the  application  and  extension  of 
these  ideas,  is,  that  within  the  last  few  years  there  has  arisen  a  pathological  theory 
of  what  are  called  **  symmetrical  diseases,"  the  leading  facts  of  which  have  been 
long  known,  but  are  now  only  beginning  to  be  generalized.  See  Paget  s  Pathology^ 
vol  L  pp.  18-22,  vol.  ii.  pp.  244,  246 ;  Simon* ^  Pathology^  pp.  210,  211 ;  Carpenter i 
Human  Physiol,  pp.  607,  608. 

«»  Biehat  eur  la  VU,  pp.  16-21. 
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terest.  Our  animal  life  being  double,  while  our  organic  life  is 
single,  it  becomes  possible  fer  the  fermer  life  to  take  rest,  that 
is,  stop  part  of  its  functions  for  a  time,  and  afterwards  renew 
them.  But  in  organic  life,  to  stop  is  to  die.  The  life,  which  we 
haye  in  common  with  vegetables,  never  sleeps;  and  if  its  move- 
ments entirely  cease  only  for  a  single  instant,  they  cease  for  ever. 
That  process  by  which  our  bodies  receive  some  substances  and 
give  out  others,  admits  of  no  interruption;  it  is,  by  its  nature, 
incessant,  because,  being  single,  it  can  never  receive  supple- 
mentary aid.  The  other  life  we  may  refresh,  not  only  in  deep, 
but  even  when  we  are  awake.  Thus  we  can  exercise  the  organs 
of  movement  while  we  rest  the  organs  of  thought;  and  it  is  even 
possible  to  relieve  a  function  while  we  continue  to  employ  it,  be- 
cause, our  animal  life  being  double,  we  are  able  for  a  short  time, 
in  case  of  one  of  its  parts  being  fatigued,  to  avail  ourselves  of 
the  corresponding  part;  using,  for  instance,  a  single  eye  or  a 
single  arm  in  order  to  rest  the  one  which  circumstances  may  have 
exhausted;  an  expedient  which  the  single  nature  of  organic  life 
entirely  prevents."* 

Our  animal  life  being  thus  essentially  intermittent,  and  our 
organic  life  being  essentially  continuous,' ''  it  has  necessarily 
foUowed  that  the  first  is  capable  of  an  improvement  of  which 
the  second  is  incapable.  There  can  be  no  improvement  without 
comparison,  since  it  is  only  by  comparing  one  state  with  another 
that  we  can  rectify  previous  errors,  and  avoid  fixture  ones.  Now, 
our  organic  life  does  not  admit  of  such  comparison,  because, 
being  uninterrupted,  it  is  not  broken  into  stages,  but  when  un- 
chequered  by  disease,  runs  on  in  dull  monotony.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  functions  of  our  animal  life,  such  as  thought,  speech, 
sight,  and  motion,  cannot  be  long  exercised  without  rest;  and  as 
they  are  constantly  suspended,  it  becomes  practicable  to  compare 
them,  and,  therefore  to  improve  them.  It  is  by  possessing  this 
resource  that  the  first  cry  of  the  infant  gradually  rises  into  the 
perfect  speech  of  the  man,  and  the  unformed  habits  of  early 
thought  are  ripened  into  that  maturity  which  nothing  can  give 
but  a  long  series  of  successive  efforts."*  But  our  organic  life, 
which  we  have  in  common  with  y^tables,  admits  of  no  inter- 
ruption, and  consequently  of  no  improvement.     It  obeys  its  own 

"*  IMd.  pp.  21-50. 

^  On  intermittence  as  a  qualitj  of  animal  life,  see  SoUamTa  Medical  Note*^  pp. 
818,  814,  where  Bichat  is  mentioned  as  its  ^at  expounder.  As  to  the  essential 
continuity  of  organic  life,  see  BurdacVs  Physiologie^  toL  tiU.  p.  420.  M.  C!omte  has 
made  some  interesting  remarks  on  Bichaf  s  law  of  intermittence.  PhUo%.  Pantive^ 
vol.  iii.  pp.  800,  896,  744,  746,  760,  761, 

^  On  the  development  arising  from  practice,  see  Bichat  ntr  la  Fie,  pp.  207- 
226. 
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laws;  but  it  derives  no  benefit  firom  that  repetition  to  which 
animal  life  is  exclusively  indebted.  Its  functions^  such  as  nutri- 
tion and  the  Uke,  exist  in  man  several  months  before  he  is  bom, 
and  while,  his  animal  life  not  having  yet  begun,  the  faculty  of 
comparison,  which  is  the  basis  of  improvement,  is  impossible.^^^ 
And  although,  as  the  human  frame  increases  in  size,  its  vege- 
tative organs  become  larger,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  their 
functions  really  improve,  since,  in  oidinary  cases,  their  duties 
are  performed  as  regularly  and  as  completely  in  childhood  as  in 
middle  age.^" 

Thus  it  is,  that  although  other  causes  conspire,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  progressiveness  of  animal  life  is  due  to  its  intermit- 
tence;  the  unprogressiveness  of  organic  life  to  its  continuity.  It 
may,  moreover,  be  said,  that  the  intermittence  of  the  first  life 
results  from  the  symmetry  of  its  organs,  while  the  continuity  of 
the  second  life  resalts  from  their  irregularity.  To  this  wide  and 
striking  generalization,  many  objections  may  be  made,  some  of 
them  apparently  insuperable;  but  that  it  contains  the  germs  of 
great  truths  I  entertain  little  doubt,  and,  at  all  events,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  method  cannot  be  too  highly  praised,  for  it  unites 
the  study  of  function  and  structure  with  that  of  embryology,  of 
vegetable  physiology,  of  the  theory  of  comparison,  and  of  the  in- 
fluence of  habit;  a  vast  and  magnificent  field,  which  the  genius 
of  Bichat  was  able  to  cover,  but  of  which,  since  him,  neither 
physiologists  nor  metaphysicians  have  even  attempted  a  general 
survey. 

This  stationary  condition,  during  the  present  century,  of  a 
subject  of  such  intense  interest,  is  a  decisive  proof  of  the  extra- 
ordinary genius  of  Bichat;  since,  notwithstanding  the  additions 
made  to  physiology,  and  to  every  branch  of  physics  connected 
with  it,  nothing  has  been  done  at  all  comparable  to  that  theory 
of  life  which  he,  with  far  inferior  resources,  was  able  to  construct. 
This  stupendous  work  he  left,  indeed,  very  imperfect;  but  even 
in  its  deficiencies  we  see  the  hand  of  the  great  master,  whom,  on 

'"  Ibid.  pp.  189-208,  225-280.  M.  Broussais  also  (in  his  able  work,  Cot&s  de 
Phrenohgie,  p.  487)  says,  that  comparison  begins  only  after  birth ;  but  surely  this 
must  be  very  doubtful.  Few  physiologists  will  deny  that  embryological  phenomena, 
though  neglected  by  metaphysicians,  play  a  great  part  in  shaping  the  future  char- 
acter; and  I  do  not  see  how  any  system  of  psychology  can  be  complete  which 
ignores  considerations,  probable  in  themselves,  and  not  reftited  by  special  evidence. 
So  carelessly,  however,  has  this  subject  been  investi^ted,  that  we  have  the  most 


conflicting  statements  respecting  even  the  vagitus  utennusy  which,  if  it  exists  to  the 
extent  alleged  by  some  physiologists,  would  be  a  decisive  proof  that  animal  life  (in 
the  sense  of  Bichat)  does  begin  during  the  fodtal  period.    Compare  Burdock,  Phy- 


tid.  vol.  iv.  pp.  118,  lU,  wito  Wagner  %  Phiftiolj  p.  182. 

^  "  Les  organes  internes  qui  entrent  alors  en  exercice,  ou  qui  accroissent  beau- 
coup  leur  action,  n^ont  besoin  d'aucune  Education ;  lis  atteignent  tout  k  coup  une 
perfection  &  laquelle  ceux  de  la  vie  animale  ne  parviennent  que  par  habitude  d^agir 
Bouvent.'^    Biehat  tur  la  Vie,  p.  281. 
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his  own  subject,  no  one  has  yet  approached.  His  essay  on  life 
may  well  be  likened  to  those  broken  fragments  of  ancient  art, 
which,  imperfect  as  they  are,  still  bear  the  impress  of  the  inspi- 
ration which  gave  them  birth,  and  present  in  each  separate  part 
that  unity  of  conception  which  to  us  makes  them  a  complete 
and  living  whole. 

From  the  preceding  summary  of  the  progress  of  physical 
knowledge,  the  reader  may  form  some  idea  of  the  ability  of  those 
eminent  men  who  arose  in  France  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  To  complete  the  picture,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  examine  what  was  done  in  the  two  remaining  branches  of 
natural  history,  namely,  botany  and  mineralogy,  in  both  of  which 
the  first  great  steps  towards  raising  each  study  to  a  science  were 
taken  by  Frencdimen  a  few  years  l^ore  the  Bevolution. 

In  botany,  although  our  knowledge  of  particular  fietcts  has, 
during  the  last  hundred  years,  rapidly  increased/**  we  are  only 
possessed  of  two  generalizations  wide  enough  to  be  called  laws 
of  nature.  The  fijnst  generalization  concerns  the  structure  of 
plants;  the  other  concerns  their  physiology.  That  concerning 
their  physiology  is  the  beautiful  morphological  law,  according  to 
which  the  different  appearance  of  the  various  organs  arises  &Dm 
arrested  development :  the  stamens,  pistils,  corolla,  calyx,  and 
bracts,  being  simply  modifications  or  successive  stages  of  the 
leaf.  This  is  one  of  maOT  valuable  discoveries  we  owe  to  Ger- 
many; it  being  made  by  Qdthe  late  in  the  eighteenth  century.'^" 
With  its  importance  every  botanist  is  fiimiliar;  while  to  the  his- 
torian of  the  human  mind  it  is  peculiarly  interesting,  as  strength- 
ening that  great  doctrine  of  development,  towards  which  the 
highest  branches  of  knowledge  are  now  hastening,  and  which,  in 

^  Dioscorides  and  Galen  knew  from  460  to  600  plants.  WinekleTf  OeMchiehie 
der  Botaniky  1854,  pp.  84,  40 ;  but,  according  to  Cnyier  {Flogei,  toL  iii.  p.  468), 
IiinnsBus,  in  1778,  "  en  Indiquait  environ  huit  mille  eap^s ;"  and  Heyen  {&eog,  of 
PlanU,  p.  4)  says,  **  at  the  time  of  LinnAus's  death,  about  8000  species  were  known.'^* 
(Dr.  Whewell,  in  his  Bridaewater  Trtaiite,  p.  247,  says  "  about  10,000.")  Since  then 
the  progress  has  been  unmterrupted ;  and  in  HendiywU  Botany,  1887,  p.  186,  we  are 
told  that  "  the  number  of  species  already  known  and  classified  in  works  of  botany 
amounts  to  about  60,000.'*  Ten  years  later,  Dr.  Lmdley  (  Fe^e^oi^  Kingdom^  1847, 
p.  800)  states  them  at  92,980 ;  and  two  years  afterwards,  Mr.  Balfour  says  "  about 
100,000.**  BalfotarU  Botany,  1849,  p.  660.  Such  is  the  rate  at  which  our  knowledge 
of  nature  is  adyandng.  To  complete  this  historical  note,  I  ought  to  haye  mention^ 
that  in  1812,  Dr.  Thomson  says  "  nearly  80,000  species  of  plants  haye  been  ezan^ined 
and  described.**    Thonuon'a  Hut.  of  the  Royal  Society,  p.  21. 

"«>  It  was  published  in  1790.  WincUer,  Geeeh,  der  Botanik,  p.  889.  But  the 
historians  of  botany  haye  overlooked  a  short  passage  in  G6the*s  works,  which  proves 
that  he  had  glimpses  of  the  discovery  in  or  before  1786.  -See  Jtalidnieehe  Reiee,  in 
06the*8  Werke,  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  286,  Stuttgart,  1887,  where  he  writes  from  Padua, 
in  September,  1786,  "  Hier  in  dieser  neu  mir  entge^en  tretenden  Mannigfaltigkeit 
wird  jener  Gedimke  immer  lebendiger :  dass  man  sich  alle  Pflanzengestalten  viel- 
leicht  aus  Einer  entwickeki  kOnne.  There  are  some  interesting  remarks  on  this 
brilliant  generalization  in  OvoerCe  Parthenoyenetis,  1849,  pp.  68  seq. 
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the  present  centoiy,  has  been  also  carried  into  one  of  the  most 
difficult  departments  of  animal  physiologj.^^* 

Bat  the  most  comprehensive  tmih  with  which  we  are  ac* 
quainted  respecting  plants,  is  that  which  includes  the  whole  of 
their  general  structure;  and  this  we  learnt  from  those  great 
Frenchmen  who,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  be- 
gan to  study  the  external  world.  The  first  steps  were  taken  di« 
rectly  after  the  middle  of  the  century,  by  Adanson,  Duhamel  de 
Monceau,  and,  above  all,  Desfontaines;  three  eminent  thinkers, 
who  proved  the  practicability  of  a  natural  method  hitherto  un- 
known, and  of  which  even  Bay  himself  had  only  a  &int  percep- 
tion.^^' This,  by  weakening  the  influence  of  the  artificial  system 
of  LinnsBUs,*^'  prepared  the  way  for  an  innovation  more  com- 
plete than  has  been  effected  in  any  other  branch  of  knowledge. 
In  the  very  year  in  which  the  Bevolution  occurred,  Jussieu  put 
forward  a  series  of  botanical  generalizations,  of  wluch  the  most 
important  are  all  intimately  connected,  and  still  remain  the 
highest  this  department  of  inquiry  has  reached.^^^   Among  these, 

"'  That  is,  into  the  study  of  animal  monBtroaities,  which,  however  capricious 
they  may  appear,  are  now  understood  to  be  the  necessary  result  of  preceding  events. 
Within  the  last  thirty  years  several  of  the  laws  of  these  unnatural  births,  as  they 
used  to  be  called,  have  been  discovered :  and  it  has  been  proved  that,  so  far  from 
being  unnatural,  they  are  strictly  natural.  A  fresh  science  has  thus  been  created, 
under  the  name  of  Teratology,  which  is  destroying  the  old  Itmu  naturce  in  one  of 
its  last  and  favourite  stron^olds. 

"'  Dr.  Lindley  (2%ird  JttjMjrt  of  Brit,  Aatoe.  p.  88)  says,  that  Desfontaines  was 
the  first  who  demonstrated  the  opposite  modes  of  increase  in  dycotyledonous  and 
monocotyledonous  stems.  See  also  Riehardy  EUmenU  de  Botaniqw^  p.  181 ;  and 
OtfvMT,  Elogety  vol.  i.  p.  64.  In  regard  to  the  steps  taken  by  Adanson  and  De  Mon- 
ceau, see  Winckler^  Cfueh,  der  Botanik,  pp.  204,  206 ;  TfiofMon^B  GkemiBtry  of  Veg^ 
etahUi^  p.  961 ;  lAndle^s  ItUroduc,  to  Botany ^  vol.  ii.  p.  182. 

^*  It  is  curious  to  observe  how  even  good  botanists  clung  to  the  Linuflsan  system 
long  after  the  superiority  of  a  natural  system  was  proved.  This  is  the  more  notice- 
able, because  Linnsus,  who  was  a  man  of  undoubted  genius,  and  who  possessed  ex- 
traordinary powers  of  combination,  always  allowed  that  his  own  system  was  merely 
provisional,  and  that  the  great  object  to  be  attained  was  a  dassiflcation  according 
to  natural  families.  See  WinchUr^  Chsehichte  der  Botanik,  p.  202 ;  Riehardy  EU» 
fMtUs  de  BotarUquet  p.  670.  Indeed,  what  could  be  thought  of  the  permanent  value 
of  a  scheme  which  put  together  the  reed  and  the  bart>erry,  because  they  were  both 
hexandria;  and  foroed  sorel  to  associate  with  saifron,  because  both  were  trigynia? 
Juuieu'$  Botany,  1849,  p.  624. 

"*  The  Oenera  Plantamm  of  Antome  Jussieu  was  printed  at  Paris  in  1789 ; 
and,  though  it  is  known  to  have  been  the  result  of  many  years  of  continued  labour, 
some  writers  have  asserted  that  the  ideas  in  it  were  borrowed  firom  his  uncle,  Ber- 
nard Jussieu.  But  assertions  of  this  kind  rarely  deserve  attention ;  and  as  Bernard 
did  not  choose  to  publish  any  thingof  his  own,  his  reputation  ought  to  suffer  for  his 
uncommunicativeness.  Comj^TeWinckUr,  wsek.  der  Botanik,  pp.  261-272,  with 
Bicy,  Univ.  vol.  xxii.  pp.  162-166.  I  will  only  add  the  following  remarks  from  a 
work  of  authority,  Riehard,  JBUmente  de  Botani^,  Paris,  1846,  p.  672 :  "  Mais  ce 
ne  f^  qu^en  1789  que  Ton  eut  v^ritablement  un  ouvragecomplet  sur  Um^thode  des 
funilles  naturelles.  Le  Oenera  Plantamm  d*A.  L.  de  Jussieu  pr6senta  la  science 
des  T^g^taux  sous  un  point  de  vue  A  nouveau,  par  la  precision  et  T^lSgance  qui  y 
rbgnent,  par  la  profondeur  et  la  justesse  des  principes  g6n6raux  qui  y  sont  expos& 
pour  la  premiere  fois,  que  c^est  depuis  cette  ^poque  seulement  que  la  m6thode  des 
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I  need  only  mention  the  three  vast  propositions  which  are  now 
admitted  to  form  the  basis  of  vegetable  anatomy.  The  first  is, 
that  the  vegetable  kingdom,  in  its  whole  extent,  is  composed  of 
plants  either  with  one  cotyledon,  or  with  two  cotyledons,  or  else 
with  no  cotyledon  at  all.  The  second  proposition  is,  that  this 
classification,  so  &r  firom  being  artificial^  is  strictly  natoral;  since 
it  is  a  law  of  nature,  that  pLants  having  one  cotyledon  are  en- 
dogenous, and  grow  by  additions  made  to  the  centre  of  their 
stems,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  plants  having  two  cotyledons 
are  exogenous,  and  are  compelled  to  grow  by  additions  made, 
not  to  the  centre  of  their  stems,  but  to  the  circumference.^'^ 
The  third  proposition  is,  that  when  plants  grow  at  their  centre^ 
the  arrangement  of  the  fruit  and  leaves  is  threefold ;  when, 
however,  Siey  grow  at  the  circumference^  it  is  nearly  always 
fivefold."* 

This  is  what  was  effected  by  the  Frenchmen  of  the  eighteenth 
centurjr  for  the  vegetable  kingdom:"'  and  if  we  now  turn  to  the 
mineml  kingdom,  we  shall  find  that  our  obligations  to  them  are 
equally  great.  The  study  of  minerals  is  the  most  imperfect  of 
the  three  branches  of  natural  history,  because,  notwithstanding 
its  apparent  simplicity,  and  the  immense  number  of  experiments 
which  have  been  made,  the  true  method  of  investigation  has  not 
yet  been  ascertained;  it  being  doubtful  whether  mineralogy 
ought  to  be  subordinated  to  the  laws  of  chemistry,  or  to  those  of 
crystallography,  or  whether  both  sets  of  laws  will  have  to  be  con- 
families  naturelles  a  6t6  T^tablement  or^6e,  et  que  date  la  nouyelle  ke  de  la  science 
des  Y6g6taax.  .  .  .  L*autear  du  Genera  Flantarum  posa  le  premier  lea  bases  de  la 
science,  en  faisant  voir  quelle  6tait  Timportance  relative  des  diffi^rents  organes  entre 
eux,  et  par  cons^uent  leur  valeur  dans  la  classifioatlon.  .  .  .  B  a  fiilt,  selon  la  re-, 
marque  de  Cuyier,  la  m^me  revolution  dans  les  sciences  d^observation  que  la  chimie 
de  lAVoiffler  dans  les  sciences  d*exp6rienoe.  En  effet,  U  a  non  settlement  change  la 
face  de  la  botanique;  mais  son  influence  s*est  ^galement  exerc6e  sur  les  autres 
branches  de  lliistoiro  naturelle,  et  7  a  introduit  cet  esprit  de  redierches,  de  com- 
paraison,  et  cette  m^thode  philosophique  et  naturelle,  vers  le  peifectlonnement  de 
laquelle  tendent  d^rmais  les  efforts  de  tous  les  natnralistes.'* 

"*  Hence  the  removal  of  a  great  source  of  error ;  since  it  is  now  understood  that 
in  dicotyledons  alone  can  age  be  knoFn  with  certainty.  J9aM/W«  Botan^^  p.  243 : 
compare  Jiiehard,  JElemerUs  de  Botaniqve^  p.  159,  aphorisme  xxiv.  On  the  stems  of 
endogenous  plants,  which,  being  mostly  tropical,  have  been  less  studied  than  the 
exogenous,  see  Litidlei/'e  Botany,  vol  i.  pp.  221-286;  where  there  is  also  an 
account,  pp.  229  seq.,  of  the  views  which  Schleiden  advanced  on  this  subject  in 
1889. 

''*  On  the  arrangement  of  the  leaves,  now  called  phyllotaxis,  see  Baifimr'a  BoU 
antfy  p.  92;  BurdacK^i  PhyHoloffie,  voL  v.  p.  618. 

"^  The  classification  by  cotyledons  has  been  so  successful,  that,  '*  with  very  few 
exceptions,  however,  nearly  all  plants  may  be  referred  by  any  botanist,  at  a  single 
glance,  and  with  unerring  certainty,  to  their  proper  class ;  and  a  mere  fragment 
even  of  the  stem,  leaf;  or  some  other  part,  is  often  quite  sufficient  to  enable  him  to 
decide  this  question.**  Seruiow^a  Botany,  p.  80.  In  regard  to  some  difficulties  still 
remahiing  m  the  way  of  the  threefold  cotyledonous  division  of  the  whole  vegetable 
world,  see  lAndUifM  Botany^  vol.  ii.  p.  61  seq. 
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sideied.^^^  At  all  events  it  is  certain  that^  down  to  the  present 
time^  chemistry  has  shown  itself  unable  to  reduce  mineralogical 
phenomena;  nor  has  any  chemist,  possessing  sufficient  powers 
of  generalization,  attempted  the  task  except  Berzelius;  and  most 
of  his  conclusions  were  overthrown  by  the  splendid  discovery  of 
isomorphism,  for  which,  as  is  well  known,  we  are  indebted  to 
Mitscherlich,  one  of  the  many  great  thinkers  Germany  has  pro- 
duced.*" 

Although  the  chemical  department  of  mineralogy  is  in  an 
unformed  and  indeed  anarchical  condition,  its  other  department, 
namely,  ciystallography,  has  made  great  progress;  and  here  again 
the  earliest  steps  were  taken  by  two  Frenchmen,  who  lived  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  About  1760,  Bom6  De 
Lisle*''®  set  the  first  example  of  studying  crystals,  according  to  a 
scheme  so  large  as  to  include  all  the  varieties  of  their  primary 
forms,  and  to  account  for  their  irregularities,  and  the  apparent 
caprice  with  which  they  were  arranged.  In  this  investigation 
he  was  guided  by  the  fundamental  assumption,  that  what  is 
called  an  irregularity,  is  in  truth  perfectly  regular,  and  that  the 
operations  of  nature  are  invariable.*^*     Scarcely  had  this  great 

"•  Mr.  Swainson  (Study  of  Natural  EUtcrjf^  p.  856)  gays,  "  mmeralogy,  indeed, 
which  forms  but  a  part  of  chemiatry.**  This  is  deciding  the  question  yery  rapidly ; 
but  in  the  mean  time,  what  becomes  of  the  geometrical  laws  of  minerals  ?  and  what 
are  we  to  do  with  that  relation  between  their  structure  and  optical  phenomena, 
which  Sir  Dayid  Brewster  has  worked  out  with  signal  ability? 

"*  The  difficulties  introduced  into  the  study  of  minerals  by  the  discoTery  of 
isomorphism  and  polymorphism,  are  no  doubt  considerable;  but  M.  Beudant  (Min- 
iralogiB^  Paris,  1841,  p.  87}  seems  to  me  to  exaggerate  their  effect  upon  *'  Tunpor- 
tance  des  formes  crystallines."  They  are  much  more  damaging  to  the  purely  chem- 
ical arrangement,  because  our  implements  for  measuring  the  minute  angles  of  crystals 
are  still  yery  imperfect,  and  the  goniometer  may  fail  in  detecting  di&rences  which 
really  exist ;  and,  therefore,  many  alleged  cases  of  isomorphism,  are  probably  not 
so  in  reality.  Wollaston's  reflecting  goniometer  has  been  long  considered  the  best 
instrument  possessed  by  crystallographers ;  but  I  learn  from  Liefng  and  Kopp's  Re- 
ports,  ToL  i.  pp.  19,  20,  that  Franlenheim  has  recently  invented  one  for  measuring 
the  angles  of  ^*  microscopic  crystals.*'  On  the  amount  of  error  in  the  measurement 
of  angles,  see  FhiUipt's  Mineralogy,  1887,  p.  Tiii. 

"*  He  says,  "  depuis  plus  de  viugt  ans  que  je  m'occupe  de  cet  objet.**  Rome  de 
Lialey  OrUiallographie,  ou  Description  dee  Formes  propres  d  tous  les  CvrpsduR^gne 
Minhral,  Paris,  1788,  toL  L  p.  91. 

"^  See  his  Fssai  de  CristaUoaraphie,  Paris,  1772,  p.  x. :  "  un  de  ceux  qui  m'a  le 
plus  fhipp4  ce  sont  les  formes  reguudres  et  constantes  que  prennent  naturellement 
certains  corps  que  nous  d^signons  par  le  nom  de  cristaux.**  In  i^e  same  woric,  p. 
18,  "  U  iaut  n^cessairement  supposer  que  les  molecules  int^grantes  des  corps  ont 
chacune,  suivant  qui  lui  est  propre,  une  figure  constante  et  d6termin^.*'  In  his 
later  treatise  (Cristallographie,  1788,  toI.  i.  p.  70),  after  giving  some  instances  of 
the  extraordinary  complications  presented  by  minerals,  he  adds :  "  il  n'est  done  pas 
4tonnant  que  dliabiles  chimistes  n'aient  riien  tu  de  constant  ni  de  d6termin6  dans 
les  formes  cristallines,  tandis  qu'il  n*en  est  aucune  qu'on  ne  puisse,  avec  un  pen 
d'attention  rapporter  k  U  figure  616mentaire  et  primordiale  dont  elle  derive.**  Even 
Buffon,  notwithstanding  his  fiue  perception  of  law,  had  just  declared,  **  qu'en  g^n6ral 
la  forme  de  cristallisation  n*est  pas  un  caractdre  constant,  mais  plus  Equivoque  et 
plus  variable  qu'aucon  autre  des  caractires  par  lesquels  on  doit  distinguer  les 
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idea  been  applied  to  the  almost  innniuerable  forms  into  which 
minerals  crystallize^  when  it  was  followed  up  with  still  larger  re- 
sources by  Hatly,  another  eminent  Frenchman.^^^  This  remark- 
able man  achieved  a  complete  union  between  mineralogy  and 
geometry;  and,  bringing  the  laws  of  space  to  bear  on  the  molec- 
ular arrangements  of  matter,  he  was  able  to  penetrate  into  the 
intimate  structure  of  crystals."'  By  this  means,  he  succeeded 
in  proving  that  the  secondary  forms  of  aU  crystals  are  derived 
from  their  primary  forms  by  a  regular  process  of  decrement;"* 
and  that,  when  a  substance  is  passing  from  a  liquid  to  a  solid 
state,  its  particles  are  compelled  to  cohere,  according  to  a  scheme 
which  provides  for  every  possible  change,  since  it  includes  even 
those  subsequent  layers  which  alter  the  ordinary  type  of  the 
crystal,  by  disturbing  its  natural  syiometry.*"     To  ascertain 

min^nux.^'  De  LUiUy  toL  L  p.  XTiii.  Compare,  on  this  great  acbieyement  of  De  Lisle's, 
HeneheVi  Nat,  PkUot,  p.  289 :  "  he  first  ascertained  the  important  fact  of  the  con- 
stancy of  the  angles  at  which  their  faces  meet." 

^  The  first  work  of  Haiiy  appeared  in  1784  (Qn^rord;  li^Enee  LUUmire,  vol.  iv. 
p.  41) ;  but  he  had  read  two  special  memoirs  in  1781.  (JwtUr^  JSloges^  toL  iii.  p. 
188.  The  intellectual  relation  between  his  views  and  those  of  his  predecessor  must 
be  obTious  to  eyery  mineralogist ;  but  Dr.  Whewell,  who  has  noticed  this  judiciously 
enough,  adds  (HiH.^  the  Indue.  8eienee9y  toI.  iii.  pp.  229,  280) :  "  Unfortunately 
Rome  de  Lisle  and  Uaiiy  were  not  only  rivals,  but  in  some  measure  enemies.  .... 
Hatty  revenged  himself  by  rarely  mentioning  Som6  ia  his  works,  though  it  was 
mamfest  that  his  obligations  to  him  were  immense ;  and  by  recording  his  errors 
while  he  corrected  them.**  The  truth,  however,  is,  that  so  &r  from  rarely  mention- 
ing Be  Lisle,  he  mentions  him  incessantly ;  and  I  have  counted  upwards  of  three 
hundred  instances  in  Haiiy's  great  work,  in  which  he  is  named,  and  his  writings  are 
referred  to.  On  one  occasion  he  says  of  De  Lisle,  '*  £n  un  mot,  sa  cristallographie 
est  le  fruit  d*un  travaU  immense  par  son  ^tendue,  presque  enti^ment  neuf  par  son 
obiet,  et  trto  pr^deux  par  son  utility.  jETofiy,  Draiti  de  MitUnUogie^  Paris,  1801, 
vol  i.  p.  17.  Elsewhere  he  calls  him,  "cet  habile  naturaliste;  ce  savant  c^^re,** 
vol.  ii.  p.  828 ;  **  ce  c^lebre  naturaliste,'*  vol.  iii.  p.  442 :  see  also  vol.  iv.  p.  51,  so. 
In  a  work  of  so  much  merit  as  Dr.  Whewell's,  it  is  important  that  these  errors 
should  be  indicated,  because  we  have  no  other  book  of  vidue  on  the  general  history 
of  the  sciences;  and  many  authors  have  deceived  themselves  and  Uieir  readers,  by 
implicitly  adopting  the  statements  of  this  able  and  industrious  writer.  I  would  par- 
ticularly caution  die  student  in  regard  to  the  physiological  part  of  Dr.  Whewell's 
History,  where,  for  instance,  the  antagonism  between  the  methods  of  Cuvier  and 
Bichat  is  entirely  lost  sight  of^  and  while  whole  pages  are  devoted  to  Cuvier,  Bichat 
is  disposed  of  in  four  lines. 

"*  **  Hauy  est  done  le  seul  veritable  auteur  de  la  science  math^matique  des 
cristaux.**  Cuvier,  Frogr^  des  Seieneee^  vol.  i.  p.  8 ;  see  also  p.  817.  Dr.  Clarke, 
whose  celebrated  lectures  on  mineralogy  excited  much  attention  amone  his  hearers, 
was  indebted  for  some  of  his  principal  views  to  his  conversations  wi5i  Haiiy :  see 
Otter's  Zi/e  of  Clarice,  voL  it  p.  192. 

'**  See  an  admirable  statement  of  the  three  forms  of  decrement,  in  HaHf^  7}rmU 
de  MtniraJtogie^  voL  i.  pp.  286,  286.  Compare  WhewdCs  Hut,  of  the  Indue.  Sciences^ 
voL  ilL  pp.  224,  225 ;  who,  however,  does  not  mention  Hauy*s  classification  of  "  d6- 
croissemens  sur  les  bords,**  "  d^croiasemens  sur  les  angles,**  and  "  d^croissemens  in- 
term^diaires.** 

^  And,  as  he  clearly  saw,  the  proper  method  was  to  study  the  laws  of  symme- 
try, and  then  apply  them  deductively  to  minerals,  instead  of  ridng  inductively  from 
the  aberrations  actually  presented  by  minerals.  This  is  interesting  to  observe,  be- 
cause it  is  analogous  to  the  method  of  the  best  pathologists,  who  seek  the  philoe- 
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that  Buch  violations  of  symmetry  are  susceptible  of  mathematical 
calcnlation,  was  to  make  a  vast  addition  to  our  knowledge;  but 
what  seems  to  me  still  more  important,  is,  that  it  indicates  an 
approach  to  the  magnificent  idea,  that  every  thing  which  occurs 
is  regulated  by  law,  and  that  confdsion  and  disorder  are  impos- 
sible. "•  For,  by  proving  that  even  the  most  uncouth  and  sin- 
gular forms  of  minerals  are  the  natural  results  of  their  antece- 
dents, Hatty  laid  the  foundation  of  what  may  be  called  the 
pathology  of  the  inorganic  world.  However  paradoxical  such  a 
notion  may  seem,  it  is  certain  that  symmetry  is  to  crystals  what 
health  is  to  animals;  so  that  an  irregularity  of  shape  in  the  first, 
corresponds  with  an  appearance  of  disease  in  the  second."^ 
When,  therefore,  the  minds  of  men  became  familiarized  with  the 
great  truth,  that  in  the  mineral  kingdom  there  is,  properly 
speaking,  no  inegularity,  it  became  more  easy  for  them  to  grasp 
the  still  higher  truth,  that  the  same  principle  holds  good  of  the 
animal  kingdom,  although  from  the  superior  complexity  of  the 
phenomena,  it  will  be  long  before  we  can  arrive  at  an  equal  de- 
monstration. But,  that  such  a  demonstration  is  possible,  is  the 
principle  upon  which  the  fixture  progress  of  all  organic,  and  in- 
deed cSf  all  mental  science,  depends.  And  it  is  very  observable, 
that  the  same  generation  wluch  established  the  fact,  that  the 
apparent  aberrations  presented  by  minerals  are  strictly  regular, 
also  took  the  first  steps  towards  establishing  the  far  higher  fact, 
that  the  aberrations  of  the  human  mind  are  governed  by  laws  as 
unfailing  as  those  which  determine  the  condition  of  inert  matter. 
The  examination  of  this  would  lead  to  a  digression  foreign  to  my 
present  design;  but  I  may  mention  that,  at  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury, there  was  written  in  France  the  celebrated  treatise  on  in- 
sanity, by  Pinel;  a  work  remarkable  in  many  respects,  but  chiefly 

ophy  of  their  subject  in  physiological  phenomena,  rather  than  in  pathological  ones ; 
striking  downwards  from  the  normal  to  the  abnormal  **  La  aymHrie  des  ftrrmes 
8008  leaqnelles  se  pr^sentent  les  solides  que  nous  avons  consid6r6s  jusquMci,  nou$  a 
fovimi  du  donniea  pour  exprimer  les  lois  de  d^croissemens  dont  ces  solides  sont  sus- 
oeptibles.*'    Sauyy  TVaiU  de  Mintralogie^  toI.  i.  p.  442 ;  compare  vol.  ii.  p.  192. 

>"•  »*  Un  coup  d'oeil  peu  attentif,  jet6  sur  les  cristaux,  les  fit  appeler  d'abord  de 
fiuT9  jeux  de  la  nature^  ce  qui  n^6tolt  qu^une  manlke  plus  ^l^gante  de  fiiire  Faveu  de 
Bon  ignorance.  Un  examen  r^fl^chi  nous  y  d^couyre  des  lois  d^arrangement,  d  Taide 
desquelles  le  calcul  repr^nte  et  enchaine  Tun  k  I'autre  les  rSsultats  obscrv6s ;  loia 
si  Tariables  et  en  mdme  temps  si  precises  et  si  r^gulidres ;  ordinairement  tr^s  sim- 
ples, sans  rien  perdre  de  leur  f^condit^.^*  Ha&jfy  Minhalagie^  toI.  i.  pp.  xiii.  xiv. 
Again,  toL  ii.  p.  57,  **  notre  but,  qui  est  de  prouver  que  les  lois  d^oiH  depend  la 
structure  du  cristal  sont  les  plus  simples  possibles  dans  leur  ensemble.** 

"^  On  the  remarkable  power  possessed  by  crystals,  in  common  with  animals,  of 
repairing  their  own  injuries,  see  Fagefi  Paikclogy^  1858,  vol.  i.  pp.  152,  158,  con- 
finning  the  experiments  of  Jordan  on  this  curious  subject :  **  The  ability  to  repair 
the  damages  sustained  by  injury  ...  is  not  an  exclusive  property  of  living  beings; 
for  even  crystals  will  repair  themselves  when,  after  pieces  have  been  broken  fx>om 
them,  they  are  placed  in  the  same  conditions  in  which  they  were  first  formed.*' 
VOL.  I. — 42 
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in  tbis^  that  in  it  the  old  notions  respecting  the  mysterious  and 
inscratable  character  of  mental  disease  are  altogether  discarded :  *  ^' 
the  disease  itself  is  considered  as  a  phenomenon  inevitably  oc- 
curring under  certain  given  conditions,  and  the  foundation  laid 
for  supplying  another  link  in  that  vast  chain  of  evidence  which 
connects  the  material  with  the  immaterial^  and  thus  uniting 
mind  and  matter  into  a  single  study,  is  now  preparing  the  way 
for  some  generalization,  which,  being  common  to  both,  shall  serve 
as  a  centre  round  which  the  disjointed  fragments  of  our  knowledge 
may  safely  rally. 

These  were  the  views  which,  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  b^an  to  dawn  upon  French  thinkers.  The 
extraordinary  ability  and  success  with  which  these  eminent  men 
cultivated  their  respective  sciences,  I  have  traced  at  a  length 
greater  than  I  had  intended,  but  still  very  inadequate  to  the  im« 
portance  of  the  subject.  Enough,  however,  has  been  brought 
forward,  to  convince  the  reader  of  the  truth  of  the  proposition  I 
wished  to  prove ;  namely,  that  the  intellect  of  France  was, 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  concentrated 
upon  the  external  world  with  unprecedented  zeal,  and  thus 
aided  that  vast  movement,  of  which  the  Revolution  itself  was 
merely  a  siogle  consequence.  The  intimate  connexion  between 
scientific  progress  and  social  rebellion,  is  evident  £rom  the  fact, 
that  both  are  suggested  by  the  same  yearning  after  improvement, 
the  same  dissatis&ction  with  what  has  been  previously  done,  the 
same  restless,  prying,  insubordinate,  and  audeicious  spirit.  But 
in  France  this  general  analogy  was  strengthened  by  the  curious 
circumstances  I  have  already  noticed,  by  virtue  of  which,  the 
activity  of  the  country  was,  during  the  first  half  of  the  century, 
directed  against  the  church  rather  than  against  the  state ;  so 
that  in  order  to  complete  the  antecedents  of  the  Bevolution,  it 

>M  "  M.  Pinel  a  imprim6  une  marche  nouvelle  &  T^tude  de  la  folie.  ...  En  la 
rangeant  simplement,  et  sans  differences  aucunes,  au  nombre  des  antres  d^range- 
mena  de  nos  organea,  en  lui  assignant  une  place  dans  le  cadre  nosographiquef  il  fit 
faire  un  pas  immense  k  son  histoire."  Oeorget^  de  la  Folie,  Paris,  1820,  p.  69.  In 
the  same  work,  p.  295,  "  M.  Pinel,  le  premier  en  France,  on  pourrait  dire  en  Europe, 
jeta  les  fondemens  d*un  traitement  yraiment  rationnel  en  rangeant  la  folie  au  nombre 
des  autres  affections  organiques.*'  M.  Esquirol,  who  expresses  the  modern  and 
purely  scientific  view,  says  in  his  great  work  {Dm  Maladies  Mentalet,  Paris,  1888, 
Tol.  i.  p.  336),  "  L*aIi^nation  mentale,  que  les  anciens  peuples  regardaient  comme 
une  inspiration  ou  une  punition  des  dieux,  qui  dans  la  suite  tat  prise  pour  la  poa- 
session  des  demons,  qui  dans  d^autres  temps  passa  pour  une  ceuyre  de  la  magie : 
Tali^nation  mentale,  dis-je,  arec  toutes  ses  especes  et  ses  yari6t68  innombrables,  ne 
diflbre  en  rien  des  autres  maladies.^*  The  recogniUon  of  this  he  expressly  ascribes 
to  his  predecessor :  "  grdce  aux  principes  exposes  par  PineL**  p.  840.  Pinel  himsdf 
clearly  saw  the  connexion  between  his  own  opinions  and  the  spirit  of  the  age :  see 
Finely  Traite  Midico-FkUosophique  tur  VAlihuUiofi  Mentale,  p.  xxxii. :  '*  Un  onr- 
rage  de  m^decine,  public  en  France  &  la  fin  du  dix-huiti^me  si^le,  doit  aroir  vn 
autre  caract^re  que  s'U  ayoit  M  6crit  &  une  6poque  ant^rieure." 
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was  necessaty  that^  in  the  latter  half  of  the  century^  the  groxiiid 
of  attack  should  be  shifted.  This  is  precisely  what  was  done  by 
the  wonderfal  impetus  given  to  every  branch  of  natural  science. 
For,  the  attention  of  men  beii^  thus  steadily  fixed  upon  the  ex- 
ternal world,  the  internal  fell  into  neglect ;  while,  as  the  exter- 
nal corresponds  to  the  state,  and  the  internal  to  the  church,  it 
was  part  of  the  same  intellectual  development,  that  the  assailers 
of  the  existing  fabric  should  turn  against  poUtical  abuses  the 
enei^  which  the  preceding  generation  had  reserved  for  religious 
ones. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  French  Revolution,  like  every  great 
revolution  the  world  has  yet  seen,  was  preceded  by  a  complete 
change  in  the  habits  and  associations  of  the  national  intellect. 
But  besides  this,  there  was  also  taking  place,  precisely  at  the 
same  time,  a  vast  social  movement,  which  was  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  intellectual  movement,  and  indeed  formed  part 
of  it,  in  so  &r  as  it  was  followed  by  similar  results  and  produced 
by  similar  causes.  The  nature  of  this  social  revolution  I  shall 
examine  only  very  briefly,  because  in  a  future  volume  it  will  be 
necessary  to  trace  its  history  minutely,  in  order  to  illustrate  the 
slighter  but  still  remarkable  changes,  which  in  the  same  period 
were  going  on  in  English  society. 

In  France,  before  the  Revolution,  the  people,  though  always 
very  social,  were  also  very  exclusive.  The  upper  classes,  pro- 
tected by  an  imaginaiy  superiority,  looked  with  scorn  upon  those 
whose  birth  or  titles  were  unequal  to  their  own.  The  class  im- 
mediately below  them  copied  and  communicated  their  example, 
and  every  order  in  society  endeavoured  to  find  some  fanciful  dis- 
tinction which  should  guard  them  from  the  contamination  of 
their  inferiors.  The  only  three  real  sources  of  superiority, — the 
superiority  of  morals,  of  intellect,  and  of  knowle^, — were  en- 
tirely overlooked  in  this  absurd  scheme  ;  and  men  became  ac- 
customed to  pride  themselves  not  on  any  essential  difference,  but 
on  those  inferior  matters,  which,  with  extremely  few  exceptions, 
are  the  result  of  accident,  and  therefore  no  test  of  merit."* 

The  first  great  blow  to  this  state  of  things,  was  the  unpre- 
cedented impulse  given  to  the  cultivation  of  physical  science 
Those  vast  discoveries  which  were  being  made,  not  only  stimu- 
lated the  intellect  of  thinking  men,  but  even  roused  the  curiosity 
of  the  more  thoughtless  parts  of  society.  The  lectures  of  chem- 
ists, of  geologists,  of  mineralogists,  and  of  physiologists,  were  at- 

*"  Comp.  Mhn.  de  Sfyur^  toI.  i.  p.  28,  with  the  Introduction  tb  Dea  B^ui,  HU' 
tariettes^  toI.  I  p.  84.  A  good  illustration  of  thiB  is,  that  the  Prince  de  Montbarey, 
in  his  Memoirs,  eentlj  censures  Louis  XV.,  not  for  liis  scandalous  profligacy,  but  be« 
cause  he  selected  for  his  mistresses  some  women  who  were  not  of  high  birth.  M^kiu 
de  Montbarey^  toL  L  p.  841,  and  see  toL  iiL  p.  117. 
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tended  by  those  who  came  to  wonder,  as  well  as  by  those  who 
came  to  learn.  In  Paris,  the  scientific  assemblages  were  crowded 
to  overflowing.^'^  The  halls  and  amphitheatres  in  which  the 
great  truths  of  nature  were  expounded,  were  no  longer  able  to 
hold  their  audience,  and  in  several  instances  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  enlarge  them.*'^  The  sittings  of  the  Academy,  instead 
of  being  confined  to  a  few  solitary  scholars,  were  frequented  by 
every  one  whose  rank  or  influence  enabled  them  to  secure  a 
place.* »»  Even  women  of  jGwhion,  forgetting  their  usual  frivolity, 
hastened  to  hear  discussions  on  the  composition  of  a  mineral,  on 
the  discovery  of  a  new  salt,  on  the  structure  of  plants,  on  the 
oiganization  of  animals,  on  the  properties  of  the  electric  fluid.  **> 
A  sudden  craving  after  knowledge  seemed  to  have  smitten  every 
rank.  The  largest  and  the  most  difficult  inquiries  found  favour 
in  the  eyes  of  ti^ose,  whose  fathers  had  hardly  heard  the  names 
of  the  sciences  to  which  they  belonged.  The  brilliant  imagina- 
tion of  Buffon  made  geology  suddedly  popular  ;  the  same  thing 
was  effected  for  chemistry  by  the  eloquence  of  Fourcroy,  and  for 
electricity  by  Kollet ;  while  the  admirable  expositions  of  Lalande 
caused  astronomy  itself  to  be  generally  cultivated.  In  a  word, 
it  is  enough  to  say,  that  during  the  thirty  years  preceding  the 

'*^  And  that  too  even  on  such  a  subject  as  anatomy.  In  1768,  Antoine  Petit 
began  his  anatomical  lectures  in  the  great  amphitheatre  of  the  Jardin  du  Roi ;  and 
the  press  to  hear  him  was  so  great,  that  not  only  all  the  seats  were  occupied,  bat 
the  very  window-ledges  were  crowded.  See  the  animated  description  in  Biog. 
Univ.  vol.  xxxlii.  p.  494. 

"*  Dr.  Thomson  (JETwf.  of  Chemiatry,  vol.  ii.  p.  169)  says  of  Fourcroy's  lectnreB 
on  chemistry,  which  began  in  1784 :  *'  Such  were  the  crowds,  both  of  men  and 
women,  who  flocked  to  near  him,  that  it  was  twice  necessary  to  enlarge  the  rize  of 
the  lecture-room.**  This  circumstance  is  also  mentioned  in  Cuviery  Moffea^  toL  ii. 
p.  19. 

^  In  1779,  it  was  remarked  that  **les  stances  publiques  de  PAcadSmie  fran^aiae 
sont  devenues  une  esp^e  de  spectacle  fort  k  la  mode  :**  and  as  this  continued  to 
increase,  the  throng  became  at  length  so  great,  that  in  1786  it  was  found  necessary 
to  diminish  the  number  of  tickets  of  admission,  and  it  was  even  proposed  that  ladies 
should  be  excluded,  in  consequence  of  some  uproarious  scenes  which  had  happened. 
Grimm  et  Diderot^  Correspond,  Lit,  vol.  x.  p.  341,  vol.  xiv.  pp.  148,  149,  185,  251. 

^  Goldsmith,  who  was  in  Paris  in  1755,  says  with  surprise,  **  I  have  seen  as 
bright  a  circle  of  beauty  at  the  chemical  lectures  of  Rouelle,  as  gracing  the  court  of 
Verswlles."  Prior'a  Life  of  Goldsmith,  vol.  i.  p.  180 ;  Forster^s  Life  of  Goldtmiih^ 
vol.  I  p.  65.  In  the  middle  of  the  century,  electricity  was  very  popular  among  the 
Parisian  ladies ;  and  the  interest  felt  in  it  was  revived  several  years  later  by  FrankUn. 
Compare  Grimm,  CorresjHmdanee,  vol.  vii.  p.  122,  with  Tucker^ t  Life  of  Jefferson, 
Tol.  i.  pp.  190,  191.  Cuvier  {Eloges,  vol.  i.  p.  56)  tells  us  that  even  the  anatomical 
descriptions  which  Daubenton  wrote  for  Buffon  were  to  be  found  **  sur  la  toilette 
des  femmes.**  This  change  of  taste  is  also  noticed,  though  in  a  jeeiine  spirit.  In 
Mem.  de  Genlis,  voL  vi.  p.  82.  Compare  the  account  given  by  Townsend,  who  vis- 
ited France  in  1786,  on  his  way  to  Spain  :  "  A  numerous  society  of  gentlemen  and 
ladies  of  the  first  fashion  meet  to  hear  lectures  on  the  sciences,  delivered  by  men  of 
the  highest  rank  in  their  profession. ...  I  was  much  struck  with  the  fluency  and 
elegance  of  language  with  which  the  anatomical  professor  spoke,  and  not  a  little  so 
with  the  deep  attention  of  his  auditors.**  TownmuTa  Joumev  through  Spatn^  roL 
L  p.  41 ;  see  also  Smith's  Tour  on  the  Continent  in  1786,  voL  L  p.  11.7. 
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Beyolntioii,  the  spread  of  physical  science  was  so  rapid,  that  in 
its  £Bkvonr  the  old  classical  studies  were  despised  :^^*  it  was  con- 
sidered the  essential  basis  of  a  good  education,  and  some  slight 
acquaintance  with  it  was  deemed  necessary  for  every  class,  ex- 
cept those  who  were  obliged  to  support  themselves  by  their  daily 
labour.*** 

The  results  produced  by  this  remarkable  change  are  very 
curious,  and  from  their  energy  and  rapidity  were  very  decisive. 
As  long  as  the  different  classes  confined  themselves  to  pursuits 
peculiar  to  their  own  sphere,  they  were  encouraged  to  preserve 
their  separate  habits  ;  and  the  subordination,  or,  as  it  were,  the 
hierarchy,  of  society  was  easily  maintained.  But  when  the  mem- 
bers of  the  various  orders  met  in  the  same  place  with  the  same 
object,  they  became  koit  together  by  a  new  sympathy.  The 
highest  and  most  durable  of  all  pleasures,  the  pleasure  caused  by 
the  perception  of  fresh  truths,  was  now  a  great  link,  which  band- 
ed together  those  social  elements  that  were  formerly  wrapped  up 
in  the  pride  of  their  own  isolation.  Besides  this,  there  was  also 
given  to  them  not  only  a  new  pursuit,  but  also  a  new  standard 
of  merit.  In  the  amphitheatre  and  the  lecture-room,  the  first 
object  of  attention  is  the  professor  and  the  lecturer.  The  division 
is  between  those  who  teach  and  those  who  learn.  The  subordi- 
nation of  rank  makes  way  for  the  subordination  of  knowlecUp.*'* 
The  petty  and  conventional  distinctions  of  fashionable  li^  are 
succeeded  by  those  large  and  genuine  distinctions,  by  which  alone 
man  is  really  separated  from  man.  The  progress  of  the  intel- 
lect supplies  a  new  object  of  veneration  ;  the  old  worship  of  rank 
is  rudely  disturbed,  and  its  superstitious  devotees  are  taught  to 

"•  In  a  letter  written  in  1766,  it  is  ewd,  "  Mais  c'est  peine  perdue  aujourdTiui 
que  de  plaiaanter  les  6rudit8 ;  11  n*y  en  a  plus  en  Prance."  Orimm^  Correspond,  vol. 
iL  p.  15.  In  1764,  "II  est  honteox  et  incroyable  A  quel  point  T^tude  des  anciens 
est  negligee."  voL  iv.  p.  97.  In  1768,  "  Une  autre  raison  qui  rendra  les  traductions 
des  auteura  anciens  de  plus  en  plus  rares  en  France,  c^est  que  depuis  long-temps  on 
n*y  salt  plus  le  Grec,  et  qu*on  neglige  P^tude  du  Latin  tons  les  jours  davantage." 
Tol.  yi.  p.  140.  Sherlock  (New  Letters  from  an  Englieh  Traveller^  London,  1781,  p. 
86)  says,  **  It  is  very  rare  to  meet  a  man  in  France  that  understands  Greek."  In 
1785,  Jefferson  writes  from  Paris  to  Madison,  "Greek  and  Roman  authors  are 
dearer  here  than,  I  believe,  any  where  in  the  world ;  nobody  here  reads  them, 
wherefore  they  are  not  reprinted."  Jeffert^B  Correepond,  vol.  i.  p.  301.  See  fur- 
ther, on  this  neglect  of  the  ancients,  a  significant  precursor  of  the  Revolution,  Mem, 
de  MofUharey,  vol.  ill.  p.  181 ;  VtlUmain,  LittSrature  au  XVIIP  SiecUj  vol.  iii.  pp. 
248-248 ;  SchlouerU  Eighteenth  Century,  vol.  i.  p.  844. 

**  For  further  evidence  of  the  popularity  of  physical  knowledge,  and  of  its 
study,  even  by  those  who  might  have  been  expected  to  neglect  it,  see  Mhn,  de  Ro' 
land,  voL  L  pp.  116,  268,  324,  843 ;  Mkn.  de  Morellet,  vol.  i.  p.  16 ;  DupotU  de 
Nemours,  Mem,  eur  Targot,  pp.  45,  62,  53,  411 ;  Mkn,  de  Srissot,  vol.  i.  pp.  62,  151, 
319,  836,  338,  357 ;  Cuvier,  Frogrea  dee  Sciences,  voL  i  p.  89. 

"•  A  celebrated  writer  has  well  said,  though  in  a  somewhat  different  point  of 
view,  **  n  ne  pent  y  avoir  dans  les  sciences  morales,  pas  plus  que  dans  les  sciences 
physiques,  nl  maitres,  ni  esclaves,  ni  rois,  ni  sujets,  ni  citoyens,  ni  Strangers." 
Comte,  Traitd  de  lAgislation,  vol.  i.  p.  43. 
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bow  the  knee  before  what  to  them  is  the  shrine  of  a  strange  god. 
The  hall  of  science  is  the  temple  of  democracy.  Those  who  come 
to  learn,  confess  their  own  ignorance,  abrogate  in  some  degree 
their  own  superiority,  and  b^n  to  perceive  that  the  greatness 
of  men  has  no  connexion  with  the  splendour  of  their  titles,  or 
the  dignity  of  their  birth  ;  that  it  is  not  concerned  with  their 
quarterings,  their  escutcheons,  their  descents,  their  dexter-chiefi, 
their  sinister-chieft,  their  chevrons,  their  bendB, -their  azures,  their 
gules,  and  the  other  trumperies  of  their  heraldry ;  but  that  it  de- 
pends upon  the  laigeness  of  their  minds,  the  powers  of  their  in- 
tellect, and  the  fiilness  of  their  knowledge. 

These  were  the  views  which,  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  began  to  influence  those  classes  which  had 
long  been  the  undisputed  masters  of  society.^'^  And  what  shows 
the  strength  of  this  great  movement  is,  that  it  was  accompanied 
by  other  social  changes,  which,  though  in  themselves  apparently 
trifling,  become  fiill  of  meaning  when  taken  in  connexion  with 
the  general  history  of  the  time. 

While  the  immense  progress  of  physical  knowledge  was  revo- 
lutionizing society,  by  inspiring  the  different  classes  with  an  ob- 
ject common  to  all,  and  thus  raising  a  new  standard  of  merit,  a 
more  trivial,  but  equally  democratic  tendency  was  observable 
even  in  the  conventional  forms  of  social  life.  To  describe  the 
whole  of  these  changes  would  occupy  a  space  disproportioned  to 
the  other  parts  of  this  Introduction  ;  but  it  is  certain  that,  until 
the  changes  have  been  carefully  examined^  it  will  be  impossible 
for  any  one  to  write  a  history  of  the  French  Bevolution.  As  a 
specimen  of  what  I  mean,  I  will  notice  two  of  these  innovations 
which  are  very  conspicuous,  and  are  also  interesting  on  account 
of  their  analogy  with  what  has  happened  in  English  society. 

The  first  of  these  changes  was  an  alteration  in  dress,  and  a 
marked  contempt  for  those  external  appearances  hitherto  valued 
as  one  of  the  most  important  of  all  matters.  During  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIY.,  and  indeed  during  the  first  half  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  XV.,  not  only  men  of  fiivolous  tastes,  but  even  those  dis- 
tinguished for  their  knowledge,  displayed  in  their  attire  a  dainty 
precision,  a  nice  and  studied  adjustment,  a  pomp  of  gold,  of  sil- 
ver, and  of  ruffles,  such  as  in  our  days  can  nowhere  be  seen,  ex- 

^  The  remarks  which  Thomas  made  upon  Descartes  in  1766,  in  an  Uoffe  crowned 
by  the  Academy,  illustrate  the  opinions  which,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  were  becoming  rapidly  diffUsed  in  France.  See  the  passage  beginning 
**0  pr^jug6sl  6  ridicule  fiert6  des  places  et  du  rang!**  etc.  (Euvres  de DetcarUty  vol. 
L  p.  74.  Certainly  no  one  would  haye  used  such  language,  on  such  an  occasion, 
thirty  years  earlier.  So,  too,  the  Count  de  S^gur  says  of  the  younger  nobles  before 
the  Revolution,  "  nous  pr6f6rion8  un  mot  d*61oges  de  D'Alembert,  de  Diderot,  A  la 
faveur  k  plus  signalde  d'un  prince.*'  Mhn.  de  a^r^  toI.  i.  p.  142 :  see  also  vol.  ti. 
p.  46. 
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cept  in  ihe  conrts  of  European  princeg,  where  a  certain  barba- 
rian splendour  is  still  retained.  So  &r  was  this  carried,  that  in 
the  seventeenth  century  the  rank  of  a  person  might  be  imme- 
diately known  by  his  appearance  ;  no  one  presuming  to  usurp  a 
garb  worn  by  the  class  immediately  above  his  own.^'^  But  in 
that  democratic  movement  which  preceded  the  French  Bevolu- 
tion,  the  minds  of  men  became  too  earnest,  too  intent  upon 
higher  matter^  to  busy  themselves  with  those  idle  devices  which 
engrossed  the  attention  of  their  &thers.  A  contemptuous  disre- 
gard of  such  distinctions  became  general  In  Paris  the  innova- 
tion was  seen  even  in  those  gay  assemblies,  where  a  certain 
amount  of  personal  decoration  is  still  considered  natural  At 
dinners,  suppers,  and  balls,  it  is  noticed  by  contemporary  observ- 
ers, that  the  dress  usually  worn  was  becoming  so  simple  as  to 
cause  a  concision  of  ranks,  until  at  length  every  distinction  was 
abandoned  by  both  sexes  ;  the  men,  on  such  occasions,  coming 
in  a  common  frock-coat,  the  women  in  their  ordinary  morning- 
gowns."'  Nay,  to  such  a  pitch  was  this  carried,  that  we  are  as- 
sured by  the  Prince  de  Montbcirey,  who  was  in  Paris  at  the  time, 
that  shortly  before  the  Bevolution,  even  those  who  had  stars  and 
orders  were  careful  to  hide  them  by  buttoning  their  coats,  so 
that  these  marks  of  superiority  might  no  longer  be  seen.^**" 

1""  Among  many  other  illustrations  vhich  might  be  given  of  this  distinction  of 
classes  by  dress,  see  MorUeU^  Hut,  de*  divers  Utats,  yoT.  tU.  pp.  7-10 ;  and  Talle- 
mant  des  lUauXy  EigtorietteSy  toI.  i.  p.  86  note. 

'**  In  August,  1'787,  Jefferson  writes  from  Paris  {Correspotuknce^  yoI.  ii.  p.  224) : 
"  In  society,  the  habit  htsbilU  is  almost  banished,  and  they  begin  to  go  even  to 
great  suppers  in  frock:  the  court  and  diplomatic  corps,  however,  must  always  be 
excepted.  They  are  too  high  to  be  reached  by  any  improTement.  They  are  the 
last  reftige  from  which  etiquette,  formality,  and  folly  will  be  driyen.  Take  away 
these,  and  they  would  be  on  a  level  with  other  people.*'  Jefferson  was  a  statesman 
and  a  diplomatist,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  lus  profession.  The  change,  how- 
ever, which  he  noticed,  had  been  coming  on  some  years  earlier.  In  a  letter  written 
in  May,  1786,  it  is  said :  "  H  est  rare  aujourd'hui  de  rencontrer  dans  le  monde  des 
personnes  qui  soient  ce  qu*on  appeUe  habill6es.  Les  femmes  sont  en  chenuse  et  en 
chapeau,  les  hommes  en  froc  et  en  gilet.**  Grimm,  Oorreapond.  vol.  ziv.  p.  486 ; 
and  on  the  increased  simplicity  of  attire  in  1780,  see  vol.  xi.  pp.  141, 142.  S6gur, 
who  witnessed  these  changes,  and  was  much  displeased  by  them,  says  of  their  advo- 
cates, *'  lis  ne  voyaient  pas  que  les  frees,  rempla^ant  les  amples  et  imposans  vdte- 
mens  de  Tancienne  cour,  pr6sagaient  un  penchant  g4n6ral  pour  T^galit^"  M6m, 
de  /Styiir,  vol.  i.  p.  181.  Soulavie  (JR^gne  de  Zouis  XVI,  vol.  vi.  p.  88)  observes, 
that  "  les  grands,  vers  les  approches  de  la  revolution,  n'avoient  plus  que  des  habits 
simples  et  pen  coiiteux ;"  and  that  "on  ne  distingua plus  une  duchesse  d'une  actrice," 

S,  48 :  see  also  an  extract  from  Montjoye,  in  AliwrCB  History,  vol.  i.  pp.  852,  858. 
ompare  Mim^  tur  Marie  Antoinette,  vol.  i.  pp.  226,  872,  vol.  ii.  p.  174,  and  Mkn. 
de  Madame  du  Eauseet,  introduc.  p.  17. 

*^  "  Les  personnes  du  premier  rang  et  mdme  d*un  Age  mflr,  qui  avaient  travaill^ 
toute  leur  vie  pour  obtenir  les  ordres  du  roi,  preuve  de  la  plus  haute  faveur,  s*habi- 
tubrent  &  en  cacher  les  marques  distinctives  sous  le  froc  le  plus  simple,  qui  leur  per- 
mettait  de  courir  k  pied  dans  les  rues  et  de  se  confondre  dans  la  foule.'*  Mem,  de 
Montbarey,  vol.  iii.  pp.  161,  162.  Another  alteration  of  the  same  tendency  is  worth 
recording.    The  Baroness  d^Oberkirch,  who  revisited  Paris  in  1784,  remarked,  on 
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The  other  innovation  to  which  I  have  referred  is  equally  in- 
teresting as  characteristic  of  the  spirit  of  the  time.  This  is^ 
that  the  tendency  to  amalgamate  the  different  orders  of  society*"^ 
was  shown  in  the  institution  of  clubs ;  a  remarkable  contriv- 
ance, which  to  us  seems  perfectly  natural  because  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  it,  but  of  which  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  until  the 
eighteenth  century  its  existence  was  impossible.  Before  the 
eighteenth  century,  each  class  was  so  jealous  of  its  superior- 
ity over  the  one  below  it,  that  to  meet  together  on  equal  terms 
was  impracticable  ;  and  although  a  certain  patronizing  &mil- 
iarity  towards  one's  inferiors  might.be  safely  indulged  in,  this 
only  marked  the  immense  interval  of  separation,  since  the  great 
man  had  no  fear  of  his  condescension  being  abused.  In  those 
good  old  times  a  proper  respect  was  paid  to  rank  and  birth  ;  and 
he  who  could  count  his  twenty  ancestors  was  venerated  to  an 
extent  of  which  we,  in  these  degenerate  days,  can  hardly  form 
an  idea.  As  to  any  thing  like  social  equality,  that  was  a  no- 
tion too  preposterous  to  he  conceived  ;  nor  was  it  possible  that 
any  institution  should  exist  which  placed  mere  ordinary  men  on 
a  level  with  those  illustrious  characters,  whose  veins  were  filled 
with  the  purest  blood,  and  the  quarterings  of  whose  arms  none 
could  hope  to  rival. 

But  in  the  eighteenth  century  the  progress  of  knowledge  be- 
came so  remarkable,  that  the  new  principle  of  intellectual  su- 
periority made  rapid  encroachments  on  the  old  principle  of  aris- 
tocratic superiority.  As  soon  as  these  encroachments  had 
reached  a  certain  point,  they  gave  rise  to  an  institution  suited 
to  them  ;  and  thus  it  was  that  there  were  first  established  clubs, 
in  which  all  the  educated  classes  could  assemble,  without  regard 
to  those  other  differences  which,  in  the  preceding  period,  kept 
them  separate.  The  peculiarity  of  this  was,  that,  for  mere  pur- 
poses of  social  enjoyment,  men  were  brought  into  contact,  who, 
according  to  the  aristocratic  scheme,  had  nothing  in  common, 
but  who  were  now  placed  on  the  same  footing  in  so  &r  as  they 
belonged  to  the  same  establishment,  conformed  to  the  same 
rules,  and  reaped  the  same  advantages.  It  was,  however,  ex- 
pected that  the  members,  though  varying  in  many  other  respects, 
were  to  be  all,  in  some  degree,  educated ;  and  in  this  way  so- 
ber arriyal,  that  "  gentlemen  began  about  this  time  to  go  about  unarmed,  and  wore 

8worda  only  in  full  dress And  thus  the  French  nobility  laid  aside  a  usage 

which  the  example  of  their  fathers  had  consecrated  through  centuries."    D^Ober- 
kirch^s  Memoirs^  Lond.  1862,  toI.  ii.  p.  211. 

"*  A  striking  instance  of  which  was,  moreoyer,  seen  in  the  number  of  mhaili- 
ancesy  which  first  became  frequent  about  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  Com- 
pare Mhn,  de  MorUbareyy  toL  iii  pp.  116,  156,  157 ;  LacreUUe^  J)ix4timtiem$  SieeU, 
ToL  iii.  p.  220. 
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ciety  first  distinctly  recognized  a  classification  previously  un- 
known ;  the  division  between  noble  and  ignoble  being  succeeded 
by  another  division  between  educated  and  uneducated. 

The  rise  and  growth  of  clubs  is,  therefore,  to  the  philosophic 
observer,  a  question  of  immense  importance;  and  it  is  one 
which,  as  I  shall  hereafter  prove,  played  a  great  part  in  the  his- 
tory of  England  during  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. In  reference  to  our  present  subject,  it  is  interesting  to 
observe,  that  the  first  clubs,  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  word, 
which  ever  existed  in  Paris,  were  formed  about  1782,  only  seven 
years  before  the  French  Bevolution.  At  the  beginning  they 
were  merely  intended  to  be  social  assemblages  ;  but  they  quickly 
assumed  a  democratic  character,  conformable  to  the  spirit  of  the 
age.  Their  first  result,  as  was  noticed  by  a  keen  observer  of 
what  was  then  passing,  was  to  make  the  manners  of  the  upper 
classes  more  simple  than  they  had  hitherto  been,  and  to  weaken 
that  love  of  form  and  ceremony  suitable  to  their  earlier  habits. 
These  clubs  likewise  effected  a  remarkable  separation  between 
the  sexes ;  and  it  is  recorded,  that  after  their  establishment, 
women  associated  more  with  each  other,  and  were  oftener  seen 
in  public  unaccompanied  by  men.^<^*  This  had  the  effect  of  en- 
couraging among  men  a  republican  roughness,  which  the  influence 
of  the  other  sex  would  have  tended  to  keep  down.  All  these 
things  effaced  the  old  lines  of  demarcation  between  the  different 
ranks,  and  by  merging  the  various  classes  into  one,  made  the 
force  of  their  united  opposition  irresistible,  and  speedily  over- 
threw both  the  church  and  the  state.  The  exact  period  at 
which  the  clubs  became  political  cannot,  of  course,  be  ascertain- 
ed, but  the  change  seems  to  have  taken  place  about  1784.'''' 

*M  "  NouB  commen^ftmes  aosai  A  ayoir  des  clubs ;  lea  homines  s'y  i^unissaient, 
non  encore  pour  discuter,  mais  pour  diner,  jouer  au  wisk,  et  lire  tous  les  ouyrages 
nouyeauz.  Ce  premier  pas,  alors  presque  inaperyu,  eut  dans  la  suite  de  grandes,  et 
momentan^ment  de  funestes  consequences.  Dans  le  commencement,  son  premier 
r^sultat  fut  de  s^parer  les  hommes  des  femmes,  et  d'apporter  ainsi  un  notable 
chaneement  dans  nos  mceurs:  elles  deyinrent  moins  frivoles,  mais  moins  polies; 
plus  fortes,  mais  moins  aimables :  la  politique  7  gagna,  la  soci6t6  j  perdit.**  Mim.  de 
Bkfttr,  ToL  ii  p.  28.  By  the  spring  of  1'786,  Uus  separation  of  the  sexes  had  become 
ttul  more  marked ;  and  it  was  a  common  complaint,  that  ladies  were  obliged  to  go 
to  the  theatre  alone,  men  being  at  their  clubs.  See  the  very  curious  observations 
in  CMmm^  (kmtpcnd,  toL  ziv.  pp.  486-489,  where  there  is  also  a  notice  of  "  le 
prodigieuz  succ^  qu*a  eu  V^tablissement  des  clubs  a  Vanglaise.'^  See  also,  on  the 
diminished  attention  paid  to  women,  WUli4an»^B  Letters  from  France^  voL  ii  p.  80, 
8d.  edit.  1796. 

"*  The  remarks  of  Georgel  appear  to  apply  to  the  political  clubs  only :  **A  Paris 
les  assemble  de  nouvellistes,  les  clubs  qui  s^6toient  formds  A  Tinstar  de  ceux  des 
Anglais,  s'ezpliquaient  hautement  et  sans  retenue  sur  les  droits  de  Thomme,  sur  les 
ayantages  de  la  liberty,  sur  les  grands  abus  de  Tin^galit^  des  conditions.  Ces  dubs, 
trop  aocr6ditte,  ayoi6nt  commence  i  se  former  en  1784.''  Mhn,  de  Georgel^  yoL  iL 
p.  810. 
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From  this  moment  all  was  over ;  and  although  the  govermaent, 
in  1787,  issued  orders  to  close  the  leading  club,  in  which  all 
classes  discussed  political  questions,  it  was  found  impossible  to 
stem  the  torrent.  The  order,  therefore,  was  rescinded;  the 
club  re-&ssembled,  and  no  Airther  attempt  was  made  to  inter- 
rupt that  course  of  affairs  which  a  long  train  of  preceding  events 
had  rendered  inevitable."* 

While  all  these  things  were  conspiring  to  overthrow  the  old 
institutions^  an  event  suddenly  occurred  which  produced  the 
most  remarkable  effects  in  France,  and  is  itself  strikingly  char- 
acteristic of  the  spirit  of  the  eighteenth  century.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  a  great  people,  provoked  by  the  intolerable 
injustice  of  the  EngUiSi  government,  rose  in  aims,  turned  on 
their  oppressors,  and,  after  a  desperate  struggle,  gloriously  ob- 
tained their  independence.  In  1776,  the  Americans  laid  before 
Europe  that  noble  Declaration,  which  ought  to  be  hung  up  in 
the  nursery  of  every  king,  and  blassoned  on  the  porch  (rf  every 
royal  palace.  In  words,  the  memory  of  which  can  never  die, 
they  declared,  that  the  object  of  the  institution  of  government 
is  to  secure  the  rights  of  the  people  ;  that  from  the  people  alone 
it  derives  its  powers ;  and  "  that  whenever  any  form  of  govern- 
ment bec/omes  destructive  of  these  ends,  it  is  the  right  of  the 
people  to  alter  or  abolish  it,  and  to  institute  a  new  government^ 
laying  its  foundations  on  such  principles,  and  organizing  its 
powers  in  such  form,  as  to  them  shall  seem  most  likely  to  effect 
their  safety  and  happiness.""' 

If  this  declaration  had  been  made  only  one  generation  earlier, 
the  whole  of  France,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  advanced  think- 
ers, would  have  rejected  it  with  horror  and  with  scorn.  Such, 
however,  was  now  the  temper  of  the  public  mind,  that  the  doc- 
trines it  contained  were  not  merely  welcomed  by  a  majority  of 
the  French  nation,  but  even  the  government  itself  was  unable  to 
withstand  the  general  feeling."*    In  1776,  Franklin  arrived  in 

*^  "  Le  lieutenant  de  police  fit  fermer  le  clab  nomm^  dub  du  taicn  ;  ordre  arw 
bitraire  et  inutile :  ce  club  alora  6tait  compost  de  personnes  distingu^  de  U  noblesse 
on  de  la  baute  bourgeoisie,  ainsi  que  des  artistes  et  des  bommes  de  lettres  les  plus 
connd^rds.  Cette  reunion  offrait,  pour  la  premiere  fois,  Fimage  d'une  6ga]it^  qui 
deTient  bientAt,  plus  que  la  liberty  m^me,  le  tosu  le  plus  ardent  de  la  plus  grande 
partie  de  la  nation.  Aussi  le  m^contentement  produit  par  la  cl6ture  de  ce  club  fnt 
si  vif,  que  Tautorit^  se  crut  obligee  de  le  rouyrir."  Mhn,  de  8hgur^  toI.  iii.  pp^  268, 
269.  On  the  increase  of  these  clubs  from  1787  to  1789,  compare  Dv  MetiMl,  Ifdm. 
WT  Le  Brun,  p.  148 ;  Mtm.  de  La  Fayette,  toI.  i.  pp.  812, 822,  891,  484,  voL  iij).  9 ; 
Barruelj  But,  du  Jacob,  vol.  i.  p.  40,  toI.  ii.  p.  810,  yoL  t.  pp.  101,  168 ;  7%t«r«, 
EUt.  de  la  HSvolutUmj  toI.  i.  p.  86,  Paris,  1884. 

^  Mem.  of  Franklin,  toL  ii.  pp.  14  seq.,  and  Mem.  ofjefferaon,  toL  L  pp.  17*22, 
where  the  passages  are  giren  which  Congress  altered. 

^  S6gur  {Mem.  Tol.  i.  p.  Ill)  says,  ttiat  his  father  had  been  frequently  tdd  by 
U^urepas  that  public  opinion  forced  the  goremment,  against  its  own  wishes,  to  sido 
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France,  as  envoy  from  the  American  people.  He  met  with  the 
'warmest  reception  from  all  classes,*^^  and  succeeded  in  inducing 
the  government  to  sign  a  treaty,  engaging  to  defend  the  young 
republic  in  the  rights  it  had  ^orioiuly  won.>°»  In  Paris,  the 
enthusiasm  was  irresistible.'^'  From  every  quarter  large  bodies 
of  men  came  forward,  volunteering  to  cross  the  Atlantic  and  to 
fight  for  the  liberties  of  America.  The  heroism  with  which 
these  auxiliaries  aided  the  noble  struggle,  forms  a  cheering  pas- 
sage in  the  history  of  that  time  ;  but  is  foreign  to  my  present 
purpose,  which  is  merely  to  notice  its  effect  in  hastening  the  ap- 
proach of  the  French  Bevolution.  And  this  effect  was  indeed 
most  remarkable.  Besides  the  indirect  result  produced  by  the 
example  of  a  successful  rebellion,  the  French  were  still  ftui;her 
stimulated  by  actual  contact  with  their  new  allies.  The  French 
officers  and  soldiers  who  served  in  America,  introduced  into  their 
own  countiy,  on  their  return,  those  democratic  opinions  which 
they  had  imbibed  in  the  in&nt  republic.'^**  By  this  means 
fresh  strength  was  given  to  the  revolutionary  tendencies  already 
prevalent ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  Lafayette  borrowed 
from  the  same  source  one  of  his  most  celebrated  acts.  He  drew 
his  sword  on  behalf  of  the  Americans ;  and  they,  in  their  turn, 
communicated  to  him  that  &mous  doctrine  respecting  the  rights  of 
man,  which,  at  his  instigation,  was  formally  adopted  by  the  Na- 
tional Assembly.'^ ^  Indeed,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  the 
final  blow  the  French  government  received  was  actually  dealt 

with  America.  Compare  Mim,  de  Owrgel,  toL  It.  p.  870 ;  and  Ftoitaiif  Diphmatie 
JFVanpatM,  toI.  vii.  p.  166. 

^  The  news  of  which  soon  reached  England.  In  January,  1777,  Burke  writes 
(Works,  YoL  ii.  p.  894),  "I  hear  that  Dr.  Franklin  has  had  a  most  extraordmarj 
reception  at  Paris  from  all  ranks  of  people."  Soulavie  {JRegne  de  Louis  XVI,  vol.  IL 

50)  says,  "  .Tai  vu  Francklin  devenir  un  objet  de  culte!''    See  also,  on  his  popu- 

Wjy  Mkoi,  d'Bmnajf,  toL  iii.  p.  419. 

^  Flassan,  iHplomaHe  Franfaise,  toL  Tii.  p.  159 ;  Id/s  of  Franklin,  by  Btmself^ 
Yol.  ii.  pp.  60,  61 ;  MakofCs  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  vii.  pp.  197,  198. 

*"  The  sneering  letter  written  from  Paris  by  Lord  Stormont,  as  early  as  Decem- 
ber, 1774  (Adolphus^s  Georgs  UL  toL  ii.  p.  816),  should  be  compared  with  LafayetU, 
Memoires,  toI.  i.  pp.  24,  169,  229 ;  JhUens,  MSm,  d^vn  Voyageur,  yoL  ii.  p.  817 ; 
Mhn.  de  /SUorur,  yoI.  i.  p.  149 ;  and  Bchlosser's  EigfUeetUh  Century,  yoL  y.  p.  175. 

'"^  J>s  Biael  sur  la  Revolution,  Yol.  i.  p.  88  ',Mim,  de  Montbarey,  yoI.  iii.  pp.  184, 
186 ;  Mim.  de  Sigvr,  Yol  i.  p.  277 ;  Campan,  Mhn,  de  Marie  Antoinette,  yoL  i. 
p.  288,  YoL  iii.  pp.  96,  116 ;  Sotdavie,  Regne  de  Louis  XVI,  Yol.  ii.  pp.  xxiY.  li.  Hi. ; 
J^umont,  Souvenirs  sur  Mirabeau,  p.  176  ;  Mhn,  de  Du  JSamset,  mtroduc.  p.  40 ; 
Mhn,  de  Genlis,  yoI.  yI.  p.  57 ;  JeffersofCs  Menu  and  Correspond,  yoI.  i.  p.  59 ;  and 
Mainland's  Speech,  in  Farl.  Hist,  yoI.  xxz.  pp.  198,  199 ;  also  the  remarks  of  the 
Duke  of  Bedford,  yoI.  xzxi.  p.  663. 

'"  Lamartine,  Hist,  des  Oirondins,  Yol.  i.  p.  46.  Dumont  {Soueenirs,  p.  97)  calls 
this  "  une  id6e  am^ricaine  ;'*  and  see  to  the  same  effect  Mhn.  de  Lafavette,  yoI.  L 
pp.  193,  268,  269,  416,  yoL  ii.  pp.  139,  140;  Jefferson's  Correspond.  Yol.  i.  p.  90; 
Barruel,  Hist,  du  Jacobinisms,  Yol.  y.  p.  811.  The  influence  which  the  American 
RcYolution  exercised  OYer  the  mind  of  Lafayette,  is  noticed  by  Bouill6,  his  cousin 
and  his  enemy.  Mhn.  de  RouilU,  yoL  i.  p.  102,  Yol  ii.  pp.  181,  188. 
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by  the  hand  of  an  American  ;  for  it  is  said  that  it  was  in  con- 
seqnence  of  the  advice  of  Jefferson,  that  the  popular  part  of  the 
legislative  body  proclaiined  itself  the  Nationid  Assembly,  and 
thus  set  the  crown  at  open  defiance.*'^ 

I  have  now  bronght  to  a  close  my  examination  of  the  causes 
of  the  French  Bevolution  ;  but  b^re  concluding  the  present 
volume,  it  appears,  to  me  that  the  variety  of  topics  which  have 
been  discussed,  makes  it  advisable  that  I  should  sum  up  their 
leading  points ;  and  should  state,  as  briefly  as  possible,  the 
steps  a£  that  long  and  complicated  argument,  by  which  I  have 
attempted  to  prove,  that  the  Bevolution  was  an  event  inevitably 
arising  out  of  preceding  circumstances.  Such  a  summary,  by 
recaUmg  the  entire  subject  before  the  reader,  will  remedy  any 
confusion  which  the  fullness  of  detail  may  have  produced,  and 
will  simplify  an  investigation  which  many  will  consider  to  have 
been  needlessly  protracted ;  but  which  could  not  have  been 
abridged  without  weakening,  in  some  essential  part,  the  support 
of  those  general  principles  that  I  seek  to  establisL 

Loolong  at  the  state  of  Fiance  immediately  after  the  death 
of  Louis  XI  v.,  we  have  seen  that,  his  policy  having  reduced  the 
country  to  the  brink  of  ruin,  and  having  destroyed  every  vestige 
of  free  inquiry,  a  reaction  became  necessary  ;  but  that  the  ma- 
terials for  the  reaction  could  not  be  found  among  a  nation,  which 
for  jSfty  years  had  been  exposed  to  so  debilitating  a  system.  This 
deficiency  at  home,  caused  the  most  eminent  Frenchmen  to  turn 
their  attention  abroad,  and  gave  rise  to  a  sudden  admiration  for 
the  English  literature,  and  for  those  habits  of  thought  which 
were  then  peculiar  to  the  English  people.  New  life  being  thus 
breathed  into  the  wasted  frame  of  French  society,  an  eager  and 
inquisitive  spirit  was  generated,  such  as  had  not  been  seen  since 
the  time  of  Descartes.  The  upper  classes,  taking  offence  at  this 
unexpected  movement,  attempted  to  stifle  it,  and  made  stren- 
uous efforts  to  destroy  that  love  of  inquiry  which  was  daily 
gaining  ground.  To  effect  their  object,  they  persecuted  literary 
men  with  such  bitterness,  as  to  ma^e  it  evident  that  the  intel- 
lect of  France  must  either  relapse  into  its  former  servility,  or 
else  boldly  assume  the  offensive.  Happily  for  the  interests  of 
civilization,  the  latter  alternative  was  adopted ;  and,  in  or  about 
1750,  a  deadly  struggle  b^an,  in  which  those  principles  of  lib- 
erty which  France  borrowed  from   England,  and  which  had 

'^  **  The  Duke  of  Dorset,  the  English  ambassador,  writing  to  Mr.  Pitt  from 
Paris,  July  9th,  1*789,  said,  **  Mr.  Jefferson,  the  American  minister  at  this  court, 
has  been  a  great  deal  consulted  by  the  principal  leaders  of  the  tier$  Hat ;  and  1 
have  great  reason  to  think  that  it  was  owing  to  his  advice,  that  order  called  itself 
VAumbUe  NatumdU:''  Tomline's  Life  of  Pitt,  vol.  ii.  p.  266. 
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hitherto  been  supposed  only  applicable  to  the  chnrch,  were  for 
the  first  time  applied  to  the  state.  Coinciding  with  this  move- 
ment,  and  indeed  forming  part  of  it,  other  circmnstances  occur- 
red of  the  same  character.  Now  it  was  that  the  political  econo- 
mists succeeded  in  proving  that  the  interference  of  the  govern- 
ing classes  had  inflicted  great  mischief  even  upon  the  material 
interests  of  the  country ;  and  had,  by  their  protective  measures, 
injured  what  they  were  believed  to  have  benefited.  This  re- 
markable discovery  in  favour  of  general  fireedom,  put  a  firesh 
weapon  into  the  heuids  of  the  democratic  party ;  whose  strength 
was  still  farther  increased  by  the  unrivalled  eloquence  with 
which  Rousseau  assailed  the  existing  fikbric.  Precisely  the  same 
tendency  was  exhibited  in  the  extraordinary  impulse  given  to 
every  branch  of  physical  science,  which  familiarized  men  with 
ideas  of  progress,  and  brought  them  into  collision  with  the  sta- 
tionary and  conservative  ideas  natural  to  government.  The  dis- 
coveries made  respecting  the  external  world,  encouraged  a  rest- 
lessness and  excitement  of  mind  hostile  to  the  spirit  of  routine, 
and  therefore  Ml  of  danger  for  institutions  only  recommended  by 
their  antiqtdty.  This  eagerness  for  physical  knowledge  also 
effected  a  change  in  education;  and  the  ancient  languages 
being  neglected,  another  link  was  severed  which  connectod  the 
present  with  the  past.  The  church,  the  legitimate  protector  of 
old  opinions,  was  unable  to  resist  the  passion  for  novelty,  because 
she  was  weakened  by  treason  in  her  own  camp.  For  by  this 
time,  Calvinism  had  spread  so  much  among  the  French  clergy, 
as  to  break  them  into  two  hostile  parties,  and  render  it  impossi- 
ble to  rally  them  against  their  common  foe.  The  growth  of 
this  heresy  was  also  important,  because  Calvinism  being  essen- 
tially democratic,  a  revolutionary  spirit  appeared  even  in  the 
ecclesiastical  profession,  so  that  the  feud  in  the  church  was  ac- 
companied by  another  feud  between  the  government  and  the 
churcL  These  were  the  leading  symptoms  of  that  vast  move- 
ment which  culminated  in  the  French  Revolution ;  and  all  of 
them  indicated  a  state  of  society  so  anarchical  and  so  thoroughly 
disorganized,  as  to  make  it  certain  that  some  great  catastrophe 
was  impendmg.  At  length,  and  when  every  thing  was  ready 
for  explosion,  the  news  of  the  American  Rebellion  fell  like  a 
spark  on  the  inflanmiatoty  mass,  and  ignited  a  flame  which 
never  ceased  itii  ravages  tmtil  it  had  destroyed  all  that  French- 
men once  held  dear,  and  had  left  for  the  instruction  of  mankind 
an  awful  lesson  of  the  crimes  into  which  continued  oppression 
may  hurry  a  generous  and  long-suffering  people. 

Such  is  a  rapid  outline  of  the  view  which  my  studies  have 
led  me  to  take  of  the  causes  of  the  French  Revolution.    That 
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I  have  ascertained  all  the  cauBes,  I  do  not  for  a  moment  sup- 
pose; but  it  will^  1  believey  be  found  that  none  of  importance 
have  been  omitted.  It  is,  indeed,  true,  that  among  the  materi- 
als of  which  the  evidence  consists,  many  deficiencies  will  be  seen; 
and  a  more  protracted  labour  would  have  been  rewarded  by  a 
greater  success.  Of  these  shortcomings  I  am  deeply  sensible; 
and  I  can  only  ijegret  that  the  necessity  of  passing  on  to  a  still 
larger  field  has  compelled  me  to  leave  so  much  for  future  in- 
quirers to  gather  in.  At  the  same  time,  it  ought  to  be  remem- 
bered, that  this  is  the  first  attempt  which  has  ever  been  made 
to  study  the  antecedents  of  the  French  Bevolution  according  to 
a  scheme  wide  enough  to  include  the  whole  of  their  intellectual 
bearings.  In  defiance  of  sound  philosophy,  and,  I  may  say,  in 
defiance  of  common  understanding,  historians  obstinately  persist 
in  neglecting  those  great  branches  of  physical  knowledge,  in  which 
in  every  civilized  countiy  the  operations  of  the  human  mind  may 
be  most  clearly  seen,  and  therefore  the  mental  habits  most  easi- 
ly ascertained.  The  result  is,  that  the  French  Revolution,  un- 
questionably the  most  important,  the  most  complicated,  and  the 
most  glorious  event  in  lustory,  has  been  given  over  to  authors, 
many  of  whom  have  displayed  considerable  ability,  but  all  of  whom 
have  shown  themselves  destitute  of  that  preUminaiy  scientific 
education,  in  the  absence  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  seize  the 
spirit  of  any  period,  or  to  take  a  comprehensive  survey  of  its 
various  parts.  Thus,  to  mention  only  a  single  instance :  we 
have  seen  that  the  extraordinary  impulse  given  to  the  study  of 
the  external  world  was  intimately  connected  with  that  democratic 
movement  which  overthrew  the  institutions  of  France.  But  this 
connexion  historians  have  been  unable  to  trace;  because  they  were 
unacquainted  with  the  progress  of  the  various  branches  of  natural 
philosophy  and  of  natural  history.  Hence  it  is  that  they  have  ex- 
hibited their  great  subject  maimed  and  mutilated,  shorn  of  those 
fiur  proportions  which  it  ought  to  possess.  According  to  this 
scheme,  the  historian  sinks  into  the  annalist ;  so  that,  instead  of 
solving  a  problem,  he  merely  paints  a  picture.  Without,  therefore, 
disparaging  the  labours  of  tiiose  industrious  men  who  have  collect- 
ed materialsfor  a  history  of  the  French  Bevolution,  we  may  assured- 
ly say,  that  the  history  itself  has  never  been  written  ;  since  they 
who  have  attempted  the  task  have  not  possessed  such  resources 
as  would  enable  them  to  consider  it  as  merely  a'  single  part  of 
that  far  larger  movement  which  was  seen  in  every  department  of 
science,  of  philosophy,  of  religion,  and  of  politics. 

Whether  or  not  I  haye  enected  any  thing  of  real  value  to- 
wards remedying  this  deficiency,  is  a  question  for  competent 
judges  to  decide.    Of  this,  at  least,  I  feel  certain^  that  what- 
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ever  impeifectioiiB  may  be  observed^  the  &tilt  consiBts,  not  in 
the  method  proposed,  but  in  the  extreme  difficulty  of  any  single 
man  putting  into  full  operation  all  the  parts  of  so  vast  a  scheme. 
It  is  on  this  point,  and  on  this  alone,  that  I  feel  the  need  of 
great  indulgence.  But,  as  to  the  plan  itself,  I  haye  no  misgiv- 
ings ;  because  I  am  deeply  convinced  that  the  time  is  fast  ap- 
proaching when  the  history  of  Man  will  be  placed  on  its  proper 
footing ;  when  its  study  will  be  recognized  as  the  noblest  and 
most  arduous  of  all  pursuits  ;  and  when  it  will  be  clearly  seen, 
that,  to  cultivate  it  with  success,  there  is  wanted  a  wide  and 
comprehensive  mind,  richly  furnished  with  the  highest  branches 
of  human  knowledge.  When  this  is  fully  admitted,  histoiy  will 
be  written  only  by  those  whose  habits  fit  them  for  the  task;  and 
it  will  be  rescued  from  the  hands  of  biographers,  genealogists, 
collectors  of  anecdotes,  chroniclers  of  courts,  of  princes,  and  of 
nobles, — ^those  babblers  of  vain  things,  who  lie  in  wait  at  every 
comer,  and  infest  this  the  public  highway  of  our  national  litera- 
ture. That  such  compilers  should  trespass  on  a  province  so  far 
above  their  own,  and  should  think  that  by  these  means  they  can 
throw  light  on  the  affairs  of  men,  is  one  of  many  proofe  of  the 
still  backward  condition  of  our  knowledge,  and  of  the  indis- 
tinctness with  which  its  boundaries  have  been  mapped  out.  •  If 
I  have  done  any  thing  towards  bringing  these  intrusions  into 
discredit,  and  inspiring  historians  themselves  with  a  sense  of  the 
dignity  of  their  own  calling,  I  shall  have  rendered  in  my  time 
some  little  service,  and  I  shall  be  well  content  to  have  it  said, 
that  in  many  cases  I  have  failed  in  executing  what  I  originally 
proposed.  Indeed,  that  there  are  in  this  volume  several  in- 
stances of  such  feilure,  I  willingly  allow;  and  I  can  only  plead 
the  immensity  of  the  subject,  the  shortness  of  a  single  l^e,  and 
the  imperfection  of  every  single  enterprise,  I,  therefore,  wish  this 
work  to  be  estimated,  not  according  to  the  finish  of  its  separate 
parts,  but  according  to  the  way  in  which  those  parts  have  been 
fused  into  a  complete  and  symmetrical  whole.  This,  in  an  under- 
taking of  such  novelty  and  magnitude,  I  have  a  right  to  expect. 
And  I  would,  moreover,  add,  that  if  the  reader  has  met  with  opin- 
ions adverse  to  his  own,  he  should  remember  that  his  views  are, 
r^rchance,  the  same  as  those  which  I  too  once  held,  and  which 
have  abandoned,  because,  after  a  wider  range  of  study,  I  found 
them  unsupported  by  solid  proof,  subversive  of  the  interests  of 
Man,  and  fatal  to  the  progress  of  his  knowledge.  To  examine 
the  notions  in  which  we  have  been  educated,  and  to  turn  aside 
from  those  which  will  not  bear  the  test,  is  a  task  so  painful,  that 
they  who  shrink  from  the  suffering  should  pause  before  they  re- 
proach those  by  whom  the  suffering  is  undergone.    What  I  have 
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put  forward  may,  no  doubt,  be  erroneous  ;  but  it  is,  at  all  events, 
the  result  of  an  honest  searching  after  truth,  of  unsparing  labour, 
of  patient  and  anxious  reflection.  Conclusions  arrived  at  in  this 
way,  are  not  to  be  overturned  by  stating  that  they  endanger 
some  other  conclusions  ;  nor  can  they  be  even  affected  byall^a- 
tions  agaiDSt  their  supposed  tendency.  The  principles  which  I 
advocate,  are  based  upon  distinct  arguments,  supported  by  well- 
ascertained  &cts.  The  only  points,  therefore,  to  be  ascertained, 
are,  whether  the  arguments  are  fair,  and  whether  the  fiusts  are 
certain.  If  these  two  conditions  have  been  obeyed,  the  principles 
follow  by  an  inevitable  inference.  Their  demonstration  is,  in 
the  present  volume,  necessarily  incomplete;  and  the  reader  must 
suspend  his  final  judgment  until  the  close  of  this  Introduction, 
when  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings  will  be  laid  before  him. 
The  renuuning  part  of  the  Introduction  will  be  occupied,  as  I 
have  already  intimated,  with  an  investigation  of  the  civilizations 
of  Germany,  America,  Scotland,  and  Spain ;  each  of  which  pre- 
sents a  different  type  of  intellectual  development,  and  has, 
therefore,  followed  a  different  direction  in  its  religious,  scientific, 
social,  and  political  history.  The  causes  of  these  differences  I 
shall  attempt  to  ascertain.  The  next  step  will  be  to  generalize 
the  causes  themselves ;  and  having  thus  referred  them  to  cer- 
tain principles  common  to  all,  we  shall  be  possessed  of  what  may 
be  called  the  fundamental  laws  of  European  thought ;  the  diver- 
gence of  the  different  countries  being  regulated  either  by  the 
direction  those  laws  take,  or  else  by  their  comparative  energy. 
To  discover  these  fundamental  laws  will  be  the  business  of  the 
Introduction ;  while,  in  the  body  of  the  work,  I  shall  apply 
them  to  the  history  of  England,  and  endeavour  by  their  aid  to 
work  out  the  epochs  through  which  we  have  successively  passed, 
fix  the  basis  of  our  present  civilization,  and  indicate  the  patii  of 
our  future  progress. 
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Judat,  middle  age  view  o^  929. 


KnouMlga  preceded  by  aeeamnlation  of  wealth, 
81;  state  at  in  ▲merica,  174;  real.  In  wh2 
it  consists,  191 


La  FayitU,  Burke^s  opinion  of,  887. 

Laud.  Archbishop,  Infhmy  o^  961. 

Xa«oMer,  681. 

Leadert  of  the  En^Ish  rebellion  from  the 

working  classes,  474. 
LegUlatUm,  religions  effect  of;  904 ;— true  poUcy 

Lsttera  forgotten  to  be  directed,  34. 

rff6paal,M9. 

Liberal  opinions,  effect  of,  867. 

LSbaral  treatment  of  the  French  Protestanta, 
899. 

LibwtiM  of  England,  guaranties  oi;  44& 

LibrariM  and  books,  restraints  upon,  861. 

Li/e^  animal  and  organic,  64a 

Literature  of  India,  99 ;— function  of;  198 ;— how 
it  becomes  injurious,  196;— In  the  middle 
ages,  196 ;— royal  patronage  of,  484 ;— should 
not  be  rewardea  by  government,  496;— 
French  and  English,  relatJons  o(  486, 

LonaevUy  in  the  early  agee,  Indian  view  oL  97. 

LauU  XIV.,  his  despotiamVSsO ;— his  policy,  491; 
—effects  of  his  persecutions,  499 ;— pateonage 
of  literature,  498 ;— unfkvorable  to  sdenee, 
499 ;— to  mechanical  improvement^  608  ;^ 
characteristics  of  his  age,  608;— inflaenee 
upon  art,  611  ;-etate  of  the  masses  in  the 
time  of,  616>-4eath  oi;  617 ;— neglect  of  his 
education,  662 ;— his  treatment  ofhlstorlana, 
668 ;— mental  oharBcteiistics  of  his  rel|^  60a 


Maeaulay,  estimate  o^  284. 

Machda^eUi,  986. 

Jtah<mtmed,  supposed  cause  of  his  death,  22a 

Jfa«ef«"  History  of  Denmark,"  681. 

Jiaiee,  7a  ' 

Manv^acturere^  snperstiUon  oi;  271 ;— efliBct  of 
the  progress  oi;  274. 

Marlborough  as  a  civilian,  144. 

MaHin^  bishop  of  Tours,  BossnetV  view  of;  672. 

Marriages,  proportion  of;  regulated  by  general 
lawa,24. 

MasHUon,  917. 

Maearin  succeeds  Riohelieu  and  adopto  hla  lib- 
eral policy,  481. 

JTemorv,  regularity  of  its  fkilures,  24. 

Men  Influenced  by  physical  agents,  29. 

Mental  and  physical  laws,  112. 

Metaphytical  method  of  inquiry,  109-118:— 
fflfBoulty  oi;  114. 

Metaphyeieal  sohbol,  modem  French,  647. 

Meteorology^  supeistition  still  connected  with. 
271. 

Method,  value  of  In  science,  646. 

Meaoioo,  why  dvUiaed  early,  71. 

Meeeray'e  "  History  of  France,"  660 ;— persecu- 
tion of;  66a 

MUiictry  conunanders.  ancient  and  modem,  14a 

MUUary  and  ecclesiastical  classes,  decUne  of;  14a 

Mineralogy,  position  of;  654. 

Mieeionartee,  fUlare  o^  184. 

MofOaigne,  essays  of;  87a 

MofOeaguieu'e.  *^Bplrit  of  Laws,''  682 ;— ehano- 
terlstics  of  his  method  of  treating  history, 
698;— first  connects  physical  knowledge 
with  history,  696. 

MonoDoUee,  French  governmental,  450;— effect 

Moral  system  immutable,  129. 

Moral  ^fffacte  transitory,  181. 

Moral  and  inteOectua*  progress,  196. 

Moral  amd  inteUeetual  laws,  eompantiye  In- 
fluence ol;  12L 

JfbroZf,  its  separation  from  theology,  806,'— flxtt 
modem  attempt  to  disoonnect  from  theolo- 
gy, 876. 
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Jfurcf^r,  rognlaritv  of  its  eommlMioii,  18. 
MyihologUty  Oredan  and  IndJan,  compared,  101. 


N 

2f€Btur€.  aspects  of^  In  Europe,  Ikyorable  to  the 
ondeiatanding,  94. 

Nature^  mastery  of;  100. 

NapoUon  restores  ecdeeiastlclsm,  647. 

yec^fUy,  doctrine  of;  fkvorable  to  the  intel- 
lect 618. 

yormal  phenomena  shonld  be  studied  first,  868. 


OtDM't  odontography,  644. 


Parkw,  Theodore,  257. 

PeopU,  the,  begin  to  figure  in  French  history, 


PerseeutUm^  relieions,  in  Spain,  184;— (n  times 
of  Elizabeth,  245 ;— of  llteraiy  men  in  France 
in  18th  centnry,  586l 

Personal  rtprMentcMoiK,  doctrine  ofl  in  poli- 
tics, 812. 

i%y«ica/ phenomena,  effect  of  glying  attention 

Physical  Solenee  inrades  the  exduslye  spirit  in 
France,  669 ;— nopnlaritv  o^  before  the  rev- 
olntion,  660 ;— aemocratic  tendencies  o^  661 ; 
cause  of  advancement  oi;  in  France  before 
the  revolution,  627. 

PCne^^reatise  on  insanity,  657. 

put,  WUUam,  820. 

Poitry,  origin  oi;  2ia 

PoUUcs,  condition  of,  861. 

PolitMaMy  occupation  o^  610. 

PolUical  economy^  a  modem  science,  151 :— old 
errurs  oi;  162 ;— French  first  studied,  602. 

Popeliniere's  history  of  histories,  569. 

Pope's  toe,  kissing  of;  229. 

Potatoes  as  diet,  47. 

Powers  of  nature  constant,  112. 

Press,  liberty  of;  206. 

Prids  and  vanity,  distinction  between,  480. 

Private  iudgment,  effect  of;  464. 

Proceedings  of  the  legislature  first  reported,  812. 

PredestiMAUm,  doctrine  o£  6. 

Protestant  reformation  a  rebellion,  468. 

Protestants,  effect  of  Biohelleu*s  liberal  policy 
towards,  894. 

i¥o<e«fan^ii7»,  why  more  liberal  than  Catholi- 
cism, 898 ;— effect  of,  189 ;— arrest  of;  190 ;— a 
normal  movement,  865. 

Protective  spirit,  history  of,  440;— carried  Into 
literature  by  Louis  XIV.,  490 ;— reaction 
against  France,  517. 

Protection^  effect  0^488;— on  French  character, 
466 ;— of  Intellect  Impossible  by  government, 
509;— of  intellect,  course  of  events  follow- 
ing, 510. 

Public  meetings  forbidden  in  England,  860. 

Public  political  meetings  begin  in  England,  811. 

Public  opinion,  present  authority  of,  860. 

Puritans^  influence  of;  261. 


Rdbdais,  878. 

Baces,  distinctions  of;  24 

Maotne,  566^ 

B^acHon  acalnst  the  InteHectnal  movement  of 

the  18tn  centnry,  815;— of  the  mind  with 

nature,  15. 
JUcoil  of  the  French  government  at  liberal 

opinions  in  18th  century,  689. 


Befirrm  measures  of  the  present  ffeneratton,  86QL 

Beffularity  of  nature,  685 ;— of  nnman  actions, 
16. 

BHgn  of  terror  in  England,  851 

Belloi&n,  relation  to  civilization,  184:— the  ef- 
feet  of  human  Improvement,  change  o<; 
corrupts  history,  219. 

BeHigious  persecutors  well  Intentioned,  182;— 
persecution,  crlminalltv  o^  188,  186 ;— con- 
troversles,  decline  of;  256;— institntiona  atp 
tacked  in  Franco  before  political,  542. 

BeirU  in  different  countries)  C^ 

Bestoration,  condition  of  tne  dmieh  at  the,  86t 

Bhyme,  early  love  o(  218. 

Biehelieut  comparison  with  Napoleon,  881  ;~ 
represses  the  spiritoal  classes,  888;— con- 
firms the  edict  of  Nantes,  416. 

Bice,  influence  of;  as  fbod,  51. 

Bichard  I.  Gcsur  de  Lion,  217. 

Bivers.  American,  69. 

BooheUe,  aiege  of;  415. 

Boman  emperors,  persecutioxui  by,  188. 

Bousseau,  influence  of;  604;— proscription  of;  688L 

«_.__. ^^  influence  ot^  upon  literature, 


Boyal  presence,  right  of  sitting  in  France,  48L 
Boy<a  society^  incorporation  o(  868. 
jeuMio,  militaiy  spirit  In,  141. 


Sailors,  superstition  o(  871. 

Science  engages  the  greatest  thinkers,  256;— ef- 
fect of  its  progress,  269. 

Soientijlc  progress  and  social  rebellion  in 
France,  connexion  ot,  658b 

SoionUJlc  adtancemtnt  in  France  during  the 
ktter  half  of  the  18th  century,  627. 

Scotland,  religious  intolerance  in,  192. 

Scotch  history,  177. 

SensationaUsm,  116. 

Sexes,  proportion  in  the  births  of;  how  deter- 
mineo,  121. 

ShaJbspeare  ignorant  of  ancient  languages,  687. 

Siva,  the  Hindoo  deity,  101. 

Skeptical  book,  first,  in  the  French  language,  667. 

Skeptical  movement^  efbct  o^  in  18ta  oentoiy, 

Bkeptiiiams  effect  o(  248;  the  beginning  of  set- 
ence,  250 ;— modem,  precedes  inquiry,  2tf;— 
benefits  of,  258;— what  the  author  under- 
stands by,  258;— first  example  of;  In  France, 
872 ;— spiritual,  precedes  literary,  654. 

Smith's  "*  Wealth  of  Nations,"  154. 

Smugglers.  202. 

Society,  influence  of  legislation  upon,  197. 

Social fitrces,  complex  action  of;  u. 

Social  orders,  amalgamation  of;  In  France  be- 
fore the  revolution,  664i 

Socrates,  infiuence  o^  258. 

Soil,  influence  of,  8a 

Soldiers,  superstition  of;  871. 

Spaing  skepticism  In,  848. 

Spanish  history,  177. 

<SS!aMonary  dassea,  468. 

StatisHcs  applied  to  morsl  actions,  17;— value  oi, 
24. 

Steam  as  a  padflcator,  160. 

Stoijfler,  on  astronomy,  of  Tubingen,  predicts  a 
deluge,  289. 

Style  of  writing  changes  early  in  18th  centuy, 
8ia 

Suicide,  regularity  of;  19 ;  and  dlmate,  160. 

SuperstUiotk,  results  lh>m  physical  surround- 
ings, 87 ;— of  sailors  and  soldiers,  271 :— how 
undermined,  269;— of  eonntiy-people  and 
towns-people,  27a 

Superstitious  worship,  orteln  o^  901 

Suppression  of  lN)oks  in  Frsnce  In  18th  eea- 
tni7,584. 
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Sum€UM*,  flnt,  443. 

JSaedeny  religf  oas  ixitolarftnce  in,  191. 


Taylor^  Jeremy,  bow  treated  bv  Cbarles  IL,  888. 

Teeth^  zoological  import  of,  644. 

ThtoloffiaU  spirit,  predominanoe  of^  la  France 
in  16th  centoij,  860. 

Theology  merged  m  politics  in  England,  259;— 
and  adence  in  tbe  time  of  Charles  II.,  268  ; 
—its  separation  fh>m  politics,  806;— decline 
oi;   266! 

Thirty  yeare*  war,  th&Iast  religions  war,  891. 

TUntee,  animal,  stadv-  of;  by  BTcbat,  641. 

Toleration,  first  public  art  of;  in  France,  87;— 
in  France  and  Scotland.  191 ;— forced  apon 
the  Christian  clergy,  244;— progress  of,  in 
England,  246;— present  state  of  the  Euro- 
pean mind  concerning,  26b. 

Traae  wind,  78. 

Turgot^  philosophic  view  of  history,  696. 


TnAao^^  climates  fliTorable  to  saperstltion,  9t 
Veury  laws,  20Sl 


Vanity^  efTect  of  npon  a  people,  486. 

V^noration,  basis  oi;  486. 

Virtrit  predominates  generally  over  Tioe,  109. 


Voltaire  Imprisoned,  580 ;  beaten  in  the  streets 
of  Paris,  581 ;— his  blstoiy  of  Charles  XII. 
forbidden,  581 ;— reproduces  Newton's  dis- 
coveries, which  are  forbidden  to  be  print«d, 
582;— studies  the  English,  519 ;— compared 
with  Bossutft,  575;— turn  In  his  studies,  578; 
—his  "  Age  of  Louis  XIV.,"  679 ;— his  **  Mor- 
als, Manners,  and  Characters  of  Nations,** 
680 ;— intellectual  characteristics  of,  588  ;— 
as  a  historian,  588 ;— wars  upon  classical  au- 
thors and  commentators,  586 ;— uses  the  wea- 
pon of  ridicule,  587 ;— serrioes  to  history,  589. 


Walpole.  Horace,  828. 

War-epirU  declining,  187;— causes  of  the  de- 
cline ot,  189 ;— no  progress  in  moral  views  oC 
187 ;— between  Bussia  and  Turkey,  140. 

Wealth  precedes  social  improvement,  81 ;— tho 
accumulation  of^  controlled  by  physical  cau- 
ses, 88 ;— distribution  ot  88. 

WeUitiffton  as  a  civilian,  146. 

Wesley,  estimate  ot,  808. 

Wealeyaniem.  inflnenoe  of;  npon  the  English 
church,  804. 

WJiat  the  author  understands  by  skepticism,  258. 

WhUneld,  estimate  of;  808. 

WHUam  III.,  accession  oi;  290. 

Womeny  educated,  why  they  write  in  a  puer 
style  than  men,  587. 

WrUinQy  art  of.  214;  encourages  the  propaga- 
tion of  fklsehood,  215. 


Zoology,  progress  of;  in  France,  687. 
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wright,  D.  D.  Moroee^       .       .       .    8  00 
Tbe&aens  of  JtaglaBdr^y  Agnes  Strisk- 

taof  Memory.  WHh  18  0- 
4to.  doth,  gUt,  .       .       .8 

«*  MoixMW),    .  10  00 

Royal    Gems    from    the    Galleries    of 

...  96  00 

.  ,  AroericaaSo> 

ciety  in  the  Days  of  Washington.     91 
Portmits.  Antique  mor.       .       .       .  19  00 
The  Vernon  Gallery.  61  EBgr'a.4to.  Ant.  96  00 
The  Women  of  the  Bible.    With  18  En- 

gnvinga.  Mor.  antiqne,        .  .  10  00 

WilkieGaUery.  CoDCaimng  80  Splendid 

Engnvinn.  4to.  Antique  mor.    .       .  tS  00 
A  Winter  Wreath  of  Snmmer  Flowera. 
Bv  S.  G.  Goodrich.  Ilhutnted.  Cloth, 

gll^ 8  00 

JuTonile  Bodka 

A  Poetry  Book  for  Childnn,  ...  16 
Aunt  Fannv'a  Christmas  Storiea,  .  .  60 
American  Historical  ''-*— 


The  Ornaments  of  Mi 


Europe.  40  Engravinga, 
The  Republican  Court ;  or,  Amei 


ilTdes, 


UNCLS  AMEREL*8  8T0RT  BOOKS. 

The  Little  Gift  Book.  ISmo.  doth,       .  95 

The  ChUd's  Story  Book.   Illus.  ISmo.  el.  96 

Summer  Holidays.    18mo.  cloth,     .       .  95 

Winter  Holidays.  Bins.  ISmo.  doth,    .  96 
George's  Adventwee  in  the  Coontry.    11- 

luetnted.  18mo.  doth,         ...  96 

Christmas  Storiee.  Illus.  ISmo.  doth,    .  95 


Book  of  Trades, 60 

Boys  at  Home.  By  the  Author  of  Edgar 

Clifton,   . 16 

Child's  Cheerftil  Companion,    ...  60 

Child's  Pietoje  and  V<sne  Book.  100  Ebga.  60 

COUSIN  ALICX*8  WORKS. 

AU's  Not  Gold  thaTGUtten,    ...  16 

Contentment  Better  than  Wealth,  .       .  88 

Nothing  Ventore,  Nothuig  Have,    .       .  88 

No  soch  Word  as  Fail,    ....  88 

Patient  Waiting  No  Loss,        ...  88 

Dohweod   Priory,   "iy  tba  Antbor  of 

Edgar  Clifton,         .....  18 

Edgar  Clifton;  or  Right  and  Wrong,     .  16 

Fireside  Fairies.  By  Susan  PindarT       .  88 

Good  in  Every  Thing.  By  Mza.  Barvrell,  60 

Lelson  Moments  Improved.  16 

lilsof  Punebindlo, ;       ....  16 

XJBRABT  rOB  MT  TOUNG  OOUNTET- 
MEN. 

Adveatarefl  of  Capt.  John  Smith.  By  the 

▲ntboffof  Cale  PhiUp,       ...  88 


It  do.    . 
Pntt,    . 


Adveatarefl  of  DanM  Boona. 
Dawnbn  of  Genius.  By  Ami 
life  and  Adventares  of  Henry 

By  the  Author  of  Undo  Philip,     .      . 
life  and  AdTsntarss  of  Heinan  Cortea. 

Bydo. 

Philip  Randolph.   A  TaU  of  Tirglnia. 

By  Mary  Gertrude,       .... 
Rowan's  Histary  of  Iha  Franeb  Revolo- 

tion.  9voia. 

Sontbey's  Lib  of  diver  Cromwell,       . 


9i 

S8 

88 

SI 

16 
SI 

18 
M 
M 
88 
88 
68 


dl-Dflm.ByB.J.M^r,. 

Louiae ;  or.  The  Beaa^  of  Inlbgn{y, 
Maryalfs  ftettlen  la  Qmada,  .       . 

^        Masterman  Ready,  . 

**        Seenea  bi  Africa,      . 
Midsnmmer  Fnys.  By  Susan  Ffaidar 

MISS  xcihtobh's  works. 

Aant  Kitty's  Tabs.  a9aio.        ...  16 

Blind  Alice  i  A  lUefcr  Good  Cbndnn,.  88 

Ellen  Lsslia ;  or,  Tbe  Reward  of  SeU-Conteol,  88 

Florenee  Amott;  or,  Is  She  Osnaraaal  SI 
Gnee  and  Cboa ;  or,  Be  Jost  as  well  aa 

GeneRNML ^   •  U 

Jessie  Graham;  «k    Frienda  Deaif^at 

Truth  Dearer, 88 

SniOy  Herbert ;  or,  Tba  Hsppy  Homa,  .  81 

Rose  and  LflUaStaabope,.       .       .  tt 


Mamma's  Stoiy  Book,  ....  16 
PebUes  from  the  Seashore,  ...  81 
PossinBoota.  Bias.  By  Otto  Speetar, .       96 

PBTEB  PARLKT'S  WORKS. 

for  the  Fireside,.       .       .  118 

.•s  Prsseat  for  all  Seasons,     .       .    1  M 
ierenbySeaandI«nd,  .  .IV 

Wkter  Wreath  of  Sunmier  Floweta,      .    8 

TALB  FOB  THE  PKOPUB  AND 


THEIR  OHTIJ>REN. 
AUee  Fmklfai.  L, 
CroAon  Boys  (The).  B; 

Dsngem of DbbigOut.  _, ,  . 

Domeetie  Talee.   Bj^Haaaah  More.  tvoh.    II 


By  Mary  Howitt,  .       .  88 

be).  By  Harriet  Mwtbeaa,  88 

igOuC  By  Mrs.  Ellta,  .  tl 

ByHHmabMore.  8     *  " 

Early  Friendship.  By  Mrs.  Copley, 
Farmer^  Dsaghtsr  (The).  By  Mrs.  Q 


Fi  ■.  *ji£.j»t    By  Mrf,  EtEss,   ,       .  88 

H(  ]  [^ pe  ETtr  I;  By  Maty  Howict,  88 

Li  .  Madb  Cb».   By  do.      .       .  88 

La  ■inmht^mUka,   Many  blat«i^  88 

La  .  MoMT,  BrMaryH^wiU^     .  88 

m^.-~.^- r  i  PiH^r.   Br  Mil.  EUJs,  .       .  88 

Mv  UwtL  ^tarj.  iBSf  Mmj  1IowI%  .        .  88 

Mv  VB£]t,  tbi  ClwfaBBfccr.  MfitK       .  88 

No  S^DH  Uka  ODomeB  S^ae,  By  do.  88 

P«  tuuDl  and  ihm  Tnavmt^  Bf  H.  UaraUASll^  99 

Po]  Lar  ^troTn,    DyMn.CMqr,     <        *  88 

SoeiM  r^LlS.9  K«1L    ByMM.DlK      ,       .  88 

Sot  r,j;  ftDil  fLr!i]'.Lng^  Bj  Miuy  Hawj-ttt  88 

St         ■    ..  .    .-^  ■.       .       ,        .       ,  88 

Btnww  mad.  iun**.  fly  do.      .       .       .  88 

The  Two  Apprentieea.  Bydo.        .       .  88 

Tired  of  Hoosekeednf .  By  T.  8.  Artbor,  88 

Twin  Sislen  (Tbe^n|y  Ifo.  Baadbam,  88 

Which  la  tba  Wiser  I  By  Bfair  Howitt,  88 

Who  Shall  be  Greatest  f  Bydo.    .       .  88 

Work  aad  Wages.  Bydo.     .  88 

nOOlTD  BBBIH. 

Chaaesa  and  Changes.   By  Charles  Burdett,  88 

Goldmaker>s  ViUsge.  By  H.  Zacbokke,  88 

Never  Too  Late.  By  Charies  Burdett,  .  88 
Oeean  Work,  Anelaat  and  Modsn.    By 

J.  H.  Wright, 88 

1  98 
1  98 

1  60 
18 
18 

81 


Pictoia  Pleaaora  Book,  1st  Series, 

•*  M        •      M  Series, 

RobiasoB  Crusoe.  SOOPbiies, 

Snsaa  Pfaidar*s  Story  Book, 


of  Greystone, 

levels  of  Bob  the  Soulrrel, 


Wonderlbl  Story  BooL  ... 
WiUyis  First  Prsseat,  .... 
Week**  Delight ;  or.  Games  aad  Storiea 

fbrtbePmior, 16 

William  TeU,  the  Here  of  Switaerlaad,  .       68 
TooagStadent.    ^ Madame  Goiaot,     .      18 


MiaeeUaneouf  and  General  Liteiy 
atnre. 

AaAttioPhUoeopberbi  Paris,        .  .       98 

Appletoas'  Ubrary  Maaual,     .  .    t  98 

AgaeU'sBookofCksss,   .       .       .  .191 

Arnold's  MlseeUaaeoos  Works,      .  .    8  OC 

Artbar.  Tba  BneesMftil  Mawba^  ^ 


Digitized  by 


Google 


D.  Appleton  &  Company's  Idrt  of  Jew  Works. 


A  Book  tat  SamaMT  TIom  In  the  Coostrr,  10 
lMdwta%niHhTiiiMibAkb«iiii,  .  1  S8 
Uliioua  (J.  C.X  Worki  of.  4  toIi.  puU^ 

taeh, 9  00 

C1«rk't(W.  0.)Kniek-KaMki,      .       .    IM 
CornwalVft  Mute  •■  it  Wm,  aiul  m  it  Ii, 
bwyt  from  tb«  Loodoa  Timet.  Ut  k  Sd 

SmIm,  Mch, 

Cwfanake'  WorUl  Id  •  Workshop^ 
Ellit'  Women  of  Englkod, 

**     Hearts  and  Homee, .  .       .1 

*  PntoqUob  BetUr  than  Core, 
FoateHi  EeeaTe  on  Chiwtiaa  Motala, 
GoUamith'iVicmr  of  Wakefield,  . 
Graat'stCemoinof  aa  AmerieaDLady,  .  T5 
Gaieties  aod  Gnvitlea.  By  Hoiaee  Smith,  W 
tffuiaot's  History  of  Civilization,  .  .  I  00 
Hearth-Stone.  By  Rot.  S.  Omed, .  .  I  ' 
Hobaon.   IfyUaelaaBdl,       .       .       . 

Iitfoldeby  Leffeadii 

UCam'k  Mod  Q^  ....  1 
Johnson's  Maannig  of  Worta,  ...  1 
Kavaiiaf  h*a  Womau  of  Cbristlaaity, 


LMer's  Animal  Manetiam, 
-         -        ■  le.  ATaleof 


Un*a  I>iseipline. 

Latteta  from  IU»ia.  A.  D.  138, 

Uamuat  Maitlud, 75 

Maiden  aad  Haniad  Life  of  Maty  PoweU,     M 
UortoB  MontBfQa:  or  a  Youaf  Chria- 

tian's  Choice, U 

Maaaulay'B  Uifleellaaies.  S  Tola.      .       .    5  00 
UaiiaM    of   WaahiBfftoo.     By    J.    F. 
Sohmadar.     ,       ,       .       .       .       .    1  00 
HUaStoiiaaiaoarlifeJoonay,      .      ,    IM 

MINIATUBB  OLAttlOAL  UBEAET. 
PoetieI«6Mi;M^Apkorisoa  from  the  Poat%  0 


Bond's  Golden _,   .... 

Clarke's  Seriptars  Promises.  Completa, 
Elisabeth ;  or.  The  ExUes  of  Siberia,  . 
Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield,    . 

•  Essays  ... 
Gana  fkvra  Amerieaa  Poeta,  . 
Haanah  Morals  Privala  Itevoticns, 

"       Practieai  Piety.  9  toIs. 


Hoiftnan's  Lays  of  the  Hudson,  Aie. 

Johnson's  History  ef  Rf     ' 

Uaantd  of  Matrbnony, 

Uoora'k  Lalla  Rooklu      .       .       .       . 

••       Melodies.   Complete, 
Panl  aad  lliginia,  ..... 
Pollok's  Ccnina  of  Time, 
Para  Gold  from  the  Riienof  Wisdom, 


Token  of  the  Heart.  Do.  of  Affection. 
Do.  of  Remembraaea.  Do.  of  Friend* 
ship.    Do.  of  Love.  Each,    . 

/seful  Letter- Writer,      .       . 

^Uaoo'h  Sacra  Prirata,    .       .       .       . 

rooag's  Nicht  Thoughts, 

Uttle  Padlinstoa  and  the  Pedlhigtonians, 
Priamatics.    Talm  and  Poems, 
Papon  from  the  Quarterly  RoTiew, 
Bepublie  of  the  United  States.  lU  Da. 

tlM,  Ae. 

Freserration  of  Health  and  Pravsntion  of 


81 
88 

81 
88 
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1  95 

60 

1  00 

7i 

75 
75 

8  50 

9  00 
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Sehool  for  Polities.  By  Chaa.  Gayerra, . 
Seleet  Italian  Gomediea.  Translated,  . 
Shakespeare's  Scholar.  By  R.  G.  Whita, 
SpecUtor  (The).  New  ed.  6  toIs.  doth, 
Swett's  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Chest, 
Stories  fhmi  Blackwood,  .... 

THACftEEAT's  WORKS. 

The  Book  of  Snobs, 

Mr.  Browne's  Letters, 

The  Confessions  of  Fil 

The  Fat  CoaUihntor,       .       .       .       .       5C 

Jaames'  Diaiy.  A  Legend  of  the  Rhine,       60 

The  Lock  of  Bany  Lyndon,    .  .    1  00 

Man'sWiTsa, 50 

ThoPailaSlMtdi  Book.  9  vols.  .100 

The  Shabby  Genteel  Story,  ...  50 
The  Yallowplosh  Papers.  1  vol.  I6mo.  .  50 
Thackany's  Works.  I  vols,  bonad  la  doth,  6  00 

Traaoott^  nplomaej  of  tha  RsTolntion,  76 

Tnekeiman's  Artist  Life,  .       .       •       .  76 

Up  Conntiy  Latteny         ....  75 

Ward's  Letten  from  Tlreo  Oontiaont^  .  I  00 

**      English  Items,     .       .              .  1  00 

Warner's  Hndimental  Lessons  in  Hnie,  60 

Woman's  Worth, 88 

Philoiopliioal  WorkM, 

Coosin's  Coarae  of  Modem 

••      Pl»iloeqphy  of  the 

•*      on  the  Tt^  Beantifnl,  aad  . 

Comtek  PositlTvrhilflaophy.   9  Tola. 

UamlUon's  PjulMopby.  1  toL  8to. 

Poetry  and  the  Drama. 

Amelia's  Pooms.  i  vaL  13mo.       .       .  1  95 

Bfownell's  Poema.  19nio.       ...  75 

Irywt's  Poems.    1  vol.  8vo.  Illnatmted,  8  50 

r.       .       .  6  00 


Bryant's  Poem^  9  Tok.  19mob  eloth,  .  I  00 

•*          "         lTol.l8m«.        ;  .  68 

Byron's  PoeHod  Worka.    1  vol.  doth,  .  8  00 

u         H           u        Antiqnamor.  8  00 

Boms*  Poetical  Works.  Cblh,        .  .100 

Bauer's  Hodlbraa.  Ooth.        .       .  .  1  00 

Campbell's  PoeUcal  Woika.  Cloth,  .  1  00 

Coleridge's  Poatieal  Works.  Cloth,  .  1  98 

Cowper^s  Poetieal  Works,       «       .  .  1  00 

Chaneor's  Canleitary  Talea,    .       .  ,  1  00 

Dante's  Poems.   Clodi,    .              .  .  1  " 
~                             7ofts.    -    ■ 


Drydea's  Poetieal  Works,   aoth,  . 


100 


Fay  ( J.  SA  Ulrie ;  or.  The  Toieea,  .  76 
Goethe's  I^igeniabiTaaris.  Trsaslatad,  75 
GUtUlan'k  Edition  of  the  Britbh  Poeta.  ' 

19  Tds.  poblUhed.  Price  nor  voL  doth,  1  00 

Do.  do.  calf,  per  vol.  .  .  /  9  50 
Griffith's  Oifattie)  Poems,  .  •  .  75 
Hemana'  Poetieal  Works.  9  vola.  lOmo.  9  00 
Herbert's  PoeUeal  Works.  16mo.  dotL  1  00 
Keats'  Poetieal  Works.  Cleth,  19mo.  .  1  95 
Kirke  WhlU's  Poetieal  WorisiL  doth, .  1  00 
Lord%  Poems.    1  vol.  19mo.     ...       16 

**  Christ  in  Hadea.  79mo.  .  .  -' 
MUton's  Paradiss  Lost.  Igmo.        .       . 

"  Complete  PoeUeal  Works,  .  1  00 
Moon's  PoeUcal  Worka.  Bvo.  lUustratod,  8  00 

"  •  •        Mor.ext»a,T8  00 

Montgomery's  Saersd  Poems.  1  vol.  i9me.  75 
Popo%  Poefieal  Works.  1  vol.  lOmo.  .  1  00 
Sonthey's  Poetioal  Works.  1  voL  .  .  8  00 
Spenser's  Faerie  Qooeno.  1  voL  elotk.  .  1  00 
Bootfs  Poetieal  Worka.   1  toL       .       .    1  00 

"  L^^^lnSoL^tMiaalia!,  !  !  S 
Sbaknean's  DramaUe  Works,  .    9  00 

Tasso^  Jerosalem  Delivered.  1  voL  Ifmo.  1  00 
Wordsworth  (W.).   The  Pnlode,  .       .    1  00 

Beligiou  Works. 

Arnold's  Rugby  School  Sermons,     .  60 

Antbon's  Catediism  on  the  Homilies,      .  06 

**  Early  Catechism  for  Children,  06 
Bamet's  History  of  tiie  Rafotmation.  8Tt)la.  9  60 

**      Thtrtv-Nine  Articles.        .       .  9  00 

Bradlev's  Faauly  aad  Parish  BermonSL    •  9  00 

Cotter's  Msas  and  Rabrio^       .       .       .-  88 

Coit*s  Paritanisaa,            .       .       .       .  1  OO 

Evans'  Rectory  of  Valehead,  ...  50 

Grayson's  Trae  Theory  of  ChiiaHaalfy,  .  1  00 

Gredev  on  Praaehiag,      .       .       .       .  I  96 

GrilBn's  Gospel  its  Own  Advoeate,  .  .  1  00 
Hedcer'S  Book  of  the  Sonl,     7^  . 

Hooker's  Complete  Works.  9  vols.         .  4  00 

James' Hoppiness, 95 

James  on  tne  Natara  of  EvU,  .       .       .  1  00 

Jarvis'  Replv  to  MUner,  ....  76 

Kingdey's  Saex«d  Choii^        ...  76 

KeUe's  ChrUUan  Yeari/.       .       .       .  8T 

Laymsa's  Lettera  to  a  Bidiop^         .       .  95 

Logan's  Sermons  aad  Ezpoaitory  Lsetares,  1  18 
Lyra  ApostoU" 

Manhall'sNt 

Newman's  SernMns  A 


Notes  on  ^Ikoi 

A%uhieeUol 
ChrlstiaaDootrina, . 


tsofthoDay,  1 


1  ( 


OgOhy  on  Idkj  Baptism, 


„     ,   inLayL^ 

Pearson  on  tbt  Creed,  '  .       .9  00 

Pttlpit  Cydopmdia  and  Miaiatan'  Oom- 

pa^'on, .950 

Sewvll's  Readme  Pnparatory  to  Coallr. 

maUon, 76 

SonUiard's  Mystery  of  Godlfaiess,    •  75 

Sketebas  and  Skebtona  of  Sannons,      .    9  50 
-  -  1  00 

75 
76 


Spencer's  Christian  Inatreclad, 
Sherlock's  Praetical  Christlaa, 
Sntton's  Disee  Ylvers-Lean  to  Uta, 
Swarta's  Letten  to  my  Godchild,    . 
Traneh*s  Notes  on  the  PanUea,     . 

**      Notes  on  the  Miradss7     . 
Taylor's  Holy  Living  aad  Dying,    .       ^100 

«     ^iaeopaeyAasartsa  uk  Main- 

talned,    . 76 

Tnijr>s  Famfly  Commaatarj^  .9 

Walker's  Sermons  on  Praetieal  Snlgeeta,    9 


I  76 
1  75 


^  -^  _  00 

Watson  on  ConfirmaUoa, ....  08 

Wilberforce's  Mimoal  fer  Commoakaats,  88 

Wilson's  Lectures  on  Coloesians,      .       .  75 

Wyatt*s  ChriaUan  Altar,  .              .  88 

Vojagee  aad  Trsfeln 

Africa  and  the  Ameriean  Fli«>,  .196 

Appletona'  Southern  and  Western  Gnida,  1  00 
"  Northern  and  Eaaten  Guide,  1  96 
Complete  U.  S.  Gnida  Book, .  9  00 
N.YTCityMaft  .  V^ .  98 
Baitbtt^  New  Mezieo,  Ao.  9  vols,  niaa.,  6  00 
Bomefk  N.  Waatora  Territory.  .  .  9  00 
Bryant's  What  I  Saw  hi  GdUomla,  .  1  96 
Cognsball's  Voyages.  9  vda^  .  .  9  60 
Dix%  Winter  in  Madeira,  .       .100 

Hae's  Travak  in  Tartair  and  Thibet. 

9  vola. 1  00 

Layard's  Nlnereh.  1  vol.  8vo.  .  •  a  98 
Not£S  of  a  Theological  Student  I9mo.  .  I  00 
Oliphant's  Jonrney  to  Katmandu,  .  .  50 
Farkyna'Abyadnia.  9  vols.  .  .  .9  60 
Russia  as  It  Is.  ByOorawaU,  .  .100 
**  BrCoantdeCosUna,  ,  .  .195 
Squier's  Nioangna.  9  vobi  8  00 


Tman's  8tsp  from  tha  Maw  Warii  k 

Wandariaci  and  Fortaaaa  of  Gi«im.*BB^ 

w5lfeaM*]ilhaMi€f'Tah«BfeMeb  Svek 
6T0. 881 

Worts  of  notion. 

OBACB  AOUILAB*B  WOBI& 

181 

78 

76 

75 
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Tha  Dm  of  Braee.  9  vols.  19msw  . 
Home  ^nes  aad  Heart  Stadias.  Itaa. 
Tlia  Mother's  Reeompense.  19am. 
Woman'e  Friendship.  19mo.  .      .      , 
Woman  of  laraeL  9  vols.  Itrao. 


BadL  AStoryof  lioderaUA. 
Braea's  Fawn  of  tha  Pale  fiwaa 
Boot  Momaate  ef  an  Idle  Womat 
Cheslirat  Wood.  A  Tde.  9  vola. 

DonQ  :        .  

Drary(A.H.V.  Light 
Dapoy  (A.  E.).  rte' 
BlanTanj; 


llmow 


or,7^iaUcfthaHMrt,     .     « 

USB.  xlub'  WOBKS. 
Baarta  and  Homes;  or.  Social  Diatlnoliana,  1  H 
Frsvention  Better  than  Owa,  .       .      .      75 
Women  of  England, ,,       .       .      88 

Its 

IM 
tt 


Emaumnel  Phfllihcrt.  By  I _, . 

Farmingdde.   By  Caroline  Thoooas, 
Fallerton  (I^y  *" '     —     =^^^^^- 


X   Ell 
Grana 


lUay] 
19mo.       . 
^  -  "      I^dyBlrd.  lv«LI9M 

naFonsAsra.  By  Alex.  Damaa,   • 
Oora  (Mn.).  Tha  Dean's  Dsq^ter.  1  v«L 
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